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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1933 

Ist. Indian R. T. C. JMcr/atnts' stocJc-takiw/ i—Sir T. J3, Saprii, interviewed rORJirdiiig 
the results oi tlio Bound'I’ablc eonforenagf, stated tiiat the picture was still incom¬ 
plete but that he was certain that Sir Samuel Hoare was in earnest about 
Federation and that it was not likely that ProviJioial Autonomy would bo 
introduced without central responsibiiily, lie disatxreed with Govcniracnt’s 
proposals regardiii" dcfenco and reservations of powers to the Governor-General 
concerning credit and iinancial stability. Ho concluded by saying that the 
chapter of ncgotlatiou for further eonsidcratiou did not appear to bo closed,—Sit 
Mitza Ismail thought Govcrivincut’s attitude to be diatiimtly progressive,—Mr. 
Liaqsit Hyat Eihrin was completely satisfied.—Mr. Zafaruilah Khan said that tho 
picture of an All-India Federation was now ussuming a definite shape.—Mr. 
Ghiiznavi oompliiueufed the Muslim delegation on its team work, Mr. Kclkar 
thoiigllt that more had been Kecufed than Hcomed likely when ho left India. ITo 
disagreed with the various reservations. Mr. Kclkar was prepared for Congress 
disapproval hut did not regret joining the Conforenec.—Sir A. P. Patro lelt 
aatistled with tho spirit that actuated the Oonferencc.—Mr. A. Eamaswami 
Mudaliar thought that all parties might congratulate themselves on the degree of 
Buccesa achieved. 

British Press on li. T. 0 Results :—‘The time for .action has come” said the 
“Dailij llerakV’. The Government proposals arc bold in essentials and if the 
pledges given to India are honestly and courageously fulfilled then no squabbling 
over detail need arouse any apprebonsion. Tho third session of tho Hound Table 
Conferenoc, added (he paper, rlespite oflicial .'■ssnr.aiicos, had closed leaving even 
Indian Moderates doubtful and dismayed.—The “AVies Chroniela” said that the 
dull and rather (aborions detail work has placed tho good faith of the British 
Government beyond all reasonable doubt.—" Tho Times'’ siiid that the Conferenoo 
sessions has been caiinenllv successful. U was businesslike, conciliatory and 
realistic and had done much lor the prestige lof Indian political lo.adersbip in 
England ,—"Tho Morniny Post” ohanicttri.sod it ns hypocrisy and asked, “with tho 
biggest political party in India in goal and the Indian army as a reserved service, 
how can British Ministers pretend that they entrust India with self-government ?*’ 

2nd. Bombay’s Civil Disobedience Piyurcs Au analysis of the arrests made since 
tbo inauguration of tho Civil Disobedicnco movement following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on .lanuary 4, 1031, shows th.at 4,355 persons have been 
arrested iu the city in connection with Congress demonstrations, and 52 ‘war 
councils’ have boon jailed. The largest number of arrests were in connection with 
gold exports. 300 volunteers were arrested in coniscction with picketing at gold 
export shops and picketing baiik.s .and the Mint, Picketing at foreign druggists’ 
shops and foreign cloth shops acconiitod for the arrest of 175 and 17*0 respectively. 
The arrests in ccnnection with the c('tton market were 138 including 13 rnerchauls. 
Congress activities relating to picketing at post ofilccs, at the Seoretariat, court 
dcinonsU'ations and tho raid at the Wadala S.dt pans resulted in the arrest of 
200 persons. Tho National Gandhi VVeeks between them resulted iu the arrest of 
nearly 400 persona. Four hundred and forty-si.x were arrested under the Ordiii- 
nanoo. Bs. 50,000 belonging to the Congivs.s fnnd.s wore seized from local banks 
by the Government. I'mes wme imposed almost iii every case and the amounts 
realised so far total Be .l,8!,00''), the largest amount B'ing paid by Mr, Bhulabhai 
.1. Jlesai, ex-Advocato General who had to pay ,Bs. 10,000. ,Sj. Muirnj Kursondas 
Bs, 5,000 and fSurji V-allabdus Bs. 1,000. In addition to the “Free Press Journsl” 
that forfeited its security twiim and has paid nearly Bs. 30,000 so far, seven 
oUier printijig prcs.scs and nows|)aprr.s in the city were asked to deposit security 
and one press w.is seized by the police. Excluding luvniUrvo and movable proper¬ 
ties of convicted Coiigressincn seized in lieu of tines imposed, the police have 
also seized two tnotor cant, cyclostyle machines, oyelos, hundreds of uniform and 
1 
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cash amountiiiK to nearly Rs. 2,000 and cartloads of Congress literature. In the 
iirst four dnys iu Jauuury Ujg iirrosts iu eonncct-iou with Congress acti 7 iti 69 
are nearly 40. 

Kripalani arrested :—Prof. J. B. Ivripalani was arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and was sentenced on 13th .January to five months’ 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna, under Sccr.ioii 17 (1), Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

Mahatma's Moning Appeal ; Snlutim for Quruvayur Deadlock :^^Tn a moving 
appeal to S.anatanists for improving the lot of Mafijans, Mahatma Gandhi said: 

I have no other ond to servo than to see Saiialao Dharma rovivideii and lived in 
^ V' niiliions who at prosent seem to me to deny it.” 

hollowing the established precedent with hut slight variation, he RUggestod that 
Uarijaiis “should bo alvv.ays allowed, but only for ccrt.<iiii hours in the day” as 
solution for the Guruvayiir dcadloek. ^ 

Oandhi Day' Arrests in Bombay: —The auniversary of (he incarceration of 
Mahatma Gandhi was observed at Ahmedahad, B.nuhay, Allahabad, Delhi and 
.Jubbulpore, leading to a nundier of arrests by tiie police.—In Bombay lathis 
wera used to disperse a large crowd. A Congress demonstration held at 
Chowpathy to oiise.rve the Idth Gandhi Incarceration Day etilniinatcd in 
LI persons lieing arrested, and seven others Iniiig injured, ’fho arrested persons 
iiieluded Mr. M. R. Masani, a young Parsi barrister and three members of the 
odnd Linergeney Counoil of Bombay. The din ereaited by voeiferoua cheering and 
shouting of slog.aus by t he demonstratois was followed'liy police charges on the 
crowds hloiirishiiig their lathies, poliee omcers chased away the crowds to con- 
RidcrJiblG uiKfjiiioGH, ani.l Royiiu pi^rsoiiR iujnroil cliar^us wtirtj treated 

at Uie (jOiigress h me 1 ffisjaital and the hVcLi Emergcney Hospital, Them were also 
a few ('..ises of stone-throwing at. the jiolico by the hooligan element in the 
crowd. A similar demonstnuian held at Parol resulted in the arrest of 13 persona 
bringing the total number of arre.st.s to 26. 

5th. Commuiieil I'rouble in Alwar Stnlo :— -riic situat.ioii in AKvar Slate is troubled 
owing to the agitation set uji by Mens or Muslim farmers. Tlio.y wore reported to 
have attaobed sorau towns and committed robberies. Tlie police hniiig helpless 
the military was sent to keep the peiioe, tnceodiarisin and looting were reported 
he rampant in Tanjiia, Govliidgarh and Ramgarh. Tlie authorilies felt some 
ciitficu ty in hiiding aiieqiiale forces to cope with the situation, ft was estimated that 
the rebels nunihered eighty to niiiety-thoiisiiiid. Thu military were forced to open 
fire on a crowd of Meoa in the vicinity of Govindgiirli, when several thousands 
of Meos tried to resciie captured rebels by force. Batches of soldiers of fifteen 
each marchcil 111 villages ju the dislurhed areas resloriiig eoiifidonce amoii"' 
the people. Die iiisurgeiit Mens, however, dispersed into the jiineles and 

inaccessible hills, avoiding eluslie.s with Briii-sh forces. A small fresh" contin- 
gent of cavalry and infantry Riibseipioiitly arrived from Delhi and proreedod 
to Ramgarh. Duly loyalist Meos eaine to the eapital to record their loyalty but 
the rebels, who formed llio majority, held tbomselve.s out demanding’ the 
appniotment of an iiidepoiideiit comniittec of ciuiuiry under the chairmanship of a 
British (jthcer, 

Ahear revolt exploited by British Diehard Press : 'riio Alwar revolt was 
exploited liy the Bntisii diehard organs as a further proof of fiidia’a unlitiiesa for 
bwara]. • Ihe Daily Mail'’ particularly splashed headlines about British troops 
being the only biirriera against a statn of anarchy. 8oma moderate journals also 
wrote cluhioiisly about the danger of coiuiuunal repercussions in British tndiia 
resulting from the present troubles. 


6th. Lahu najeMlra Prasad arrested :-liiihii Rajendrn Prasad, Anting President of 
the Indian National Congress, was arrested at Baiikipnre .fail gate whore he came 
to watch Prof. Kirpalaiii s trial, lie was produced before the Mngistratc and rem¬ 
anded to custody till ]9th January. 

Oufere “diedator’’ sentenced :^P, T. V.anna, Gnjerat',s 5'Jth, Congress “Dictator” 
■was Bcnfp.ncod at Poona to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 
150 under the Ordinal Law AmeiidraciU Act. The accused on 3rd January 
announced in the Cantonment that there would he a meeting at Shanwar Wada 
ou the next day and he was arrested while reading a speech at the meeting ’ 
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7th, Arrest nf Mr. Pijarelal Mr, Pyiirclal, Oiindbiji’s Secretary, was arrested 

under the H|)cciiil Powers Act at “Mani Bhavan,’ by the Bombay C. I. U, The 

Chief Pre,sideiiey Mnf^istrate, Bombay, senteuei'd Mr. Pyarelal, and Messrs, 

P. R. Banudia and K. B. Banicha, Barristers, ou the Pith .January, to one year’s 
rigorous imprisoiiment and a tine of Rs. dOO each, in default to undergo im- 
prisOMUimt for furtlicr period of three mouths, for managing the operations of an 
unlawful body. P’hi^y were also sonteuced to six months’ rigorous imprisoninent 
and to a fine of lOO'eaeh, 

9th. Liberal Leaders' Metmcniotis Statement on Arrival Home Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. M. R. .(ayakfu iii a .lointstatcinont summaiised the main achievement 
of the R, T. Confercnoc. They said: “Despite many moments of grave anxiety during 
the progress of our diseiissions in lamdoii and ihe fact Unit there are still loose 
end.s to lit; up, the. general atmosphere as our work developed became one of 
increasing friendliness .and mutual understanding. Even where agreement was 
not reached, tltere was obvious desire to npprer-iate each other’s pnintB of view. 
In fairness to Ihe Secretary of State ive .ire hound to say that he showed a keen 
sen.se of the neces.sity for ;i speedy solution of iho constitutional problem and a 
real appreciation of fiidian demand for reBpoiisihility nt the centre. For this .and 
otlier reasons it i,s that we urge that it ia ali the more necessary that Indian 
opinion should direct itself elossely to concrete dements of the entire problem and 
our resources should he couRolidated in order to enable that opinion eflectively to 
assort itself at all mibscaiuent. stages. Wc do not di8gui.se trom oursi'lvea the pro¬ 
bability of strong oppmsitioii fnmi certain reactionary circles in England and 
India, hut wo are confident that if oiir eounlrymon orgai)i.se the full forces of 
irublie opinion n|ion a eonstniclivu plan for the aehievement of a satisfactory and 
workaltlo eoimtitution .sncees.s will hu within our gratip’’. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and,Mr. .fayakar briiily reteirod to the essential features of their scheme embodied 
ill their uioiiiorandum in London and nitorated that neither because of the possible 
difficulty eouiiecfed with the establishment of the Reserve Bank nor in the 
unlikely event of the Stales making any delay, should the fnnelioniiig of the 
Responsible (lovernmcul at the (lonire 5jo. jio.stponed beyond 1035. They add that 
although our demand that the date sUotdd be fixed in the Act of Parliament for 
the establishment of I’edcratioii has not been mot, we do not look upon this 
issue as closed. 

1 Hh. Protest against the Poona Pact in BengalA largely attended and repre¬ 
sentative confi.'ronce of Bcng.il lliiidu.s w.-is hel'.l at Oaleuti.a, under the ausptees 
of the British Tndiaa .Association, Sir B. B. (fhosli 'piesidiag, to protest against 
the Poona Pact, which the resolution mter alia stated was arrived at without 
eonsulting the Jlindua of Bengal and without any knowledge of or consideralion 
for the social and political eonditiona in l.lic Provinces. The resolution pointed 
out that the number of seatH reserved to the Depressed Classes was out of all 
proportion to the real needs of the Province. The Goiifereiice requested the 
Premier to cancel his acceptainte of the arrangerni'nt as far as Bengal w.as 
concerned, 

15th. Dig Liiehnow Iiound-tij): 12 Congressinon arrested •. —Aminudoula Park, the 
heart of Ijiieknow City was the sceijo of great excitement when over 42 prominent 
Congress workers of these provinces were arrested in a jirivato building while 
Jiolding a special inceting of the 11, P. Provincial Congress Committee convened 
for to-day, and wide.h was joined by Congress ‘dictators’ representing all districts 
of U. P. The sitting commenced punetually at. 3 p. m., Doctor Murariial pre¬ 
siding, and adopted several resolutions. 38 Congress ‘dictators’ including two 
iaelics, were in attendance, 'riie police who got scent of the programme remained 
watchful throughout tlic day. Tlu; Congress people after completing the delibera¬ 
tions of meeting hoisted tlie national flag over the building wliere they had held 
their meeting and liegan addressing a gathering which had collected in large 
numhfir.s. The Police thereupon ntshed to the scene of the occurrence, and entered 
the second sl.orey wltcre they .arrested litem all. 

“’IHctators" day Celebration Seigtel at Cu/catfa:—Fortyone persons described 
113 dictators of District and Sub-diviaioiial Co gress Committees were arrested in 
eonneotion it was stated with the celebration of'‘Dictators’ Day,” It appeared that 
a conference was proceeding at Mahisbathaii near the (Salt Lakes, seven miles off 
the city, to observe the day in the evening when the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
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BaraSiil'., appeared with a pose of i)oIice, declared tho asserrii'v , . :i',vful and 
effected the arrcatfi. 

16th. 'I'hc Meerut Conxiiirucij Ca:<c Judymeni : —Mr. Yorko, ficssieiir. .Teuee delivered 
judKincnt to-day in (he Meerut Cnn,'.piracy (kwe oonviet'iie; all bin ihreo neeused. 
All the accused were prcsciii. in (he Onnrt except Kishinin.l (ihosh who was 
lyiiip: ill in Cnlcutla and I'henpdi who died a I'lnv niundi.s back. Elaborate police 
arrangonients hiid been made ami ali people enlerine ihe c,(jin t compound woro 
searched. The Uistric^t Miij;:isti'iil.o, the .'■tupcrinte.idcnL of Police and tin; .Superin¬ 
tendent of Meerut .fail were presmit in coui t heaidis a few others iiutindinp; three 
local lawyers. The “curnmunist” accused (‘nti;ied ihe eonrt coniponnd Binainp; 
the usual workcra’conf;;;. i/idieswere not alloivcd in tin; cnnit. 'rho Jmhte delivered 
the jiidpirneut eonvietinfr and s. ui.eiiciiia the foUowine; persons ;—Mn/.all'iir Ahmed— 
transportation for life. l.)aiif;e, Spralt, (ihatc, dopdekar and Nimbkar—lransporlalion 
for twelve years each, liradley. Mirajkar and LJsinani—franspoitation for ton 
years each. Bhansinph, .loshi, Majid, and ('loswa:i.i--lransporlntion for seven years 
each. Ajodhyu Prasad Adhik.iri. P .0. .loshi and Uesai ■ frans))ortalion for live 
years each. Ohakravarti, Jlasak, 1 rulehmson, Miitra, .Ihabwala and Paipal—four 
years’ rigorous imprisonineiit each. BliamBUl Ifuda, Alve, Ixasle, (laurishaukar and 
Kadam—three ycar.s’ riporoiif;. imprisonment each. The followinj^ persoms werti 

acquitted :—Kishorilal CUiosb, Shibnalh llanoiice, and IJ. N. Mukhcrjec. 

It will ho remembered that on the complaint filed i>y Mr. Ilarton, lleputy Ins¬ 
pector (feneral of Polic.o, 32 personK had been arre.stt;d from dilH’rent parts of the 

country on March 20, 1928. 'J’he allc};atioTis ap,ainst ilicm were that they were 
members of a conBpira(;y to dc|.)rivc His Majosly the Kinc; Emperor of bis sovcrci- 
frnty of llritiah India within tJio meaning; of .Section 12IA, I. 1'. 0. Tlio trial be¬ 
fore Mr. Milner White lasted for Icn months. With llie exception of Dharam- 
bir Binffh ali the accused were committed lo the Sessions and Mr. II. M. Yorke, 
Additional Sessions J iulp;u took up the ease in January 1030. Ho delivered 
judgment whieh covered about G7G closely printed foolsca]) pages and it waa 
said that it took fall five montha to write the judgment on this ease which waa 
considered to bo the biggest trial in this country. From the ])o!itieal .and histori¬ 
cal pointa of view, the Meerut trial Hl.anda unique, fla alleged association with 
Soviet Russia m.adc it the cynosure of the eyes of the whole world. The ciujuiry 
and trial together covered a ptiriod of 3 years and 10 months. Its printed 
record covers about 10,000 pages. About Go7 witnesses were examined and 33G4 
exliibits were filed. In iukltUon to what it cost to the defence, the Governnient 
had to spend over IG lakhs of riipcoa in conducting tlic prosecution. 

19tli. Bombay Liberals uryo release of rulitieal Prisoners •.—“'Ltd signatories are 
atrongly of opinion that in oixicr to Hceuco a pcac fnl atmosphere lor eonsiclern- 
tion of the reform propoBals on their merits it is essential that all political 
prisoners should be immciliately released and that they are not without hope that 
such action may result in harmony and co-operation.”—Thus ended a 

long statement issued by Fir Chinianlal Beliiivad on behalf of the 

conference held over the week-end by leading liombay citizens of Liberal persua¬ 
sion. The conference held three ritiiuga and thorcughly considered (ho proposals 
made by Sir Samuel Iloare at the Round Tabic Conference. The statement 
formed its considered opinion and took objection lo most of tho principal 
proposals made by Sir Samuel Iloare. Amon,g the sigpiatorics vvere Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Goviudrao Pradhan, Sir Phero?: ScUiiia, Lalji Naranji, H. P. Mody, 
J. B. Petit, L. A. Tairso.’. Manu Subedur, M. C. Ouigata, R. Is. Bakale G. S. 
Molilal, A. I). .Shrofl', Sir M. Visweswaraya, Sir Ohunikd Mehta, Sir Lalubhai 
.Samaldas, Mathuradas Viis.sanji, H. M. Mehta, Meyer Nnssirn, K. Nalarajan, 
J. K. Mehta, B. P. Masaui, M. 1). Gilder, D. (1. Dalvi and B, N. Gokhidc. 

21st. Gandhiji’s Statement : “State Interfcrcner. in Rcliyimis Matters an Intolerable 
Nuisance : Legislation Imperative, Necessity :—‘‘if the report is an inlelligcnt 
anticipation of the forthcoming Viceregal decision, I can only say l.bat it will be a 
tragedy,” observed Mr. Gandhi referring lo a Ilelhi message published in the morn¬ 
ing in which the prob.ablo dillicultics in the way of Government according sanc¬ 
tion to the Temple Entry Bills were anticipated. “I emphatically repudiate'” 
continued Mr. Gandhi, “the suggcfitioii (h.at there is any political objeotivo behind 
these measures. If court decisions had not hardened a doubtful custom into law, 
no legislation would be required. I would myself regard Slate interference in 
religious matters as an intolerable nuisance. But iherc legislation becomes an 
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imperative nceessity in order to reinovo (he leipil ol>striielioii and based as it 
will be on popular will, as far as 1 c-an see, (hero eaii be no ipicslion of elasli 
between parlies representing rival opinions. 

22 iicl, Mahaiina sveaks on Qurtiva?jm' Question :—“11 ii Kynlematio rel'erendnin is 
Ujiain taken on the Ouruvayur question and if the Xainorin ijaiiicipales in it 
and acecpls whatever result comes out_, f shall consider niy vow fullilled”, wrote 
Maiiatm.a (landhi is reply to the questions sent to him by Mr. Jtanehehoddas 
Tatvari, ex-,Dcwan of the Morvi Slate, who recently interviewed him in the 
Yeraviula .Tail. Mahatma Gandhi in'ocecds: ‘Taniphlets descrilrinK who were 
entitled to vote were freely dislribiitcd .aiul people! were relied upon for Iheir 
honesty of faith. It is not wholly fmpoBsiblc that tliosc who were eiif^agcd in 
taking'the Iteferendum exploited my vow to fast unto death. I, however, have not 
eome to know that Ihc! vow is being exphuled for condueting an agitation in 
favour of the Tcinplc-Eutry Hill. J do not coiaiider inler-eomtniiual dinners and 
marriages as ji part of the pi'opj-amme of removal ed unlouthabiiily. though J sco 
nothing wrong in all classes (jf people silting tegelher to lake food prepared 
according to the liygicnic prineiples and served in se parate dishes, and I wcleomo 
mari'iagcH between suitahlo parlies if iheir conduct is pure and their ultimate goal 
is Belf-rcBpcct. I have visitexl temples so oiTen during my travels (hat 1 ceinnot 
say how often f have visited them. 1 Imd no right to cuiurihnle .anylliing to tem¬ 
ples from the' funds collected by me. “1 cannot he satisfied with se parate temples 
for UnleiuchabloH, as I do not recognise a class of untouehabicB. Those untouchables 
who obaeivo rules of clcanline.ss should have the right of tcinpic entry. I consi¬ 
der it easier to ensure that obsen ence of rub s of (cleanliness by ui hablcs than 
by other Hindus. A largo section of depressed classes hieve not i;..iuorise'cl me to 
agitate for securing right of tcmple-enfiy for them, but I want other Jlimhis to 
do their cluty. I oaunot, wilheul eommitling a breach of the pledge given to the 
Government, answer the questiem, why I having launched the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, seek the help of the Shk-croy on sneh a qinstion,” 

23rd. VicBYorj Refuses Sanction to Tcnijdc-Jknfrt/ Bill: —Lord Williugdon refused 
sanction to Hr. Stthbaroyan’s I'e tuple-EiKry Hill in the Madras Council, but His 
Excellency penniUtd the intiediietioii, in the Lcgisl.'itivc At'sembly, of Mr. Kanga 
Iyer’s Unloueliabilily Abolilion Hill. The Govci'iiaicnt tmphn»is(,'d the need of ascer¬ 
tainment of Hindu opinion before they (Gov< riiinenl) could decide what attitude! to 
adopt. The annouiiccmcnt further stateeJ that the Governor-General and the Go- 
vernmt.nt of India desired to make it plain lliat it wets essential that eonsidcration 
of any euch moai-ure should not proceed unless tjrc proposals _wero subjected to the 
fullr.st exainimilion in sill Iheir aspecls not merely in ihe Legislature but also ojit- 
eid(! it by all who would be afTcclexl by them. 'This condition can only be ealiehed 
if (he Hi'll is eirculakd in the widest manner for the purirose of electing public 
opinion. It must also ho understood lliat tho grant of sanction to the introduc¬ 
tion in the Central Legislature, Hills relating to temple entry do not commit the 
Govamment in any way to the acceptance or support of Ihe prir.ciples contained 
therein. 

24th, Mahalmaji on Viceroy’s Decision The Viceregal sanction would have in all 
])robabilily successfully prevented Ihe fast over Guiuvayur. Hut the Government 
of Tiidia had willed otherwise. 1 must try to treicc the hand of God in it. He 
wants to try me through and through, said Maha'ma Gandhi in a slalcmait 
regarding t'he decision of the Viceroy eiboiit Temple I'intiy Hills. Tho sanction 
givoii to lh(! Alhludia Hill, added Mahatmaji, wa.s an uninlenliona! challenge to Hin¬ 
duism and the reformer. Hinduism will take care of itself if tho reformer will 
bo true to himself. 'Thus c.onsideitd the Government of India’s cleciBion must be 
regarded a.s God-send. It cleans llie isRUC. It makes it for India and the world 
to’understand tho tniiicndons imporlance of the moral Birugglo now going on in 
India. Conlinuing, Gandhiji said: ‘‘Hut whatever the Bunalanisls may decide the 
movement for Temple Entry now broadens from Gnruvayur in Ihc extreme south 
to Ilardwar in tho north and my fast, though it remains further postponed, 
depcud.s not now upon Gnruvayur only but extends automatically to temples in 
general.” 

26th. Independence Day Arrests As a scefucl to Ihc “Independence Hay” celebra¬ 
tions a number of arrests were made all over tho country.—At Calcutta a prejccs- 
sion of 200 volunteers including 40 women was arrested while marching to maidari 
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to hold demonstrations. A dozen youths were arrested for attempting to hoist 
Congress flag on the Central otflee of the Calcutta Corporation.— At Patna Mr. 
.A. N. Singha, the Provincial Congress. “Dictator”, Mrs. Eajendra Prasad and 
four other ladies were arrested for leading a procession. Several volunteers 
were also arrested for attempting to hoist national flag on the High Court.—Seth 
Govindas was arrested at .1 ubbiilpore for leading a procession.—In Bombny, a 
crowd of demonstrators at Chowpatty were dispersed by a mild lathi charge 
and five arrests were etTected.—Mr. Chottabhai Desui, President of the Bombay 
“War Council”, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous and a fine of Us. 150. Six 
volunteers who were arrested along with the President were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from six months to throe months. Mr. Amigraha 
Narayan Singha, described as the Bchar Provincial Congress “Dictator”, and 
Chandrabatlii Devi, District Congress “Dictator”, who were arrested to day, 
were sentenced, on Isl Ifebruary, under Section 17 (2) Criminal J.aw Aiiierid’ 
meiit Act to fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment each, while nineteen others 
including two ladies, were sentenced under Section 17 (1) of the Act to four 
months’Jrigorous imprisonment each.—Forty-nine persons, including two women, 
who wore a n ested to-day in Calcutta in different oatches on charges of leading 
an unlawful procession and being members of an unlawful assembly, were sen¬ 
tenced on Ist February by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment each. The convicted persons included Mr. IL P. Chatter- 
jne, Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation, and Doctor Indranarayan Sen- 
Oiipta. 

Civil D'hohedienm Prisoners-. An Official Analysis :—Official figures regarding 
communal ehuraetcr of the (,’ivil Disoliedienco prisoners show that in the case 
of Ajmero Mewura, out of a total of 262 Congress prisoners sentenced up to the 
end of September, 207 were Hindus. In Assam out of 887 Civil Disobedience 
prisoners in the Sylhet .fail 8t)6 were Hiiidns and 21 Muslims. In Bengal of 
2,957 prisoners at the end of October, .33 were Mahomedans and the rest Hindus. 
Ill Bihar and Orissa 99 per ce.nt of the prisoners in the Patna and Cuttaek jails 
are reported to be Hindus anil 55 per cent of them illiterate. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces out of Civil Disobedience prisoners nil except 24 were TTindns. In Coorg 
all the prisoners wore Hindus with no visible means of subsistence. In Delhi 
91 per cent, were Hindus, fn Madras of 904 Congresa prisoners in the Rajah- 
Mundry, Trichiiiopoly and Cannauora jails 892 were, Hindus, 6 Muslims and G 
ChristiauB. in the Punjab, in the Central .Jail at Multan 89 per cent, were 
Hindus and fiiklis and Muslims 10 and 3 per cent respectively. In the old 
Central Jail 04 per cent, were illndiis and 9 per cent, other communities, In 
the United Provinces Uu: perceiitago in the four jails of Hindus vvas as follows : 
Lucknow Camp Jail 99 per cent., Lucknow District Jail 98 per cent., Fyzabad 
District .lail 96 per cent, and Bareilly District Jail cent, per cent. 

29th. Begum Shah Navax on women's franchise Begum Shah Nawaz in .a letter 
to “The Times” presenting the ease of women in the new Indian eouBiituUon, 
urged direct representation for women and that they should be represented on 
the Central Upper Chamber. She asked for the unconditional recognition of equa¬ 
lity between sexes as a Fuiulamcntal Eight and also that women members of the 
House of Commons should have a place on the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Begum Shah Nawaz added it was essential that there should be differential qualifica¬ 
tions for women in order at least to enfranchise the number of women reeommon- 
ded by the Franeliise Committee. 

31st. Lancashire’s threat to India The contention that the Indian cotton duties 
on Lancashiio goods are unjnstifiabiy high is expressed in the annual report of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Th report says that it appears that British 
and Indian Governments have taken undue advantage of the restraint shown by 
Lancashire and allowed tho alliance of Indian raillowuers with the Congresa to 
hurry them into action, which disregarded other legitimate interests. If that is 
proved to be the case in future, Lancashire will be forced to uae,a political weapon 
and call on its Parliamentary representatives for action to redress the situation of 
obvious inequity. 

Anti-Indian propaganda in England iinMerabors of Parliament have lately been 
receiving a number of letters from their constituents urging them to oppose tho 
Indian policy of the Government, to support the views of Mr, Churchill, to re- 
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fuse responsibility at the Centro till Provincial autononw has had a fair trial, and 
to limit Provincial autonomy (said a “Times” report). TIjo similarity of many of 
these communications led to the discovery of their common origin in a circu¬ 
lar issued by the Executive Committee of the Indian Empire Society to its mem¬ 
bers, requesting them to induce electors to write letters to the members of 
Parliament in the above strain. They also appended to the circular model letters. 

“No autommy for Bengal” •. Euroman Association Decision :—Provincial autono¬ 
my, 80 for as Hengal was concernea, should be withhold in toto until such time 
as its inauguration could take place with safety, was the observation made by 
Mr. H. Carey Morgan, Cbaitman of the Calcutta Branch of the European As¬ 
sociation, in the course of his speech at the annual meeting of the Branch at 
Calcutta. The views of this Branch had been approved, ho said, by the other 
branches of the Association and ho added that representation had been made to 
His Majesty’s Government, 

Bengal Q-overnor on the coming Reforms:—\l. E. Sir .John Anderson, ad¬ 
dressing the European Association at Calcutta, said that ho deprecated too much 
the cry of “Breakers Ahead” and added that responsibility had a sobering and 
steadying effect. His Excellency supported central responsibility and absolute 
autonomy for provinces. Leaving aside conditions of emergency, His Excolicney 
said that responsible government was not really compatiblo with outside control. 
Regarding the question of law and order in Bengal, Sir J. Anderson said that 
the time had not come to pronounco the final judgment init His Excellency 
hoped that tbo province might not ho singled out for special treatment whett full 
self-goveruracnt was being conferred on other provinces of fudia. 

FEBRUARY 1933 

Jsl. The Viceroy’s Address to the Assembly “There is no tarrying on the road of 
constitutional advance. Steadily and surely the march to Federation proceeds. 
In spite of themselves, the leaders of the Civil Disobedience movement will, I feel 
convinced, bo caught up in the living forces of constructive politics, which Iho 
near approach of the now Constitution is releasing on all sides.”—Thus observed 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the course of his address to the members of 
the Assembly, Regarding the Joint Select Committee procedure, Ilis Excellency 
said that the Secretary of State would shortly announce tho lines to bo followed 
.after the publication of the White Paper. The Viceroy was confident that repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian legislatures would be among tno.se invited for consulta¬ 
tion. As regards tho situation in tho country, His Excelleney was glad that tho 
Oovernraenfs policy of not relaxing the measures again.st Civil Disobedience had 
commended itself to an everrincreasing number of moderates and he assured tho 
House that these measures would be in force only during the transitional stage. 

Sarda Act Conference Tho Sarda Act Conference was held at Delhi under 
the piesideucy of Dewan Bahadur Havbilas Sarda, the author of the Act. A 
resolution was unanimously passed asking tho Government to take steps to amend 
the law so as to proven t child tnarriages from being performed in contravention 
of the Act. The resolution added, that in order to give the country the full 
benefit of it tho Child Marriage Restraint Act should be so amended as to give 
power to District Magistrates to issuo injunctions stopping the perfornassnoe of 
marriages which contravened the provisions of tho Act. 

2nd, Delhi “Conapiracg” Case dropped :—Tho Government of India announced 
abandonment of tho Delhi Conspiracy Case after 21 month’trial. The total annual cost 
of the trial was about Rs. 3,50,(XX). Tho Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the special procedure which was adopted to expedite the trial had 
failed to secure that object and so the conspiracy case was not to be pursued. 
Some of the accused, however, who were alleged to have committed serious overt 
acts would bo placed for trial under the ordinary procedure. Two would bo 
detained under Regulation III of 1818. 

3rdl. M'7's. Oandhi Arrested Mrs, Easturihhai Gandhi and six other women were 
arrested in the viilago of Bae in Borsad taluka, when they along with a hundred 
local women went in procession shouting slogans. The arrested persons wero 
taken to Borsad for trial. Mrs. Gandhi was sentenced on the 8th under Section 
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17 (1) of tho Oriininal Law Amendment Act to six months’ iraprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Us. 500 or in default, to underp;o six weeks’ further imprisonment. 
Six other ladies who were arrested along with Mrs. Gandhi were sonteiicod 
under Section 17 (2) to eighteen raemths’ iraprisonment and to pay a fine of Es. 
200 or in default to undergo six months’ further imprisonment. 

4tb. Sir S. [loare on the Indian Qneslion \~h\ the course of letter to his constituents, 
reviewing the Indian prohiem, Sir Simucl Hoarc said: ‘ VVc h.ave no intention 
of abdicating responsibilities and wa certainly shall not report the Irish precedent. 
While wo are prepared to support tho cau.so of Indian Bi;lf-governmcnt wa are 
certainly not going to aaoriflee Itrilish or Imperial interests”. 

5th. Hoard’s Review of Indian Situation : —M.nking a .statement in the Commons on 
the position in India Sir S.imnel 'loare said that, daring January, there wore 
ocoiisional outbursts of Oungress activity accompanied by minor disturbancea but 
the situation continued to be well in hand. 14,813 were impri.soncd for political 
offenoes at the end of Deoember compared to 17,1 lo at the end of November. 
Tho interest of itwny Conge,;.s3 workers wa-s diverted to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign 
against Untouchability. 

6th. Ban on Allahabad Mcetinr/ ;—A piiblie meeting in Allahab;id in eonnootion with 
tho anniversary of Pandit Matilal which was to leave been presided over by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, was ))rohibitcd by the District Magistrate of Allahalaad. In 
the course of a stateraout to tho Press regarding tho ban, Sir Toj Bahadur said 
that the District Magistrate might have been more considerate nnfl made a refer¬ 
ence to tho oonvenor.'J of tho mcoting who were politicians of dillercnt schools, 
even though Oongtessmon might join it. Ho addel that actions of such charac¬ 
ter only tended to cause uuncc..!ssary uud avoidable irritation and annoyance to 
public sentiment. He concindes by saying that “it is titne it was realised that 
there is a limit to exasperation of piihiic foeliug on a quostion of tliis character”. 
Pandit Hirdjiyanalh Kunxrii, one of the oonvcuor.s, .applied to t!ic Ses.sions Judge, 
Allahabad, to revise the order of the District Mvgistratc. 'I'lie Bessions Juilgo 
dismissed tho application on the ground that it would ,bo waste of time to con¬ 
sider it since no order passed iiy him could rdl'cct any similar order which tho 
Magistrate may pass in future. 

ComlUion for Oandhi’s release : -In the .4sf)em')ly Sir Harry Haig was bom¬ 
barded with a series of questions relating to the release of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Homo Momber maintained that the key to the whole qnnstion lay in tho Congress 
attitude on Civil Disobiidioncc whether they intended to continue it or abandon it. 
Members sngLmsted that since Mr. Gandhi, if released, would bo preoccupied with 
anti-unCoiichauility campaign it would bo safe and desirable to release him and 
other political prisouer.s. Sic Harry Haig .a.aid ihtil the Government had received 
no sati.sfactory asinrancc (hat with the release of Mr, Gandhi there would be 
complete abaudonmeiit of Civil Disob.idiCiic,!. On (ho other hand, Mr. Gandhi 
himself only so recently .as January 14 stated that ho would u.sc all his talents 
for the Civil Disohedicneo movement. 

8th, Bombay Liberals Caalanm Reforin I’rapos.ds : A mammoth (uootiiig of the 
citizens of Bombay bidonging to various schools of thought, was hold in the 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall, which w.as packed to tho full. Bir Chimanlal Sn'lalvad 
presided, and the speakers included Sir Oovind Eao Pr.adhan, Sir M. 

Visvesvarayya, Mr. Mathnrdas Vassanji, Mr. JI. P. Mody, Mr. li. P, 

Masani, Mr. J. K. Mehta, Professor D.ivar ajid others. Eesoludons were 
passed, expressing dissatisfaction with tho Eeforms proposals tint have emerged 
from tho deliberations of tho Third Eouiid Tabic Confercaeo and demanding the 
release of all political prisoiUTS in order to secure a iwaceful atmosphere for the 
consideralion of the Eeforms scheme. 

Hardship of Political Prisoners: Questions in Assembly :—Question hour to-clay 
was unusually enlivened by Mr. Satyeii Mitra’s qmstions regarding political 
prisoners, and their hardships in Madras Presidency, Dcoli Detention Camp and 
AndamaiiB. Answering Mr. 8. Mitra, tho Homo Member .said that tho question 
of association for Mr. Bose, a lonely State prisoner in the Jubbulporc 
Jail was under tho consideration of Governniont and Government’H decision would 
be reached at an early date. Sir Harry Haig saw no reason for (supposing that 
Satindranath Sen, a Bengal detenu in the Ajmer Central Jail was getting a 
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treutrnciit wliich was unjustiCiablu. Tho (|uosUoii of ti’iiiiBfui’i’iiin him (licrcfon; did 
not arise, d’hurc are cif!;ht State iirisonnrH from IJeoKai coiiriiKid iit the Jails of 
Uiu Madras rresklcncy and tho lloiriu Meiiibac aaid iJiat be was not prop.ired t<» 
fjivo detailed iiifonnation about them but aaid that tho "oiieral statn of health of 
those priBoiiara was aatisifactory. Sir Ifarry Itaii; informed the House that the 
Uovcrnniciit had accepted the {fcucral principle th.at prisoners couvicled of terrorist 
crimes should be liable to be sunt to tho Andamans. 

9lh, Ar?rsls and Convictions Sc;lh Dainodar Das, dcHciibtal as the “Dictator” 
LI. 1'. (Jotifitess Committee was Hcntciiecd at IJareilly to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a litic of .hO rupees. Brimati Vidya Bati, “ilietator”, 
Allahabad and another woman wore scnlcnci'd to six months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, and to pay a fine of Its. 15 each uiulcr ihc Criminal Law Araendinent 
Act in connection with thii Congress procesHinn at Bareilly on tho 12lh of 
January last.—Seth Covindas who was arreslcd on L’fiLli January in connection 
with the Indopendeneo Day celebr.aliona was sentenced on the Dlh li'cbniary to one 
year’s rigorous iiniariaoiimcnt and .-i fine of Us 2000 in default to three months’ 
additional imprisonment.—Mr, D''bii)rasad Shukla who was ril.so arrested with 
him was awarded six /nontln’ rig'aroiia imprisonment and a fine of Us. 100 in 
default to one-and-a-lialf months’ further imprifionincnt. 

I'ith. Condition of Oo.nilltt;/i’s Itclcasii ; fiir Hamnd’s Statement lei Commons : 

It'.'plying to Mr, 'I'lioma.s VVdliarn i. Hir .Samuel J [oare announced that Ihcrc 
could bo no ((ueHtion of Mr. (Jamlhi or other Civil Disoheilicnce prisoners being 
released until Oovorninent had eoavjii(nii,g nrianns to believe that their release 
would not bo followed by a revival of civil disobedience. Mr. 'J'homas Williams 
asked whether Sir Hamnol iioarn tixpi'.cti‘d to get tho maximum results from 
the Bound fable Confereiie(! when the official Icidenj of Indian thought were 
in prison. Sir Samuel Itoire rci)liod that thorn would be numerous reproseii- 
tatives of Indian thought at; any present or £\iUiro discussion. Mr. Williams 
asked: Was it not likely that Indians would bn more ready to welcomo tho 
progress that had hneii made if (heir 'loaders woro released. Wir Samuel JJoaco 
lopiied that it was a very coinplieatod (lueslioii to which an answer yes or no 
would bo useless. 

Eslahtiskiiinnl. af IndUn MadicnU Cotmcil: Mr. Bajpai’s Hill in the Assem¬ 
bly At tho Assembly Mr. O, .S, B.ijpai moved that the Bill to establish a 
Medieal Council in indin and to (uovido for a maintenance of British Indian 
Register be referred to a Hclecl Committee consisting of the Law Member, Sir 
Frank Noyec, Dr. D.ilal, Mr. Aithur Moore, .Sir IlariHing Gour. Sirdar Hanibans 
Brar, Messr.s. Gay.aprasad Singh, Mr. S. O. Mitra, Knnwar llaji Alikhan, Mr. 
Yamiiilthan, Sir Aljdulla Snhrawardy, Mcsiirs, llamkrishna licddi, Ankleaaria 
and tho mover. He was elieorcd at tho conelu.sion of his twenty minutes’ speech 
when ho sought llie co-oper.ation of tho J louse to rejiiov e any imperfectiens. 
Ho emphani.stxl that licenliatoa ehuiild he excluded from the scope of the mea¬ 
sure in accordance with the opinion of a majnrity of tho provijiciid governments. 

I'llh. Arrests ami Cunvictions :—Frayag Dutt and twelve others were sontenced at 
Lucknow to one year’s rigorous imprisonment eaeli un.ler the Criminal Law 
Anicndmetit vVet on a cltarge of particijtaling in activities in furtherance of the 
(Jongrens movement. They w<'re arrested when attemptiiig to oixm an office of 
the District Congrwm Committee :il Ammab-td—At Calciitln, six persons were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorons each by the Chief I’lcsidcncy Magistrate, 
for loading a proeesaion in Clive Wtreel tind for being meinbei's of nil unlawful 
Association. 

I5lh. Tidease of Candh.iji and Valilicai I'rismicrs : Dclnih: in Assembly In Ihe 
Assembly there was a resoliitinn on the agenda by Mr. Ranga Iyer for no¬ 
mination ol ropr<'senliitives of llie House to interview Mahatma Gandhi in jail 
with a view to bring about his release and that of liin followers. Wlien the Deputy 
President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter made a statement yielding 
place to Mr. Maswood Ahmed to move his resolution on the same subject. The 
resolution asked for the releaan of Mah.atnia Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatnllah and 
other political prisonera to fteoiirn their co-operation in the future of .'eonslitiUion- 
making. 

16th. Chill.,iijony Annonry llaiil Absrou lcr arrsr.led :~Surya Ben, alleged leader of 
the First Armoury Raid, for whoso arrest a reward of Rs, lt),0U0 had been de- 
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clared by the Government, and Brajendra Nath Dan, another abgeonder, were 
arrested at Gairala, 5 miles from Patiya in Ohittagono; District. Details available 
regarding the arrest showed that the arrest was ctlectod after a sharp fight between 
the absconders and the police. No casualty was, however, reported. Son, who 
was regarded as the principal absconder in the Ohiltagoiig Armoury Raid case, 
had been missing since 19B0. 

17th. A nti-comrnunal Leai/ue In order to give practical shape to Dr. Mahomed 
Alam’s idea of forming an Anti-Communal League having lor it.s object the eradi¬ 
cation of communaliam in every shape or form, prominent cilizena of Lahore, 
representing various comranniiii's and interests, met liy invitation at Dr. Alam’a 
residence. Prominent among those present were Dr. Alam, Lain Dunichand, 
Lala Shamlal, Advocate, Prof. Abdul Majid, Mr. Jlaridatta Sharma, Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Prof. Ruchiram Sahney, Mr. I lira Singh, Dr. Dalta, Sardar 
Gopal Singh, and Mr. Ralliaram, Secretary Y. M. O. A., laihorc. The League’s aims 
would be to devise ways and means to bring Indians of all classes and comrauui- 
tios closer together to promote the common interest. The League’s activities would 
be at first in the Punjab but it was hoped to make it an All-India organisation. 

20th. Next Conf/ress at Calcut/.a ■. -Mv. M.H. Aney, Acting President of the Congress 
announced that the next session of the Indian National Congress would meet at 
Calcutta on the 31,st M;irch and 1st April. Four provinces had pressed their 
invitations but the invitation from Bengal was accepted. 

22nd. Demand for release of politicals:—A. well attended public meeting at Lahore 
urged the immediate release of all political prisoners and declared that the re¬ 
form proposals as they emerged from tint Round Table Conferenees were uu- 
accept.ahle to the Indian people because they fell tar short of the minimum de¬ 
mands of the country. The meeting demanded that the new (lonstitution should 
include complete Provincial Autonomy ami Central Responsibility subject to safe¬ 
guards in India’s interests regarding defence and foreign aflatra, for a fi.vcd tran¬ 
sitional period. 

23rd. M-. Subash'Bose sails for Europe :—Mr. Bubash Chandra Bose sailed for 
Europe from Bombay ito-day. Beleet friends and relatives were allowed to interview 
him.on board the steamer'in thepresuiico of police otlicors. Regulation lit order was 
not witlitlrawii till the stoamor entered the ocean. Mr. Busil Bose, Mr. S. C. 
Bose’s elder brother, who is the manager of the Calico Mills, Ahmedabad, his 
nephew Mr, Amiya Bose, and Mr. Sunil Bose were the three relatives whom tbo 
Bombay Government permitted to interview Mr. Snbash Bose on board tbo steamer. 
Mr. Bose was going to Swiitterland where he would be treated, Mr. Bose’s parents 
could not come as they were unwell. 

24th. Women Maf/istrates in Jiani/al :—For the first time in Bengal sevontoen women 
were appointed as Presidency Magistrates empowered to sit with the stipendiary 
Presidency Magistrate in the Central Children Court, Caleiitt.i. The appointments 
gazetted included the names of 10 Bciigili women, two Muslima, four Europeans 
and one Parsi. 

28th. Diehards’ plea for modifhcalion of White, Paper ;—Controversy continued to 
rage among the Conservatives on the Indian policy. “T/ie Morning Post” said: 
The bclii^f is that the Government will be compelled to take note of the alarm so 
generally expressed. It is expected that the result will ba considerable modifica¬ 
tion of the White Paper, A large section of the Members of Parlinraont will 
force to an issue the growing demand for the free vote in the Commons”.—Mr. 
Cadogan, Member of the House of Commons, in a speech in London, said that 
he was “opposed to any form of Responsible Government in the Centre unless it 
was made perfectly clear that the essential safeguards would accord with the 
appalling responsibility resting on the British stioiildors for the welfare of tho 
Indian people.”—.4 resolution “that the Grand Council ol tho Primrose League 
views the question of Indian reforms with tho gravest an.xiet.y and whilst assur¬ 
ing Government of its support for reasoiiahle progress in the provinces it trusts 
that the White Paper will not indicate that the British Government at the Centra 
will bo abandoned until there is a definite proof of tho success of Provincial 
Self-Government”, was passed. 

Government of India Budget for 193S-,'l4 :—The Hon. Sir George Schuster, 
Finance Member of tho Government of India, introduced the Budget in tha 
Assembly. The revised estimates for the current year close with a surplus of Rs. 
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217 lakhs, as af'ainsfc Rs. 313 lakhs aocorJinp; to the Bml}»et cstiinate. The year 
under Budget (1333-34) is expected to close with a surplus of 42 lakhs, the 
improvoment beiuK duo to economies in Military and Civil Expcudilure. No ro- 
mission in taxation is proposed owin}^ to the uncertainly still continuing. Sir 
George Schuster made slight changes in duties on boots and shoes and 
artificial silk. The noticeable change in taxation was the proposal to rcimpose the 
stamp duty on cheques with dlcct from the Ist July. But this measure is in¬ 
tended to benefit the Provincial Governments exclusively at their request. 

Denfial Governor on need for proper atmosphere : —II. E. tlio Governor of Ben¬ 
gal addressing the Council said that it was not enough to meet force by force or 
to overbear iawlcssneas by .asserting the majority and power of the law. An at¬ 
mosphere must, if possible, be created in which seeds of disorder would not readily 
germinate. 
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Isl. Ban on Congress session : -Mr. S. C. Mitra put a series of short notice ques¬ 
tions in the Assembly relating to the Congress HCHsiou. Sir Hurry Haig, replying, 
said that though the Congress had not been declared an unlawful Association, “it 
Blands at the present moment for an unlawful rnovemeut, and its activities are 
directed towards an nulawfiil cod, and that is tJie reason why its annual session 
cannot bo permitted.” Ife also stated that the Government’s decision to ban the 
proposed session had the approval of the Secretary of Slate, 

2nd. Conf/resi and the IF/it/e ihper: —Chandhury Khaliquzzaman of I.ucknow, 
an old Cougrcsernaii and acting President of All-India Moslem Nationalist Party 
left for Bciiares to comsiilt Piiudit .Madnn Mohaii Malaviy.a. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aztd joined them at Benares. It was understood that the meeting was for the 
purpose of emphasising the view of the NiUionalist Muslim Patty, that tlie next 
session of ilie Congress should consider favourably the working of the new Cons¬ 
titution if it was acceptable to the country, thereby changing the present policy of 
Civil I)i.sobedience. Mr. C. Rajagopalaehariar, when asked whether the Congress 
at Caleutta was likely to consider the While Paper, replied that although he could 
not speak for the Congress personally ho was of opinion that it could not con¬ 
sider the White Paper so long as Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen were in 
jail, 

3rd. Plea for a non-communnl Parlij :--An informal meeting of the members of the 
Council of State and the AsHcmbTy was held at New Uelhi in the Western Ho¬ 
tel to consider the desirability of forming an All-India organisation based on non- 
coinnmnal liiu;,s to woik the new Constitution. The Kumar R.'ija of Vcnkalagiri 
was the prime mover with regard to this matter. 

5th. nissatisfaction inilh Reforms proposals :—A public meeting was held in the 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad, to consieW the reforms proposals, under the presidency 
of Pundit ilirduyanalh Kun/.rii. The Pundit was of opinion that the proposals 
were not of such a character as to satisfy the people of India. He also pleaded 
for the release of all political prisoners iit order to create an atmosphere of good¬ 
will. Mr. C. Y. Chiiilamoni characterised the present scheme as most unsatis¬ 
factory and one sided. Mr. Chinlani.ani appealed to iii.s counltymcti to make it 
diltieult, if not utterly impossible, to palm off utterly uu.satisfactory Refunus as if 
they were the Magna Cbarta of India.” A resolulion was passed expntssing 
dissatisfaction with the reform proposals and opining that a definite period 
must be fixed for nationalisation of the army. 

The Moslem League A meeting of the Council of the All-liidia Muslim League 
wa.s held at the \Vc.stor]i Hotel, New Delhi, under the chairmanship of Mian 
Abdul Azik, President of liiu AlAIndia Moslem League. The question 
of the amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League with the All-India Muslim 
Conference was discussed, Sir Mahomed Yakub sponsored the resolution regard¬ 
ing araalsaraation which was stoutly opimscd by some. Tbc, meeting ended in 
utter confusion, some of the members indulging in a light with sticks and chairs. 

Police raid ‘ Contp’uss camp" in Calcutta-. —The police r.iided a house in Nim- 
tolaghat Btrcct, Oaioutta, described as a “Congress Camp” organised under the 
auspices of tbc “All-Iudia Congress Committee” in connection with the session of 
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the Coii(»reija on '3l3t Mnreb, and seized a ryclostyle loiicLiiu' and 000 copies of 
uiiauthoiiBed ieiiilels. Two poisons said to lie ciipiip;cd in iirinting leallcts were 
arrested. 

9th, French Police OfCickil shot at : —Mr. Qniini, Police Conimiaaionei', French Ohaiid- 
ernaf^oro, was sliot at by three armed L!en;;,di youths. Mr. tiiiinn was taken to 
Ohandernaf!;ori! hospital where bodied the next moniinp. It was stated that a parly 
of three armed lieiif'ali youths were hiding in a house and, on rceeiviiiK informa¬ 
tion, Mr, (iiiinn went to tlic house to make cni(nirieM. d'ho occupants of the 
house tried to cscajin and wi re- pursued hy (lie eoinniinnioncr ami boiiu; policemen. 
One of the pursued llenpalia turned and fired (hreo shols at Mi-. tiuinii causing 
him serious injuries in the abdomen, A constable was also Biliously injured. Of 
the three IJeujfali youths, two cBcaped while (he third was arrcBtcd. 

“Calcutta Gimf)rcss'’ Rr.ccplion ConunUlcc Banned Caleulta (lazetle 

(Extraordinary) published Ihu follovviiij; notideatiun of the Oovernment of liciipal: 
“Whereas the Ouvernor in (Joune.il is of opinion th.it the. asBoeiation at present 
known by the name of tlie lleccption <Jouimit(ee of llu; fndiaii Naliona! Itonjiresa 
1933, lias for its object inlorforence witJi the adniieistration of law and wilh the 
maintonance of law and order and that it conijlitutes a daiiper to the public 
peace ; Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by Bcclion Ml of the 
Indian (Jriniinal Law Amendment Act. J908 (XIV of 1908), as amended by the 
Devolution Act, 1920 (XXXVI11 of lOJO), the (lovcrnor in flouiuil is pleased to 
declare the said association to be unlawful. 

I2th, Sentence on Mr. A. K.\ Amin Mr. A. Iv. .^nlin, llarrislcr id-Lavv, and 
thirteen others who were arrcsIcJ as the rc.sidt id' a serien id' raids by the llom- 
bay O. 1. I), in connection with the printinj.'; of (Jon;;rcsij llnllctin;) were con¬ 

victed, under Section (I) of tho Criminal Iriw Amendment Ad, and sentenced to 
six mouth.s' riKorouH imprisonment. Twelve of the accused, inelndin" Mr. Amin, 
Barrister, who wore also char;.;cd under Section IV (J) of the sanu’ .Act, wcro 
sentenced to two years’ ripmrous imprisonnicot. 

iikh. Slates and Federalinn \~~An informal conference winch II is Excellency 1,he 
Viceroy had with ihe Princeu wa.s adjourned sine die. 'I’hc object' of conyciiiiiK 
the Conference was to dincusn with the Princes (ho (picsiion of ullocalion of soafs 
in the Federal Lipdsbdnrc. Many of those present were said to have exiilaiiied the 
dillicully of oH'i.'riiij; tL(‘ir views without knowing; whclhcr the Indian Slates 
would join the Federation at .all, while, of conrsc, I hey were in favour of the 
principle of i'’edcration. Fiirlhcr, it was nlatcd, uidil (hi'y knew what Bafep;uard8 
were provided in the proponed comititulion for (he PrineCH, it would he prcnui" 
ture for them to commit themselves on the ipiestion of allocation of scats, ft 
was also felt that better rcsiills could be achieved after Ihe |>uhlication of the 
White Paper. 

Bem/al and the Poona Pad Mr .litendralal Jlanncrjee moved in the Bcnpal 
Council his siiecial motion of condeaination of tho I'oona Pact rclatinfi; to the 
leprcHi'iitation of (he depressed clanses in tho provincial lefhHlatnrcs “which is 
uimppliciiblo in (he peculiar cireumslanccu of PiOi',Aiil, is injurious to Bengali Hin¬ 
du inlerests and subvernivo of Iheir sulidurily”. 'The lOBolution added that as tho 
Poona I’act does not fullil (he conditions for a sulistituted ngrcenicnt laid down 
in Para 1 of the Prime Minislcr’B Award lie nhould revise and withdraw aecep- 
taiiee of the Pact so far as Bengal wais concerned. Exiilaining the Covernment.’s 
position, Mr. Prentice, Ifoine Member, said (hat the prop.cr line to lake for the 
Hindus in Bengal was to get togolher and cndciivour to hammer out an agreed 
scheme which they could submit to the I’remier. Tlie motion of Mr. Baniicrjce 
was passed by the Council, 3" voting for aud 27 agaiust, the Cioverument and 
Europcau block not taking part iu the voting. 

New President of the Asscmbli/ Mr. U. 1C. Shanmukham Chetti was 
elected as (he I’rosident of the Legislative Assembly. AH tlie party leaders joined 
iu welcoming the Deputy President’s devalion to the chair. 

16lh. Congress lloccptioti Commillce Declared Unlawful :—The Ileeeption Committee 
of tho Tndiuii National Congress was ilccliired an unlawful asHoeiatiou by 
the Govornor-in-Couneil in exercise ol Ihe power eonlerred by section 1(5, Indian 
Criminal J^aw Amendment Act, fbUS, as amended by (he Devolution Ael, 1920. 
In tho opinion of (ho Covcrnor-in Couneil, tho Association had for its object 
iulerfereiico with the Administration of Law and mainlcuaiice of law and order, 
and it conslitulcd a danger to the public ix:ace. 
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17th. T/tc [Vhih; Vtijici Tiio Wniti; I’lipL'r, eoiit,;iiiliii}.' Ills Miijusl.y’ti (JovtiniiiH'nt'H 
Rrl'onii proposalu wan piilili ihal (o-ilay. In Kt'iionil, tbi; tiiibsliuu'n of tlio I’lipcf 
(ullowH Uu! R. T. (1. vi'siitu wry clo«;!y. U i:; poinlctl out, Ihiit fbn mere pus- 
kiuk of Uu; CoiisliUrlioii AeL will not iiitrodiKit: the Federiitioii luitomatically. So 
far an the Stiikn are coiieeriied, I'VJcriitioii ciiii come iiilo oiieratioii if ii yuhalaii- 
tial number of llie Staleu Ki^iiify their desire to join it. It is, Iiowever, staled 
that it i.s not the pui'iiose of the present proposula to merely iutruduee I’l-ovio- 
rial Autommiy willi Eederatiou as ii mere eoiitiiip;oncy. The Kederatioii will come 
into force only iifier a further adihius from both Houses of I’mliameut. The 
Act will coiiiaio ]iroviniouf) enublini>; prior iulroductioii of I’roviucial Autonomy, 
it mc.esaaiy. T'he Federal Lcfrislatine will be Ijiciiuieral, the Upper t'hamber coii- 
idslimr of iJOtJ mcmber.s while the lower will consisi, of 375. 'f’he friiuchise for 
lliis Icipslalure will approximaldy be the same as tllat now existiup,' for Frovin- 
cial Lc'dalalurca. The (lovernor-ttcueraru speci.al powers and rcspousibiliticH ure 
dealt with at ^reat. lenpth- 1 tefeoei', E.xleriial Albiirs and Kcclrsiastical matters 
will be in cliarj'u of Collnscllows, not RlioiKlcrs, and adminisiered by (he (lover- 
nor-tleneral. Jie^ardiiifr (''ininme, the tlovcrnoi-Cencral’ri 'special resiionsibilily 
is to nive him powers of interv'cntioa slioidd his Minii-ters' policy endanger the 
provision of re-soiiiecs for reseried deparl iiieiitH. .4 lluaiieial adviiu r in to he 

appointed to assist the (lovernor-tlener.d. Ollier niatlei's in respect of which he 
h;in 'special I'espomiilVility’ are : safcaiiar.linjr linaneial Htalnlity ; protection of 
legitimate interests of minorities, of the Hervices ami of the rip,lils of Indian 
i-ii.iles ; the preveutiem of coinmeieial diHerimiimtioii ami any matter which idlecls 
liie adininistriilioii of reservetl depirlmenls. The lolal iiiimber of rioviiiers will 
be eleven, vis, Iflei exisliii" tu'ovima-s plus flind and Orissa. Tllese L’r.ivinces will 
be aidonomous ilnils, (he (loveniment of eaeh beiii!.’’ administered by the (lOvei: 
nor advised by a (liiiineil ot Ministers lawpoiisible In the hsp'slal me. The tiover- 
nor also is provided with ’speei.al lesponaibilily'. 

OrUioiloM Hindus^ DcimlalhM lo the Vii.croy A de|mla(ioii of orthodox 
Hindus waited on His Exia lli uey the Viceroy, to represent their views ie,!>,ardin(i; 
the temple-entry lecislalriou ami the, iivopoaed letonim. In reply to their reiireaeii- 
laliniiB the Viceroy said that in praolio;.'; saiiclioo of the inlroductioii of the 
temi>le-cntry bills it was made dear that the coniiideratjon of (ho hills idioukl not 
proceed unless they were siibj 'eted lo the fullest e.xaminatioii in nil their iispeels 
not merely in the lef'.iMlatnre hut also ciituide by all those who would he nH'ccted 
by them.' His Excellency assured them that all elasses of their conimnnity would 
la) piveii full op[iur(nnily to record liieir views and, in pnrlieular, the views of 
the heads of rolijpous insliluticins and nssoeiiilions. In eondiisiun, the Viceroy 
also assured tliem of his Hjmpatliy I'Cfpirdin};; (he ((iiestioii of their I'ciireientalioii 
in the delegation lo the Joint Select Uommi ttco. 

20lli. yiceroi/’s Address to the I’riitccti' fV/n’w.'&i'-The twdflh F.essioti ol the (ihaiii- 
ber of the I’rinces was opened at New Delhi by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. In doiii};- BO. His Excellency said that it was Ibe PrlneeB who made 
b'ederation a liviiip; idea and a |,u'adicul possibility by their e.xprcssed dderim'iia- 
lion to jiiin llritish India in securing; a real measure of pio,!.p'ess towards sdf- 
HOvernim 111. The Vieeroy added that it was bis tirin convietion that for the 
Indian Htates the Iwlance of advantage weighed iicaviiy lowavds iu'ee)i1,iiip the 
l''cderal sdienie and working; it wisely and prudenlly, ft otl'ered ihem. His Excel¬ 
lency said, tpeat advantaLO'S and they would have a weiji'lit and iiilliieiiee in the 
fi’ederal bodies which would (^;o far to ensure niabilily and ordered progress in 
India in all imitteis not expressly ceded to the Eedcratiuii. The pvoteetion pro- 
iniBcd ill Iheir treaties with the Crown has been reallirmed in a manner which 
would satisfy the most iloubtful iiraonttnt them, added His E.xcelleney. 

It. 7! C. Stales Delegates’ Ripurl ;---Sir Maiiubhai Mehia and Hir Lia(|at llyat 
lihan submitted their re()ort'lo the Btandinp; ('ommiltee ofithc Chamber of ITinces, 
HUininiiiK up their eH'orls, us delej’.aics to the London Confcreiiee, to seeure the 
eundilionij laid down by the Chanilier. They said: 'J'he delepates took their slaiid on 
the six conditions which were deemed iioceasary for tiillilmcnt before the Ftatca 
could acce).>t the l'’cderal scheme. They are happy to report Ihal, ns regards the 
lirst condition, namely iJie aniintemiiice of the intof'fity of the Klatcs and their 
internal sovcrci'pity and their full .•uitoiiomy, as also two other conditions, namely, 
th.rt treaty rlKhts should he inviolate and no future Federal le^dsbiture toiild 
enlarge the sphere of I'cileral subject without the eonseiit of the StAles—these 
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might be Iroiilcd to bavo been accepted by the British Government. Altogether, 
eighteen safeguards are mentioned in the list, and besides those mentioned above 
arc the following: That the Federal Government will have no concern with the 
form of Government in the States and tho method of sdecting representatives of 
the Imlian Stales to the Federal Legislature; that there shall be no discrimina¬ 
tory IcgiBlalioa against any of tho Federiiig States or tho subjects of any such 
States ; that the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend over 
the courts of tho Indian States. The concluding paras of tho coport contain a 
vigorous plea for lire acceptance of the federal scheme. 

21st. Str T. B. Sdpru’s stalamcnt on While Paper: —Sir Ti’j Bahadur in tho course 
of a long sliitemcnt on the White Paper said;—“The White Paper was a 
disappointing document, and the Constitution was not one for a self-governing 
dominion. The most outstanding feature of the Ooustitution is that far more 
emphasis is laid on safeguards and reservations tlian on Central responsibility and 
tho possibility of its early growth and expansion. Ho said that it was not a 
Constitution intended to make an appeal even to moderate-minded men in Jndia, 
ft would have to bo malerially altered in certain respeetB, Our duty, ho conclndes, 
is now to work for material alterations and amendments. The whole superstruc- 
lure is built on two foundations, viz., the Communal Award and All-fndia 
Federation. Our business should be not to attack the foundations but try to 
improve the superstructure.” 

22nd. T)f. Moonje’s appeal for Unity : —In an appeal for political unity and the 
fonveniiig of a All parties’ Conference, Dr. B. F. Moonjee, Working Prcsitlcnt of the 
Hindu Mahasi,d>hi:i, said that, the only way of forging an ollcctivo instrument, to 
force Government to respect the voice of the people and reconsider the 'retrograde 
proposals of tho White I’aper lay in bringing aliout political unity on a wider scale. 
Or. Moonje coiisidered that the time was ripe for a l)old and comprehensive lend 
and appealed to tho Congress and Mr. Aney to take tho initiative and convene au 
A11;Parlies’ Coiihii'euco to reassert tho comprehensive leadership of the Congress, 
which alone could bring round the Government into n sober mood. 

Congress Reception CommiUae members sentenced ;—Dr. Ghosh and Mr. Pan- 
chanaii Rose were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, tialeulta, to three 
mouths’ imprisonment under the Press Act, for having issued unauthorised IcaflotB, 
without the names of llie printer or press in coniieclion with the session of the 
Congress, 'rticy were furtlier convicted as being members of tho Reception 
Committee, which was an unlawful body, but were not scpartely seiUenccd. 

24ih. The Temple-Entry Tho Temple-Entry Bill was introduced in Iho 

Legislative Asscmlily to-day. The motion for introduction was opposed by tho Rajah 
of Koilengode and Mr. 'I'hampan raised a preliminary objection that tho Bill 
was ultra vires of tho legislature. ’Fhe latter objection was overruled by tho 
President and llie House allowed the Bill to be introduced. Mr. Hanga Aiyar 
next moved that the, Temirlc -.Entry Bill be circulated to elicit public opinion by 
the 20th ,fuly. Raja Balrndur Krishnamae.hari opposed tho cireuiation motion 
and condemned the proposed legislation in strong terras. At last, ho urged that 
the date fixed for eirculaliou stiould be 31st Deecmber instead of Slst July. 
Mr. Gnnjal opposed fhe circidalion motion and asked the House not to support 
Ihe Bill. As it was already f> p. m. and us that was the last day of the session 
for nou-oflicial luisiness, tiio President wanted to take the sense of the House for 
a late sitting. As there was no overwhelming majority for it, the President 
adjourned the Mouse. 8o the Bill stood postponed to lire Autumn session of 
Ihe Assembly. 

2Stb. A Menace lo Progress of Edm-atwn: Bengal Governor nn Terrorism ;—“The 
Syndicate and Senate, as was only lo be expected, have given expression to 

their sense of the nunai'.c wliieli the euH of terrorism ofleiB to the progress of 

true cduetUion and indeed to Ihe, ndvanecimnt of the general interests of the 

country. 1 trust they will not permit their disajiproval to stop short at mere 
expression but that they will actively exert their influence over students and 

giiardiaiiH alike to count.erae.t the insidinins position of this pernicious doc¬ 
trine.” With these word.s, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, in his first 
speech as Chancellor, addressed the annual Convocation when nearly €715 
Graduates received their Diplomas.—The Viee-Ch<ancellor addressing appealed 
to parents and guardians of boys lo help the University in counteracting the 
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terrible menace of terrorism to pciieeful pursuit of k:nowloclr;e and said: “It is 
my duty to warn its alumni against the terrible disaster subversive activities 
against Governraont have brought to the country and the set-back it had already 
given to our aspirations for speedy attainment of Swaraj.” 

Vicoroy's Oag : Jain Sahib Prevented From ‘Airing Jlis Views’ :—At the 
Chamber of Princes tho Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the Ohancellin', read out the 
account of work of the Indian States’ Holegation to the Third Hound Table 
Conference. He stated that tho cold logic of the situation had convinced him 
that tho present federation sehemc was dangerous alike to the States and the 
British connection. He reiterated (ho conditions as a sin qua non for the 
Indian States for entering the Federation which was the ost.abliHhrnent of tho 
rights of the States upon something more solid than tho shifting sands of poli¬ 
tical convenience. In tho present Hcheme he savv the obliteration of kingship 
by tho inroads of democracy. At this stage tho Viceroy intorvoiiing from tho 
chair said that ho did not ’ see the relevancy of giving personal views at the 
time of submitting the report of the delegation. While unwilling to interrupt 
tho Chancellor from completing his task of submitting tho report, His Esccellcncy 
said that this was no occasion for airing one’s views on “tho lorriblo dangers 
of a possiblo federation.” Tho ,Tani Bahib of Nawanagar did not proceed further 
with the reading of the report. 

26th. Police Sub-Inspector shot dead-.—At Patiya ( Chittagong 1, Sub-Inspec¬ 
tor Hikshit was shot dead. The victim was posted to Patiya about a year 
ago specially to deal with daeoity cases in the are.a. On the day of tho 
outrage he returned to his quarters late in the night and when he was perfor¬ 
ming ablution in tho attached yard he was fired on from behind with a shot gun 
and he immediately expired. Seven Mahomedans were arrested. They were 
recently hauled up by the Sub-Inapoctor in a case under See. 110 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code. 

27th. Bengal Muslims Condemn IPhite Paper :—“'Tho White Paper is thoroughly unac¬ 
ceptable, inasmuch as the proposals .are reactionary and of an illusive character, 
and particularly detrimental to the vital interests of the Moslem Community”, 
was the resolution p.issed at a meeting of the Ooniicil of tho Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League. 

Hindu Mahasahha Condemns llhile Paper -Tiio .loint Oonfereneo of tho Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Hindu Maha Babha and the Hindu members of the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature met to consider the White Paper. Tlie coiifnrpnee was of opinion 
that the proposals in tho White Paper were “most disappointing, inadequate and 
even retiogressive”. 

28th. Congress Arrests in OalcuUa Dr. Nalinakshya Baiiyal and Hara- 
suiide.r Chukravarti, Chairman and General Secretary, respectively, of the Reception 
Committee of tho propo.scd llalcuila session of the Oongress, and Miinindra 
B.annerjeo were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, on a charge 
of issuing unauthorised leaflets without the names of the printer and publisher 
a ,d also for being members of an unlawful association. 

th. Depressed classes’ Deputation to the Viceroy :—A deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India, led by itio Bahadur M. O. Raja, waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and urged the removal of di.sabiliti they were suffering under. They hoped 
that the Government would assist the passage into law of the Temple-entry Bill and 
the Anti-untouchability Bill. Replying to the deputation. His Excellency detailed 
the action taken by the Government of Indi.a, tlie Provincial Governments and 
His Majesty’s Government for the improvement of their position economically and 
politically. Regarding the Temple-Entry Bill, the Viceroy said that the duty of 
tho Government was to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such 
proposals unless the fullest opportunity was given to those affected to form and 
express their considered views on them. In the end. His Excellency assured tho 
doputationists that himself and his Government would coutinuo to show such 
practical sympathy as the circumslaiices permit. 

30th. Arrests of Congress Leaders in Ca/e«<f(x;—Early in the morning the Calcutta 
Police made many arrestaiin connection with the Fortyseventh Bessioa of the Congress. 
Inspector .I. Lahiri of tho Ballygunge Police Station, with a number of constables 
went to the house of Sj. J. O. Gupta at 309, New Circular Road and communi- 
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ciitcd the ol)j<!ct uf his visit. 8). Gupta wfut roatly in it tow niiiiulcg and was 
arrested and driven to tlio Poltcn Station under a polieti escort. Iti! was buGsc- 
(jnontly removed to the Aliporo Central Jail. Dr. M. Alara, the Congress loader 
from Lidifire, who was then in Calcutta to mulcrgo a furtlior course ot treatmcnl, 
was ari'oated aiul (akeii to tlic Central Jail. Sj. iSuresh Chandra Majuradar, des¬ 
cribed as the third chairman of the lioceplion Coinmittco of the 47lh session of 
the Congress wan arrested. Sj, Uenoy IJose, (ioneral Secretary, was also arrested, 
Sreejukta Drniila Devi who had been lying ill in bed was arrested aitd taken to 
the tkmtral .tail. Prominent Congress workerii who were arrested simultaneously 
with the arrests of Dr. Alani and Sj. .t. C. Gupta were;—Siu, Jyolirinoyee Gan- 
guli, Sjkta, Ifeinprova Majuindar, Dr. Protap Chandra Gnha Uoy, Bj. Jitondra 
Nath Milrn, Amarendra Itose, Paritosh Uanerjee, Ivalyani Das, Budhangsu Hose, 
Prabhal Ganguli, Prabhat K. Hoy, Sailcudra Mitra, ('lotitha Pal, Gurdit Singh, 
Casanlalal Mui'aka, Bhupendra Nath Dntt, Baukitu Mukherjeo, Madhusiidhan 
Das Burnian. The following pursona were also arrcsiod;—(Japl. 
Narondra Nath Dntt, Dr. Ghiiru Chamlra Baaerjee, Mouivi Jalaluddin llasherni, 
Sirdar Niranjaii Singh, Editor, “Jtosh Darpaii’’, Sardar Ajit Singh, Assistant Edi¬ 
tor, “Desh Darpaii”, Gopal Singh Kh.daa, Itagluibir Singh, Pandit Mailaii Jjid 
Mishva. Among prominent ladica and gentlemen arrestcci were Sitaa. Bnjjan Devi, 
Mithi Bon, Miss t'hhaya Chatterjeo, Sjs. Probhat Hoy Choudhury, llajura Singli 
Akali, Bali>ant Singh Pardeshi, Kabul Singh, Gopal Singh American, Harn Singh 
Akali, Ahinash Blialtacliaijeo, Ahinash Bose of Diniijpur, Visvvunath Kapoor, 
Handagan Singli and Sm. Gangarani Devi. Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting Conp;rcn;i 
President, who w.as proceeding to Calcutta by Thuraday’f) Boml?ay 15. N. Uy, Mail 
vvas arrested altho Kharagpur Railway Station. It was believed that the>iTest was 
effected under llio Pnlilie, Beciirity Act. Brijukta Nellie Bcu-Gupta was served 
with a notice directing her not to leave her house for throe days and also not 
to take part in any iiolUieal demonstration for one ‘.‘month. Srrjiit B. N. Basnial 
was served with a notice under seclinii 4 of the Piihiic Becutily Act directing him 
not to leave his house for Ihreo days and fiullicr not to take part in polilical dc- 
moiiHlration tor one nioiith. A similar noliee was also served on Bj, Bintosh 
Kumar 15oac. Notice was served on I'rot. Balish Ch, tilioso directing him not to 
leave house till April 4. 

31st. Pt. Malaviija arrenkd and ndoaxed :—Pamlit Madan Mohan Malaviya, his 
Bon Pandit Govind Malaviya, and grand.soii Mr. Brccdhir Malaviya and party, 
including Messrs, lUli Alniiiei.1 Kidvvai, Kcnlnihdeo Malaviya, C, 15. Gniita aiid 
seven others were arrested at the Aminsiii .Skilioii <■« route to Calcutta to attend 
Congress. Mrs. Motilal Nehru who was trnvclling by the sanie train was also ar¬ 
rested. 'Ihcy Were detained in the Aiiansol Jail. P.nidit Malaviya and tlioae 
arrested with him were rcleaaed on did April. 'I'liey immediately left for Calculta. 
Messrs. Devidas Gandhi and I'nloclian Pant who hid heen delaincd in the Aiiaii- 
Bol Jail were also released on Grd April. 
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U. P. Lihc.rah on Ih-o Uoforut Hchumo: X general meeting of llie LJ. P. 
l.ibcrals’ AHSocialUni, Mr. C. Y. Ghiiitamani presiding, passed a resolution 
recording its dinsalist'acUon with t.iic proposals in the White Paper and ailirming 
that far from being a measure of appeasement, the White I’aper achcine if) bound 
to accentuate political discontent. Tlio As.incialioii i.i of oiiiiii in that no reform 
Hcheme will meet the wishes of Indians, which will not endow India with a true 
Vftsponflibic self-governmonl., witli no more Hum the minimum ot reueivations do 
monstrably in the interests of India for a short Iransilional period lixed by 
statute. The Associ.ilioii aiao passed a resolution iiroleating against the action 
taken by the Governmonl for the second lime to prevent the holding of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Death of U. 11. Jam Sa/;eh Buddeii death of His ilighnossi the Jam Saliih 
of Nawanagar at Jamnagar. His llighiiesa was Chancellor of the Chamber ot 
Princes in l‘J:52 and was well-known in the cricket world as ‘Kanji’. 

4lh. Municipal cmjiloijccs and offmeco ai/uinsl the iUale :~A Bill to amend the, 
Calcutta Municipal Act ot iy.'54, with a view to preventing those who may have 
been convicted of offences afpiiiisl the State from being appointed as Municipal 
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servants, was published in a ‘Gazette Eitraordinary’. The'Bill also provided for the 
dismissal of those Municipal officers who might bo convicted after the enforcement 
of the Act. 

6th. Communal Rioting in Calcutta-.— Muslims and 3 Hindus were injured 
in a rioting at Behaia Southern Suburbs, seven miles from the city, in the morning 
when some Punjabis, joined by a number of upeountry men cbstrneted a Muslim 
procession leading a number of sacrificial cows to Shapur Mosque, and, as alle¬ 
ged, they snaiched two of the cows. It was stated that Section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code was promulgated the day before restraining Muslims from sacrifi¬ 
cing at Qholsapur Mosque, within the iurisdiction of BehsUa Police Station, but it 
was arranged that sacrifices should be made at the Shapur Mosque. Police pic¬ 
kets were posted accordingly, nod Muslims, after prayers at Gholsapur Mosque, 
were taking cows to Shapur, when the incident occurred. Excitement prevailed 
and the tram service was suspended for some time. The police, soon after, 
brought the situation under control. 

Stfa. Mahatma and the White Paper ; No detailed Opinion without consulting coU 
leagues :—The ‘'Bombay Chronicle” to-day published what it had ‘‘every 
reason to believe” to bo an accurate reproduction of material portions of the 
Statement addressed by Gandhiji to the Viceroy in reply to a request 

that Gandhiji should express his views on the R. T. 0. proposals. The 
‘‘Chronicle” declared that Sir Samuel Hoare who had been strongly 

pressed by Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru and other R. T. C. delegates to 

agree to release the poliiieul prisoners, was himself always anxious to secure 
Gandhiji’s return to co-opcration. There was thus a strong move to secure 

Gandhiji’s release in the middle of March at the time of the publication of the 

White Paper. The difficulty, added the “Chronicle”, was “of satisfying the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the release would not be followed by a renewal of Civil 
Disobedience. It was, therefore, decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi to give the 
Viceroy a statement of his views on the present situation.” The “Chronicle'' 
believed that the following were extracts from the siatemenis made to the 
Viceroy by Gandhiji in conformity with the request. The Paper added that 
the Government of India rejected that statement. The “Chronicle”, however, did 
not say exactly who made the request to Gandhiji. The extracts from Gandbiji's 
statement are as follows “It is not possible in the circumstaiiceB in which 
Your Excellency’s Government has placed myself and the organisation which 
does me the honour of accepting my views and guidance to express an un¬ 
biassed opinion on the oonstituiional proposals which ‘prima facie’ bear no 
evidence of being demonstrably in the interi-sts of India. The Pact which 
the Late Viceroy did me the honour of signing with my placing the seal of 
friendship on the relations between our two countries indicates the major basis 
on which the Congress, which at Karachi accepted the Pact, could work the 
provisional Government, namely, on the definite aisuraption of future Dominion 

Status with the substance of Independence. The workability or otherwise of 
the constitutional proposals as I have been able to read them cursorily in the 
newspapers is a problem which I have not the boldness to undertake to per¬ 
suade the Congress to support. At the same time, if peaceful conditions 

for the evolution of Iiidcpeudence are possible, I would be the first to 
use the influence which I possess with my friends in the Congress to induce 
them to agree to suspension of the strife and operation after exnnlnation of the 
provincial constitutions, as in my opinion they may bo a truer test of the real 
transference of power. The provisions relating to special powers appear to me 
framed in a spirit of distrust but recognising as I do the value of supreme 

authority in extreme cases of emergency consistently with the principle of full 
powers being delegated to Congress presidents during the recent strife and 
emergencies, I would not attach undue importance to those if they were suffi¬ 
cient^ counter-balanced by the effective voice and authority of the legislatures. 
As I often expressed ray unceasing readiness for honourable co-operation, I 
would repeat once again the need for a great gesture from the Govcrnmrnt 
which may heal the wounds of the last year and offer a fair basis for bri Iging 
the gulf of misunderstanding and creating an atmosphere of trustful co-opera¬ 
tion. I regret, therefore, and Your Excellency will appreciate my inability 
to express any detailed or definite opinion in the matter of Congress policy 
without the free co-operation of my colleagues in the Congress.” 

3 
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]2lfa. Alleged ill-treatment of Delegates to Ou. Congress ;—About twenty-four mem- 
berg of the Legislative Asgembly forwarded to Sir Harry Haig, Home Member, 
a long statement, prepared by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, containing certain 
allegationa against the Police in respect of the treatment accorded to several Con¬ 
gressmen arrested in connection with the Congress session. The Assembly mem¬ 
bers requested the Horae Member to enquire into the allegations. The Home 

Member replied to them statii^ that he had forwarded a copy of the state¬ 
ment to the Government of Bengal asking them to enquire into the allega¬ 
tions. 

I5th. The National Liberal Federation :—^The fourteenth session of the National Libe¬ 
ral Federation of India met at Calcutta, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 
presiding. Mr. J. N. Basu, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in welcom¬ 
ing the delegates characterised the White Paper as ‘profusely punctuated with 
hesitation and mistrust’. The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, proposing 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao to the chair, observed that it would be wrong to stand 
back. ‘Our business is to see that we take a hand in the work if possible and 
that, if we cannot improve it, we should at least see that we do not hold it back’. 
The President dwelt at first on the great change in the British policy towards the 
Indian question after the advent of the National Government, and on repression 
and the ordinances. He next examined the contents of the White Paper and said 
that the solemn pledges of British statesmen had not been carried out. There was 
not any attempt, he said, in tho White Paper proposals to set np India as a 
self-governing dominion from now or to lead to it in the near future, with a 
period of transition during which certain powers would be reserved. He critici¬ 
sed the whole scheme and observed that unless it was modified there was no 
chance of its acceptance in the country. He concluded by saying that the essen¬ 
tial need was united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme 
orisis in the afiaics of the country. 

16tb. Karachi Merchants’ Association condemn White Paper ;—Obaracterising the 
White Paper proposals as quite unsatisfactory and derogatory to the self-respect 
of India, the Karachi Indian Merchants' Association Committee made a number 
of suggestions for constitutional reform. The committee said that in the event 
of the Princes agreeing to join the Federation, it should be laid down that the 
representatives of the States should he elected by the States’ Bubjecls, In the 
Centre, only Def nca and Foreign Relations should be reserved and that only for 
a specified period. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce ;—The sixth annual session 
of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Oommeroe was held at New Delhi with 
Mr. Walehand Hirachnud, the President, in iho chair. After the address of the 
President, resolutions were considered. The Federation was of opinion that the 
White Paper proposals were unsatisfactory and the safeguards proposed would be 
detrimental to Indian interestfi. It appealed to His Majesty’s Government to subs¬ 
tantially amend it. The Federation urged the necessity of putting an embargo on 
the export of gold and protested against tho Government policy in keeping the 
rupee linked to sterling. 

17th. The Liberal Federation and the White Paper :—At the Liberal Federation, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, moving ihe resolution on White Paper, said : ‘Let the Go¬ 
vernment create political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people 
and so far as the demands go, let me repeat for tho hundredth time that 
Congressmen and we differ very slightly. It is perfectly satisfying to me 
to be a member of the Self-Governing Commonwealth, but I must be a 
member of this Self-governing Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, 
Canada, South Africa and other Dominions”. He severely criticised the propo¬ 
sals regarding the quifstion of the Service. Pandit Kunzru supported the resolu¬ 
tion and emphasised that a deflnito scheme of Indianization of the Army was 
essential. Winding up the debate, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani said that he did not 
want the scheme outlined in tho White Paper to be translated into an Act of 
Parliament. The resolution recorded its “sense of disappointment at the proposals 
of the White Paper as they are over-weighted with safeguards which are not only 
not demonstrably in the interests of India during a transitional period but are 
much more in the interests of the United Kingdom”. It added that nothing leas 
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than conferring the status and powers of a Dominion on India would satisfy 
India. 

19th. Death of Mr. Hasan Imam :—Mr. Hasan Imam died to-day at his 
Patna residence. Mr. Imam was leader of the Bar, and was among the few 
lawyers in India earning a fabulous income. He presided over the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in September 1918. He was a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court from 1912-16. Mr. Hasan Imam was the second Indian to 
represent India at the League of Nations in Geneva. He was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Kbilafat Delegation which visited England. 

20th. Indian Delegation to Joint Select Committee :—The Joint Select Committee 
decided to call into cousulfation the followiug representatives from_ the 

Indian Stales and British India -.—(Indian States) : Sir Akbar Hydari; Sir V. 
T, Krishnamachai'iar ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Ilayat Khan ; Sir Manubhai Mehta; 
Mirza Sir Mahommed Ismail; Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani; Mr. Y. A. Thom- 
bare, (British India): His Highness the Aga Khan ; Sir C. P. Raraaswami 
Aiyar ; Dr, B. H. Ambcdkar; Sir Hubert Carr ; Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ; Sir 
Henry Gidncy ; Sir Hari Bingli Gour; .Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; Mr. M. 
R, Jayakar; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N, O, Kelkar ; Sir A. P, Patro; Sir Abdur 
Babirn; Hir Tej Bahadur Sapru; the Hon’ble Sir P. Sethna; Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan; Begam Sbah Nawaz ; Sir N, N. Sircar; Sirdar Buta Singh ; 
Sir Purshottam Tbakurdas and Chowdhury Zafarullah Khan. 

22nd Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber’s Disapproval of Reforms'. —An extraor¬ 
dinary general meeting of the Indian Merchanis*^Chamber, Bombay, held under the 
presiuoucy of Mr. Malhriidas Vasauji, Vice-president, passed a resolution disapprov¬ 
ing of the Govornmeiii’s scheme of reforms as retrograde and falling far short of ex¬ 
pectations, The Chamber was of opinion that no useful purpose would be served 
by participation in the consideration of consrilutional changes unless and uutill 
full politioal liberty was restored to every section of the population and measures 
were taken to secure the co-operaiiou of the Congress. 

23rd. Oandhi-Ambedkar Interview:~Dt. Ambcdkar had an interview with Qandbiji 
regarding the question of altering the panne! system of election for Depressed 
Classes agreed to in the Poona Pact. Ha said that such a system involved a 
double election which would bo a costly parapharuelia. He advocated a system 
of single election and no candidate for the Depressed clatses seat in a general 
constituency should be declared elected unless he had secured at least twenty- 
five per cent of the Depressed Classes votes. Gandhiji asked for time to 
consider the suggestion of Dr, Ambedkar. Ha promised to consider it and 
intimate his decision to London. 

26th. Diehard opposiUm to White Paper:—The Horsham and Worthing Conserva- 
tive Association passed a resolution by a large miijoriiy against the White paper. 
The resolution demanded that the ludian question should be settled on the basis 
of the Simon Report except that law and order should be under the control of 
the Governor-General. The Political Oommittce of the Mauchester Constitutional 
Club demanded that the control of the Police force should be reserved and declared 
that the White Paper had failed to provide protection for British trade with India. 
The Eastbourne Couservative Association advised the Government to proceed with 
caution, 

ifr. Baldwin’s defence of Indian Polity. —Warm defence of Government's 
Indian policy was made by Mr. Baldwin, speaking at the annual meeting of Bew'diey 
Unionist Association, Worcester, He declared that if Britain did not advance the 
generous right hand of fellowship to India, then India would be lost for ever. Mr. 
Baldwin likened the safeguards to the dual control iu au aeroplane and said 
that when a man was learning to fly, the man silting beside the pupil was not 
there to get in his way but to help him aud if he saw that a crash was comiug 
he was going to act. He stressed that tho final word was not with the com¬ 
mittee but with the Parliament. 

Conviction for burning copy of White Paper: — The Sub-Divisional Oflicer, 
Deoghar, sentenced five Congress volunteers ou a charge of burning copies of 
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the White Paper, three o£ them to four months’ rigorous impriaonmaut each and 
two to three months. 

Mr. Shmikat Ali proposes to meet Viceroy Moulana Shaukat Ali returned 
to Boml)ay from his American tour. Presiding over the Gujerat Moslem 
Political Conference, Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he wished to promote peace 
not oidy between Moslems and Hindus but also between Britain and India. Ha 
hoped to moot Pandit Malayiyn, at Delhi and then proceed to Simla and ask for 
an interview with H. E. the Viceroy. Regarding the White Paper the Maulana 
said that he hoped the Joint Committee would remove the useless safeguards 
and brakes that ruined and spoiled the gift. Unless confidence and trust were crea¬ 
ted, no constitution could be a suecesa or acceptable. Toleration and goodwill 
were more important than safeguards and brakes. 

28th. European support to White Paper :— Sir Hubert Carr, writing in “The Times”, 
criticised the diehard campaign and declared that the Briiish community in India 
was generally definitely in favour of the principles of the White Paper, which, with 
certain amendments, they hoped would form the basis of a new Act. “The commu¬ 
nity is wholly alive to risks involved in the evolution of responsible Government 
and there are certain conditions relating to the Federation and the introduction 
of reforms which they will insist with all the influence they can command. The 
community is equally alive to the dangers of refusing to gratify aspirations 
which had been persistently encouraged for many years,” 

30th. Qandhiji on Dr. Ambedkar’s proposal :—In the course of a leading article in 
“Harijan” referring to the proposal of Dr. Ambedkar, Gandhiji said that “the 
proposals seems to bo of no advantage to Harijans. The alternative to the panel 
system seems to be fraught with grave danger. So far as I can see and 
so far as the system of reservation prevails, the panel system is best adapted for 
securing the election of only tliosa candidates who in Harijan opinion are best 
fitted to serve their interests, whereas I can see nothing but seeds of strife and 
bitterness in the alternative proposal”. Gandhiji added that while the panel system 
gave an ooportunity to Caste Hindus to have some say in the election of Hari¬ 
jan candidates, Dr. Ambedkar’s alternative might well deprive Caste Hindus of any 
say whatever and thus create an cflTcctive bar between Caste Hindus. 

Opposition to Or, Ambedkar s suqgcstion That the electoral method contained 
in the Poona Pact should not be altered until and unless it is given a fair tria* 
and is found wanting was the opinion eitpres.sed by Mr. B. J, Dcorukhar, Nation¬ 
alist Depressed Class leader in a statement to the Press. Mr. Dcorukhar observed 
that the present move on the part of certain people to get the Poona Pact revised 
was a subtle one to keep the Nationalist elements among the Harijans out of the 
Councils.^ Mr. Gavat, General Secretary, AU-India Depressed Classes’ Asso¬ 
ciation, in the course of a statement to the Press, said that the Poona Pact 
was partially based on joint electorate principle and ns Dr. Arabedkar’s suggestion 
seemed to be a negation of that principle, it should be rejected. 


MAY 1933 

lit. Mahatma to fast again: Bombshell from Yervada Jail Gandhiji announced 
his intention to commence on 8th May an uneonditioniil and irrevocable fast for 
twenty-one days, in connection with Harijan Work. In a statement issued to 
the press, Gandhiji said that the fast was against nobody in particular but was a 
heart-prayer for the purification of self and associates. He warned oihers of fol¬ 
lowing his example without previous preparation and discipline. He asked his 
friends not to uige him to postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in 
any way. In an interview with the Associated Press Mahatma declared : "Un¬ 
less God or the Devil, whoever possesses me, comes to the rescue and says, ‘No, 
you must not fast,” there is no possibility of my changing the decision of fast; 
uor unless someone with a clearer vision than myself convinces me that I could 
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not poasibly have been poseessed by God, but that clearly this is a BUggestion 
from the Devil.” He added : “I have not hesitated to correct my error before 
now, but the conviction has to become clear to me that it is an error.” Mahatma 
Gandhi cheerfully answered most of the questious he was asked and said that he 
was more than optimistic about his ability to stand the twenty-one days’ fast. 
He took iho decision at midnight on Saturday and after three days’ unrest, slept 
peacefully that night. 

Seixure of Congress Oawnnore Report More than one thousand copies of the 
Cawnpore Congress Enquiry Committee report were seized in Allahabad, as the 
result of vigorous searches carried on by the police in some places. All the 
copies detained at the Allahabad railway station ( about 190 ) were also seized. 
Instructions to the police were to the effect that all copies of the publication were 
to be treated as unauthorised news-sheets, until further orders. 

2nd. The Road-Rail Conferenee The Road-Rail Conference held its sessions in 
Simla under the Chairmanship of 1 Sir Frank Noyce. The Conference was of 
opinion that in the general public interest, a more intelligent co-ordination and 
increased co-operation of effort between the various authorities and interests con¬ 
cerned in the matter of future railway developments and development of road 
communications were essential. In order to secure better co-ordination between 
various forms of transport, it was considered essential that motor transport should 
be organised under authoritative control. The statutory provision which at present 
limits the operation of motor services by certain railways should be repealed. It 
was also thought necessary that a co-ordinated plan should be drawn up for 
standardising taxation of motor transport. 3'hc Conferenoc then discussed the 
question of road development fund, the resolution on which recommended the 
drawing up of a comprehensive plan to examine the possibility of the develop¬ 
ment of both the main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limits 
of the resources available for their maintfeiianoe. The last item on the agenda of 
the Conference was the establishment of a suitable machinery at the Centre and 
in the Provinces to ensure adequate co-ordination between road and rail transport 
and their future development, The need for such co-ordinating machinery was 
generally accepted 

6th. Round-up of North Indian youths at Madras sensational raid was made 
by the police, on a house in the northern end of George Town, Madras 
where four youths from North India were residing. These youths were alleged to 
have some eonnection with the raid on the Travanrore National Bank at Ootaca- 
mund and on information received that some Northenors were residing in a house 
in Linghi Chotty Street the police party raided the house. Seeing that they were 
cornered, the youths who were armed with revolvers and rifles put up a fight. 
One of the youths threw a freshly manufactured bomb at the police, resulting in 
injuries to a head constable ana a police officer. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape all the young men were captured by the police. One of ihe young men 
subsequently died of a bullet wound received by him during his encounter with 
the police. After a thorough search of the rooms occupied by the young men, the 
police seized disguises, khaki uniforms, ammunition belts, revolver holsters, gun¬ 
powder and chemicals. More than Rs, 1,000 in currency notes were also recovered 
from the youths, 

8th. Mahatma Oandki commejices fast: Released :—Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 days’ 
fast exactly at 12 noon. He was released in the evening. Mr. Wilson, Inspector-Ge¬ 
neral of Police, Bombay, wbe served the order of arrest on the Mahatma last year, 
informed Gandhiji that the order served on him under Ihe Bombay Regulation, 
under which he was detained, had bten withdrawn. A Government, communique 
said that Gandhiji was released in view of the nature and objects of the 
fast which he was undertaking and the attitude of mind which it disclosed. Col. 
I)oyle, Inspector-General of Prisons, drove Gandhiji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu from 
the Yerrawada Jail to Lady Xhackersay’s Marble Palace at the top of the Yerro- 
wada Hilt. 

Civil Disobedience Suspended :—Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension 
of the civil disobedience movement for a month. This sensational announce¬ 
ment was made by Gandhiji in a statement following consultation with and the 
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^proval of Mr. M. S. Aner, Acting Congress President. Gandhiji appealed to the 
Government to release all the political prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. He 
added that if ha survived the ordeal of the fast he would take up the thread where 
it was interrupted on his return from England. 

Appeals to Qandhiji to reconsider : —Mr. T. A. K. Shrewani, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Provashankar Pattarii and Pandit Malaviya 
sent messages to Gandhiji, appealing to him to reconsider his decision to fast. 
Dr. Ansari wanted a promise from the Mahatma to break his fast as and when medi¬ 
cal advisors would regard the Mah.itma's life to bo in danger. In a statement draf¬ 
ted by Gandhiji just before the commencement of the fast, he said that such 
fasts were indispensable for him and added that his fast was not undertaken to 
oblige Harijans but for puritieation of self and associates. Sanatanists need not 
scent further coercion in the fast, since it cannot be broken before its period 
even if every temple was opened and untouchability wholly removed. 

Dr. Tagore’s message to Oandhigi: —Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent the follow¬ 
ing message to Gandhiji: “Great anxiety darkens the country owing to your tragic 
resolve. Pray reconsider your decision for the sake of humanity which cannot 
spare you now. We claim your living guidance in these fateful days of India’s 
history, when our future is being shaped and our millions depends upon your 
wisdom.” 


9th. General Smuts' Tribute to Gandhiji :—“A great South African” : This was Ge¬ 
neral Smuts’ description of Mahatma Gandhi given in the course of his conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Sorahji Rustomji, President of South African Indian Congress. 
Gen. Smuts said : “I regard him as a great South African. South Africa has 
produced some groat men and Mahatma Gandhi is one of them. He is also one 
of the great men of the world”. Speaking with feeling about the fast, General 
Smuts said he did not regard a fast of twenty-one days as a joke. He doubted 
if Mr. Gandhi would endure it. 

Government’s Response to Gandhiji's Proposal: An Emphatic ‘no’ An official 
communique of the Government of India issued this evening stated : “The release 
of Mr, Gandhi eonseqnent on his undertaking of a prolonged fast which, as be 
stated, was wholly unconnected with the Ooverumenl and solely connected with 
the Hurijan movement indicates no cliange whatever in the Government’s policy 
towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards those who openly 
or oondition.illy support the Civil Disobedience movement. The position of the 
Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners was stated by 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st April last in course of 
which he said ; “If, in fact, the Cotigress do not mean to revive the struggle, 
why should not that be made plain ? If there are mental reservations that if 
the policy of Ihe Government is not to their liking they will hold over the head 
of the Government the threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience movement. There 
can be no co-operation under the menace of renewal of Civil Disobedience. We 
have no wish to keep prisoners longer than oircumstances require. Equally we 
are determined not to let them out when their release might lead to the renewal 
of the Civil Diflobt'dienee movement. VVo must not risk the re-starting of the 
trouble by a premature action. The position has been summed up in the 
words used by the Secretary of Stale in the House of Commons. He said we 
must have convincing ressona to believe that their release could not be followed 
bv revival of Civil Disobedience. A mere temporary Buspensioa of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience intended to lead up to uegoliatious with the Congress leaders in no way 
fnlfils the conditions which vmuid satisfy the Government of India that in fact 
the Civil Disobedience movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no in¬ 
tention of negotiating with the Congress for the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience or 
of releasing the leaders of the movement with a view to arriving at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities. 

Bose-Patel statement : ‘Confession of failure' ; temporary suspension of C. D. 
movement ;—“The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobe¬ 
dience is a confession of failure” declared a joint statement of Messrs. Patel and 
Subash Bose given exclusively to the Reuter. The statement proceeds : "We are 
clearly of opinion that Mahatma Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The 
time has, therefore, come for a radical re-organisation of the Congress on new 
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principle with a new method for which a new leader is essential as it is unfair to 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to work a programme not consistent with his life-long 
principles. The statement added: ‘‘If the Congress as a whole can undergo this 
transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a new party will have to 
be formed within the Congress of radical elements.” 

ISlIi. Judgment in Arms Conspiracy Case-.—Alter a protracted trial continuing for 
nearly eight months, judgment was delivered in the Nagpur Arms Conspiracy case. 
Bentenoes ranging from five to two years’ rigorous imprisonment were 
awarded and the accused Maganlal was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 
in default to six months’ additional imprisonment. The accused received the 
sentences calmly and appeared quite cheerful. 

17lh. U. F. Liberals Decry Government PolicyThe Committee of the United 
Provinces Liberal Association adopted a resolution, stating that it had read 
with deep regret and strong disapproval the Government of India’s communique 
of May 9 which embodied a policy of intransgience towards the Congress even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. The Committee was convinced that 
this was not the way of ordered progress, which was only possible by a policy 
of trust and conciliation. The Committee reaffirmed its conviction that in the best 
interests of the country political prisoners should be released on abandonment 
of civil disobedience, and that conversations should be resumed between the 
representatives of the Government and the Congress on the proposals of 
constitutional reforms. 

l9th. Kalpana Dutt and 3 others arrested : Suspected Armoury Raid Absconders 
After about 5 mouths’ laborious search, the police and military succeeded in 
arresting Miss Kalpana Dutt, wanted in connection with section 109. Cr. 
P. C., during the hearing of which she escaped, at village Anwara, With 
her were arrested three persons, suspected to bo absconders of the Armoury 
Raid case. They were Tarakeswar Dastidar, Sudhiudra Das and Prasanna 
Talukdar. Two were killed during the exchange of shots. Their names were 
Monoranjan Das and Purno Talukdar. Rewards varying from Rs, 200 to 
Rs. 600 had been offered for their arrest. These were notable arrests after the 
arrest of Surya Sen on thn 16th February last. Kalpana was arrested on the 
24th November and was standing trial under section 109, Cr. P. 0. on a charge 
of concealing her presence in the garb of a male, and was released on a bail 
of Rs. 30;o and two sureties of Rs. 1000 each. She had been missing since 
December 28. Later, on the I4th .lanuary, the two sureties were ordered to pay 
Rs. 1000 each on their failure to produce Kalpana on the fixed date of hearing. 
The order was upheld by the High Court. 

21st. Ahear Maharaja going Airoad :~-Tiie Maharaja ofAIwar left the State to-day 
for Mount Abu, whereafter he went abroad for a year or two. Matters 
relating to the internal administration of the State had taken an acute turn 
owing to differences of opinion between the Maharaja and the British authorities 
on the question of revenue collection and remtssion of taxation. The Treasury was 
depleted and the collection of revenue slow. Apparently, all attempts by the 
Maharaja to raise loan privately were unsuccessful. The Government of India in¬ 
formed him that if they were to lend financial help, they would insist that the 
Maharaja should fix his privy purse between two and three lakhs annually. 
According to a Government Press Communique, during the absence of the Maha¬ 
raja from his State, “the Prime Minister will have full authority to carry on the 
administration, and to deal with the conditions which have led to disturbances 
with the State.” A comprehensive scheme of retrenchment had been drawn up 
and were rigidly imposed, with the sole object of rehabilitating the State finances. 
It was reported that the Government of India were seriously considering the 
advance of a loan of fifty lakhs. The Maharaja himself will supplement it by a 
voluntary surrender from the privy purse which will now be reduced to roughly 
three lakhs annually. 

22nd. Police raid in Calcutta-.—Dmesh Majnmdar who was "convicted in the Dal- 
housie Square bomb case and who escaped from the Midnapore jail, Nalinidas, 
who escaped following the outrage at Chandernagore, and another were arrested 
by the police following an exchange lof shots. The police raided a 
house in Cornwallis Street opposite the Ohitra Cinema house, whereupon, the 
absconders fired at the police who answered the ^same, compelling the culprits to 
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fiurrender. Dinesh Majamdar was convicted in the Tegart ease and was sentenced 
to twenty years, but escaped from the Midnapore Jail in December 1931. 

24th. Identity-tickets for Hindu youths :—The District Magistrate, Chittagong, issued 
two orders under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. The first 
required all male Hindu bhadralok youths between twelve and twenty-five, resid¬ 
ing within the jurisdiction of four thanaa specified, including the Kotwalli to carry 
identity cards which must he produced for inspection whenever required. The 
second order directed Hindu atudints to read only in those schools which were 
situated within three miles of their respective places of residence, except under 
special circurastanees. The order will have effect from the 20th June, after which the 
curfew order, at present in foree, will be withdrawn from two of the four thanas 
but will remain in force in the interior of the district. 

26lh. Death of Sir Zulfikar AH Khan :—Nawab Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, member of 
the Legislative Assembly, died after a prolonged illness. Sir Zulfikar was born in 
1875. He represented East Punjab Muslims in the Central Legislature. Sir Zulfikar 
was a Muslim leader with a catholic outlook. He presided over the Conference of 
Muslim leaders held at Lucknow preliminary to the Allahabad Unity Conference. 
Sir Zulfikar was a keen supporter of the cause of Hindu-Muslim Unity, 

28th. Hunfjer-strike in Andamans ;—The following Government of India commu¬ 
nique was issued The Government of India have received information 
from the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, that on the 12th May, twenty- 
nine prisoners convicted of crimes connected with the terrorist movement went 
on a hunger-strike in the Cellular Jail as a protest against certain alleged grie¬ 
vances not being redressed. They have since been joined by several others. 
One of these prisoners Mahabir Singh, who was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for life in the Lahore Couspirui^y Case, died on the 17lh May. 
He started a hunger sttike on the 12th May. Up to the 16th May, his condi¬ 
tion was satisfaHory, though he was weak. The Senior Medical Officer saw 
him on the morning of the _17th May and considered that his general condition 
was then such that artificial feeding was necessary. Accordingly at 11 in the 
morning, milk with sugar was given by nasal feeding. The patient resisted 
very violently, both while the tube was being inserted and while milk was being 
administered. At 1 in the afternoon ho was showing evident signs of shock. 
The Senior Medical Officer saw him twice during the aftornoou and in the evening 
and prescribed treatment. In state of this, he gradually sank, and death occurred 

soon after midnight. A post-mortem examination was held and no signs were 
found of either external or internal injuries as a result of the operation of feed¬ 
ing. The patient’s resistance in his weakened state caused a severe shook to 

his system, and led to his collapse and death. The Chief Commissioner is fully 
satisfied that all duo precautions were taken from the moment forcible feeding 
was decided upon. The Government of India also regret to announce that 

another prisoner, Mankrishna Das, who was convicted of dacoity in 
Bengal, died of pneumonia on the 26tb .May. He started a hunger-strike on the 
16th May. On the 17th May, food was administered through the mouth with¬ 
out resistance. On the I9th May, he was admitted into the lhospital with lober 
pneumonia. Throughout his illness, he took whatever was prescribed for him 
and gave no trouble whatever. His death, due to natural causes, was in no 

way accelerated by abstinence from food for one day. There are at present 

thirty-nine prisoners on hunger-strike. With one or two exceptions, their con¬ 
dition is reported to be quite satisfactory. 

29th. G-andhiji breaks fast :—Qandhiji broke 'his fast at 12-20 p. m. to-day 
taking two ounces of orange juice. A small, but representative gathering, inclu¬ 
ding Harijans, witnessed the solemn funetiou that preceded by breaking of the 
fast. Prayers lasting half-an-hour included the recitation of Hindu hymns by Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, chapters from the Koran by Dr. Ansari and chapters from 
Zoroastrian and Christian scriptures. Mahatmaji, in the meantime, lay peace¬ 
fully on the couch listening to the chanting of prayers. Just before taking the 
orange juice which Mrs. Gandhi was holding for him at the bed-side, 
Gandhiji dictated to Mr. Mahadev Desai a brief message urging the gathering to 
join in the prayers at the time of his breaking the fast. The following is a 
translation of Mahatraaji’s messageWithin a minute or two, I break ray fast 
in Hia name aud with faith in Him, In His name it was taken. In His name it 
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terminatea. My faith in Him is not leas to-day, but more. You will not expect 
me to make a speech on this occasion. Jt is an occasion for praising the name 
and singing the glory of God. 

Police open fire on Calcutta Strikers About 150 conservancy coolies and 
carters employed by the Calcutta Corporation were arrested following a serious 
disturbance between them and the police in and about the residential quarters of 
the former in Lower Circular Road. A large number of the arrested men were re¬ 
ported to have received more or less serious injuries. Three rounds were reported 
to have been fired without anyone being wounded as a result thereof. The dis¬ 
turbance was the outcome of the demand of certain conservancy coolies to have 
their salaries increased, which demand the Corporation definitely refused to meet. 
These men were joined by about 3,000 carters. About 1,000 of them were noticed 
in the evening to be loitering abmt, and sitting in front of the conservancy 
office obstructing public thoroughfares. Police intervening with a view to control¬ 
ling the situation, the men became restive and began to throw stones and brick¬ 
bats. It was understood that moat of the strikers received injuries when they 
jumped from the roofs of their quarters in order to join those who attempted to 
invade the office. 

Sham Provincial Autonomy : Sir N. N. Sircar’s Analysis :—Speaking at a 
meeting of Conservative M. P’s and their friends in London, Sir N. N. Sircar, 
one of the Bengal Hindu delegates at the Joint Select Committee, analysed the 
implications of the White Paper relating to transfer of Law and Order in the 
provinces and maintained that the proposals in the White Paper were calculated 
not to amount to a real transfer of Law and Order aad the language of the 
“safeguards” destroyed the reality of the so-called transfer. He held that if Law 
and Order were not going tc be really transferred, it would be more straight¬ 
forward to say there was no intention of granting Provincial Autonomy. Regard¬ 
ing special crimes, such as those commiUed by terrorists, Sir N. N. Sircar took 
up the position that if it was intended the Governor should have control over 
these crimes. In respect of other crimes, the Governor should not interfere at all. 
As the safeguards and “directions” now stand, -the Minister cannot be made 
responsible for the Police. 

30lh. Hunger-Strike in Andamans :--A crowded public meeting was held in 
the Mayor presiding, when concern was expressed at the news of the 
hunger-strike of thirty-nine political prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Andamans, 
and the death of two convicts. The meeting demanded an immediate enquiry into 
the circumstances loading to the death and the hunger-strike. The meeting 
Btrongly protested against the reopening of the Andaman Cellular Jail for poli¬ 
tical prisoners from India in the teeth of the vehement popular feeling against it. 
The meeting opined that the political prisoners in the Andamans should im¬ 
mediately be brought back to India, so that the conditions of their jail life might 
more efleotively be supervised both by the Government and the public. The Go¬ 
vernment of India regret to announce that another prisoner named Mohit Mohan 
Maitra convicted in connection with the terrorist movement in Bengal and trans¬ 
ferred to the Cellular Jail, Andamans, died of double lobar pneumonia on the 
28th May. 


Calcutta, 

continued 
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lit. Tense Situation at Srinagar The Kashmir Durbar issued the following 
communique to-day :—8. M. Abdullah and his two followers who had evaded 
arrest all day were arrested at 7-30 p.m. on May 31 at the Zaina Kadal Bridge. 
His followers obstructed the arrest by all means in their power but it was even¬ 
tually effected. After this the parts of the city where trouble might have been 
expected were surprisingly quiet. But a mob of hooligans held up the traffic in 
4 
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IhG Amira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. m, and had to bo driven back by the police 
■who were pelted with atones from all quarters and twenty to thirty received 
serious injuries. Pickets were placed to prevent the ingress of the mob into civil 
lines but a crowd of about 20Ci men evaded the pickets and demonstrated about 
11 p. m, outside. They -svero easily dispersed but later, in defiance of the curfew 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kadal 

Bridge. Three shots were fired by the military and four men were injured and 
taken to hospital. All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 

formed in the morning. A jifeature of most of the processions has been that 
they are all preceded by women and children. 

3rd. Journalist^' Association on Calcutta Arrests The Indian Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tion passed the following resolution : “This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association regrets to note that the Government of India’s communi¬ 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of assault by the Police on Congress delegates 
states, as one of the reasons for holding the charges of Panditji to bo falso and 
malicious, that the Indian Press of Calcutta did not publish such incidents at 
the time. This meeting invites the attention of the Government to the repeated 
cotnplninta made by the Association to the Government of Bengal regarding the 
rigid censorship of the Press by the Press Oflicer making it practically impossible 
for the Press to publish allegations against the Police. Yet, Calcutta papers 
published a report of the lathi charges on persons assembled for the Congress; 
and on crowds of sight-secrs. As to the assaults alleged to have been committed on 
persons arrested while they were in police custody in the various thanas, the 
Press could not possibly publish such reports, the risk of publishing them being 
great in view of the general attitude of the Press Officer. 

Bih, Appeal for Release of Politicals : Headed by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore an 
influential body of leaders scut a ealile to the Premier, the Lord President 
of the Council and the Secretary of State urging the release of political prisoners. 
In the course of their cable, they said ; “Wo appeal to the statesmanship of His 
Majesty’s Government to respond with alacrity to the gesture of goodwill made 
by the Congress, and thereby restore a favourable atmosphere.” 

British Press support for release of politicals The significance of the appeal 
of the sixty Indiana for the release of political prisoners was stressed by “The 
Spectator” and “The New Statesman.” The .former urged the Government to give 
the most serious attention to it, and said that ihe appeal carried the great moral 
weight of the most responsible spokesmen for India, Iwho know the country and 
desire that the Reforms should succeed. The paper said that the new constitution 
could not be satisfactorily applied without India’s goodwill. Government should 
consider whether, at the present moment, when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, 
the release of political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere for 
reforms “The now Statesman” hopes the Government will pay attention to the 
remarkable telegram sent by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to release the political pri¬ 
soners. It points out that the significance of this appeal lies in its signatories. 

7lh. Why Andamans Prisoners resorted to Hunger-strike'. Simla Explanation :—Tho 
following communique was issued. “The latest report received fr ira the Chief 
Commissioner of Port Blair in regard to the hunger-strike, (in the Andamans 
Cellular Jails), which was the subject of communiques issued on May 28 and 31 
shows that there are now no cases of pneumonia and that the condition of stri¬ 
kers is generally satisfactory. The strike started among the “C” class convicts, 
who demanded concessions, which would, if granted, have had the cfi'cct of placing 
these convicts approximately in the same position as those in the class “B”. 
“These concessions included supply of lights in cells until 10 p. m, and of a diet, 
which the free inhabitants of the island cannot obtain. Borao “B” class convicts 
joined the strike mainly out of sympathy with the demands of the “B” class 
men and partly in support of the demands of their own, which included supply 
of foreign newspapers and permission to relieve money for personal expenditure. 
“The Government of India, with the permission of the Government of the Punjab, 
have asked Lieut. Ool. Barker, Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab, who has 
special experience of hunger-strikes, to proceed to the Andamans for consultation 
with the Chief Commissioner in regard to medical arrangements, 
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\Oih. Indian PoUHcal Conference in Ijondon : Mr, Bose’s address: —Strong 
crilieisin of the past leiidership of the Indian National Congress was voiced by 
Sjt. Subfaas Chandra Boso in his presidential address read at the Political Con¬ 
ference of Indians in London, Mr. Bose stated that ns political fighteis they had 
been neither snlfieiently militant nor sulfioiently diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blunder, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag¬ 
nitude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work, suffering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually undone. 
Discussing the future policy, Mr. Bose maintained that compromise between Bri¬ 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indiana to rule out for ever tho vwospcct of periodical compromises and 
urged the adoi)tion of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectual and practical preparation for which must bo scientific and must 
rest on objective fouiuiatioiis. Widj reference to tho White Paper, Mr. Bose said 
that the proposed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people but he 
did not accept the proposids to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
legislature. 

l2th. Civilians’ astoundinej claims'. —The Civil Servants’ attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for comirensation in the event of the aboli¬ 
tion of certain senior posts, tho Congresa views on debts and Mr, Gandhi’s 
declaration on the subject at tho Round Table Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects brought up before the .loint Committco in the cross-examination of 
the witmwses on behalf of the Civil Service Association. Sir John Kerr, 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition of 
such posts as Commissionerships, the members of the f. C. 8. affected should be 
given compensation, Tho Association was unwilling that the Secretary of State’s 
jDowers in relation to the Services should bo transForfed to tho Governor General. 
Sir John Iverr suggested that tho Governor should have a separate account in the 
bank with which the province kept the revenues and that account sliould be kept 
in funds necessary for tho_ Governor to meet his special repousibilities. The All- 
India Association of European Government Bcrvunts, the Indian Police Association 
and All-India Civil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegmds of the Civil 
Assoeiation. They urged tho British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should be deposited in Britain. 


15lh, At. . At. Sircar’s Warning to British rotiticals :—A grave warning was 

uttered by Sir N. N. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of the 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, he pointed out, that “with 
the preponderance in pojmlation of 51 to 48 in a hundred of the adult populn- 
tiO!i, Muslims should have been allowed 50 per o.cut. in excess of Hindus scats”. 
Criticising tho allocatiou of special Beats, be warned the British people : “ I 
e'usider it my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, but as part of my 
s icete conviclion, and as a friend, that, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
B;ngal Hindus rankle under a sonso of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact”, probably in Bengal Ihe consequences will not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another “settled fact”, the Partition 
of Bengal”. 


17th. Another Six Weeks’ suspension; Congress President’s' Statement :—The Civil 
pisobedicooe movemet was suspemied for another six weeks, that is, till the 
Blst of July, 1933. After consulting Mahatma Gandhi after the Medical Board 
had given their opinion, Mr, Aney issued the following statement : “In view of 
the present state of health of Mahatma Gandhi aud the doctors’ opinion expressed 
in to-day’s bulletin issued by the Medical Board, 1 hereby 'extend suspension of 
Civil Disobedience for a further period of six weeks that is, till tho Slst of 
July, 1933.” 

25th. Press Censorship in Bengal'She; Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government’s reply to its charges of 
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rigid censorship of Press reports in Bengsl. It issued a statement in which it 
instanced the rigidity and intolerable lengths to which controi by the Press officer 
was carried. The Association placed a number of suggestions before H. E, the 
Viceroy and also protested from time to time against the method of censor- 
shij). In conclusion the Association stated that if in view of the facts mentioned 
by it the Government persisted that there was no rigid censorship of the press, the 
Association and the Government must have very different ideas as to what cons¬ 
titutes rigid censorship. 

27»li. Indian Women’s TJemaJiiiEumari Ararit Kaur, representing the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Mr. Mnthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs. Hamid All addressed a 
well-attended meeting to-day, They expressed strong dissatisfaction with 
the White Paper proposals for women’s franchise. They advocated equal 
rights to all citizens without any sex-bar and failing adult suffrage they urged 
women’s vote should be based on simple literacy. The speakers emphasised 
the fundamental unity of Indian women Jand protested against any expedients, 
which were likely to divide them communally. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The General Situation 

The political situation in India during the first half of the year 1933, 
was, on the whole, of less anxiety from the point of view of Law and 
Order. The year had opened with diminished figures of political prisoners 
in the Jails of India. In November, 1932, the total number of prisoners, 
men and women, had been 17,l.fi5 and 684 respectively ; these figures 
had dwindled to 14,815 and 610 at the end of December. The surge of 
civil disobedience had gradually been subsiding to its low water mark, 
and dashing only in sporadic breakers upon the shores of Ordinance- 
concrete bureaucratic resistance. Those breakers were still high and in 
serried array on special occasions like the “Independence Day.” But 
occasions were few and far between. The sentinels of Law and Order 
had now not only breathing time, but also time to stretch themselves 
now and then on their hitherto-unslept-in sheets and, even perchance, 
snatch a few moments’ nap. This was true only of those who had to 
keep watch on the open ramparts of Government fortifications, that is 
to say, deal with the above-ground manoeuvres of the civil resisters. 
The civil rcsisters were less in numbers and their manoeuvres less 
engaging. The vigil could therefore afford to reduce its strength and 
relax its pressure. But not so with those who had to deal with the 
underground tactics of terrorism. They had their hands full. It could 
hardly be claimed that the Government positions wasMess anxious from 
the point of view of the terrorist menace. Prima facie, it was a case 
for even greater anxiety. For, part of the anti-Government activity, not 
now being converted into open and avowed civil resist ance, might be 
converted into another kind of activity, viz., the secret, subversive acti¬ 
vity of terrorism. This subversive activity may be gauged not only by 
its manifestation in overt acts, but also by the extent of its preparations 
for them. Now, during 1932 and the first half of 1933, the volume and 
the strength cf this activity did not seem to have diminished either in 
respect of overt crimes or in that of active preparation for them. The 
dens cf the terrorists were again and again discovered and raided by 
the police, and arms and ammunition recovered. This showed that, though, 
perhaps, the country could hardly be said to be honeycombed with 
terrorist societies, it was undeniable that the germs of violence had 
spread and, possibly, were still spreading. So, though Government were 
allowed to function under markedly relaxed pressure in its offensive and 
defensive against civil disobedience, it continued to work under high 
pressure in so far as its operation against terrorism was concerned. 

II. “The Relaxed Pressure” 

“The relaxed pressure,” however, in so far as it was allowed with 
respect to the open off'ensive of the Congress, was, in an absolute sense, 
more a fiction than a fact. It is like the relaxed pressure under which 
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modern nations are supposed to function in times of “peace”. The so- 
called times of peace are times of armed peace, times of intense war- 
preparedness. The substance of tlic nations in peace and amity with one 
another is pressed out of thorn under the cumulative weight of their 
armaments. The dead weight of militarism has sat upon the bosom of 
the world as an evil incubus. All the world is feeling it and groaning 
under it. _ For, there is no denying that its abyss of economic depres¬ 
sion and its slough of unenaploymcnt have both in pai’t been produced 
by it. The Disarmament Conference may have failed to find a way 
out. But it is undeniable that nations are almost dying for a way out. 
The so-called relaxed pressure of peace is, therefore, a very deceptive 
thing. Now, the Government of India was able to claim that it had 
brought back affairs very near to peace conditions, and that, consequen¬ 
tly, it had been made possible for the machinery of Indian administra¬ 
tion itself to work under a relaxed pressure. Upon a surface reading 
of the general situation in the country, one might, it is true, be almost 
tempted to admit that claim as valid. 

III. An “Aemed” Peace 

But it must be remembered that the peace that has been secured is 
mainly an “armed” peace. Government may have relaxed its vigil on 
the ramparts, but it has not dared scriip its heavy armaments on its 
fortifications. The armaments set up under the ordinary provisions of 
Indian Law have, in all conscience, been heavy enough and formidable 
enough ; and c.xperts have always opined that those armaments on the 
bureaucratic fortifications have been remarkable for the length of their 
range, immensity of their sweep and fatal accuracy of their aim. These 
heavy armaments have never been reduced. On the contrary, in and 
out of times of emergency, they appear to have been so trimmed and so 
primed and so operated as to make the merest shade of an affront 
to official authority or pretige a euro peril—as sure and swift and 
sweeping as the recent earthquake in North Behar, Section 144 Cr. 
P. 0. has for example proved as convenient and as effective as an aerial 
bomb. Our well-meaning legislators have tried now and again to outlaw 
this aerial bombing from v^hich nothing under the sun is exempt. But 
Officialdom has been obdurate. Even with all this, the peace secured 
would have been a more genuine and less deceptive peace, if other 
armaments of the tank-type had not been put on the fortifications and 
made a permanent feature of their fighting equipment. We refer to the 
Viceregal Ordinances which were subsequently placed on the Statute 
Book. It showed that, in official estimation, though the actual menace of 
civil disobedience was small, the potential menace was still great. That 
is to say, the factor which the Congress movement represented was simply 
held under force but not killed or eliminated. Like a highly expansible 
and explosive gas, that movement was squeezed into quiescent smallness 
under enormous pressure, so that, if and when that pressure were 
relaxed, the thing would forthwith expand and explode again. The 
equilibrium produced is, therefore, one that spells high pressure and 
tension. The peace achieved is, therefore, more or less a forced 
peace. Government’s steady refusal to part with the very extraordi¬ 
nary and drastic powers assumed under the Ordinances, shows that 
they themselves cherish no illusions as to the realities of the situation. 
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They have won the battle, but cannot yot dare disarm. The “enemy” 
is, therefore, still alive, and may, from under the debris of defeat, 
rise stouter than ever. The so-called relaxed pressure of Government 
is not what it may seem. 

IV. “ The Reserve Powers ” 

It cannot be pretended that the extraordinary powers have remained 
only as reserve powers or that the measnres sanctioned by statute have 
remained only aa preventive measures. The powers have been in exercise, 
and the measures have been in operation. Officialdom have not forgotten 
to be zealous in the exercise of those powers, or jealous of any encroach¬ 
ment upon them. The Congress organisations have been declared unlaw¬ 
ful, and any size of activity on the part of such organisations, such as 
picketing, flag-hoisting or Independence Day celebrating, has been suppres¬ 
sed with a zeal and fortitude never caught napping or bending. Yet flag¬ 
hoisting and Independence Day celebrations are not ip&o facto sins. They 
become so in the hands of the “out-lawed”. When, for example, the 
Indian National Congress decided to hold its 47th session in C.alcutta 
(and it was actually held on the first of April despite all drastic mea¬ 
sures to foil its plans) and notified its intention of doing so, and a 
Reception Committee was, in due course, formed in Calcutta in _ furthe¬ 
rance of that object. Government showed no disposition to blink the 
deliberated defiance. Under powers conferred by Section 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, as amended by the 
Devolution Act of 1920, the Bengal Governor-in-Council declared the 
Congress Reception Committee an unlawful association as “the asso¬ 
ciation had for its object interference with the administration of law 
and maintenance of law and order, etc.” The Chairmen and successive 
General Secretaries of that unlawful association were promptly taken 
into custody. Yet preparations for the holding of the Congress 

session went apace. Bo it remembered that Government had not 

declared the Congress itself an unlawful body. So, such preparations 
in the name, and in furtherance of the object, of that body were never 
prima facie unconstitutional. The Reception Committee was outlawed 
by a special stroke of the pen. It was, however, a _ stroke that came 
easy enough and sure enough. The bureaucratic pen has not only 

a knack but a genius for making unerring telling strokes. They ever 
come ready at the opportune moment. But the stroke that damned 
the Reception Committee could not arrest the Congress. For, it had 
been the pleasure of the powers that be to grant the Idea (in the 
Platonic sense) or the abstract entity of the Congress itself a sort 
of tentative sufferance, a kind of revokable-at-pleasure passport in 
the precarious state of Indian constitutionality. And its pleasure was, 
and is, law. All concrete, material embodiments of the Congress 

Entity had, of course, been declared outlaws. Was the pure abstract 
Congress given snflerence, because, though Whitehall had to chastise 
the flesh that sinned, it was yet Christian (enough not to damn the 
sou], the spirit that might make amends ? The spirit might repent 
one day and ask for forgiveness ; and, then, the benign Providence of 
Ijidian destiny might stay its hand of thunder and grant pardon and 
grace. 

Whatever the reasons might or might not have been, the rod that 
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chastised the flesh and punished its many sins of omission and com¬ 
mission, had spared the soul. But ample care was taken that a too 
lenient sparing of the rod might not spoil the “child”. For, had not 
the soul of politically-minded India been, for half a century, like an 
wayward child and crying the moon ? Lollypops are for children and 
vice versa ; but lollypops of reforms, or boons as they were called, 

had not made the children behave. They had only made them cry 

for more. Liberty to children was not a thing in the gift of Provi¬ 
dence ; even it were. Providence would not give it them. For, does 
not such liberty turn into license, nuisanse and mischief ? 

V. The Calcutta Conokess Session 

However that be, the resourcefulness of Whitehall or Simla Pro¬ 
vidence is proverbial ; it is equal to all possible exigencies. The 
soul of the Congress might be suffered to remain as a prospective 
penitent, but, in the mean time, no quarters were to be given to any 
recrudescence of its wayward, mischief-making propensities. On March 
25, therefore, the provisions of the Chapters I and II of the Bengal 

Public Security Act of 1932 were called into full operation by an 

Extraordinary Notification in the Calcutta Gazette, which recited the 
usual Mantra of the ceremony of conjuring an unceremonius emergency 
measure : “ as the Governor in Council was satisfied that by reason 

of a movement subversive of law and order a state of emergency had 
arisen of such a kind that the existing powers of Government were 
inadequate for the maintenance of public security in that area, ” etc. 
The provisions of the said Act were extended to areas through which 
a Congress attack could possibly be made upon Calcutta, by land or 
by water. By such blockade, Calcutta was sought ito be made Con¬ 
gress-proof. The day of Airways blockade had not yet come. At 
any rate, the “enemy” had not yet managed to fly. Its offensive was 
still confined to two dimensions of space only. The violence party 
had, of course, improvised a third dimension by burrowing in the 
ground. Modern world powers have, of course, laid their offensive 
and defensive tactics in accordance with an non-dimensional scheme. 
They can attack on or under land and water, and on conceivable 
planes of space. They are still assiduously working at the metaspaces 
and hyperspaces, They are taking lessons fro.m Moloch bent upon 
destroying not only what is euphemistically called civilisation, but 
God’s fair and wide creation itself. 

VI. How It Was Dealt With 

Now, by a Notification in the Gazette, Government blocked all 
possible avenues to the proposed venue of the Congress session. 
The Notification was issued under a Public Security Act. The 
Congress delegates were, however, fully prepared for this. They were 
bent upon disobeying the order, and taking the consequences of their 
misbehaviour. A large number of arrests were made en route, of 
Pandit Madanmohan Malviya, Srijut Aney, and others. But hundreds 
of delegates could still find it possible to filter in through the granite wall 
of the Emergency Notification. Many had eluded somehow or other 
the no-thoroughfare rope obstruction at the far-away outposts ; some 
had managed to slip through the barbed-wire fencing nearer home. 
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Still others had entered by discarding civilised conveyance altogether : 
they had come as pilgrims on foot. Whatever were the modes of 
locomotion or the methods of approach, on the first day of April at 
the scheduled time, several hundred delegates, men and women, and a 
goodly number of spectators, assembled near the Esplanade, Calcutta, 
and did hold a brief session of Indian National Congress in the midst 
of prompt, dramatic arrests and Jregular lavish lathi charges. Two 
supplementary meetings, under the same sweet soporofic conditions, 
appeared to have been arranged in the northern and southern parts 
of the city also. Feeder processions to the main whirlpools of Con¬ 
gress demonstration were in many cases stopped by dams of regulation 
lathis of Police infantry and lances of Police cavalry. But a few had 
succeeded in striking into unexpected, unguarded by-paths, and reach¬ 
ing their “ordeal of fire”. Yet Government precautions on that day, 
and for some days previous to that day, had been as elaborate as 
could be possible or as perfect as could be desired. In fact, the city 
wore, particularly in its public squares and maidans, the aspeet of a 
city besieged and under martial proclamation. To all appearance, it 
was not a mere Ilea that Government had arranged to blow from its 
big guns. The magnitude and elaborateness of the counter-action were 
in themselves proof sufficient that, even in the estimation of Govern¬ 
ment, the disabled and defeated Congress was still very much alive 
and kicking. The springs that fed the steam of the Congress move¬ 
ment were not yet dead. Wo wonder if after the sensational Con¬ 
gress session in Calcutta hero described, Government did not work 
out in their minds a problem of simple ratio proportion. If the Con¬ 
gress could create such a stir and make such a show (a show, by the 
bye, which cost many of them the peace and integrity of their bodily 
selves) in the face of such drastic and determined Government preven¬ 
tive and “curative” action, what could it do or not do in the absence 
of such counter-action ? If th^ Congi’oss could prove so stiff and 
so tenacious under such enormous Government pressure brought to 
bear upon it, what would it prove to be if and when that pressure 
was removed or relaxed ? 

VII. Easy DeijUSions 

This question possesses not merely an academic interest, and officials 
and _ the general public should pause and ponder over this before 
running after easy delusions. To begin with, the so-called relaxed 
pressure of Government and of public administration generally, is not 
actually reduced pressure, but pressure that is only less kinetic or 
patent, but really, more potential and latent. The actual, real pressure 
in effective existence is the sum of the kinetic and the potential, of the 
actual and the possible. A determined Congress demonstration like 
that of the Calcutta session helps to bring above level the force that 
generally may lie under. On an occasion like this. Government have 
to requisition and harness to the full extent the powers that they 
have assumed under emergency legislation or fiat, and which, under 
normal conditions, that is, when no organised challenge to their function 
is there, may almost be believed by them or by the public to be 
reserve, if not nearly obsolete, powers like the vote in the self-governing 
Dominions. 

5 
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VIII. Emergency Powers 

In justice to Government it must, however, be said at once that they 
had never regarded, or asked the public to regard, their emergency 
powers as merely reserve, latent, dormant powers which they would not 
be called upon to bring into use- They were never simply an extra¬ 
ordinary constitutional insurance against recrudescence of unconsti¬ 
tutionality. The powers had been assumed for securing three objoets : 
Government had to bring under control forces that threatened to 
undermine its very foundations; Government had to function _ at^ _a 
level of pressure where those forces might not be expected to prejudici¬ 
ally affect them ; and Government had to maintain that level of pressure 
with a view to a safe launching of the new Constitution which India had 
been promised. This, in short, has been the'fundamental principle govern¬ 
ing the whole statics and dynamics of Indian Government. They must 
throw back the aggressor ; they must hold him down ; and they must 
grow and expand. 

IX. The Stati(.:s and Dynamics op Goveenment 

Here there was a prima facie case for Government. Possibly, any 
other government would or should have, in the given ensemble of 
conditions, acted as the Government of India did. The fundamental 
principle governing the statics and dynamics of governments apparently 
remains uniform even under presumably diverse conditions. The Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Do Valera and the Government of Sir Samuel Hoare do 
not function under identical conditions. Yet both may have recourse 
to very extraordinary and very drastic measures. Though _ the objectives 
may not be the same, the action which the one takes against the Blue 
Jacket is the same in principle as that which the other may take 
against the Gandhi Cap. Every government claims the_ inherent right 
to function. It claims also the implied right to remove impediments to 
its functioning. And every government has, according to its own_ lights, 
a vision of a future. De Valora'’s Government has set before it com¬ 
plete independence or full sovereignty ; Sir Samuel Hoare’s Govern¬ 
ment has its vision circumscribed by the White Paper. In either case, 
it has some point to move to. We do not now raise the all-important 
question whether that point carries things forward or backward. The 
Lenin-Stalin Dictatorships in Soviet Russia, the Mussolini Dictatorship 
in Italy, and the Hitler Dictatorship in Nazi Germany have all, in subs¬ 
tance though in form, been very stern autocracies which have dragged 
and driven their flock of docile Democracy with nooses round their 
necks. It has been by all deemed necessary so to drag and drive them. 
For, have not the flock, left much to themselves, an,unhappy knack of 
straying into the dirty ditch ? 

X. A Point to Move to 

Now, the India Government had also set before it a point to move 
to. The point had been dotted on a White Paper spread on a Round 
Table, round which had sat White Gods with gaudy Indian mirrors, 
coloured black or brown, so set before them as to catch their reflexes. 
Those reflexes were designed to be picturesquely life-like and even 
inordinately vocal, like pictures of a boom talkie film. But still they 
were reflexes, and played not their own parts. Of course some half a 
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dozen of them seemed to have been possessed by a “spirit" which, occa¬ 
sionally, made them say funny things or indulge in inconvenient gestures. 
The White Gods must have immensely enjoyed the funny things said, 
and did not appear to have minded the inconvenient gestures much. In a 
moment of Irwinian quintesoence of weakness, the gods had, by mistake, 
put a very live person upon one of the picture cushions. In him the 
gods caught a veritable Tartar. That was Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
carried not a cracker to sc.are but a live bomb (in the shape of the 
Congress mandate) to disconcert the gods. The gods, however, soon rose 
to the height of the occasion, and so arranged and arrayed the blazing 
movable mirrors that they flashed their borrowed brilliance full on his 
eyes whichever way he might turn ; aud so, out-manoeuvred and discon- 
cerned, the Congress delegate had to come back not only to Indian soil, 
but to his wonted cloister in the Yervada Jail. 

XI. Make the Best or a Bad Job 

The nationalist Press in India continued, generally, to ignore, and, 
occasionally, enjoy the tamasha of the movable Indian mirrors arranged 
for our edification in London. For our part, we thought and still think, 
that many of the Indian gentlemen invited to London had accepted the 
invitation with a will to make the best of a :bad job. For, it was a bad 
job to go as “nominees”, and as representing practically nobody but 
themselves ; it was a bad job to go packed in mutually unaccommodat¬ 
ing communal compartments ; it was a bad job to go with divided inter¬ 
est and counsel ; it was a bad job to go with no assurance forthcoming 
from the Whitehall Providence that any Indian dispensation ^ would be 
made even remotely realising the dream that all nationalist India dreamt; 
and it was bad job to go with an almost certain likelihood of being 
played and pitted against the one political organisation in India that 
knew how, and was trying, to create sanctions for the grant of the subs¬ 
tance of independence. It was believed to be a bad job not only because 
nothing tangible was expected to issue from it, but also because,^ the 
Congress having to remain out of it, a Round Table Show of British 
statesmen and their nominees, in which the whole pantomime^ (a very 
vocal one) of constitution-making would be artfully staged, might, in 
actuality, prove a delusion and a snare. Many were reminded of a 
funny story in the Arabian Nights which told how a poor starving 
porter of the imperial city of Bagdad was treated to a mimicry of a 
a banquet by a noble lord in his palace. The poor porter had good 
sense to humour the good lord in his pantomimical pleasantry. He 
heartily partook of the many imaginary dishes, and was convival over 
the fictitious dessert and fancied wines. lie even offered to dance to 
the accompaniment of an occult orchestra of unseen musicians. The 
good lord laughed and cheered in gracious glee. All the time, however, 
the poor porter was inwardly dying of inanition. But the reward of 
good sense came at last. A real, steaming regal repast was ordered, 
in which all that phantom flower of fancy grew into solid, delicious, 
luscious fruit. The porter was paid more than he had played for. A 
sumptuous dinner, purse full of sequins, and an invitation renewed. 

XII. Blank and Black 

Now, our Round Tablers have had their invitation renewed too. 
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There have been three grand sittings at the Table ; minor and infor¬ 
mal sittings have been innumerable. In every one of these, the 
mimicry of eating out of actual dishes and drinking out of real cups, 
seems to have been assiduously gone through; the poor “porters" 
have shown commendable patience and good sense in playing their 
desired and expected parts ; the noble hosts, too, seemed to have been 
mightily amused. But up to now, they have not ordered a real repast, 
The poor guests are dying of inanition, in their phantom Hotels' Eoyal. 
And they would fall to oven a meagre actual fare carelessly served 
with ravenous appetite. But whilst their own empty bowels are being 
tickled by a tantalising feast, and the famished wolf of Indian poverty 
and discontent has been yelling at their very backs, a precious menu 
of minced reforms sandwitched between very toothsome safeguards has 
been placed on the Table in a AVhitc Paper. It is a very sublime 
paper, very precise and liberal as to the toothsome safeguards, and 
very vague and niggardly as to the mineed reforms sandwitched be¬ 
tween. It is, moreover, a paper all white except in places where the 
safeguards have been set in black and white. In all other places, it is 
all white on one side and all black on the other. As to the prospect 
of real, substantial Indian advance, it has commonly been taken as all 
blank and black. And it seems that the curtain is not destined soon 
to be rung down on the mimicry of a constitutional banquet staged 
in London, The blank and black bill of fare is going to be scrutinised, 
attested to, and made up by a joint Parliamentary Committee process, 
in which the honoured guests of the evening may have indeed their 
say to say, but in which our August Host of the Inn and none other 
shall have the right to say the Nay. At any rate, this is how the 
thing struck many of the Indian onlookers. 

XIII. “In Camp” 

The White Paper and the Proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee shall have their due measure of attention from us in the 
body of this Register, They need not detain us long in the Introduction 
itself. Let us come back to the point at which we made a digression 
into the realm of constitutionalism. We had been dealing with an un¬ 
constitutional, subversive movement and Government reaction thereto. 
While doing this, we ourselves had, unwittingly, caught an infection from 
the subversive agitator. We bad been trying to explode a very plausi¬ 
ble myth—viz., that Government, after succeeding in their manoeuvre 
to get round the Congress, were permitted to function under a reduced 
and relaxed pressure. The reduced and relaxed pressure is an appear¬ 
ance only, and has no reality. The efl'ective force which Government 
had to use in their actual fight with the Congress mavemeut, is now 
used to keep that movement in check or restrain the pace of its revi¬ 
val and rejuvenation. And the fighting force is not now dissipated and 
lost, but exists there as restraining and regulative force. It is not less 
effective in the latter form than in the former. The very active emer- 
gengy powers now enjoying a statutory domicile in the Indian consti¬ 
tution, are proof positive that the fighting force has never been disban¬ 
ded but has been located and configurated in camps. In the areas 
which have not yet held up their “hands" and completely surren¬ 
dered—which are, for example, still keeping up an appearance of a no-tax 
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campaign, or which show some violent propensities—the fighting force is 
not in “camp” even, but is made to march and manoeuvre and befriend 
the lovely, loyal countryside. The fighting force is encamped because 
Government want to consolidate the foundations of all generations 
of governments, alien or national or mixed, to come ; and it is made to 
march and manoeuvre and befriend the lovely, loyal countryside because 
Government do not want to vegetate or stagnate, but to march on 
the lines of the White Paper to the Promised Land, taking the lovely, 
loyal countryside with them, leaving the disloyal and the distrusting in 
the lurch. 

As we began by saying, such a plan of camping, marching and 
manoeuvring comes natural to all governments. "Whether a govern¬ 
ment has to work a Ten or Five or Four year Plan, it must plan and 
prepare and provide for the carrying out of that Plan. Without this 
planning, preparing and providing, it forfeits its right to exist and 
function. And in order to exercise this fundamental right, it has. now 
and again, to don the dictator’s robe of a Hitler or Mussolini. All may not 
be fair in love and war, but all is fair in modern statecraft and statesmanship. 

Xl'V. Taking Stock of Actual Conditions 

That the Government of India has not really been functioning under 
reduced and relaxed pressure should be a patent and admitted fact to 
all who take sufficient stock of the actual conditions. The number of 
political prisoners, diminished and though diminishing, is still considerable. 
And this number includes not merely civil resisters, men and women, but 
also prisoners, men and women, actually convicted of violent crimes, or 
suspected of association with such crimes or organisations. The number 
coming under this latter category is also considerable. And the pres¬ 
sure or tension which the detention without trial of thousands of suspected 
prisoners involves, must be understood as a very high tension actually 
exerted oil the Government which have recourse to the extraordinary 
and, presumably, unpopular measure of executive, extra-judicial punish¬ 
ment ; it also means—and we daresay, Government, too, fully appreciate 
this a very high and acute tension exerted not only upon a wide range 
of people who happen to be the relatives and friends of the unfortunate 
detained, but also upon a much wider range of the public in general. 
The Andamans far out in the Bay of Bengal fo^ms, no doubt, a zone 
and centre of high pressure and tension, which has appreciable repercus¬ 
sions on the Government barometer as well as on the public. It would 
have been a centre of pressure of less intensity and volume if it had 
not been far out in the Bay. It is the distance and “splendid isolation” 
of the Penal Settlement (which, by the bye, had been abandoned by 
Government as a guest-house for political offenders), that makes it a 
centre of such acuteness and wide range. But even as it is, its tension 
is not felt as insufferably great unless reports of something unusual—for 
instance, a hunger-strike in course of which some unfortunate prisoners 
succumb reach in a straggling manner the Indian shores. Then, of 
course, the whole latent tension of a far-away penal settlement for 
politicals is brought home in all its painful, anxious intensity. But even 
this is not an everyday phenomenon. Generally speaking, the pressure 
of the Andamans is felt as a dull deadened pressure which may be 
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deep, but is not, except on occasions, poignant. Be it remembered that 
we are here referring to that wide range of the Indian public which 
evinces no sympathy with the Andamans cult of violence or its methods, 
but regrets the existence of that cult, and, from patriotic or humanitarian 
considerations, would be glad to see the lot of the misguided redeemed 
made as bearable as it could be made in necessarily stringent 
conditions of penal servitude. But let us escape from the Andamans. 

XV. The Meerut Case 

The historical Meerut Case, again, which hsid dragged itself over a 
number of years and cost the public to the tune of not thousands but 
lacs, was brought to a temporary close by the award of the trying 
Court, which convicted all except three. Now, this State trial created 
a good deal of stir in this country, a part of which reacted on the 
peripheries of the Left-Wing Labour in England also. Apart from all 
its aspects of alleged criminality, and all its legal bearings one way or 
the other, the case represented an Idea that had been slowly but 
steadily taking root in the soil of India. And it had been a forceful 
Idea. We are not at all going into the merits of the case. We are 
referring merelv to the very general and very pronounced Labour unrest 
and Labour upheaval all the world over. Whether one may or may 
not be prepared to go the whole length with the ideals and methods of 
Communism, one cannot protend to be dead to the very wide and ac¬ 
tive influences seeking at the present moment to right the topsyturvydom 
of the social framework produced by an over-stressed capitalism, and 
restore what is called social b.alance and justice. These influences are, 
in the main, operating against the existing vested interests, political, 
economic and social. This is the Idea, the Urge. Of course there will 
be difi'erence as to the interpretation of its full logical implication, and 
as to the correctness or otherwise of the present-day orthodox methods 
of the communist. But the spirit of a revolt against the vested interests 
as they are called cannot be mistaken. That spirit has been abroad, 
and is stalking this ancient mystical Land. While some are shudder¬ 
ing at its approach and would fain lay it for good, there is a growing 
number of our younger men and women who would hail it as the 
deliverer. Of this growing number, there may be a few who may 
possibly be inspired by the red gospel of Moscow, and like to go in 
for its methods in their entirety. They may not pause to discriminate 
between the furcoat suitable for Russia and the loin-cloth suitable for 
this country. They may be bent upon levelling first, and building or 
rearing afterwards according to differing requirements. Others, however, 
will like to move with greater circumspection and discrimination. Their 
socialism is to be not merely scientific but safe. They would build 
a new house to shift to, before pulling down that which served them 
so long. But earthquakes, economic or other, have a queer mode of 
pulling down bouses for them. And when the crash comes, woe betide 
those who may tarry. It would be thought advisable, therefore, to 
forestall future earthquakes. A vast number are, however, already 
sleeping in the verandahs and corridors of their houses, if not actually 
sitting on the fencing. 
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XVI. Tub Labour Unrest 

That an economic and social readjustment is urgently needed and 
has been overdue, is now perceived by some master capitalists them¬ 
selves. Henry Ford is one o£ them. Says ho : “Capital that is not 
continually creating more and better jobs is more useleos than sands. 
Capital that is not constantly making conditions of daily labour better 
and the reward of daily labour more just is not fulfilling its highest 
function.^’ He also pleads for “the putting of service before profit”. But 
labour is no longer satisfied with mere condescending service or with step¬ 
motherly care now proposed to be extended to it by the “exploiting class." 
It refuses to make peace with that class on such easy terms. It is 
bent upon continuing “class war” till class itself is exterminated. It 
will not be led into the subterfuges of Fascism and other forms of class 
defensive tactics. 

XVI. Tub New Ideology 

This new ideology seems to be gaining ground in India also. India 
is more a land of kishana than of mazdoors; yet a call to “arms” seems 
to have gone forth already to both. The mazdoors have long been 
initiated into the offensive and defensive strategy of direct action in 
the shape of strikes, boycotts and reprisals; and the kishans arc also 
being now taught direct action through a mass no-tax campaign, whether 
or not its leaders have all of them a communistic outlook and objective. 
The idea, therefore, which the Meerut Case, apart from its legal signi¬ 
ficance, represents, is one that has to bo seriously reckoned with in any 
future political and economic and social reckoning to be made in India. 
It will not do to blink it or nod it out. It must be fought or fostered. 
No neutrality is possible. Government, by launching into the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case and seeing through it, have shown that they could or 
should not remain neutral. They have exerted pressure, and by exerting 
it, th^y have thrown the official gauntlet at nascent Indian bolshevism. It 
remains to be seen whether this accelerates or retards the growth of 
the nascent movement. But, in any case, the case for Government 
exerting pressure and increasingly greater pressure in this direction, does 
not end with the ending of the Meerut Case. Here also, therefore, we have 
no reduced or relaxed pressure, but one which is likely to be on the 
increase as the new idea strikes deeper and deeper into Indian soil. 

XVII. Sigh oe Belief 

The point we have been labouring to establish would appear to be 
almost a truism if certain appearances did not, and were not allowed 
to, cloud it. The Congress is brought down : so there is release of 
strain and tension. The Meerut Case is concluded : so, again, there is a 
sigh of relief. Violent prisoners of a more dangerous type are shipped 
away to the Andamans : so, there is a sigh of relief again. Political 
lepers are segregated as are the social lepers (the thieves and cut-thro¬ 
ats), and shoved away to a safe sea corner. The suspects are secured 
within barbed wire in the camps at Buxa, Hijli, and other places ; and 
a select number transported to the arid isolation of Deoli. And there 
is a sigh of relief again. Particularly very amiable methods arc 
suggested in the Gazette for the reclaiming of trying-to-escape "prisoners 
who have, by the bye, never been tried in a court of justice (or some- 
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times tried and acquitted and taken into custody immediately after 
acquittal). Soldiers quartered, curfew order promulgated, and. collective 
fine imposed in troublesome towns and villages : and, there is the sigh 
of relief again. There is an occasional tightening of a screw here and 
a screw there in the puoca steel-frame of Indian Administration by 
means of an Emergency Notification proclaiming fresh areas and con¬ 
ferring fresh powers on officers and men already over-burdened with 
them. To officers and men it is, of course, “the more the merrier”, and 
the Heads of Departments, again, yawn and heave a sigh of relief. 

XVIII. Airro-STToiGESTrON and Make-Bfj.ieve 

But it ought to be patent to all that this sigh of relief is only a 
process of auto-suggestion and make-believe. By many of these acts, 
liigh explosives, that have so far been lying afield, are gathered, and not 
destroyed but laid as mines under our very feet. There is a method of 
averting present troubles by which their time-scale is inverted—that is to 
say, instead of remaining past and present troubles, they become 
future, impending troubles. Not only so. The troubles may be diverted 
and converted also in a manner and in proportions not desired or 
expected by those who have tried to avert them. They may be diverted 
to areas and channels where they previously did not exist ; and they 
may be converted into forms in which they had not their original vent 
and expression. Thus latlii charges and firings, liberally indulged in, 
floggings, seizures of the poor men’s wherowithfil, and so forth, may 
drive an essentially non-violent movement in part into the dark alleys 
of mad, retaliating violence. Some of those who came to suffer in faith 
might thus bo provoked to strike in anger. Wholesale internments and 
collective fines may have a tendency to mar sweet reasonableness and 
not promote it, not only in the few who may perchance have a guilty 
conscience, but in the many who are presumably, as innocent as the 
earth and as uncontaminated as the sky. 

XIX. POTATICAL PUOPHYEACTICS 

In an epidemic, the susceptibility and proneness to disease of 
the people is not a less vital factor than the miasma itself in the 
propagation of the disease. By reducing this susceptibility, inoculation 
and other methods may succeed as prophylactic agents. Now, in the case 
of an wide epidemic of political distemper also, the State doctors must 
adopt all measures which are calculated to reduce this susceptibility and 
not increase it. The best political prophylactic is that which brings 
back tone to the constitution. And be it remembered that this tone is 
to be measured not by the prestige of Government only. Respect for 
authority and for law and order is, of course, a more reliable index. 
But the respect must be real and responsive, and not a mere result of 
repression and a reflex of fear. A government making itself feared and 
obeyed, may yet alienate itself from, or antagonise, the vital conditions 
that make for the stability and progress of all good governments. 
These are the copybook lessons of political philosophy at which nations 
have been trying their hand since the days of Greek democracy. But 
they have not yet learnt them. Governments, investing themselves with 
autocratic unbridled powers, have a special knack of unlearning what 
little history might have taught them. 
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XX. The Tone op Body Politic 

So the peace and order produced by a continued exercise of extra- 
ordinary powers and adoption of very drastic measures (to some of 
which we have alluded), is not real order and peace. They are not indicative 
of a reduced pressure in the function of Government. And they are 
no index of the requisite tone having returned to the diseased body 
politic. Those who are entrusted with the working of the machinery of 
government should perpetually bear this in mind. They should be 
sober enough while all the world may find them power-drunk and 
victory-drunk. 

XXI. The Question Put 

Success or want of success must be tested by the Method of Differ¬ 
ence. Then only can there be a sure probative value. First define 
success. Suppose we define it as you profess it should be defined : 
Success means that the mass of the people have been brought round to 
your viewpoint, which in democratic parlance, means that if a plebes- 
cite were taken on the issue, it would declare in your favour ; if peo¬ 
ple were to make their mind known by the usual methods of free 
association, writing and speech, they would support you and not your 
opponent. This is the meaning of success of a government or of its 
policy in all democratic countries. Even Hitlerism must be supported 
by a 90 per cent of the votes. Let us take this accredited meaning of 
success. Now, have you succeeded or not ? 

XXII. The “Double Bakrel” Policy 

The answer may come easy and offhand, but the correct answer is 
one that not always comes easy Jand offhand. From several facts it 
would seem to be almsot proved that Government have scored success 
by their ‘double barrel’ policy of repression and Round Table Confer¬ 
ence. Out of the one barrel, there has come Ja lusty shower of dum¬ 
dum bullets in the shape of Ordinances and Ordinance laws. Out of 
the other, there has been, in the eyes of the man of the street in India, 
a spectacular display of constitutional rocket'firing. Rockets, in many 
cases, rose as rockets usually rise, and they fell as rockets always fall. 
The man in the street has enjoyed the sight, but he has not been 
attracted by it. He has, generally, kept his position in the street, and 
has neither run after the rocket when it rises as a shooting star, nor, 
consequently, has he been dismayed at seeing it fall on the terra firma 
as a dead, burnt stick. The new reform proposals have failed to evoke 
enthusiasm even in the ultra-moderate quarters. Under the heavy ham¬ 
mer of their criticism, the White Paper is in tatters. Yet, when the 
time comes, it is not only 'possible but likely, that some of those who 
have now torn the White Paper to tatters, may make a bid for them, 
and even scramble for their precious possession. Advanced liberals 
still keep up a show of not having anything to do with the proposals 
unless they are substantially modified, which they know as well as tho 
resi, has not the ghost of a chance of being done. In the Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee stage and beyond, the proposals which are in the 
nature) f concessions run every risk of being whittled down, whilst 
those that arc in the nature of safeguards have every prospect of being 
6 
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cherished and nourished, B[o'wever, liberals, generally, now present their 
contract terras with the future Indian Government not in categorical pro¬ 
positions, a£6rmative or negative, but as a string of hypothetical propo¬ 
sitions. Sir (now Right Honourable) Tej Bahadur Sapru and Company 
have, for the right guidance of all concerned, crystallized their counter¬ 
proposals in the form of a valuable Memorandum. But it is but hoping 
against hope that those concerned, official or non-official, will allow 
themselves to be guided, much less in the ‘right’ direction, by their 
essentially sane and sober counsel. Government have, of course, been, 
from time to time, condescending to ‘remove’ some expressed apprehens¬ 
ions as to the much-advertised federation being quietly waylaid and 
sabotaged. Federation is not to remain altogether in the cloudland of 
the contingent and problematical. Though its descent upon terra finna 
must remain subject to certain very conditional conditions being satisfied, 
yet the fact that it will one day come may be taken to be almost un¬ 
conditionally conditional, 

XXIII. Fedekation Still Alive 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on February ], took some pains to assure the public that 
federation was yet alive, and would, in duo course, be set on its legs. 
The public had began to doubt that it had ever any legs of its own 
to be set upon, or if it had, they had not been amputated by the doctors of 
the new Conservative Dispensation in England, to save the Provincial 
Autonomy of the Simon Statutory Commission. However, said His Ex¬ 
cellency ; “You will remember that some pressure was put on the 
Secretary of State by the members of the Indian Delegation to enter a 
definite date in the Bill by which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained tlio grave difficulties in the 
way of that suggestion, but gave two pledges the importance of which 
has, I seel sure, not been lost. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to inaugurate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 
might leave Federation to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 
In the second place, speaking not only for the British Government but 
for the British Delegation as a whole, he stated that between now and 
the passage of the Bill, His Majesty’s Government would do everything 
within their power to remove any obstacles that at present may stand 
in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of 
the course His Majesty’s Government have sot themselves to follow.” 

XXIY. ‘Sine Qua non’ ob’ Federation 

So far so good. But, unfortunately, the public mind has not been 
reassured. Government have, of course, shown a commendable zeal in 
stirring about in a matter in which they themselves must take the initia¬ 
tive.—The Reserve Bank Bill. A Reserve Bank for India was made a 
sine qua no7i of India getting into her federal being. The other 
sine qua non was the voluntary 50% association of Indian States. 
When and in what form will this be ? No body yet knows. The 
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States do not appear to have made up their minds yet. In the abstract, 
they appear to have no objection to pull their weight, or even perhaps 
a little more than their full weight, in the proposed Federal Govern¬ 
ment ; but they are prepared to allow the Federal Government to pull 
its weight, or even a little less than its full weight, in the internal gov¬ 
ernments of tlie States themselves ? Will His Majesty’s Government 
undertake to see to it that a deal fair and square is made by both the 
parties concerned ? The Communal Award, for example, which was 
supposed to be another sine qua non has not been accepted as a fair 
deal by many. But, then, it Wiis a distinction not quite sought but 
thrust upon the British Government. 

XXV. A Hand All-Poweeful 

The fact of the matter is that the public, generally speaking, have 
not been attracted by the White Paper Provincial Autonomy plus 
Federation or minus Federation, The nature of the thing has not 
attracted them. The reservations have reversed what the thing would 
otherwise seem to be. The cost of the experiment will not be com¬ 
mensurate with the extent of the achievement. Some would assess 
that achievement as nil. Others would make it a negative quantity— 
a fall even from the existing state. Even the supporters would not 
venture beyond a decimal fraction. Now, where is the money to come 
from for this costly fraction of a questionable good ? A part of the 
capitation charges of the Indian Array will henceforth bo borne by 
the “Home” Government—so we have been told. But will the same 
Government bear the cost of launching the new Indian Constitution ? 
That is not to bo thought of. Poor India will bear this new burden— 
pay the price of her emancipation. But pay from what ? 80 per cent 
of the Indian Revenue will still bo untouched by the Indian hand— 
as India's new Law Member (Sir Nripendranath Sircar) himself told 
us in one of his illuminating London speeches on the White P.aper 
proposals. The remaining 20 per cent will, of course, be “touched” by 
the Indian hand and even handled. But the hand that will touch 
and that will handle will hardly be its own master. It will not be a 
puppet or palsied hand exactly, but a hand in the firm grip of a Hand 
all-powerful. The Head of the Government who shall be the Governor- 
General and (in the Provinces) the Governors, will be invested with 
powers of every category and description (and these have . been very 
clearly analysed and elaborately set foi’th by the White Paper), and 
the Head can, and will, see to it that the hands, feet and other limbs 
do their job as befit them, and not “mutiny”. 

XXXVI. No Paper Safeguard 
On this point let us make a quotation from the highest authority 
himself. In course of moving his motion for a Select Committee on 
March 31 in connection with the White Paper, Sir Samuel Hoare said : 
“The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. In 
India, the Governor General, the Provincial Governors and other high 
officials would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services 
and the executive officers of the Federal 'and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament and the army 
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WOuld remain under the undivided control of I’arliament. These were 
no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were endowed with great 
powers and were given the means of giving effect to those powers.” 
Then the Secretary of State referred to a letter of Lord Zetland in 
“The Times” in which the latter had said that the safeguards might 
be all very right on paper but they would require a veritable super¬ 
human Governor. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that, as regards the 
Governor General, there were 47 Central Subjects for which he was 
responsible; that his present responsibilities, overwhelming and all- 
pervading as they were, would still be very heavy (though experts in 
Indian administration had assured him that they would be rather less 
heavy than as at present) under the new arrangement. Taking the 
case of the proposed transfer of Law and Order and Police to respon¬ 
sible Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare thought that though this was a big 
jump and a risky jump, it might not yet land them in disaster, be¬ 
cause, besides having secured themselves by means of strong ropes 
round their waist (in the form of Parliamentary control of the recruit¬ 
ment of higher services and that of “a strong selection board” in the 
case of the subordinate ranks), they had also arranged to spread a 
strong net before venturing to take the leap. “The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Province and the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions would direct him to have regard to close relations between this 
responsibility and the internal administration and discipline of the 
force.” And there was to be no time limit as to the Secretary of 
State exercising his discretion in the appointment of the Police. 

XXVII. “ PECtTLIAEUY ApPROMUATE To CONSERVATIVE ReFOEM ” 

Yet, with all this, a section of the Conservative Party headed by 
Mr. Churchill refused to be pacified. “Tighten the safeguards,” “Go 
back to the Simon Commission scheme of provincial autonomy with 
law and order in the keeping of official ministers,” “Try provincial 
autonomy in one or two provinces and have the whole thing 
examined de novo by a Commission”—these were some of the 
characteristic forms of the modus operandi proposed. Mr. Baldwin 
was, as usual, as sweet, as genial and statesman-like in his Indian 
Reform utterances as he was unprepared to go to the length of the 
logical consequence of his sweetness, geniality and statesmanship. Mr. 
Baldwin felt and realised the dangers and difficulties of the course 
the British proposed taking in relation to constitutional reform in 
India. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not admit this. 
Yet he was profoundly convinced that “the difficulties and dangers 
that would be run, if we did not take this step, would be infinitely 
greater, infinitely more difficult.” The work before them should be 
felt, Mr. Baldwin remarked, “to be peculiarly appropriate to the Con¬ 
servative reform.” And the Conservative, he added, was no Junker, 
no Fascist, but a man etc. 

XXVni. “ Improvement In The Indian Condition ” 

The Leader of the great Conservative Party also expressed him¬ 
self as convinced of the practical efficacy of the Dual policy as pur- 
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sued by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Viceroy. In this, he expressed 
his faith in the proverbial golden mean, avoiding the extreme of ex¬ 
tremist Labour conciliation only, as well as that of extremist Die¬ 

hard repression only. He was for fattening and oiling the poor vic¬ 
tim before mail fisting and sledge hammering it. Or, the two processes 
must go on pari passu. A little extra fat or oil may save the poor 
victim from its bones being dislocated, knocked out or compound 

fractured. Mr. Baldwin was, therefore, perfectly convinced that by 
no means on earth could they have got an improvement of the con¬ 
ditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil disobedience, if 
the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir Samuel Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms.” So 
almost all the speeches that were made from the Conservative and 

Liberal benches admitted “the improvement in the conditions of India” 
as a fact, and admitted further that this improvement was due to firm¬ 
ness of policy. Sir H. Horne declared—“the Conservative Party 
owed Sir Samuel Hoare a great debt of gratitude because he had 
demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and courage to 
make India an orderly State.” The Conservative Party was, however, 
divided on the dubious dualism of the Dual Policy which married 
firmness to grace. Some would prefer to see firmness function in single 
blessedness. They would forthwith grant a divorce decree to irrecon- 
cilables wedded in haste and foolishness. If, as Mr. Bernays had said, 
the only alternative to the White Paper would be military autocracy 
in India, then, let us have that rather than the “infamous” White 
Paper—this was the underlying burden of Die-hard denunciation of 
the White Paper. As to the safeguards, as we have seen, the majority 
view was to make them as effective as they could be made, whether 
by tightening or by multiplying. As Sir H. Horne said with regard 
to them—“There was something to be said for granting a constitution 
with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective.” As to the cha¬ 
racter of a constitution thus carefully and effectively safeguarded, there 
are not many Indians who cherish any fond delusions. But let us 
hear what a prominent leader of British Liberalism said on the occa¬ 
sion—“We regard this measure not as a surrender of Britain’s task 
in India, but its consummation and crown.” After this, Indians might 
rub their eyes to look at it again. Not only so. We have been also 
assured by the high authority that by the proposed plan India would 
be brought very close to Dominion Status. Many Indians had thought 
otherwise. Standing upon the new solid, safeguard-concrete constitu¬ 
tional pier, they could see, as far as the eye of imagination would 
stretch, no trace of the Promised Land beyond the wilderness of the 
sea. So the cry of “Land” from the look-out would make them gape 
in wonder. 

XXIX. Non-Officiai. Ceiticism of WmxE Papeb 
Professed non-cooperators in India, had, of course, kept their peace 
of unconcern, if not of contempt, over the matter. No body had expec¬ 
ted to find them interested. The Congress flag had not only been rung 
down in London, but was captured iu India also. Civil disobedience, 
if not actually broken as claimed by Government, had stopped through 
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exhaustion or “war-weariness” as some of the ex-fighters were telling 
us. They were, therefore, in too taciturn a mood to be “voluble”. The 
co-operators in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Bodies were, 
also, not a particularly cheering and hailing crowd on the pier. The 
sponsors of the proposed reforms had to drink their cup of non-official 
criticism to the bitterest dregs. It was not a cup of stale brow, but 
burning, bitter and pungent. Some called the proposals retrograde ; 
some would call them “stone for bread” ; some would not touch them 
even with a pair of tongs; some would not touch even with a pair of 
sterilised gloves, as the White Paper was not only waste paper but 
nasty paper ; some would hesitate before stooping to take it up, as the 
paper looked faded and folded ; a few, however, would turn up their 
noses, and call it a revoltingly rubbish paper, and yet take it up for 
what it was or was not worth, and insert it into their snug, little in¬ 
ner vest pockets. These last, professedly few in number, w'ould swear 
by Tilak’s gospel of responsive co-operation, and would hope to “conquer 
by compliance”. We do not propose to deal with the mass of non- 
official criticism (the European Groups, however, thought that the pro¬ 
posed advance was much too far beyond the safety-point, and that the 
proposed safeguards were not safe enough and guarded enough to be 
depended upon in venturing beyond the security zone. The sane and 
sober enclosure of the Statutory Commission would have been a safe 
and sufficient grazing pasture for the frolicking kinds of the now cons¬ 
titution). The following was the verdict of the Indian Legislative As¬ 
sembly on the White Paper scheme : “Unless the proposals for cons¬ 
titutional reform are substantially amended in the direction of conce¬ 
ding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives in the central and provincial spheres of Government, it will 
not be possible to ensure peace and contentment and progress of the 
country.” The Provincial Councils followed in the same str.ain. 
This was the reception accorded by our law-makers and law-breakers. 
The mass of law-abiders were, generally speaking, apathetic. 

XXX. Left Wing Attitude 

We have already noticed the British attitude as reflected in Parlia¬ 
ment to the White Paper. That tone extended over a whole gamut of 
notes ranging from the extreme mellow of Left Wing Labour to the extreme 
pitch of Left Wing Conservative. Labour, especially Left Wing Lab¬ 
our, sang indeed in a voice very sweet and mellow, so pathetically plain¬ 
tive and so ethereally sweet, that it appeared to many as a voice com¬ 
ing not from Labour in actual flesh and blood, but from the “spirit” of 
Labour sojourning in the other world of Elysium. For, Labour in flesh 
and blood, that is. Labour in office, had not altogether sung in sweet, 
melodious tones. To Mr Benn as to Sir Samuel Hoare the first—and 
one would think the only—function of government was, is and shall be to 
govern. Mr. Lansbury, the venerable leader of the shipwrecked Lab¬ 
our crew, made a very sympathetic and statesman-like speech on the 
occasion of the White Paper Select Committee motion. Major Attlee 
read an illuminating Note on behalf of the Labour Party as a whole 
which as a statement of the needful Indian policy and as a criticism of 
the dual policy as pursued by the present Government, and of the plan 
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of their constitutional doctoring, would seem to leave nothing to be 
desired from the Indian point of view. "Yet both were somewhat hard 
put to it to explain away the dual policy which they, too, had followed 
or allowed to be followed while in office, and to make a substantive 
distinction between their policy and method and those of the present 
Government without a basis of substantial difference existing in actual 
fact between them. But then, that policy and method still had made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact possible ; the ‘truce’ possible ; and Congress parti¬ 
cipation in R, T. C. possible. 

XXXI. Major Attlee’s Xotb 

Major Attlee in his Note said: “They stand by the declaration 
made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927, the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-determination. There¬ 
fore, the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous 
cooperation which the Indian people with the object of establishing 
India as early as possible by her own consent as an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations...the new constitution should con¬ 
tain within itself provisions for its own development...it should contain 
the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that such safeguards 
as are necessary should be in the interests of India and should be ag¬ 
reed to in cooperation with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian 
Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment at the first R. T. C. and repeated as their policy by the Na¬ 
tional Government at the second R- T. C. that the reserved powers should 
not be such as to prejudice advance of India through the new constitu¬ 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. The Labourites 
stand by the principle that a settlement cannot be reached without the co¬ 
operation and consent of all sections in India. Therefore, I ask for the 
release of all political prisoners....Labour Government’s policy was coopera¬ 
tion, free discussion and agreement...and it achieved a remarkable triumph 
when Congress representatives wore present at the R. T C....A change 
followed under the National Government. The R. T. C. was dismissed. 
An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The third R. T. C. contained a 
small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mis¬ 
taken policy because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force 
and reach a satisfactory conclusion with a few Indian representatives. 
The White Paper seemed directly to conflict with the principles laid 

down and our pledges.the whole idea of Dominion Status was 

gone as also of progressive advance towards self-government. There 
was no suggestion that the powers of the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse....The only basis for an interim consti¬ 
tution was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work....In the White Paper there was no 
central responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full res¬ 
ponsibility or relaxation of the existing control. There was no approach 
to Dominion Status while every vested interest was protected as a 
result of which the banker would reigu in Delhi as in London”...This 
was all right from the Indian point of view. Similarly, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, in moving the Opposition amendment insisted on the need of 
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securing the co-operation of the leading political organisationa in India 
and with a view to that, creating an absolutely free atmosphere in India 
for discussion and collaboration by releasing all political prisoners. As 
to the assertion so frequently made by Governraont that the release of 
political prisoners must follow and not precede a definite abandonment of 
non-co-operation, Mr Jones asked Sir Samuel Hoare if any opportunity 
was allowed for bringing the present Indian attitude to a test. The only 
such opportunity could have been provided by allowing the proposed 
Congress session to meet in Calcutta. But it was banned. Which, of 

course, showed that they did not want to shape their policy in 

regard to this matter or any other matter in accordance with what 

the Congress might propose or not propose, but in 

accordance with what they thought would suit their own purpose. This 
was the new Tory policy as tdistingnished from the Labour policy of 
“seeking co-operation” reversed by the National Government. Not only 
was Congress not required to tender its advice now, but good care was 
taken that it might not tender more than what was required in the 
new legislatures, 

IXXXII. The Design oe the Legislatures 

The Legislatures were so designed as to make the very possibility 
of a preponderance of the “extremist” factors therein an impossibility. 
The Indian States element in the Federal Legislature, the Communal 
allocations and weightages, the extra leaven of the European element, 
and other devices would tend, iu their cumulative result, to keep the 
undesirable extremist in his place. As a machinery eliminating and 
checking the undesirables, the new one would be more eftective than the 
existing one. In the existing one, the Swarajist could get in, in sufficient 
numbers, to play his obstructive game to perfection. He could carry 
the ballot box against the Government upon almost every question that 
was mooted. Government had to function with their naked “responsibi¬ 
lity” in matters of law-making (that is, by certification) and law-killing 
(that is, by veto); and not, as happily now after the walk-out of the 
Swarajist, with their irresponsible "responsibility” cloaked and outfitted 
with a more or less pliant and agreeable legislative consent. It is no 
longer necessary to have recourse to executive fiats and ukases for the 
purpose of initiating drastic legislative measures. The Legislatures them¬ 
selves can now be depended on in almost all matters ranging from the 
ratification of the Ottawa Agreement to the passing of an Ordinance- 
law or a Public Safety Act. Sir Samuel Hoare can now stand in 
his place in the British House of Commons and tell all the world 
that these and like measures have been taken by the Government of 
India not upon their own undivided “responsibility”, but with the 
sanction of their constituted legislatures. So, India is a democracy not 
only in her fiscal relations, but in the wider sphere of her legislative 
function. Now. in the now constitution, good care is taken that the 
Swarajist may not come back in any numbers to upset the existing 
cordial, happy arrangement. The game table is so arranged that he 
can always be played out. And those who are entrusted with the job 
of pre-arranging the table, are quite honest in their device and quite 
justified in their manoeuvre from their point of view. For, did not the 
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Swarajist prove a wrecker by profession and practice ? A constitution 
should have place for the worker and none for the wrecker. There is 
not, after all, much difference between the wrecker outside the consti¬ 
tution (the non-co-operator) aud the wrecker within (the so-called co- 
operator). The new constitution will, of course, provide for a legiti¬ 
mate Opposition in the legislatures, wliose business will be, as it is in 
all democratic countries, to work the constitution by opposing where 
necessary, and not wreck the constitution by opposing for the sake of 
opposing. So the revolutionary, whether violent or nonviolent, should 
be externed, as effectively as possible, from positions where he can 
lay mines. The act of laying mines has already been made a costly 
undertaking for him by the enactment of the Ordinance-laws which 
have become a permanent fixture of the Indian Statute. This is our 
statutory insui’ance against the revolutionary laying his mines outside 
the constitution. But the new constitution itself will be sufficiently 
insured against the wrecking tactics of the future Swarajist sapper and 
miner “on oath” seeking to work from within the constitution. The 
future of Indian democracy will be safe between these two insurances. 

XXXIII. PuovrNCiAL Autonomy In Single Blessedness 

For a summary of the White Paper proposals it would appear that, 

though an all-India Federation is the aim of the plan, yet, the mate¬ 

rialisation of that aim is made subject to the fulfilment of two condi¬ 
tions to which we have referred already, viz., Indian States representing 
at least 5G per c mt of the total poi)nlation of the States must agree to 
join ; and a Federal Reserve Bank independent of political influences 
must bo established. Bending these two consummations (one of which 
still seems to be devoutly wished for), Provincial Autonomy will bo 
consummated in single blessed/iess. That is to say, there will be no 
central responsibility. During the pre-federal as well as during the 
federal stage, “the powers at present enjoyed by the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of supervision and general control over 

Indian administration will remain unaffected.” The vSocretary of State 

may be given a reduced council, but not a reduced responsibility. 

XXXIV. Governor General’s Resuonsihilities 

The Governor General will, of course, be given a Cabinet of Minis¬ 
ters responsible to the Federal Legislature. But the Governor-General 
will be personally responsible for the administration of 1 (Defence), 2 
(External Affairs), 3 (Ecclesiastical matters), 4 (Safety of the Fede¬ 
ration), 7 (Interests of Minoritie.s), 8 (Rights of Public Services), and 
9 (Prevention of commercial discrimination'. In the first three subjects 
especially, the Governor-Gciieral will be advised by counsellors indepen¬ 
dent of the Legislature. lu the important matter of Defence, for 
example, the Governor General will act on his own responsibility, and 
will be under no constitutional obligation to take the advise of his 
ministers, and the ministers will have no constitutional right to offer 
advice, though the Governor-General may, at his discretion, ascertain 
the views of his Cabinet before making up his military bill ; and 
though also, in his Instrument of Instructions, there will be 

a formal recognition of the policy that the defence of India 

must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 

7 
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people. So it would appear that the R. T. C. had not quite been 
sabotaged by the National Government. Defence and the Defence Bill 
will be the sole concern of the British Parliament acting through its 
agent in India, the Governor General ; and there is no suggestion that 
the Indian Defence State v/ill be under the control of the British Court 
of Wards only during the short period of India’s remaining minority or 
her “period of transition”. There is no suggestion that the authority 
of Parliament, exercised through the Secretary of State and the Gover¬ 
nor General, will ever lapse and will be vested in full in the Indian 
Federal Legislature. Not only so. There is to be no time limit by 
which Indian Defence will be Indianised. For aught we know, the 
pace of Indianisation may have to be calculated in accordance with a 
geological scale of time and the whole process may take astronomical 
light years instead of ordinary mortal years for its completion. The 
Indian military policy will also be the charge of the British War 
Office. The qncvstion, for example, whether India’s Defence will be 
her own defence primarily or Imperial defence—will be practically be¬ 
yond the cognisance of India herself. In the teeth of these realities, 
it was feared by many in India that the statement in the Governor 
General’s Instrument of Instructions, that the defence of India would to 
au increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, might remain 
a pious wish of very transcendental piety. 

XXXV. The Vitat, Sanctions 

Yet it cannot be forgotten for one moment that Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Finance arc the three vital sanctions and test of self- 
governance. A State functioning without the substance of these sanc¬ 
tions, has but the shadow and not the substance of self-government. 
Whatever else it may administer and control without administering 
and controlling these throe, is a borrowed, lent out article over which 
one has no right of property and no right of free use. Sir Samuel 
Hoare was his honest self in offering the White Paper stuff not as 
Dominion Status. Some in India pretended to think that the stuff 
would have been more acceptable with a false label attached to it. 
For, then, it would have been an easier process to auto-suggest our¬ 
selves that the stuff' ottered was genuine Dominica Status or an almost 
as genuine substitute for it. But Sir Samuel Hoare would not 
give us even the solace and comfort of a delusion. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the Liberal leader, would liavo given us that solace ; for, according to 
him. what the British were offering to India was a close imitation of 
Dominion Status with so little of the necessary flaws of imitations 
that the British might, by producing this imitation Dominion Status 
for India, lay the flattering unction to their soul that their mission 
in India had now had its crown of consummation. Labour, continuing 
in office, would, in all probability, have offered the same stuff with a 
good deal of fuss about self-dcitermination. The safe-guards would very 
nearly have been the same, and yet, the plea would have been trotted 
out that they all were in the interest of India herself. The present 
Dispensation says instead that they are in the interests of India and of 
Britain, that is, for mutual benefit. Labour would have stuck to the 
Irwin-Gandhi formula. Then, again, there should have been said in the 
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Labour advertisement to the article offered to India that the article was 
to be consumed with safe-guards (an ugly word, but a delicious thing, to 
Mr. Macdonald of the Labour Government) during the period of 
transition only. This period of transition, however, would, in practice, 
have been found to be as incapable of statutory limitation as, for ins¬ 
tance, the Fundamental Rights demanded by all Indian delegates in the 
R. T. C. have been found to be by the present Dispensation, Of 
course. Labour had tried a new method in their Indian solution. 
Over and above repression by Ordinances, they had tried the method 
of negotiation. They had tried to conquer the Congress by a cautious 
and conditional compliance with its formula. The present Government 
would conquer it by bold defiance. A formula might be agreed 
upon by both the parties. Rut it was to be seen how far action would 
or could have been taken by Labour in office in accordance with that 
formula. If Mahatmaji had carried the same Congress mandate as he 
did in the second R. T. C., and had not, as he did not, flinch from it, 
the result in the long run would have been the same, in substance if 
not in form, as when, at the conclusion of the second R. T. C., he 
found himself practically jettisoned by the whole Round Table crew, 
British and Indian, and declared himself as standing at the parting 
of ways. I.(abour Government would probably not have arrested him 
a few hours after his landing in Bombay. Possibly, wiser counsels 
would have prevailed iu the Viceregal quarters too, and Gandhiji been 
granted an interview or a series of fresh formula-forging interviews. 
Perhaps, an offensive against the Congress would have been delayed by 
these episodes. But would it have been altogether given up, and the 
truce nourished to fructify into lasting peace ? Not likely. Labour 
themselves might or might not desire this consummation. But they 
would not have been allowed to consummate a lasting peace on Con¬ 
gress terms, even if they desired it. The great offensive would simply 
have been postponed, 

XXXVI. The Tory Hit 

The Tory plan of hitting swift and sure, where hit one must, was 
considered by many as the best. It was best to give a short shrift to 
all sham and make-believe. In pursuance of this new inspiration, a 
bold and swift hit was made against the Congress aspiring thi'ough sheer 
disobedience of law and order to bo a parallel government and a pros¬ 
pective government. The goal of constitutional advance was, also, bro¬ 
ught down from the clouds, and made as matter-of-fact and as dry-as- 
dust as it could and should be made. It would no longer be a centre 
of delusions, a mirage of false hopes. It was not Dominion Status that 
India was going to have as the model of her constitution. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has waged a war against both disobedience and delusion, both 
flouting methods and flying hopes. All are agreed that he has scored a 
success as against the latter. His White Paper has made delusions 
dead, and soaring hopes crawl. We have referred to some of the salient 
features of the scheme already. We have seen how as regards the more 
vital sanctions of self-government. Parliament, acting through the Gov¬ 
ernor General, has not at all relaxed its control. Iu the transferred sphere 
also, where responsibility seems to have been conceded, that responsibi- 
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lity has been overshadowed by the ‘special responsibilities’ of the Gov¬ 
ernor General and of the Governors ; by their self-initiating, over-riding 
and checking powers , and by their emergency powers exorcised singly 
or otherwise. These high powers are torpedo-proof,landmo weak point, 
no suggestion of an Achilles’ heel somewhere, has been left. In the self- 
governing Gominions, too, there arc ample safeguards in the constitution 
document. But in their case, they are, very ne.arly, if not absolutely, 
paper safeguards. The colossus of safeguards there stands with its feet 
of clay. Because the Dominions have the vital sanctions of self-govern¬ 
ment secure in their possession. In default of these sanctions, no 
amount of setting of usage and convention would have made them possess 
their actual rights and liberties. The analogy of the Dominions is to 
India a misfit. So it was best some of us were rid of a fallacious 
habit of building upon mistaken analogies which we have been allowing 
to grow upon us since the early eighties of the last century. 

XXXVIL Not a Pkeponderating Yes 

Apart from the question of India being forthwith born into Dominion 
Status, the question whether the proposed scheme makes or does not 
make a substantial advance upon the present position, has also been 
widely canvassed and discussed, but it does not appear that the answer 
has been a preponderating, unequivocal Yes. Of course, there are, as 
there have been and will be, some reforms ijrofiteers, who will look to 
their own profits first. Besides them, a new generation of communalist 
profiteers has^ also arisen who will expect to reap a boom harvest of 
communal gains from the proposed readjustments. But those who have 
no axe to grind, personal, communal or mixed, do not seem to have 
blessed the child in the Wliite Paper womb. Some feared it might 
prove a miscarriage after all, and we might have a still-born constitu¬ 
tion after the K. T. C, labour were over. But fears have been be¬ 
lied. 

XXXVIII. The White Paper Between Two Attacks 

The above, we daresay, is a faitliful report of the reception accord¬ 
ed to White Paper in the major sectors of the political circle in India. 
In some of the minor sectors, the tendency was not to reject the scheme 
in toto, but to look at it, turn it on all sides, and blue-pencil it into 
a fairly acceptable shape. It was to be conditional acceptance, which in 
moderate politics, had often meant, or turned out to bo, unconditional 
acceptance, or as their critics would say, surrender. The fact of the 
matter seems to be that between the two mutually checking and 
balancing tumultuous waves of moderate, negotiable attack in India and 
imnioderate die-hard attack in England, the flimsy, frail bark of the 
Indian Constitution is assured a safe passage in the trough of official 
placidity and calm. It is a most convenient arrangement by which 
official navigation of contentious measures is assured a safe and undo- 
fleeted course. Unlike the course of true love, its course is favoured 
by the gods to run smooth. If, perchance, the bark of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution should steer in the direction of Indian liberalism, diehard in¬ 
fluences can always be trusted to pull it back. The same is the case, 
though not quite to the same trustworthy extent, with the bark dashing 
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with all its sails puffed towards the haven of diehardism. The attackers 
not only hold themselves in check ; the ship’s crew can always ask and 
induce the one to moderate its ardour by pointing to the strength and 
ardour of the other. By this most beautiful arrangement the White 
Paper may, it is hoped, come nearly safe through the turbulent Waters 
of the Joint Committee and of the Houses of Parliament itself. 

XXXIX. The Ltberap Fight 

Far be it from our meaning to suggest that the Liberal fight against 
the White Paper has been in the main a mock-fight only. Our knights 
in and outside the R. T. C. have fought as valiant knights, and if they 
have not succeeded as some of them had hojied to, the fault is not to 
be laid at their doors. They have fought a modern armoured car of 
high imperial policy with antiquated eighteenth century weapons of 
protests and petitions. They do not, of course, like the Congress method 
of non-violent non-cooperation; and it seems that the idea of that 
method is yet far ahead of the modern advancement of masses of 
mankind. But while not loving the Congress method of attack, they 
have not also, as their critics allege, sufficiently loved themselves. That 
is to say, they have not invariably stood by and at the post which by 
their word of mouth or by gesture, th<y have proclaimed unsurrcndcr- 
able. Sir Surendranath, in his uncrowned king of Young Bengal days. 
Was justly called “Surrender Xot”. But he was dubbed a knight 
after his surrender. The path of Indian moderatism seems to have 
been macadamized with many a granite Surrender Not ground and pul¬ 
verised. Yet, the record of Indian liberalism has been a great and ins¬ 
piring one. It has been among the potent and patent causes of the 
modern awakening in India. And their method of protestation and 
negotiation (or give atid take) must still be acknowledged to be the 
only feasible method of doing business and of practical settlement. If 
that method has sometimes failed, it is because wo have proceeded to 
do business without actual “credit”, and make settlements without imple¬ 
menting sufficient sanctions for them. A vanquished Germany went 
to do business at Versailles with a credit gone to the four winds, and 
all her sanctions snatched away from her. And the result was infamy, gall 
and wormwood to her. Hitler’s Gerinauy is out to regain her credit and 
recreate her sanctions. Treaties and League Conventions and Conferences 
notwithstanding. Credit and sanction—these are the crux of the thing. 
The Bank of Public Opinion i.s, no doubt, (he only bank of credit in 
any country. But the bank must be so organised and so solvent as to 
be able to pay. Now, iu Indi.a, a reserve bank like this of effective public 
opinion is hardly yet well organised. But even as it is, a section of 
Indian moderatism seems to have overdrawn already from it, so that 
it seems to have but little in it in current accounts and only God 
knows what in fixed deposits. Hence, with the best of intentions and 
with the best of its labours, it has not, of late, transacted business with 
remarkable success. 

XL. Method of Negotiation 

The method of negotiation is not necessarily one of haggling. Per¬ 
haps, at the back of the negotiating mind, the idea has been this : The 
White Paper scheme is not the best possible of all schemes in this best 
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possible of all worlds of ours ; yet, it may not be the worst possible ; some¬ 
thing even worse than this could have been made ; it was fortunate 
that even so little was saved from the Tory avalanche following the 
last General Election in England ; while demanding for more let us 
see that this little is not smothered by an impending diehard landslip ; 
and, between ourselves, the proposed plan, even as it is, marks a 
distinct advance on the existing order of things in India ; it will extend 
responsibility where it docs not exist, and it will expand it where it 
does. So wo must put up with it and use it, while agitating for 
more.” 

Now, British statesmen know full well that this is at the back of 
some minds in India which have been the loudest in making protests and 
the most forward in laying down conditions of acceptance. They know 
that it requires only bulldog tenacity on the part of those making the 
offer to make the thing accepted without conditions, as, in the words of 
Sir H. Florne before quoted, it required only sufficient firmness and 
courage to get the British authority respected in India. The terms will 
be lifted when the time for acceptance comes. 

It is beyond doubt that Government will always be able to rely on 
the willingness of a section of the politically-minded India to loyally 
work the constitution, good, bad or indifferent, that may be installed in 
future. The loyalty of their Services, British and Indian, has been 
admirable under the most trying tests. And, manifestly, their cheques of 
policy and plan as they have been, have not altogether been dishonoured 
in the baidc of Indian public opinion. Some have co-operated, while 
some others have not opposed. Congress non-co-operation has, apparently, 
not much shaken these basic sub-structures of Goveniment. And the 
fulure constitution may bo rested upon these substructures. 

XLI. Duaij Poijoy not a Success 

Nevertheless, the present dual policy of Government cannot be so 
readily acclaimed a success. The White Paper scheme may, and will be, 
worked by a section of the people. But except in very limited circ¬ 
les, it has not presented any features of real interest and attraction. It 
has hardly been a factor in winning back the love of the people for 
Government which subversive movements have tried to corrupt and 
pervert. It seems that the people^s love for the corrupter and seducer is 
also now on the Wane. But that is not because the White Paper has 
brought a tide in its affections for the existing order. It is not true to 
suggest, as Mr. Churchill suggested, that the present policy and measu¬ 
res have not only bee n accepted but welcomed by an overwhelmingly 
large majority of the Indian people. The safe custody of Gandhiji in 
the Yervada Jail, his diminishing ‘active’ following, the slackening of the 
boycott, the relatively poor show of Congress demonstrations ; and all 
this accomplished W'ithout a single British battalion being called into action 
(though, as a matter of fact, armed police had, not infrequently, to be 
called into action to cope with unarmed ‘direct action' demonstrations)— 
were no index that the affections and sympathies of the masses of men 
were safe in the right places and not with the seducer. 

XLII. The Tests 

The success of the policy pursued will have to be tested by the met- 
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hod of Elimination of Difference. Withdraw all emergency measures ; 
allow free association, speech and writing. Eliminate or relax the extra 
pressure now put. And see what happens. If, after that, it is found 
that people’s affections and sympathies declare themselves for you, then, 
you prove that your plan of action has been acceptable to them. Peace 
and contentment are crops that grow only under conditions of normal 
temperature and pressure. As Mr. Lansbury rightly observed in course 
of the Parliamentary debate above referred to, there is a whole world 
of difference between real peace and voluntary acquiescence, and silent 
or simmering sullonness which may be produced by extra 
doses of firmness, and is not far removed from the demora¬ 
lisation of fear. Even some Conservative members had thought 
fit to sound a note of warning. Make sure that the people will 
acquiesce in and use what we offer them before making the offer this 
was what Was said. Of course, some people will use almost anything 
that be offered them gratis. But that is not the point. We should be 
assured of the co-operation of those sections of the people that really 
count. Those sections cannot be artificially manufactured by any mani¬ 
pulation of the ballot box. Those sec!ions earn their qualifications. 
Whether or no those sections exist wholly inside or outside the Congress 
circle, or whether partly inside and partly outside, you have got to find 
them out, and treat with them. Failure to find them out and tre.at with 
them, will result in setting up a dummy constitution which will not 
work to any good and for any length of time in the teeth of the active 
opposition of the vital sections. It will be no solution of the Indian 
problem. 

XLIII. Retuen to Normal Conditions 

All things considered, it is best, therefore, to return to normal condi¬ 
tions. The present high tension should be relieved. Tension is none 
the less high because the parties, official and public, may get used to 
it when it is continued, and so, arc less conscious of it. Extraordinary 
powers, long'used, may harden those using them, and make them think them 
as not only normal but indispensable. They not only harden the agents 
of them. They also deaden the surface-sensibilities of the patients. But this 
does not simply mean that the tension is lost on them. It goes deep 
and accumulates. If Government do not yet see their way to remove 
the extra strain altogether, they should, certainly, we think, relax it on 
some occasions and in certain directions. The boycott ban need not be 
lifted, for the result may be then serious. No-tax activities need not be 
connived at, for then also, the result will be hardly less serious. Even 
Congress Independence Day and Flag demonstrations and hartals need 
not be tacitly accepted. But, surely, one would still think that the 
proposed Congress session in Calcutta need not have been banned. That 
would have enabled Government to take a correct measure both of Con¬ 
gress mind and Congress strength as against what they said about in 
their official pronouncements and despatches. Again, the censorship 
on the Press might have been made a little “gagging”, and the Press 
allowed to function with a loss impending and catastrophic sword of 
Damocles hanging over its head, without the skies actually falling on us. 
We are speaking not of .'terrorist movements and Government’s plan 
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of dealing with them. Though, even here, extraordinary powers and 
methods should, in our opinion, bo the rarest exception rather 
than the general rule. Now, Government not only did not allow 
the Calcutta session to be held, but were alleged to have adopted 
certain methods of foiling the attempt which led to controversial and 
controverted statements being issued from both sides. Government 
also did not allow Iho scattered crop of political conferences to grow 
which, generally, come in the wake of a full Congress shower Now, 
this did not appear to many as an well-advised policy The open 
Congress session and the Conferences would have let off some pent- 
up steam, and so, would have served as safety valves relieving and 
not augmenting pressure on the boiler of the engine of the admisiistra- 
tion. And it was not absolutely predestined that Congress meetings, 
if allowed to function, would have voted for continued, relentless, 
unqualified civil disobedience. They might have modified the present 
programme of action ; or, at any rate, a section of the delegates assembled 
might have suggested a modification, if not suspension, of the pro¬ 
gramme. As a matter of fact, a later conference of Congress loaders 
did suspend civil disobedience as a mass movement, and also suspended 
all Congress organisations. Such halting indecisive moves might not 
have commended themselves to Government. Still, an opportunity 
should not h.ave been denied to Congress, Of course, on the consti¬ 
tutional issue, the verdict of Congress would, in all probability, have 
remained unaltered. It would have still refu.sed to discuss the White 
Paper on its merits. To it, the White Paper principle antagonised 
the principle of self-determination. It w.as an imposition. On the 
basis of adult sullfrage, or at least, upon a basis wider than that pro¬ 
vided by the Lothian scheme, India should first set up a representa¬ 
tive constituent machitiery for making a constitution for the provinces 
and for the Federation. The constitution so framed should be accepted 
and ratified by the British Parliament. Tliis was what was done 

substantially in the case of Australia and of South Africa. As regards 
safeguards. Congress would have reafiirmed the po.sition as settled by 
the Pacts which Gaiidhiji had made with Government. It would have 
recognised a short tnmsition period, during which certain safeguards, 
demonstrably in the interest of India, should have been agreed to. 
Government, of course, was not prepared to accept this position. 

But there was no harm in allowing Congress or any other body to 

say its say on the constitutional issue. 

By their “firm” policy and extraordinary measures. Government 
sought and in a mea.sure were enabled to keep the situation in their 
tight grip. The situation under this grip must have been a situation 
under great stress and strain. The thing was pressed and squeezed 
into quiescence. Which did not prove that the thing had lost its 

elasticity to rebound. At any rate, we could not be sure until we 
returned to quite normal conditions. 

XLTV". The Peesent change in Indian Condition 

The present change in the Indian conditions could, .*s we saw, 
hardly be attributed to the constructive side of the dual policy. Or, if 
could, it would be to a minor degree. The repressive half of the policy 
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was more responsible for the production of the change. Possibly also, 
what the Congress camp would call war weariness and other more 
patent causes, moral, economic or other, were factors contributory to the 
change. Wo need not look narrowly into them. The question that 
we put and tried to answer was this : Was this change a real improve¬ 
ment or only an apparent one ? Or, what came to the same thing—Was 
the policy a success or not ? The question could be mnswored only by 
putting the matter to certain crucial teats. The first test of relaxed 
pressure in the country or Government for the matter of that, does not 
yield a favourable I'esult. Economically, Government have not been 
functioning at a reduced cost in so far as the Security, the Law and 
Order departments are concerned. The money tieeded badly by 
the nation-feeding and nation-building subjects, cannot yet be released 
for them. Politically, emergency measures have been consolidated as 
statutes. Congress organisations are still unlawful, and political prisoners 
are still unreleased. Communal differences have been rather accentuated. 
And, last but not the least, the moral results produced have not been 
quite wholesome. While it is true that law is less broken to-day than 
it was yesterday, we are not so sure that respect for authority as such 
has, on the whole, increased. The state of public mind is rather one of 
depression. B(‘hind this, there is, we fear, a background of sullenness. 
Anti-government feeling is less kinetic and less active to-day. But it 
has to be remembered that stresses and strains that disappear from the 
active line, may not have been wholly lost, but may simply have been 
converted into other and subtler forms. And if tnat be so, they may, 
possibly, be reconverted into their active forms again. 

XLV. Movbment.s of Violence 

We do not propose to make any observations on the Government 
policy and measures iu their relation to movements of violence. All 
publicists have regretted and condemned these movements. Some have 
suggested methods of checking tiiem. Thi^y have, generally, called 
attention to the root causes, and have advised a course of sober and not 
"drastic” treatmentTor radical cure. Goveruraent measures have, generally 
speaking, aimed at the obtrusive symptoms or surface manifostatious. 
The raea.sures so far adopted do not seem to have yielded satisfactory 
results. And the measures, naturally, gather a momentum by proceeding 
from the ordinary to the extra-ordinary atid to the extra-extra-ordinary, 
and so on. There is no knowing what ultimately they will bring to. 
While all are agreed that the disease rnust be effectively dealt with, many 
have looked askance at the extraordinary and drastic measures adopted 
for prevention and cure. Many of these measures, it is feared, will not 
foster conditions for terrorism dying a speedy natural death. On the 
contrary, some may foster conditions giving it a longer lease of life. It 
is the psychological and moral factor involved sin the rise, spread and 
decline of the terrorist epidemic, whose importance should be adequa¬ 
tely recognised. An extra dose of firmness may have succeeded in 
checking the Congress for a while. An extra dose or doses naturally 
suggest itself as the remedy for the symptoms of violence. There is, 
undoubtedly, need for firmness, but many would think, more for moral 
firmness than physical. That„i8 to say, measures other than wholesale intern- 
8 
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ments, collective fines, wholesale restrictions on Htnrlu youths, military 
route marches, and the like, should be thought of. For the checking and 
punishing of actual crimes and criminal preparations, the police and the 
magistracy should be made as efficient an instrument as possible, -which 
does not mean that they should be armed with practically unlimited 
powers, and increased and multiplied only in num rical strength. The 
ordinary powers should suffice, and with a really well selected and trai¬ 
ned and competent force, the task, difficult as it is, may be tackled 
efficiently and to a reasonable di'gree of satisfaction. The Law and 
Order bugdet may thus be curtailed, and the money saved used for 
relieving unemployment which is certainly one of the factors contribu¬ 
tory to youth discontent and unrest in the country. As it is, the Secur¬ 
ity and the Law and Order Bills do not leave much margin for a plan 
of amelioration of the admittedly acute economic stress in the country 
by palliative and curative rnothods. Under norma] conditions, with a 
balanced and sympathetic programme, Government should be able to 
expect to enlist greater public sympathy and co operation in their cam¬ 
paign against violence, which the public do not believe to be a social 
good. Extraordinary and drastic measures which may involve the 
innocent with the guiltj', may make people recoil, where, in normal 
conditions, they would come forward and stand by the forces of law and 
order. 

As for really preventive and curative methods, Government and the 
people sliould co-operate and concentrate all their energies to effect an 
improvement in the economic prospects of the rising generation, and 
make their outlook on life broader and brighter. Politically, it should 
be made to feel and clearly envisage a country which they sliould be 
proud to live in and serve. Economically and socially, it should bo able 
to hope and work for the very best. For this, a wise and sympathetic 
constructive programme and resources for carrying it through must be 
found. Government must not only invite the co-operation of the 
“leadisrs” for this, but their officers, police included, should be the 
friends and guides, and not merely the monitors, of the youth, gene¬ 
rous and noV)le, though impulsive of heart. They should freely mix and 
be hearty “comrades,” and not, as often now, bo estranged from each 
other through suspicion or fear. A cordial niLente is desirable- And 
this can be effected through an improvement of the moral tone on either 
side. 

XI.VI. The Three Principles 

We have discussed at some length matters of high policy. Though, 
in our opinion, success, in a real, enduring sense, could not be claimed 
for that policy, yet, we think, three broad principles should never have 
been lost sight of. First, Government must take all necessary and legi¬ 
timate measures to protect their foundations against all fornns of sub¬ 
versive attack. Second, those measures should, as far as posible, be 

confined to the normal bounds of State defence as established by the 
ordinary laws of the land, which the accumulated experience of all civt 
lised societies has found to be, ultimately, the best and safest for all- 
concerned. The function of law is not merely to protect the legitimate 
authority of government, but also the just rights and liberties of the 
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people. And it has not been found to be good to give government pro¬ 
tection at the cost of the rights and liberties of the governed. A just 
balance of the protective rights of both is the desideratum. Emergency 
measures may be called for on occasion. But even these should not 
disturb the just balance. Grovernment do not, ultimately, gain by dis¬ 
turbing this balance. By leaving, for example, the fundamental rights 
of free association, speech and writing uninterfered with, except where 
these actually offend the ordinary laws of the land, government should 
always bo in a position to ascertain with certainty whether or no they 
have the support of the bulk of public opinion for their policy. In a 
democratic country such a test naturally comes in the shape of a 
General Election or Referendum. Then, third, Government, while 
pursuing tself-proteetivp. methods with prudence and elliciency, must, at 
the same time, proceed with imagination, courage and statesmanship, 
with their itrogramme of all-round progress, which constitutes the very 
title deed of their existence and continuance. And in working this 
progressive plan, they should be a.ssnred of the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation not only of the majority of the people, but of tlie 
most active and influential sections of them. In the face of wide-scale 
subversive movements, a dual policy is, of course, the only feasible 
and justifiable policy. But the two halves must work as a whole, and 
be so paired as to pull together and make for the goal which we have 
in view. 

XLVII. The One Man or One Party Shoit 

With these remarks, we now pa.ss on to a cursory notice of some of 
the more prominent episodes of the drama staged during the six 
months under review. On the whole, it was not an exciting show. 
Congress being out of action, it was pi’actically one man show. And 
that man was the Great Moghul reigning in Whitehall. With the 
demon of di.sloyalty and defiance laid low, he was now dispensing his 
White Paper graces to a motley crowd of political fortune-seekers, 
refortiis-pedlers, and many others assembled in the corridors and 
ante-chambers of the Hull. The corridors h.ad an outflow into some of 
the sequestered regions of Indian sanity and sobriety, into zones of 
“safety fir.st” as Dundit Jawharlal would .sometimes call them, and the 
ante-chambers abutted into smoke-papered closets, where half a dozen 
toothle.ss old people sat hairsplitting the stuff offered them for bread, 
munching the shreds with their gums, and finally, with a wry face mut¬ 
tering protests, between movements of the gullet, gulping the whole mess 
of pottage.” Anyway, the dispensing of the White Paper graces and their 
reception by some of tliose who cared to receive them, was an episode 
full of a hustle and bustle which, to many, did not lend any grace to the 
ceremony. A picture drawn from models we cannot vouch for. 

XLViir. Gandhiji’s Activities 

Mahatma Gandhi, from his confinement in Jail, was carrying on an 
arduous campaign against nntoucliability, and for general social uplift of 
thti Harijans. In the second week of February, we were told again by 
the Secretary of State for India that Gandhiji and the political prisoners 
would not be released till civil disobedience was dead and buried—an 
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hyperbolic attitude of misapplied firmness, which,'by the bye, was cr ticised 
by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru on February 14. It was a refusal to return 
to actually normal conditions as distinguished from a condition of seem¬ 
ing peace and tranquillity which was the result of extraordinary high 
pressure being maintained by tightened and tightening screws of inhibi¬ 
tory and prohibitory measures. And the continued oonfitieraent of political 
prisoners was a pressure that had political and moral moments of no mean 
value. However, the Harijan movement wa.s going fairly apace, though not 
as fairly ,as Dr. Ambedkar, for instance, would like it to go. Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer’s Temple Entry Bill did not, for example, commend itself to 
Dr. Ambedkar. Nor did it, on the other hand, commend itself to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. And, of course, for different reasons The 
former was for laying greater stress on the work of material and tnoral 
uplift of the depre.ssed classes than on such cornparati^’ely minor issues 
as whether they should have right to enter and worship in the same 
temple with the caste Hindus. Such a right, in default of real economic 
and educational advance, might prove little better than a h>llypop which 
may have an ephimeral political value, but it would not make the world 
on the whole a better place for the Harijans to live in. Caste Hindus, 
travel in the railway compartments with the Hiirijans ; they may also 
interdine with them in a place like Shrikshetra (Puri). But these do 
not seem to have appreciably improved th ir actual relations. What is 
needed is heart-touch and soul-touch and a feeling of brotherhood and 
a spirit of service amongst the caste Hindus. Whou’c these es.sentials 
are given, what should foliov? will follow. Our so called culture and our 
present modes of life have widened and not narrowed the gulf between 
us and our depressed brethren. In our spirit and in tho vista and 
venu of our living and movitig, we should go back to them. Without 
this, our social uplift work will still be a roundabout exploitation (politi¬ 
cal or other) by a privileged class. What the casto Hindu is called 
upon to do is not some showy spectacular penances of social justice 
with a side-glance at some political or other fruits likely to be reaped 
from them ; but attempt an overhauling of the whole ideology of his 
present-day plan and conduct of life with reference to the depressed 
strata of society. In doing so, he should look not merely to modern 
socialistic models, but al.so to some ancient models called by other 
names but essaying, perhaps, to found society not on abstract right and 
justice, but on actual love, co-operation and service. Wc did not wonder, 
therefore, that the Ternplc-cntry and such other bills would not satisfy 
neither Dr. Ambedkar nor Pundit Malaviya though both, of course, 
wished to see the lot of the Plarijans cheered and bettered. Mahatinaji, 
however, explained his own position with his wonted lucidity, and 
proposed, for instance, to solve the complicated Gurnvayoor tangle by 
referendums. Viceregal sanction was refused to Dr. Subbaroyan’s Temple 
Entry Bill in the Madras Council but sanction was accorded to Mr. 
Ranga Iyer’s Anti-Untouchability Bill in tho Imperial As.sembly. 

XLIX. The Poona Pact Aftermath 

The Poona Pact had tried to smooth affairs as between the caste 
Hindus and the depressed classes as regards electorate and represen¬ 
tation. But, apparently, the thing had not been set at rest by the Pact. 
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On Feb. 22, an All'Parties Hindu Conference had met in Calcutta, 
and it sent a memorandum to the Premier demanding revision of the 
Poona Pact. Bengal Hindus felt especially aggrieved ; for whilst, under 
the Communal Award as it originally stood, their political representa¬ 
tion had been less than what they were justly entitled to; the Poona 
Pact, as many of them thought, had made the position worse be dissecting 
that stunted representation into a depressed and non-depressed part, thus 
arbitrarily creating a gulf where no gulf had in fact existed. 

L. The Communal Award And Aetbe 

The Premier’s Communal Award had not effected a cordial entente 
amongst the various communiti('s. Apart from the fundamental flaw of 
having introduced the un-deraocratic, un-unifyiug. un-ecpiilibrating princi¬ 
ple of communal franchise and representation, it had not been by many peo¬ 
ple accepted as the best possible allocation in the communal pandemonium 
that was to be almost perpetuated in Itidia. Of course, the task had 
been imposed noon the British Government. Indian Delegates in the 
R. T. C. had failed to agree. It wa.s .suggested that whilst the Moslem 
member.s were of one mind and worked as a team, the Hindus were a 
house hopelessly divided. It appeared to be so. But it was also 
asked by many how far this harmony on one side and the dis-harmony 
on the other had or had not b en pre-ordained and pre-established by 
the mysterious ways of “Providence”. However that might be, a communal 
chaos continued in India. It was a desert for hopes of communal amity 
and e.o-operation. And a very beantifni, comfortable little oasis was disco¬ 
vered in this shoreless desert. This time it was in Alwar. Last time, it 
had been in our earthly jiaradiso Kashmere. And it was suggested that 
the communal caravan that encamped in Alwar did not actually drink at 
the little pools of that little shady nook, but had drunk their fill at 
ampler springs flowing in sub.soil abundance outside. The Alwar affairs 
drew a good deal of attention, paiticuiarly Hindu attention. Dr. 
Moonjee even proposed an Alwar Day. It sef'med to many that the 
Hindu community in particular were already having the full measure of 
retributive justice for their many ( especially, political ) sins of omission 
and commission. An escape from this communal chaos should be found 
not in systematic segreation with undue stress laid on the non essential 
diversity of communal interests, but in political intercour.se with due 
insistence put on the fundamental community of interests of all as 
Indians, 

LI. The White Pai-er Again : Gandhiji’.s Fast 

On March 19, the text of tlie White Paper was made available in 
India. It was a volume of 119 pages comprising an Introduction, the 
Proposals and eight Appendices. In the words of 'The Leader’ of 
Allahabad—“The scheme may be anything. It is certain it is not a 
schenie of Self-Government”. While it concerned very little, every thing 
concerning that little was assured to be under the thumb of the British 
Government and Parliament. It was not a self-adjusting, self-correcting 
and self-perfecting scheme. We have already dwelt on tbi.s. Though 
Labour disclaimed responsibility for the White Paper, yet, on March 21, 
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we were informed that it had decided to participate in the Joint Select 
Committee. There was no indication of a peace move with the Congress 
following in tlie wake of the constitutional proposals. AYhilo some men 
in England expressed the fear that the scheme when worked would get 
under Congress control, the authorities in India had no indulgent smiles 
for activities that even savoured of active Congress association, as was, 
for instance, manifest from the warning of Government to Allahabad Khaddar 
Bhandar. About this time, arrangements were proceeding in connection 
with the holding of the Congress session in Calcutta, with what final 
results we know -already. In the first half of April, the personnel of 
the Joint Schict Committee was made known, in which Labour had a 
sliuted share, as Major Attlee complained ; yet, ho was able to assure 
the House that Labour would not follow the primrose path of irrespon¬ 
sible criticism but the arcliinus one of fruitful cooperation. Some Indian 
“representatives” were invitedjby the Committee to “confer” with the latter, 
not, of course, as, co-opted members (which wa.s constitutionally impossible), 
but as more or loss glorified witnesses or assessors. On April 12, a 
etatcmeiit was also issued which said that the Committee would consider 
applications from public bodies in India which wished to tender evidence 
relevant to the great constitutional issue. The Manchester Guardian 
felt satisfied at the appearaiioc of “one more encouraging sign of a 
different temper in India” as reflected in the declaration of Mr. Shastri 
and some other prominent Liberal lnador.s that the Liberals would 
support the new constitution despite its defects. “The more vehemently 
Mr. Chur(;hill and his friends denounce the Indian reforms, tlie more 
strongly Indians begiti to feel that the proposals must have some value 
after all.” Others wondered, if that vehemance of Mr. Churchill and 
his friends were not staged e.x,actly with a view to make Indians feel 
strongly on the value. In this connection, Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s 
Presidential speech at the National Liberal Federation Meeting in 
Calcutta, on April 15, is deserving of a careful peru.sal. “No real and 
substantial transfer of power”—this was the gist of the Resolution 
adopted at that Meeting. Yet, the House of Commons Debate on the 
White Paper showed it to be the line of furthest possible advance. In 
the beginning of M.oy, another iiieident in altogether another sphere 
greatly exercised the public mind, and also, as the sequel proved, the 
official mind. Wo refer to Mahalmaji’s 21 days’ fa.st for self-purifica¬ 
tion. It was for the sake of the Harijans. Poet Tagore appealed to 
Gandhiji to reconsider. But Gandliiji persisted. Government were 
advised to release him, which they did. Tlieir communique, however, 
made it clear that their policy as to Congress, civil disobedience and 
political prisoners remained unchanged. They were not prepared to 
negotiate with the Congress, though Mahatma Gandhi, the prime mover, 
was released (owing to a non-political fa.st ), and oivil disobedience 
itself was suspended. Mere suspension was not enough. Concurrently, 
an unofficial peace move was seen to bo on foot, in which M. Shaukat 
AH moved mo.st, if not also, first. But it did not move to the goal 
desired. And it did not rouse any wide public interest. Public interest 
was, however, paitifuUy keen on Maliatmaji’s ordeal of the ■*^ast, 
Mahatmaji passed the ordeal by wbat was called his “reserve powers”, 
both physical and psychical. “It was the victory of spirit over flesh.” 
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Maliatmaji broke his fast at 12-20 P. M., May, 29. All India hailed the 
news with a sigh of mingled relief and joy. 

In the far-away Andamans and elsewhere too, there were hunger- 
strike fasts about this time, and unfortunate deaths, in alleged connec¬ 
tion with the strike in the Andamans, were widely talked about. Lt. 
Col. Barker proceeded to make inquiries on the spot. Sir Harry Haig 
explained to a deputation, on June, 13, the Government position and 
version with regard to the Andamans. 

We have taken a cursory view of some of the outstanding events of 
the half year. There were several matters of economic and commercial 
interest to which we have not here adverted, but a full account ef 
them and other matters of public importance, will be found in their 
proper places in the body of this Register. Beyond midcing a far 
observatiori of a general characti v, we have not, also, told the stroy of 
violence and Government reaction thereto in this Introduotion. Violence 
has continued as a disquieting feature of the Indian situation, and it 
should be tackled not only with firmness, but with wisdom and a long 
sight. ( Specially contributed by Prof. Prainathanath Mukhopadhya, ) 




MAHATMA GAHDHI’S FAST 

On the 29th. April, Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to commence an 
unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one clays in connection with Harijan 
work. This momentous decision of the Mahatma came as a complete surprise 
even to his intimate co-prisoners, Sardar Vallabhhhai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. Next 
day, the 3Jth. April, the Mahatma issued the following statement in this connection 
to the Associated Press: — 

“A tempest has been raging within me for some days. I have been struggling 
against it. On the eve of the 'Harijan Day’, the voice became insistent, and said: 
‘Why don’t you do it V I resisted it, lint resistance was in vain, and the resolution 
was made to go on an unconditionnl and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days com¬ 
mencing from Monday noon the 8lh May and ending on Monday noon the 
29Lh May. 

“As I look back upon the immediate past, many are the causes too sacred to 
mention, that must have prcciviitated the fast. But they are all connected with the 
great Harijan cause. The fast is against nobody in particular, and against every¬ 
body who wants to pariieipate in the joy of it without for the time being having 
to fast ^himself or herself. But it is particularly against myself. It is a heart- 
prayer for the puriticatiou of self and associates for greater vigilance and watch- 
fuluess. But nobody who appreciates l.lio step about to be taken is to join me. 
Any such fast will be a torture of themselves and of me. L_t this fast, however, be 
a preparation for many such fasts to be taken by purer and more deserving persons 
than myself. 

‘ During all those months since September last, T have been studying the 
correspondence and iiteraiure and holding prolonged discussions with men and 
women, learned and ignorant Harijaiis and Non Harijans. The evil is far greater 
than even I had thought it to bo. It will not be eradicated by money, external 
organisation and even political power for Harijans, though all these three are neces- 
sary. But to be efleotive, they must follow or at least accompany inward organisa¬ 
tion, and inward power, in other words, self-purification. This can only come by 
fasting and prayer. We may not approach the God of Truth in arrogance of 
strength, but in the meekness of the week and the helpless. 

‘‘But the mere fast of _iho body is nothing without the will behind. It must be a 
genuine confe.SBiou of an hiuei' fast an, irrepressible longing to express truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

“Therefore, those only are privileged to fast for the cause of truth, who have 
worked for it and who have love in them even for opponents, who are free from 
animal passion, and who have abjured earthly possessions and ambition. No one, 
therefore, may undertake without previous preparation and discipline, the fast I 
have foreshadowed. 

“'Let there be no iniauiiderstandiiig about the impending fast. I have no desire 
to die. 1 want to live fur the eanse, ihongh I hope I am equally prepared to die 
for it. But, I need for me and my fellow-workers greater puriiy, greater applica¬ 
tion and dedication. 1 want more workers of unassailable purity. Siuicking oases of 
impuriiy have come under my notice. I would like my fast to be aii urgent appeal 
to such p, ople io leave the cause alone. 

‘T know that many of my Banatauist friends and others think that the movement 
is a deip political game. How 1 wish this fast would convince them that it is 
purely religious. 

“If God has more service to take from this body, He will hold it together 
despite deprivation of earthly food. Ho will send me spiritual food. But He works 
through earthly agents and everyone who believes in the imperative necessity of 
removing untouchability will send me the food 1 need by working to the best of 
his or her ability, for the due and complete fulfilment of the pledge given to Hari¬ 
jans in the name of Caste-Hind ns, 

“Let co-workers not get agitated over the coming fast. They should feel 
strengthened by it. They must not leave their post of duty ; and those who have 
temporarily retired for much-needed rest or for being cured of ailments, are as much 
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at the post as healthy workers serving in their respective quarters. No one should 
como to me unless it be for necessary consultation on matters connected with the 
movement. 

“It is, I hope, needless, for me to pray of friends that they will not ask me to 
postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in any way whatsoever. I ask them 
to believe me that the fast has come to me literally as described above. I, therefore, 
ask friends in India and all the world over to pray for me, with me that I niay 
safely pass through the ordeal, and that whether 1 live or die, the cause for which 
the fast is to be undertaken may prosper. 

“And may I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that whatever be the result of the 
fast for me, the lid that hides the truth may be removed”. 


Mahatma’s Reply to Friends' Messages 

Replying to the various messages received from his friends, Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
the following in the “Harijan” dated the 5th May 

“General Smuts has made a pathetic appeal to rao to desist from the impending 
fast. Dr. Ansari binds me with a tie of love capable of standing the severest strain. 
He, as an old friend and a fellow-worker and ns a medical man, makes a pathetic 
appeal to me to vary my vow. Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari, keeper of my conscience, 
sends me a long telegram attacking the very basis of the fast. Added to these, is 
the fervent and personal appeal, strengthened by a copious flow of tears of Devadas, 
my youngest son and valued comrade. 

‘‘If these typical appeals have left mo unmoved, the reader should have no diffi¬ 
culty in perceiving that there must be a force which has overpowered me and prev¬ 
ents me from responding to these and such other appeals. Underlying them, is 
undoubtedly distrust of my claim that this fast was prompted by God. I do not 
suggest that they do not believe my word, but they believe me to be under a self- 
delusion, a prey to my own heated imagination, made hotter by the suffocation 
produced by the cramping walls of the prison. 1 cannot deny the possibility of such 
a thing. But it can make no appeal to me whilst I believe to the contrary. 

“I am a habitual prisoner. Prison walls have never known to have warped my 
judgment nor induced in me the habit of brooding. All my iraprisonments have 
been periods of intense activity, leaving no time for brooding, I have undoubtedly 
brooded over the wrongs done to the Ilarijans. But such brooding has always resul¬ 
ted in a definite exaction on my part. 

“The action that I was contemplating on the day preceding that fateful night, 
was certainly not any fast, My claim (o hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of proving my claim c-xcopt through results. God 
will not bo God if he allowed himself to be (he object of proof by His creatures. But 
He does give His willing slave power to pass through tbs fiercest of ordeals. I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years h.avo rolled by. He has never forsaken 
me even in my darkest hour. He has saved me often against myself, and left me 
not a vestige of independence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater has 
been my joy. I, therefore feel confident, in the end, that these kindest of friends will 
recognise the correctness of the action I am about to take, and this whether I love 
or die. God’s ways are inscrutable. And who knows, He may not want my death 
during the fast to be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life ? 

Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to serve dies with the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body, which for the moment he is inhabiting. Who doubts that the 
spirits of JvHmicritihDa and Dayanund, Vivckaziaiid and Kcimtirth are working to- 
day amongst our midst ? It may be that they are more potent to-day, than when 
they were in our midst in flesh. It is not true that what good men do is oft buried 
with them. We burn ihe evil, men do with their mortal remains. We treasure the 
memory of the good they do. and distance only magnifies it. And why should 
®ss8K6rated importance be given to the services of one single person, however good 
or able he may be ? o c , & « 

The cause of Harijans is God’s cause. Ho will throw up men and women as 
they may be required to do His will. I therefore invite General Smuts and all other 
tnends to believe with me, that I am not acting under a hallucination, and beseech 
them to send up their prayer to the Aljnighty that He may give me strength to pass 
safely through the ordeal. I feel sure, if I am wanted on this earth yet for a while 
friends^’ whatsoever. He will spare me, notwithstanding the fears of medical 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S FAST 

The Mahatma’* Fatt—His Statement 

The Mahatma’s fast commenced at 12 noon on the 8th May. The following is 
the text of the statement which the Mahatma released to the press just before the 
commencement of the fast:— 

“Every day brings me fresh justification for the ordeal that God the Truth has 
sent me. The discoveries I am making would have paralysed me, but for the fast. 
Whatever it may mean for the cause, it will certainly be my saving. Whether I 
survive the fast or not is a matter of little moment. Without it, I would in all 
probablity have been useless for further service to Harijans, and for that 
matter any other service. 

“Those friends who have sent me urgent wires to dissuade me from the step 

will. I hope, appreciate the fact that for a person built as I am, such fasts are 

indispensable. This I say apart from my claim, by which I stand, that it was 
God’s call. Senders of the wires will forgive me for not sending individual 
acknowledgments. The pressure upon my time has been so great that it has been 
physically impossible for me t6 cope with all the wires that poured in upon me. 

"Now that the fast will begin within two hours of writing this, 1 invite all 

friends and well-wishers to pray for strength for enabling inc to go through the 
ordeal without weakening. I confess I have no strength except what God may 
give me. That He has never failed me hitherto gives me the confidence that He 
will not fail me now. 

“A telegram was received by me from the Harijan Association that my fast is 
unnecessary, as Harijans stand not in need of assistance from Caste-Hindus. From 
its own standpoint, the Association is right. Only, it should be clearly understood 
that the fast is not to oblige Harijaus, but for purification of self and associates. 
Harijan service is a duty Caste-Hindus owe to themselves. It is a part of the 

f enance they must do for the wrongs they have done to their own kith and kin. 

can well understand indignant repudiation by some Harijans. Let mo hope that 
it is not yet too late for a vast majority to nocept. the penance. The numerous 
messages I have received from them leave no room for doubling such acceptance. 

“Sanataniet Hindus scent further coercion in this fast. When they realise that 
it cannot be broken before its period even if every temple was opened and untouch- 
abiiity was wholly removed, they will perhaps admit that it cannot bo regarded as 
in any way coercive. 

“The fast is intended to remove bitterness, to purify the hearts, and to make 
it clear that the movement is wholly moral to be prosecuted by wholly moral 
persons. May God bless the ordeal and fulfil its purpose 1” 

The Mabatmn Releaied—Government Communique 

On the 1st May the Government of India received tho following telegram from 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

“For reasons wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected 
with the Harijan movement and in obedience to the peremptory call from within, 
received about midnight, I have to take twenty-one days' unconditional and irre¬ 
vocable fust with water, soda and salt beginning from noon on the 8th May and 
ending at noon on 29th May. The fast might have commenced at once but for 
my being a prisoner and my anxiety to enable the local authorities to receive the 
necessary instructions for arrangements during the fast and to avoid all possible 
embarrassment to Government. 

“In view of the nature and objects of the fast which Mr. Gandhi is undertaking 
and the attitude of mind which it discloses, the Government of India have decided 
that Mr. Gandhi should be set at liberty.” 

The communique was issued at about 9-30 p. m. on the 8th. It was hoped in 
Government circles that Mahatmaji might yet be persuaded to recall his fast, to serve 
the cause he had at heart and in view of tho great issues before the country. 

Mahatmaji himself did not know anything about his impending release till 
quarter past seven. He was lying on a jail mattress when Colonel Doyle, Mr. 
Wilson, Inspector-General of Police, and Major Martin, Superintendent of the 
prison, arrived at the jail at about half past seven. Mrs. Naidu, who was sitting 
by the side of Mahatmaji was immediately called to the Superintendent’s room 
upstairs, and then informed of the happy news. She immediately rushed to 
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Gandhiji’a cell, and apprised him of the news. Immediately after, Mrs. Naidu 
hurriedly collected Mahatmaji things and packed them up. Meanwhile the 
Mahatma hold a prayer with Mr. Mahadeo Desai, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mrs. 
Naidu. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons .along with two others retired for about an 
hour, giving time for Mahatma Gandhi to get ready. Mahatma Gandhi then bade 
goodbye to Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr, Mahadeo Desai. 

_ At quarter to nine, Ool. Doyle returned to the Jail, and there was again a flutter 
inside the jail. A few pre.samen who h.<id been waiting outside all day long, smelt 
what was going to happen, and got their cars ready to chase Mahatma Gandhi’s car. 
Precisely at nine, the huge jail gate clanked and the frail form of Mahatma Gandhi 
supported by Mrs. Naidu, emerged, all smites. Ool, Doyle and other officials followed 
and immediately put Mahatma Gandhi in a waiting sedan car, and dashed towards 
the city. Pressmen gave hot pursuit to the car, and succeeded in tracing it while it 
Was turning to Lady Thaokersey’s bungalow. 

None at the Thaekersey bungalow knew anything about what was happening in 
Yerqwada. As a matter of fact, Mr. Deviidas Gandhi had gone out for a drive in the 
evening. It so happened that, while he was returning to the Thaekersey Hall, the 
Government ear carrying Gandhiji followed his, as if his own car was piloting 
that of Mahatmaji. 

At the main eiitraiiee, Mr. Devad.a8 received Gandhiji. Supported by his son, 
Mahatmaji slowly climbed the stairs leading up to the spacious drawing room of 
the bungalow. Lady Thaekersey received him on the stairs, and took him to the 
verandah where he seated himself on a sofa. Then he called in the Pressmen. 

Mahatmaji told the Associated Press representative that he was informed of hiS 
release only at quarter to seven hy Col. Doyle, Inspector-General of Prisons. 
Asked if ho would bo staying at Lady Vithaklas Thacketsey’s throughout the 
fast, Gandhiji said that he was not sure. “It came upon me suddenly”, he pro¬ 
ceeded, “and ihcrefore, I was unprepared. Having seen the papers yesterday, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai I’atel and ' diseussed for the moment where I should stay, if I was 
suddenly discharged, my first thought was to go to Babarmati, and live near the 
Ashram, aud if that was not feasible or advisable, then to accept Lady Thackersey’s 
invitation. Of course, the invitation of the Servants of India Society is there, as also 
one from the Depressed Classes Mission. But when Col. Doyle gave me the infor¬ 
mation, I felt that the best thing would be to go to Lady Thackersey’s and here lam”. 

At the end of the interview, the Mahatma moved on the open terrace, where in 
the couree of haif an hour he was fast asleep. 

Civil Diaobedience Suspended—Msbatma’a Statement 

Bimaltanequsly with his release, Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement for a month. This sensational announcement was made 
in a atatement following consultation with and the approval of Mr. M. 8. Aney, 
Acting Congress President. 

Mahatma Clandhi appealed to the Government at the same time to release all po¬ 
litical prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. The Mahatma stated in his interview : 

“I cannot regard this release with any degree of pleasure. As Sardar Vallabhbhai 
rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can 1 take advantage of this release in order 
to prosecute the Civil Disobedience campaign or to guide it ? This release, therefore, 
puts upon me, as a seeker after truth and a man of honour, a tremendous burden 
and strain. This fast has to continue. I had hoped aud I still hope, not to excite 
myself over anything and not to take part in discuesions of any nature whatsoever. 
The whole purpose of the fast will be frustrated if I allowed ray brain to bo occu¬ 
pied by any extraneous matter, that is, any matter outside the Harijan work. At 
the same time, having been rple.ased, I should be bound to give a little of my 
energies to a study of the Civil Disobedience movement. 

“Of course, for the moment, I can only say that my views about Civil Disobe¬ 
dience have undergone no change whalBoever. I have nothing but praise for the 
bravery and self-saerifice of the numerous civil restaters, but having said that, 

I cannot help saying that the secrecy that has attended the movement is fatal 

to its success. If, therefore, the movement, must be continued, I would urge those 

who are guiding the movement in difl'erenta parts of the country to discard all 
Secrecy. I do not care if, thereby, it becomes difficult to secure a single civil 

resister. 
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“There can be no doubt that fear baa seized the common mass. The Ordinances 
have cowed them down, and I am inclined to think that the secret methods are 
largely responsible for the demoralisation. The movement of Civil Disobedience 
does not depend so much upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women 
taking part in it, and if I was leading the movement, I should sacriftce quantity 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately raise the level 
of the movement. 

“I cun say nothing as to the actual campaign. The reflections I have given, 
I had bottled up all these many mouths, and I can say that Sardar Vallabbbhai 
is one with me in what I have said. One word I would say. Whether 1 like it 
or not, during these three weeks, all civil resisters will be m a state of terrible 
suspense. It would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji Madhavarao 
Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or even six weeks, 

“Now, I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want real poueo in 
the land, and if they feel there is no real peace, if they feel that Ordinance rule 
is no rule, they should take advantage of this suspension, and unconditionally dis¬ 
charge all the civil resisters. If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to survey 
the situation, and to tender advice both to the Congress leaders and if I may 
venture to do so, to the Government. I would like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return from England. 

“If no understanding is arrived at between the Government and the Congress 
as a result of my effort, and Civil Disobedience is resumed, it will bo open to the 
Goveriimeut, if they so choose, to revive the Ordinance Kulc, 

'Tf there is the will on the part of the Government, I have no doubt that a 
modus operandi can be found. Of this, so far as 1 am concerned. I am absolutely 
certain that Civil Disobedience cannot bo withdrawn so long us so many civil re- 
sisters are imprisoned. No settlement can bo arrived at so long as Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai, Khan Saheb Abdul GafTar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive. Indeed, to call off civil resistance is not within the power of any of 
the men who are out of prison. It is possible only for the Working Committee 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested. 

“I shall say no more on the Civil Disobedience movenie ,t. Perhaps, I have al¬ 
ready said too much, but if I v^as to say anything, I could say so only whilst I 
have strength left in me. I would urge pressmen net to worry roe any more. I 
would urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves. Let them 
regard me as being still in prison. I shall be unfit for bolding political discussions 
or any other discussions. 

“I would like to bo loft in perfect peace, and 1 would like to toll the Govern¬ 
ment that I shall not abuse the release. If I come safely through the ordeal and 
I find the political atmosphere as murky as it is to-day, without taking a single 
step secretly or openly in furtherance of Civil Disobedience, I shall invito them 
to take mo back to Yerwada to oompanious whom I almost seem to have deserted. 

“It was a great privilege for me to have been with Sardar Vallabbbhai. I was 
well aware of his matchless bravery and his burning love for the country, but I 
bad never lived with him as I had the good fortune to do during the last sixteen 
months. The affection with which ho covered me recalls to me that of my own 
dear mother. I never knew him to possess motherly qualities. If the slightest 
thing happened to me, he would be out of bis bed. He superintended every little 
detail in connection with ray comforts. He and ray other associates had conspired 
to let me do nothing, and I hope that the Government will believe me when I 
say that ho always showed a remarkable comprehension of the difficulties of the 
Government, whenever we discussed any political problem. His solicitude for the 
farmers of Bardoli and Kaira I can never forget.” 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated his lengthy statement suggesting suspension of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience slowly and deliberately. Often he would pause for a few minutes together. 
After he had actually dictated the portion advocating Buspensiou, he stopped and 
turning to a Press correspondent told him : “Now, what I am going to say, I 
think, J should have the approval of the Congress President Mr. M. S. Aney”. So, 
he wanted the statement to bo shown to Mr. Aney, Acting President, and then 
published after his approval. 

Accordingly, Mr. Aney was immediately sent for, and after he had carefully read 
through it in consultation with Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the statement 
was released at 11-30 p. m. 
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Mr. Aney'« Statement 

Mr. M. S. Aocy, Acting President of the Congress, issued on the 9th May the 
following statement in connection with the statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi on 
his release : 

‘■I feel sure, although the news of the fast of Mahatma Gandhi is bound to cast 
a dark shadow of anxiety and gloom throughout the country, that it will be some 
relief to his countrymen, as well as friends and followers throughout the world, to 
know that the Gorernment has at any rate released him unconditionally, and allowed 
him to observe his vow and practise his great penance as a free citizen. In the 
statement issued to the Press, last night, after his release, he has expressed his views 
on the conduct of the Civil Disobedience movement which I have no doubt will rece¬ 
ive the consideration they deserve from every Civil Eesister. 

“It is perfectly true that during the period !of the fast. Civil Resisters would be in 
a state of suspense, and as a consequence he has advised me to officially suspend the 
Civil Disobedience campaign for one month Or even six weeks. In his statement, he 
has emphatically stated what I have been saying more than once during the last four 
months, in reply to various critics of the Civil Disobedience movement that “Civil 
Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as many Civil Resisters are imprisoned 
and no settlement can be arrived at so longer as Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Abdul Gaffar Khan and others are buried alive. Indeed, the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience is not within the power of the men who are out of 
prison. It is possible only for the original Working Committee to do so. I repeat 
the position so lucidly and emphatically enumerated by Mahatma Gandhi. 

“The above is the only rational and constitutional position for Congressmen to take on 
the point of withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience campaign. But the question of suspen¬ 
ding the campaign to serve a definite object for a limited period undoubtedly stands 
on a different footing. It is no doubt a serious responsibility which I have been 
called upon to shoulder. But I am armed with the weapon that the advice comes 
from one who is not only the author of the present Civil Disobedience campaign; but 
the originator and sole authority on the science and practice of Civil Difobedieiico 
itself. 

“In response to the Mahatma’s suggestion, which also strikes me as the proper 
thing to do at this time and in order to eliminate from the atmosphere all elements 
of excitement to render it pure for all of us to enable to be in a prayerful mood to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the great cause for which Mahatma Gaudhi 
is undergoing this penance and to supply him with abundance of spiritual food so 
necessary to sustain him through this ordeal, I declare officially that the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence movement shall be suspended for six-weeks belonging with Tuesday, the 9th 
May. 

“In conclusion, I repeat ray appeal fo every man and woman to utilise this period 
to the best of his or her ability and energy in the service of such work for the uplift 
of Harijans, as may most commend itself to him or her’'. 

Govt, of India’* Reply to Above 

The following is the text of the communique, issued by the Government of India 
on the 9lh. May :— 

“The release of Mr. Gandhi, consequent on his undertaking a prolonged fast 
which, as he has stated, is wholly unconnected with the Government and solely 
connected with the Harijan movement, indicates no change whatever in the Govern¬ 
ment’s general policy towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners, or towards 
those, who openly or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. 

“The position of the Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience 
prisoners was stated by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the Ist 
April last. In the course of his speech, ho said ; ‘If, in fact, the Congress do not 
mean to revive the struggle, why should that not be made plain ? Is there a men¬ 
tal reservation that if the policy of the Government is not to their liking, they will 
hold over the head of the Government a threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience 
movement ? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of Civil 
Disobedience. We hove no wish to keep these prisoners longer than circumstances 
require, but equally we are determined not to let them out when their release might 
lead to renewal of Civil Disobedience. We must not risk re-starting of the trouble 
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by premature action. Our position has been summed up in the words used by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons,’ He said : ‘Wc must have convincing 
reasons to believe that their release would not be followed by a revival of Civil 
Disobedience, 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement, intended to 
lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the conditions, 
which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact the Civil Disbodienoe 
Movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement, or of rmeasing 
the leaders of that movement with a view to arriving at any settlement with them 
in regard to these unlawful activities,” 

The End of the Fast 

On the completion of the Twenty-One Days, Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 
12-25 on the 29th. May with a glass of orange juice prepared by Sjta. Kasturbai 
Gandhi. 

Mahatmaji broke the silence at 11-30 and shortly afterwards he joined in the 
prayers which included recitations from the Hindu and Zoroastrian Scriptures 
as well as the Bible. 

A small but representative gathering, in which the Harijans were prominent, was 

E resent at “rarnakuti” before the fast was broken. Prayers were offered for half-an 
our and these included recitations of Hindu hymns by 8j. Mahadev Desai, 
chapters from the Quoran by Dr. Ansari as well as from the Zoroastrian and 
Christian scriptures. 

Mahatmaji all the time lay on a couch, listening to the chanting of the prayers. 
Before taking the orange juice, Mahatmaji dictated to Sj. Mahadev Desai a brief 
message urging those present to join in the prayers. 

Just before breaking his fast. Mahatma Gandhi addressed the following few 
words to the gathering through Sj. Mahadev Desai 

•‘Within a minute or two, I am going to break the fast. In His (God’s) name 
and with faith in Him was it taken. In His name it terminates. My faith is not 
the less to-day, but more. You will not expect me to make a speech on this 
occasion. It is an occasion for taking the name and singing the glory of God, but I 
may not forget the doctors and other friends, who have poured forth their afioction 
on me during these days of privilege and grace. 

‘‘I cannot help referring to those because these kind services are a part of God’s 
mercy. I have nothing but praise to give them. God alone can give them the 
fitting reward. 

“1 am glad that the Harijans are here with us to-day. I do not know exactly 
what work God expects from mo now, but, whatever it may be, I know ho will give 
me strength for it.” 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

WINTER SESSION-NEW DELHI, 16th FEBRUARY to 15th. APRIL 1933. 

The Council of State commenced its Winter Session at New Delhi, on the 
16th. February. Sir Naneckji Dadahhoij, the first non-oflicial President, in the chair. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain, Leader of the House, tenderiiifr most hearty conftratulationa 
to Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy on beinf? the first iion-oflicial Piesident, said it was an 
epoch-makinfi; appointment in the history of the Council. It was a filling recogni¬ 
tion of a brilliant and varied career. 

Sir Maneckji, acknowledging the. oongratnlations and promises of support from 
the House, said that when he accented the office, he felt it as the call of duty and 
service. He also realised that the main object of the Governor-General was to do 
honour to the non-official members of the Council who had in the past played such 
an important part, and who on many momentous occasions by the exercise of 
prudence, oommonsense and sober judgment, had fully justified the creation of the 
Upper Chamber. 

Sir Outhrie Russell then presented the Railway Budget, 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment 

Mr. Taylor then introduced the Bill to amend the Netrotiable Instruments Act, by 
adding, in Section 85, the following sub-section ; “Where a cheque is originally 
expressed to be payable to bearer, the drawee is discharged, by payment in due 
course to the bearer thereof, notwithstanding any endorsement, whether any such 
endorsement purports to restrict or exclude further negotiation.” 

This amendment was rendered necessary, said Mr. Taylor, by the ruling of the 
Bombay High Court which stated that a bearer bill could legally be cbar|red to 
an order bill by endorsement. This made it incumbent on banks to examine all 
endorsements upon bearer cheques, and thus considerably increased the work and 
responsibility of banks without any compensatory advantage to the general public. 
The Bill aimed at removing difficulty of banks nod provided that no bearer cheques 
would lose their bearer-character, notwithstanding any endorsement. 

The Council then adjourned till the 18th. 

General DiacoseroN of Railway Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY :—The general discussion on the Railway Budget was held to¬ 
day and lasted for about three hours. It was marked by very tame speeches and a 
number of “recorameudaiions or suggestions” which the Hon. Members made to 
the Railway Member. 

Mr. J. 0. Bannerji said that he did not share the optimism of the Railway 
Member, and felt that more economics could be efTecied in the r.ailwiiy admitiistniiion. 
The “Axe”, however, mainly applied to the subordinate staff leaving untouched ihe 
high salaries of the officers. The speaker suggested a committee to enquire into the 
whole railway administration with a view to finding avenues of economy. He also 
suggested the abolition of the Railway Clearing Office and the affording of greater 
comforts for third and intermediate classes. In conclusion, he advised that the Con¬ 
ference for the co-ordination of railway and road services should deal with the subject 
fairly and not make proposals which would be detrimental to road interests. 

Rai Bahadur /fawrsarandus, Leader ot the Opposition, ascribed the present depres¬ 
sion to enhancement of railway rales and fares which diverted traffic both of goods 
and passengers to motor lorries. He strongly criticised the restoration of half of the 
cut in the salaries, especially when railway earnings had touched rock-bottom, and 
suggested that the loss on strategic railways should be borne by the Army estimates. 
The Rai Bahadur held that week-end concession tickets had proved useful in enco¬ 
uraging traffic and should be reintroduced. The speaker criticised the policy of the 
Government in giving training to twelve Indians in the mechanical side and recrui¬ 
ting only six. This was really a waste of public money. Lala Eamsarandas welcomed 
the appointment of Mr. Rope, but felt that if some United Btates railway expert 
was associated with him, the enquiry would yield better results. In conclusion, he 
pleaded that the representation of the legislature, trade and commerce should be 
secured on the proposed Road Railway Conference, 
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Mr, RaUiker repjretted that constant drawing from the reserve and depreciation 
funds had now reduced their resources to rock-bottom. If the Government wished to 
operate the Railways on business lines, they should carry out more retrenchment and 
economies in the cost of administration. The speaker pleaded for the reduction of 
rates and fares, with a view to fighting the road competition. 

Mr, Eussain Imam observed that while the Chief ('omraissioner had claimed an 
economy of Rs. 4,24 erores during the four years, the Railway administration report 
was more honest, and showed tint n good deal of this saving was made by expendi¬ 
ture postponed. Then, again, while company-managed railways like the M. and 8. 
M showed a deorease in expenses of three lakhs compared to 1923, State-managed 
railways showed a groat increase during the same period. Then, again, during the 
last eight years, the number of European and Anglo-Indian officers bad decreased 
only by four from 18.004 to 18.060. At this rate, he said, fndiatiisation of railways 
would take .36,000 years. Then, again, retrenchment among Muslim employees had 
been double than among others. The Lee concession, which were given as a favour, 
should he withdrawn, and the Railway Clearing Accotitits Office, which was kept 
only for book afljustmonts, should be abolished, thereby saving the Government of Rs. 
16 lakhs annually. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying to the debate, expressed rrgret tiiat he could not derive 
the benefit, of the observations on the subj.'ct, by Str ilaiieckji Dadabhoy, but was 
glad that, his experience was nhuiinablc in a wider sphere. He said that while he 
(the Railway Member) had proceeded with caution, thn House should not take a 
pesaiiiiisiio vii'w like Mr. Sulirawardy. The position of the Indian Railways was 
eminently sound, and comparatively bettor than of any other ra Iway system in the 
world, He assured Ltila Ramsarandas that replacement of wagons was necessary, 
because those to ho rtiplaced were definitely uneconomic. He informed Mr, Miller 
that only such remodelling of stations was being undertaken, as would definitely 
lead to economy. As regards the qnoatiou of rates, it looked prima facie attractive, 
hut none had shown him that decrease would he compensated by increased traffic. 
He regretted that he could not accept Lala Rarasarandtts’s suggestion to give prefer¬ 
ential rates to certiin commotltiies. 

Lala Ramsarandas : Theu why do you do so in the case of the Army ? 

Sir Joseph Shore : '‘My predecessor said that it was someibitig better to let sleep¬ 
ing dogs lie, hut 1 am looking into tlie matter carefully'’. 

Sir Joseph Shore assured the House that after the Pope Enquiry was over, an 
expert committee would Ite appointed. He finally gave a personal assurance that ha 
would look into all criticisms. The Railway 8>ard and the speaker welcomed the 
criticisms. The Railway Member concluded that in spite of mistakes and errors that 
might have been com'miiicd, the railways were in an undeniably sound position. 

The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Indian Maiune Act Amend. Bili. 

20th. FEBRUARY The Council hdd one hour’s silling to-day to dispose of offi¬ 
cial business, consisting of four Bills, all of which were pas-sed without amendments. 

H. E. the Commander-in-Chief, moving for consideration of the BiH to amend the 
Indian Marine Act, said that the Bill was a step towards Iniiia’s assuming res¬ 
ponsibility for her defenee, which was essential for her achieving sclf-g ivernment. To¬ 
day India was paying a fixed contribution to the British Exchequer for the policing 
and defence of Indian coast-line ports. The British taxpayer however would not be 
willing to be burdened with this expenditure. The Indian Marine, on the other hand, 
had made remarkable progress, during recent years, and the Bill was intended to 
create a small reserve to hi; of practical use and value during times of emergency, 
and also in giving a chance, in the name of duly, to private individuals, both Indians 
and Europeans. To begin with, the reserve would be a very small one, not costing 
more than Rs, 40,000 a year. The creation of the force however needed discipline, 
in any rules, for provision was made by the Biil. In conclusion, the Oommander-in- 
Chief referred to the Indian Navy Biil which was rejected by the Legislative Assembly 
and said that if a desire was expressed for a revision of the measure, the Government 
would be willing to respond to the request. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji and Mr. Lala Jatjdish Prasad supported the Bill, the latter 
enquiring whether there would be any proportion between the recruitment of Indiana 
ana EnropeaiiB in the new reserve, H. B. the Coramander-in-Chief gave a personal 
assurance that the reserve would be predominantly Indian, The Bill was passed. 
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Otheb Bills 

Sills, one amending the Indian Forest Act and the other prohibiting the pledging 
of children’s labour were also passed. 

Mr, J. B. Taylo , moving for consideration of the Negotiable Instruments Amend¬ 
ment Bill, jjave a history of the measure and said that it was designed to protect 
banks and private individuals. A similar Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1927, but was rejected in 1929, one reason being that the subject would 
be enquired into by the Central Banking Committee then set up. The Government 
had consuUed Imperial Bank also. The present Bill provided that cheques originally 
drawn to “bearer” shall not lose their “bearer” character notwithstanding any endorse¬ 
ment thereon, whether in full or in bank, and whether such endorsement purported 
to restrict and exclude further negotiation or not. The speaker claimed that the 
Bill would foster the “cheque” habit amongst Indiana by making the purport of the 
cheque clear to laymen. The Bill was passed, and the Council rose. 

Stores Porchase Policy 

21st FEBRUARYThe non-official reaolniiona figured on the agenda paper 
when the Council reassembled to-day. Mr. Jagdish Pershad moved that :— 

ll) In accordance with the recommendations of the Stores. Stationery and 
Printing Eetn-nehment Committee, definite orders be issued to all departments that 
all stores other than those of a specially technical nature be in future purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department. 

(2) An Advisory Committee presided over by the Member for Industries be 
appointed to review from time to time how far the policy of the Government regard¬ 
ing the purchase of stores was being given effect to. 

Mr, Jagadish Pershad said that when the Stores Department was first inaugurated, 
the Ooratnerca Member made a difinite statement that all Government purchases 
would be made through this department, but iu spite of this undertaking only an 
infinitesimal portion of railway stores was being purchased through the department 
and of the Army department still less. If the Government of India had the interest 
of indigenous industries at heart they should accept the rccommeudations of the 
Stores, Stationery and Printing Retrenchment Committee. 

Mr. J. A Shillidy refuted the statement that the Army and the Railways were 
not making purchases through tho Stores Department. He asserted that the pur¬ 
chases by these departments were increasing every year, and 03 per cent of the 
Medical Stores and 72 per cent of other stores of the Army were purchased or 
maniifaelured in India. Mr. Shillidy said that the Government still had under 
consideration the whole question and would reach deoisions shortly. Till those 
decisions were reached, however, the Government were not in a position to accept 
the resolution. He assured the Counoil that in reaching decision the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Rctrcne.hmant Committee would bo given full weight. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


Salakucs Cut 

Mr. Hussain Imam next moved that tho cut in salaries bo only restored when 25 
per cent of the surcharge i nposed by iho second Finance Bill was also abolished. 
The mover said that the Government’s lust Budget was biised on three things, 
retrenchment, additional taxation and salary cuts. It was wrong for the Govern¬ 
ment to make an announcement of a partial rcsioration in “cut” without a simulta¬ 
neous announcement in respect of the other two items. Even a surplus budget did 
not justify the step, as restoration of the “cut” would affect Ithe Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and local bodies to the extent of four crores. I'he speaker admitted that 
the Government could not undo what they hud announced, but should now 
announce by accepting the resolution that the further five per cent “cut” would 
only be-,re8tored simultaneously with the abolition of the surcharges. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, Financo Secretary, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
he could not discuss the merits of the case as it would he announcing prematurely 
Budget secrets, which no civilised Government could do. The reason for the 
announcement of the restoration of the “cut” was that the commercial services of 
the Government were also affected and pleaded for an announcement of their 
decision for the preparation of their estimates. Similar reasons applied to other 
departments of the Government. Mr. Taylor said that the Budget would be before 
the Council shortly, and then they would have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject on all its beariugs, Ha asserted that the reason which prompted the 
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Government to announce a partial restoration of the “out” did not apply to other 
items and the intention of the Government in this respect could not be disclosed 
before the Biid{;et. Ha therefore advised the mover to withdraw the resolution, 
failing which the Government would have to oppose it. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 20 votes to 18. 

The Council adjourned till February 28th. when the General Budget was 
presented by Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, in a speech lasting forty-five 
minutes, at the end of which he was loudly cheered. The Council then adjourned 
till the 4lh March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

4th. MARCH The general discussion of Budget commenced in the Council to¬ 
day. Lain Kamsarandaa, Leader of the Pntgrussivc Party, speaking first, regretted 
that he could not iiougratulate the Finance Member or the Stcretary on producing, 
what vvas said, to be a balanced budget. The budget was balanced by linking the 
rupee to sterling and by an enormous export of gold. There was no justification 
for increasing the import doty on artificial silk goods. Was this extra duty going 
to help the local industry ? The real reason for Japanese dumping into India was 
that the Yen had gone down. Proceeding, Lala Ramsarandas held that there was 
no justification for ihe raainienance of the pre-war level of Army expenditure. He 
wanted the Government to embark on a policy of granting protection to industries 
in general. Ho also pleaded for a five-year economic plan for India on an All-India 
basis. _ 

Mr. G. A. Natesan held that there was on one side a highly coloured picture 
of India’s high credit and sound finances. On the other, there was the spectacle 
of low exports, high level of taxation and high gold exports. From his knowledge 
of economic conditions in the country, he could say that business-houses and ryots 
were suffering from the trade slump and high taxation, and things were not as 
happy as others tried to make them believe. He reminded the House that Indian and 
Europeait business-houses had to make a large reduction in their staff" to meet the 
situation, and business-condilions had not materially improved during the last 
eighteen months. Yet, the Government had chosen not to give relief to the general 
tax-payer, but had restored fifty per cent of salaries out, which would cost them over 
one crore of rupees. Mr. Natesau criticised the Army policy of the Government of 
India and asked whether there was any chance of a reduction in the capitation 
charges, and pleaded for purchases of stores for the Array through the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Mr. Bijaykumar Bam deplored that the lowering of the income-tax level to 
Es, IjOtO was playing ha\oc in millions of homes. The Government ought to have 
considered this factor, before they restored half of the cut in salaries. Ho was not 
satisfied with the mere extension of the anti-duming dutjr and hoped that stronger 
measures would be adopicd in order to protect the ptincipal industry of iha 
country, namely, the cocton textile industry. The military expendiluio could still 
further be considerably reduced without loss of efficicticy, and in his opinion, the 
expenditure should not exceed forty crores. He protested against the revival of the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad, criticising the restoration of half of the “cut” in salaries, 
said that it looked as if the public existed for the Services and not the Services for 
the public. He strongly pleaded for a reduction of the postal rates to the original 
level and for restoration of the cuts in University grants. He regretted that the 
costly Lee concessions were not withdrawn despite the continuance of the financial 
Btriiigeney. Mr. Jagadish Prasad, proceeding, complained against the treatment 
meted out to members of the Council of State. Hardly any member of the Council 
had been put on the Select Committee of any Bill. Considering the composition of 
the Assembly, it was not surprising that the Government were always anxious to 
placate the Assembly, 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee, while complimenting the Finance Member for his splen¬ 
did performance in sliowing a surplus of fony-fwo lakhs, asserted that the imposi¬ 
tion of additional taxes in the shape of further duties on imported boots and shoes 
and artificial silk for protective purposes, and also the revival of the stamp duty on 
cheques did not redound to his credit in husbanding the resources for purpose of 
incurring public expenditure. He maintained that the continuance of the eighteen 
pence ratio even when the rupee was linked to the sterling, was an ugly feature of 
JBngland’s work in India, which was detrimental to India’s economic resources. The 
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man-in-the-Btreet did not understand the intricacies of the budget, nor did he care 
to know all of theui. What he really wanted was lightening of the burden of taxa¬ 
tion, 

Mr, B, M, Mehta was gratified at the Finance Member’s wonderful budget, 
and paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster for his great ability in balancing the 
budget, while most of the wealthy countries were still in a financial morass. He also 
thanked the people for the help they had afforded at the crisis, which made the task 
of the Finance Member easier. He pointed out that the gold which left the country 
so far was only excess gold, which was not wanted. Only rich rajas, zerainders 
and those who hoarded it for love of gold, had parted with their hoardings when 
the price had gone up. The recent gold export brought to India nearly fifty-six 
crores of rupees profit, which was a great boon to the country. Speaking ef the 
cotton textile industry, Mr. Mehta pointed out how Japanese competition throttled 
the Bombay mill industry. This menace was rapidly spreading to other parts of 
the country. He hoped that a proper remedy would be devised by the Govern¬ 
ment as early as possible. 

Sir Akbar Khan asserted that the country’s industries were not flourishing in 
spite of protection. Sir Akbar Khan, proceeding, asked whether it was fair on the 
part of the authorities to restore the “cut” in salaries without any attempt to reduce 
the income-tax or do anythihg for the betterment of the general tax-payer. 

Sir Edward Benlhall regarded the Budget as most unsatisfactory, from the point 
of view of the tax-payer and the businessman. According to the Finance Member, 
there were 150 crores worth of imports last year of which HO crores were paid by ex¬ 
ports and 40 crores by the sale of gold. In respect of these imports, the tax-payer paid 
no less than 42 crores by way of cn.stoms, and 10 crores by way of export duties 
and excise. Such heavy taxation was unendurable for long. In regard to income-tax, 
Sir Edward Benthall said that the Finance Member was anticipating Es. 50 lakhs 
more in the next year. But coming from Bengal, where the jute, tea and coal 
industries were in the depths of depression, with little sign of relief, it was difficult 
to see where the income was coming from. The speaker assorted that although the 
trade of India had halved, the burden of taxation had increased by 15 per cent, The 
incidence of taxation in 19,32 was 10 per cent, now it was 30 per cent. The 
action of the Government in putting a surcharge on coal freights was driving the 
industries of the country to destruction, and it was merely a question of time, if this 
sort of things continued, before sources of taxation would dry up. 8ir Edward Ben¬ 
thall regretted that on the one side, the Government had refused to lighten the bur¬ 
den of taxation, and on the other refused to embark on any capital expenditure 
which might be calculated to improve the situation. At the same lime, the Finance 
Member m his speech bad hoped that the low rales of interest would provide a 
revival of capital expenditure, adding that that was the only sound way by which 
an exit could be found from the present dcpres.sion and that industrial revival would 
soon make it possible to reduce taxation. The speaker regretted that the Finance 
Member had not practised what he preached. When money rates were high and the 
prices were dear, the Government were quick to embark oii costly schemes, which in 
times of low prices were apt to become a burden to them. He pleaded for a revision 
of the policy and suggested that the Government should embark on a bold pro¬ 
gramme of far-sighted capital development. This was the only course to put money into 
circulation. Concluding,Sir Edward Benthall referred to Mr. G. A Natesan’s remarks on 
the Army budget, and said that in comparing figures with other countries, they should 
take into consideration not only the Ceiiiral Government’s Budget, but also the 
Provincial Budgets, Then, it would be found that the figure for military expenditure 
was a great deal lower. Again, in comparing the present Army Budget with the 
pre-war figures, they must take into consideration a number of additional items of 
expenditure like war prisoners, war debts, mechanisation proposals, etc. It was 
something that a reduction of Es. 20 lakhs bad been made this year. As for further 
economies, he was prepared to leave them to the Army itself. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster felt satisfied that despite criti< ism over details, there was gene¬ 
ral acceptance of the basis of the proposals. The country had played up in a re¬ 
markable way, and the legislature had supported the Government in weathering the 
storm. They had at least restored financial equilibrium in the face of the crisis, 
While he fully recognised that, in relation to the economic level, the burden of 
taxation was terribly heavy, he hoped that he had turned the corner. Eegarding the 
Army expenditure, it was impossible to go back to the pre-war level, with all the 
unavoidable commitments rendered necessary after the war. Alluding to Sir Edward 
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Bpnthall’s suggestion for a bold programme of capital expenditure, Sir George 
Schuster explained the practical difficulties in the way and said that there were no 
cut and dry schemes which would prove to be remunerative in the long run. Per¬ 
haps, a scheme of further electrification of railways in Bombay for which a traffic 
survey was being carried out, ofibred the only one suitable at the moment. As for 
the development of roads, a Conference was being arranged in the summer in Simla. 

Mr. Ranganayakul condemned the Government’s silence while gold was being 
exported to the last grain. 

Mr. Vellingiri Qounder, welcoming the five lakhs grant to the Imperial Agri¬ 
cultural Council for research purposes, hoped for a more liberal contribution. He 
expected that the Sugar Committee would devise some method whereby Sugar might 
be cheaply manufactured in every village home. 

Mr. Mathuraprasad Mehrotra characterised the Army Budget as a white elephant 
and suggested the withdrawal of the Lee concessions. 

Mr. Bussain Imam, adverting to tlie Finance Member's policy of “sound finance” 
said that sound finance did not lie in the fact that the Budget had been balanced 
equally. He welcomed the attitude of the Europeans against restoration of the cut 
in salaries and felt that it was a hopeful sign for their future co-operation and non- 
offlcial Indians. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, winding up the debate reiterated his.warning to the 
sugar industry. He maintained that Bombay and Bengal which were deficit provinces 
were responsible for revival of the stamp duty on cheques. The Army Budget was 
the minimum that was possible under the (circumstances and with a war already 
brewing on the Eastern hoi'iTOu it was not proper to expect the Government to 
effect a further retrenchment. The Council then adjourned till the 6th. 

Joint Committee for Important Bills 

6th. MARCH:— The Council of State discussed non-offlcinl resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Syed Hussain Imam moved a resolution requiring Government members in 
charge of important Bills to move for their reference to joint select committees of 
the two Chambers. He quoted the analogy of the British constitution in favour of 
the resolution, and hoped that the Government would accept the suggestion. 

Sir Fa^l-i-Hussain, on behalf of the Government, stated that ho was unable to 
accept the resolution. The Council was purely a revising Chamber, and he would 
not be a party to any suggestion intended to deprive them of that privilege. The 
suggestion contained in the resolution had already been represented to the Govern¬ 
ment, but on experience the Government wore unable to move actively in this 
direction. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, replying, stated that be was dissatisfied with the reply of 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. Ho said that the attitude of the Government in this matter 
could only be interpreted as meaning that the Government were trying to use the 
official-ridden council against the militant attitude of the Assembly. 

When the House divided, the resolution was rejected by 20 against 17 votes. 
European and many nominated non-officials also supported tha resolution. 

Admission to Dehradun Mii.itary Academy 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Jagannath Mahargj Pandit, urging that 
steps be taken to secure an increase of the present number of cadets annually admit¬ 
ted to the new Indian Military Academy, Dehra Oun, by at least fifty per cent and 
distribute the same equitably among the different university training corps units 
throughout fndia and the Prince of Wales Eoyal Military College, Uehra Dun. 

Mr. ]. 0. Banerji, supporting the resolution, said that it was just and fair. 

Mr. Ghosh ilfouf?'!:, while congratulating the Commsnder-in-Chief on his sympathetie 
attitude towards the movement for Indianisation, said that recruitment from the 
University training corps units would be more useful than the recruitment of ordi¬ 
nary soldiers, because of their high social status and education. 

Lala Ramsarandas characterised the resolution as modest. Its acceptance, ha 
said, would give great impetus to Indianisation. 

Sir Akbar Khan while appreciating the principle contained in the resolution, 
thought that Indianisation was the established policy of the Government, and that 
policy should be left entirely in the hands of the Military authorities; 

Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra commended the resolution for the acceptance on the 
rincipla that more ladianisation would load to more reduction in the Army 
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Mr, Hutsain Imam called for an aaanrance from the Comniander~m~Chief who, 
replying, emphaaieed that the Government’s declared policy was speedier Indianisation, 
and said that the annual intake was mainly governed by the requirements. The pre¬ 
sent figure of sixty cadets yearly was fixed after careful consideration. He assured 
the House that there was no favouritism shown in the matter of selection of cadets 
either to Sandhurst or to the Academy. 

Mr. Jagannath fandit was satisfied with the Commander-in-Chief’s assurance and 
asked the leave of the Council to withdraw the resolution, but the non-offieial 
section pressed for a division. 

When the Council divided on the main motion, it was rejected by 32 against 
8 votes. The mover for the resolution himself remained neutral. The Council 
then adjourned till the 8th. March. 

SUGQESTIOJV FOE TtMBEE TELEGRAPH PO8T8 

8th. MARCH; —The Council also disenssed non-official resolution to-day, the mostim- 
portantof which related to the Council's representation on the Joint Select Committee. 

Lala Ramaarandas moved a resolution recommending that additions to or re¬ 
placements of, telegraph poles, carrying wires should be of timber, purchased in 
India or Burma, whore those would be in every way economical. He said that a 
metal post cost about twenty rupees, whereas a timber post cost only two rupees. 
The only objection to using timber poles was the quick wearing away of that portion 
of the wood which would be under the ground. By application of chemicals, this 
difficulty could be easily overcome. He suggested that metal-sockets could he pro¬ 
vided for that portion of the wood which would be under the ground. Even accepting 
the normal life of metal posts to be fifty-five years against fifteen years of wooden 
posts, the latter was much cheaper and should be used whereever possible. The 
replacement of metal posts by wooden posts would give employment to thousands 
of people in India. 

Mr. Mehta, while sympathising with the mover, pointed out the many practical 
disabilities in the way of carrying out the suggestion. In the first place, the normal 
length required for telegraph posts was thirty to forty feet, and wooden posts, apart 
from their durability, were decidedly not suifioiently strong to stand the strain of 
wires. Timber posts were used in European countries like Germany and England 
because there was less danger from insects and ants there than a tropical country 
like India. 

Mr, J. C. Banerjee, while admitting that timber posts were cheaper, feared that 
it would be false economy in the case of Bengal where the country-side remained 
inundated owing to heavy rains during major portion of the year. 

Mr. O, A. Mateaan observed that from experience it bad been found that timber 
had been not so very useful for buildings and other purposes, as metal. 

Sir A. C. Benthall had every sympathy with Ibe resolution. Mr. S/ti7ffdy, Secre¬ 
tary, Industries Department, accepted the resolution, but di 1 not agree with the 
arguments of the mover. He quoted figures to show that limber posts were much 
costlier than tubular posts. If support to an Indian industry was the ground for 
the resolution, he failed to see bow Talas, from whom the metal posts were pur¬ 
chased, Were not a native concern. 

Bala Ramsarandas was glad that the resolution was accepted by the Govern- 
naent. He stressed that he’ only wanted acceptance of the principle of adopting 
more economical methods wherever possible. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Delegation to Joint Committee 

Mr, Aagdish Perahad moved that steps bo taken to secure adeq^uate representation 
of the House on the delegation which would be sent out from India to sit with the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament. Messrs. Boots Singh, J. 0. Banerjee. Mathra- 
pershad Merbotra, Hussain Imam, Naidu and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the 
resolution, urging that it was the duty of the Government to maintain the prestige 
and dignity of the Council. The members of the Council, having the biggest stake 
in the country, were the very people who should bo associated with ,the framing of 
the constitution for India. 

Sir Faxli-Huaaain asserted that statesmanship did not warrant the making of 
such statements, which might not find favour with many others. It was not only peopl 
with a stake who livea in India. There were millions who might take offence ae 
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BUch statementB. Eegardio(? the demand that the representatives should be persons 
with Nationalist views, Sir Fazli-Hussain said that it was very difficult to satisfy 
all schools of thought in regard to the definition of a “Nationalist”. It was one 
thing to ask for representation, and it was another to urge the selection of such 
persons as would be accepted by all parties. Such universal approval was not found 
even in the selection of the President of the Indian National Congress. The Leader 
of the House next pointed out that the selection of delegates was not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General-in-Council. He thereafter referred the House 
to the statements made by Lord Willingdon in inaugurating the Assembly and by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 2Snd February, that the 
Central Legislature would bo represented. Sir Fazli-Hussain said that he could not 
add to those two statements, and hoped that when the selection of the delegation 
was made, the Government would not ignore the Council and the choice would fall 
on one of them. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Council adjourned till the I3tb. instant. 

Fotdee Enteants to Superioe Services 

iSth.MARCH; —Lala ffamsamwdaa movedfortbeappointmontof acommittee with a 
non-offieial majority, consisting of the members of the Central Legislature, to consider 
and recommend to the Government the scales of pay and allowances of future 
entrants to the superior services, and that the report of the special officer deputed 
for this purpose be also laid before the committee for its consideration. Lala Ram- 
sarandas said that, apart from the fact that the Indian superior services were the 
highest paid in the world, the current Budget could be balanced only through 
large exports of gold, a factor which it was very unlikely would Jhnppen during the 
current year. Under those circumstances, the Government shoula curtail expendi¬ 
ture, one method of which was to fix salaries at a lower scale for future entrants. 
It was reported that Mr. Sloan, Special Officer appointed for the purpose, had 
nearly completed his work, and that a great deal of agreement on the subject had 
been reached. The speaker urged that the Government should not reach final con¬ 
clusions without consulting non-official opinion. , 

Mr. J. C, Banerjee observed that if a committee of the House was appointed, 
their recommendations would enable the Government to find out means to effect 
appreciable economy in expenditure on the superior services. 

yh.Bijoyakumar Rasw, speaking ns a member of the main Retrenchment Committee, 
referred to the understanding that Mr. Sloan should submit the report to Govern¬ 
ment first whereafter their conclusion would come before the House for considera¬ 
tion. . 

Mr. Miller wished that the Government would rather make a definite statement 
than merely state that the matter was under active consideration. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna emphasised that there must be no differentiation in the pay 
of Indian and European officers of the same status. He was prepared to give Still 
larger sums as overseas pay to Europeans, provided the Ijee concessions were 
abolished. He hoped that the Government recommendations would be such as would 
enable the Government servants to live above corruption. Supporting the resolution 
be expected that the Government would welcome a committee of the House whose 
suggestions would be most helpful in their efforts. 

Mr. Hussain Imam complained that the Retrenchment Committee’s report regard¬ 
ing the P. W. D. was suppressed by the Government. The resolution was a reason¬ 
able one, and if the Government contemplated real transfer of responsibiUty they 
should bo more generous in accepting it. , . j , ■ 

Mr, Taylor, Finance Secretary, while sympathising with the object underlying 
the resolution, expressed his inability to accept it, as there were difficulties regarding 
the procedure. The revision of pay made after the Great War had been found to 
be too much generous, and hence enquiries had been held. Any revision of pay 
that was under consideration was solely confined to new entrants, and one pnncipia 
on which the Special Officer conducted his enquiry was, as far as possible, to avoid 
anomalies between one department and another. There would be no report by the 
Special Officer. He would submit a memoranda to the various departments whose 
Buggeations would then be collected and finally the general frame-work of the 
suggestions would bo submitted to the Govcrnor-General-in-Council for decision. 
He was prepared to receive the advice of the House on general lines, but doubted 
that they would be able to decide the intricate details of this important question of 
pay of Government servants. He hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn, 
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Lala Ramsarandaa, replying, explained that his resolution raised only the ques¬ 
tion of the Superior Services and not the lower ranks. 

The House divided, and the resolution was defeated by 27 against 15 votes. The 
Council then adjourned till the 15th. March. 

Income-tax on Stehtinq Loans 

15lh. MARCH :—The Council further considered non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Eussain Imam moved the first resolution demanding the withdrawal of the 
notification exempting salaries drawn in British possessions outside India from the 
Indian income-tax and to move the British Government for the necessary sanction and 
power to impose Indian income-tax on Indian sterling loans. He explained the existing 
anomaly. While savings accruing form service in India were subjected to the 
British income-tax, the same were exempted in India. In Ibis respect the Govern¬ 
ment had no case as a precedent, and English Constitution was against the present 
policy. As for Sterling loans, the speaker drew attention to the reply given in the 
Assembly by Sir Alan Parsons, in which he had admitted that subscriptions to ster¬ 
ling loans paid in India were profits earned in India itself. The policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this matter was therefore dicidedly not in India’s inter¬ 
est. Proceeding, the speaker complained that sufficient data were not available 
regarding the collection of income-tax from firms. He particularly wanted to know 
whether public utility companies having head-offices in England were paying income- 
tax in India or not. 

Mr. Kalikar then moved an amendment to the effect that besides salaries, leave 
salaries, allowances and pensions should also be Eubjected to the levy of Indian in¬ 
come-tax. 

In the discussion that followed, the first part of the resolution found some sup¬ 
port, but not the second part, which was discountenanced. 

Sir, Phiroxe Sethna supported the first part, which, if adopted, would yield 
half a crore per annum, not a small sum in these days of financial stringency. He 
objected to the second part regarding tax on Indian sterling loans, as it was likely 
to compel the investor in other securities in England. 

Mr. E Miller, referring to the first part, thought it would impose hardship on a 
particular section of the community, and was a singularly unfortunate suggestion 
in these days when all were working for mutual goodwill. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, alluding to the suggestions of a tax on sterling 
loans, feared that no investor would part with even a shilling in London and the 
proposal would make international credit impossible. Not a single country attemp¬ 
ted to impose such income-tax restrictions. Regarding exemption of tax on salaries 
etc., the Finance Secretary said that India required capital from abroad and the 
services of Englishmen not only as Government servants, but also in commerce. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not agree with the .Finance Secretary, as 
officers were paid high wages besides overseas allowances and other Lee concessions. 

The amendment of Mr. Kalikar was rejected, as also the second part of the 
resolution relating to sterling loans. 

As for the first part for removal of the exemption of payment of incoine-tax on 
salBries etc., the non-officials pressed it to a division. Sixteen voted for it and 26 
against it. Three members, namely, Raja Charanjit Singh, the Maharaja of Darban- 
gha and Mr. Jagannatb Pandit remained neutral. A number of ludependentB 
voted against. 

Gratuities for Officials’ Families 

Mr. O, S, Khaparde moved that, so long as the system of provident fund 
was not introduced in the case of uon-gazetted Government employees, the Civil 
Service regulations should be so amended as to permit, in the case of the demise of 
such iion-gazelted employees while in service, a grant to their families by way of a 
gratuity of a lump sum on the basis of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service put in by the deceased employee. After tracing the history of the ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Khaparde admitted that at present there was an all-round distress. But 
when compared to the distress of the poor people, the Government were situated in 
a more advantageous position, as they had vast resources at their command. The 
claim, he made, was nothing extraordinary. The expenditure involved was very small, 
and the Government would do well to accept the proposition in the name of good¬ 
will and charity to the children of their own employees. 

Dewan Bahadur G, Narayanaswami Chetti and Sir Phirow Sethna supported 
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Ihe tesoluHoo, nrging that aceenttmce of the reaolution would earn of the Gorern- 
ment the gratitude of every Boetion of the House as well ua the public. 

Ur. Taylor, Finance Secretary, gyiupathising with the resolution, explained that 
for nearly ton years the question was persistently brought before the House. He 
would point out that his predecessor worked out a scheme on the lines of British 
Superannuation jtet of 1909, whereby the employees wore asked to part with certain 
rights in exchange. But they flatly refused, and wanted something additional and 
not in substitution. The postal insurance scheme, which was open to ail Government 
servants, was conceived on generous terms. At a time when the scales of pay were 
admittedly high, it was impossible to accent the resolution. According to their calcu¬ 
lations, it appeared that the cost involved in the adoption of Mr. Khaparde’s scheme 
would be E.8. 16 lakhs to the Central Government and Rs. 50 lakhs to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. At the same time, Mr. Xbaparda need not be disappointed, 
for his frequent attempts to raise the question had the elfect of the Government 
arriving at a more accurate ostimation of Mr. Khapardo’s former scheme. The Gov¬ 
ernment hoped to arrive at a conclusion after consultation with the Local Govern¬ 
ments and representatives of Government servants. 

Ur. O. A. Natesan expressed diRappointment at the Government’s reply, which 
held out no hope for the hard-pressed classes of Government servants. Several 
Corporations and private bodies had adopted a scheme more or less on the lines 
embodied in the resolution, and it ought not to be impossible for Governmeat even 
now to afford relief. 

Sir B. 0. Benthall, while sympathising with Mr. Khaparde, advised him to 
bring the resolution later, as at present it was really difficult to find Ks. 16 lakh^ 
at the Centre and Rs. .50 lakhs in the Provinces. 

Mr. Khaparde withdrew the resolution. 

Conveyance of Mails on Costs 

Ur. Jagadiah Prasad moved that, as a step toward the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marino, the Government should give preference to Indian steamship com¬ 
panies at the time of making future agreements for the conveyance of mails on the 
coast. He traced the Government policy as being one of opposition to the growth 
of Indian industries and thereby encouragement to foreign companies, which indul¬ 
ged in rale wars and other means to struggle Indian companies. Though frequently 
the matter was raised in the Council the answers invariably had been that the 
matter was still under consideration. The warning was uttered by Mr. Walcband 
Hirachand recently, when ho stated that Indian shipping companies would be wiped 
out of existence if effective Government action was not taken. An example of help 
to indigenous industries lay in the progress made by Japan, which reserved the 
coastal trade to Japanese ship. 

Ur. J, C. Bamrjee considered the resolution timely and eppropriate. 

Ur. Miller described it as premature. The whole quesiio i of the Constitution 
was in the melting pot. Any attempt at disoriniination against established indus¬ 
tries would be unfortutatc. The Goverumeiit should give orders to whatever service 
was efficient, regular and prompt. 

Mr. Shillidy, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution, because it raised in a 
not very straightforward manner the question of subsidy for Indian companies. The 
Postal and Telegraph Department could not be expected to give contracts except 
at cheap rates. The grant of any subsidy would mean more expenditure. 

Lala Ramsarandaa asked if there was any Indian company which was in a porji- 
tion to carry mails, 

Mr. Shillidy preferred to answer the question after inviting tenders, 

Ur, Sagadish Prasad withdrew the resolution. 

Abolition of Divisional Commissioners 

Ur. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved for the abolition or at least the reduction 
by half of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, with option to the Provincial 
Legislatures finally to decide the question. He narrated at length the history of 
the whole question, and asserted that these posts were top-heavy, with large salaries 
for very little work. 

Hr, O. A. Natesan deprecated the resolution as untimely, as there were only 
three days left for the publication of the White Paper, after which the question 
would be more appropriately considered. 
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Messrs, Kalihkar and J. C. Banerjee supported the motion, as the abolition of 
the posts of Commissioners would result in considerable savings in the already 
deficit provinces like Bengal and Bombay. 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Cnetty and Nawab Hayat Khan Noon strongly 
opposed the motion, the latter emphasising that people would be deprived of the 
right of appeal in revenue matters. 

Sir E. G. Benthall explained that this question had already been considered by 
the Retrenchment Committee in Bombay and Bengal. There was no sufficient ground 
for the accusation that the Commissioners had very little work. He considered that 
it was not a suitable subject for an all-India debate, as it was purely a provincial 
matter. 

Mr. Ralleit, Home Secretary, as one who served as a Divisional Commissioner, 
refused to admit that Commissioners were figure-heads or worked as a post office. 
They had odd functions to perform in connection with the revenue matter, and they 
were found to be necessary for the well-being and prosperity of the tenantry of 
India. It was possible that one or two posts were superfluous, but that was for the 
Provincial Governments to recommend. He pointed out that recently two such 
posts were abolished, with the approval of the Secretary of State and Viceroy. As 
to the arguments that this question would be considered as soon as the new Cons¬ 
titution was set up, he would advise them that it was better to keep the present 
machinery going for some time. Total abolition of the posts was not possible at 
present, but as for reduction by half, it was a matter which could hardly be decided 
liere. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, intervening in the debate, asserted that the resolution was 
brought forward before the Council, ns the Provincial Councils shirked their respon¬ 
sibility, on the plea that the Government of India was standing in the way of this 
reform. If Madras, which was the largest Province, could carry on without Commis¬ 
sioners, why was it not possible for the other provinces to do so ? 

Dr. Choksy thought no useful purpose would be served now by accepting the 
resolution. The resolution was rejected. 

Sdkcharge on Co At. 

The last resolution, which was moved by Mr. Ramsarandas, urged the withdrawal 
of the surcharge, levied on railway freight on coal, or failing that a substantial 
reduction of the surcharge on the carriage of coal tor a distance of a thousand miles 
and over. Ho calculated that the loss to the Government would be a little over Rs. 
12 lakhs, which was justified as it would give encouragement to Indian industries, 
which were passing through depression. He objected to the same surcharge on long 
distance freight. 

Sir Phiroza Sethna moved the deletion of the latter part of the resolution, on the 
ground that it showed discrimination in favour of Bengal to the disadvantage of 
other provinces. Many Ahmedabad mills were dependent on Central Provinces coal. 
The benefit of the removal of surcharge over a distance of thousand miles would 
help Bengal and not the Ahmedabad mills. 

Sir Edward Benthall welcomed Sir Phiroze Sethna’s amended proposition, and 
asked for the surcharge to bo removed from the point of view of botn the consumers 
and the producers. 

Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commissioner, opposed the resolution, but promised 
to examine the whole question and take any action found necessary. He would have 
accepted the resolution if there was any chance of an increase in revenue, but the 
facts were to the contrary. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 20th, 
Legal Practitioners Act Ameno. Bill 

20tli. MARCH Mr. Kalikar introduced a Bill to amend the Legal Practitio¬ 
ners’ Act, 1879, providing f jr an explanation at the end of section 13 to the effect, 
that the words ''reasonable cause” in Clause (F) refer to and must be intended al¬ 
ways to have referred to only acts done in professional capacity. The Bill was 
necessitated, said Mr. Kalikar, by the tendency of High Courts to assume jurisdic¬ 
tion over the public and private activities of a practitioner 'not connected in a pro¬ 
fessional capacity. The Bill restricted the scooe of clause (13) (F) definitely to 
“professional misconduct” and further it was intended to give retrospective effect with 
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a view to remo?ing the hardship done to practitioners by a wrong interpretation of 
the clause. 

_Mr. Bhuta Singh moved a naolution asking the Government to introduce legis¬ 
lation to amend the Imperial Bank Act, so as to empower the bank to lend on 
mortgages of agricultural estates. 

Dewan Bahadur Q-, Narayanaswami Chetti, opposing the motion, thought that 
the best solution of the problem v?as to have recourse to land mortgage banks. 

'Bie Maharaja of Darbhanga, supporting the motion, referred to the plight of 
Agriculture owing to the unprecedented depression. 

Messrs Jagdish Prasad. Syed Padsha, Kalikkar and Khaparade all supported the 
motion, and pointed out that land mortgage banks were (not existing in many Pro¬ 
vinces. Further, their activities were very much restricted, as in the case of co-opera¬ 
tive banks. 

Sir Edward Bmthall opined that the resolution was unwise on the eve of the 
establishment of a Reserve Hank, He would suggest to the mover to bring forward 
a proposal to extend the operation of mortgage banks to all provinces. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, replying, stated that the Government were alive 
to the fact that, if Agriculture did not prosper, the rest of India also could not pros- 

g er. But the proper time for the discussion of the subject was when the Reserve 
:nnk Bill was taken up. Meanwhile, the first stage of examination of the question 
must be in the provinces, and the Government of India were now engaged in con¬ 
sultation with the Provincial Governrtjents. It might be possible for the Imperial 
Bank or the Reserve Bank later to make advances to agriculturists but on more liquid 
securities than the frozen assets of mortgages of agricultural estates. Mr. Taylor 
emphasised the necessity for a Reserve Bank in order to co-ordinate the credit struc¬ 
ture of India, and said that until the bank was festabiished, the difficulties at present 
felt might continue, but the Government had every sympathy with agriculture. 

Lala Bamsarandas and Mr. Hussain Imam were dissatisfied with the speech of 
the Finance Secretary, and supported the resolution, whieh was negatived by 81 
against 24 votes, 

Ottawa Agreement Enquiry Committee 

Lala Bamsarandas next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a commi¬ 
ttee, with a majority of non-officials, to enquire into the actual working of and the 
results so fat achieved from the Ottawa Agreement, and to consider and recommend 
to the Government, measures calculated to increase the export trade of India. 

Mr. Drake, Commerce Secretary, accepting the principle of the resolution, moved 
an amendment, to the efTcot, that a committee of the Council of State, with a non¬ 
official majority, be appointed to enquire into and report on tbo actual working of 
and the results achieved from the Ottawa Agrrement, and on the results of the 
measures to be taken io increase the export trade of this country. Mr. Drake 
considered this araendmont necessary, as the Government had already accepted the 
appointment of a committee of the Assembly to e,xamino the working of the agree¬ 
ment. The Commerce Secretary made it clear that, unless the Legislature was 
satisfied that the Agreement was working in the best interests of India, it would 
not be continued. 

Lala Bamsarandas accepted tho amendment and the resolution as amended was 
carried. 

Reduction or Sterung Commitments 

Mr. Hossao'n Imam moved the third resolution recommending the reduction of 
Sterling commitments and tho replacing of them by rupee commitments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam himself added the words “os far as possible” at the end of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Taylot had no difficulty in accepting the amendment resolution, as that 
in accordance with the policy of the Government for several years. At the same time, 
he said there was a fallacy underlying Mr. Hussain Imam’s arguments, that by a 
exchange India would be able to meet her obligations in foreign countries easier. 

Tho resolution was adopted. 

Increase op Landholders’ Seats 

Mr, Mathurprasad Mehrotra moved tho last resolution that suitable steps be 
taken at an early date, for increasing the seats of landholders in the reformed Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial legislatures proportionately with the increase of the total number 
of seats in those legislatures. 
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Sir FaxU-Uussain prom'iBed to convoy the mover’s views on the resolution to 
His Majesty’s Government, in so far as it related to the Provineiol Legislatures. 
As for the Central Legislature, he expressed the opinion that the discussion of the 
White Paper might be a more appropriate time for expressing opinion. 

Mr. Merhotra agreed and withdrew the resolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 

Amendment to Standing Orders 

22nd. March :—Mr. Hussain Imam, moving an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the Council to reduce the number of members required to give assent to 
adjournment motions from fifteen to eleven, said that the reduction would enable 
the Council to discuss important matters and consequently put more life into the 
proceedings of the Council. At present, it was almost impossible to get fifteen mem¬ 
bers to support adjournment motions. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain, opposing the motion, wondered whether the numbers eleven 
represented the composition of a cricket team or a football eleven (Laughter). It 
would serve no useful purpose on the eve of Responsible Government with four times 
the size of the present Council to have such an amendment ahead of them. He, as 
a member of what was called an irresponsible Governraent, could not tie the haiids 
of the future responsible Government. 

Mr. Syed Padsha, opposing the motion, agreed with the explanation of the 
I.eader of the House. 

Mr. Mehrolra, who supported the motion, explained that the number eleven 
represented one-third of the elected members, and hoped that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who 
introduced sports in the discussion would accept the motion in a sporting spirit. 

Mr. O. A. Naieaan requested the mover not to press the question to a division: 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra then moved two amendments to the Standing Or¬ 
ders. The first was, to the oftect, that printed answers to questions should be placed^ on 
the table half an hour before the commencement of the business every day. H® 
pointed out that by this amendment, they would be only adopting the procedure foL- 
lowed in the Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Bijayakumar Basu considered it below the dignity of the Council to follow 
the practice of the Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Council would be arrogating false pride to 
themselves if they refused to adopt the procedure of the local Councils if it was found 
to be really good in practice. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain, as a former member of a Provincial 0'Uncil, explained that, 
as many members of the Provincial Councils did not know the language in which 
the answers were given, they were supplied Government stnlements previously. 

Mr. Hussain Imam : Here also many members do not follow English (Laughter). 

The Loader of the House, proceeding, refuted the insimiaiiou that the members 
of the Council were unable to follow the answers. As long as he was the Leader of 
the House, ha could not bo a parly to accepting such a suggestion, which was cer¬ 
tainly a questionable precedent opposed to established Parliamentary practice. 

The House divided and the motion was rejected by 33 against 12 voles. 

Cotton Texth.is Inddstry Protection Bill 

24th. MARCHThe Council held a brief siting in order to dispose of the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Bill and the Wheat Import Outy Bill. 

Mr. T, A. Stewart. Comraerec Secretary, moved that the Tixiile Indus'.ry 
Protection Bill be passed. 

Messrs. J. C. Bannerjes, Miller, Haiiisarandas and Sir H. Choksy woUio- 
raed the measure in the interest of the indigenous industry. The Bill was passed. 

The Whh.at Bill 

The Commerce Secretary then moved that the Wheat Import Duty Act be taken 
into consideration. He said that had it not been for this Act, foreign wheat would 
have been dumped into India, resulting in active competition with indigenous wheat 
in many centres. 

Sir Akbar Khan hoped for the estcusion of the period for a longer term, till 
wheat was quoted at Rs. 4 per mauud. 

Mr. Hussain Imam complained that the rest of India would not be thankful to 
12 
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the Government of India which, being situated in a wheat growing centre, neglected 
other commodities like jute and rice. However, he did not oppose the measure. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra wanted that the Bill should be extended for a 
period of three years. Mr. Mehta pleaded for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of agricultural implements. 

Raja Charanjit Singh and Mr. .J.C. Zlancr/i extended their support to the measure. 

Mr. Khaparde, defending the old typo of agricultural implements,^ said that the 
mechanised implements drew too much from the soil, which was difficult to supple¬ 
ment. Bir E. U. Benthal and Mr. Qhose Maulik stressed the claims of the eastern 
provinces. 

Sir E, 0. Benthal pointed out that the duty on Australian wheat might interfere 
with the negotiations that were proceeding with that country in respect of jute. 

Mr. Staivart, quoting figures, showed that the price of wheat since 1923 had 
been favourable to the conauiner. The Executive were retaining power to reduce 
and remove the duty and that was enough to check and prevent the duty from 
becoming excessive and unnecessary. In regard to the demand for reduction of 
railway freights, the expecimcit made last year h.ad resulted in a loss of sixteen 
lakhs on wheat alone. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till the 27th. 

Debate on the White Paper 

27th. MARCHThe White Paper came in for a lot of criticism in the 
Council of State to-day. The points specially noted were (I) the powers in 
the hands of the State Secretary, (2) the army, finance and the services which were 
beyond popular control and the erection of a second chnmber in a poor province 
like Bengal. The landed interests deplored that properly qualification was not intro¬ 
duced for election to the second chamber and fear was also expressed that the Prin¬ 
ces’ presence in the Federation might servo as a brake on India’s progress. 

Sir FaxU Hussain. Leader of the House, moved that the White Paper, conta¬ 
ining proposals for Indian constitutional reform, bo taken into consideration. Sir 
Fazli stated that for nine days the Paper bad been before the public. Now was the 
time for the Council to express opinion. The occasion was an important event in 
the effort for constitution-making for India. Hence the discussion would be calm, in 
concise language and not merely political. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadahhoy, President, hoped that the debate would be conducted 
in a sober and moderate manner, characteristic of this house. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prosad Merhotra had an amendment to the Government re¬ 
solution, describing the White Paper proposals ns retrograde, conferring no substantial 
powers to the people and a full iimitation of safeguards not in the interests of India 
and hence likely to aggravate feelings of discontent in the country. He did not 
move this amendment m view of the Government decision not to participate in the 
debate. He described it as the proverbial mouse after the mountaiu bad been in 
labour. It did not contain any sclieme of Self-Government. Firstly, the Secretary 
of State’s powers remained over a largo sphere of administration. His Council, in¬ 
stead of being abolished, was only slightly reduced in number, but the powers of the 
Secretary of State continued practically nndiminished. In the Provinces there was 
to be no autonomy but only the Governor’s autocracy by reason of spccialjpowers, 
and ministers, who woulil be responsible to the legislature, would have no control 
over the ‘‘Steel Frame”. Bcciuitment to All-India services would continue to remain 
in the hands of the Secretary of State and a commission would be appointed only 
in 1940 to consider its future position. In the Central Government there would be 
no responsibility because firstly, the federation must come into being, then the res¬ 
erve bank and other conditions should bo fulfilled. Here, as in the provinces, powers 
with the head of the administration to issue ordinances remained and there would ho 
thus unrelieved autocracy. 

Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad criticised adequate representation of land-holders. 
He referred to the election of the Council of State in the Federal Legislature and 
suggested a compromise between the direct and indirect systems. He thought that 
while elections should be made by the Provincial Councils to the Council of State, 
persons selected should possess high property qualifications or pay a higher income 
tax than those sent to the local Councils. Ho supported the inclusion of 
lundamental rights and as for safeguards, wanted them not in the common 
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interests of both England and India, but demonstrably in tlie interests 

of India as promised in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. Eepjarding the Federation 
ho objected to no time being fixed and the Federation itself being made 

conditional on so many factors. Incidentally, ho expressed the conviction of 
a considerable section of people that the presence of the princes might be used 
to serve ns a brake on the progress of British India and he demanded that it should 
bo made clear that the Princes’ bloc should not be used for voting on non-Federal 
matters. Alluding to the army, he wanted to know if the Army Minister would 
be an Indian at all quite apart from the fact that army expenditure would be non- 
violable. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhraioaxdy characterised the proposals as regards elections as a 
dangerous innovation. Ho demanded one-third Muslim seats in the Federal Assem¬ 
bly, and in the Public Bervices one-third of the Indian qnola to be reserved for 
them. Ho thought that, in viow of the great economic distress, with no immediate 
prospect of recovery, Bengal could not afford the luxury of a Second Chamber. 

Mr. Miller said that the White Paper was merely the official view as to the 

form which the future constitution of India should take resulting from the three 
Round Table Conferences. While all might have their grievances and disappoint¬ 
ments, he thought it was not the proper time or place to discuss them. D scrip- 
tion of the While Paper as a black paper was merely a journalistic catch phrase. 

In fact it was still capable of being amended according to the spirit in which it 
was accepted and, therefore, its value might be .assessed at almost unlimited amount. 
Only goodwill and mutual trust could achieve that object. The safeguards given 
to the Governor-General and the Governor were mostly for use in ease of an 
emergency and were imposed just as much for the safety of the Indian as for the 
British. They should be welcomed as a guarantee of good government and as being 
necessary for the welfare of Indians and British alike. He appealed to all those 
who really had the future good of the country at heart to take what was offered in 
good spirit and settle down the working of the new constitution successfully. That 
was the only way to reach the final goal, namely, full self-government. 

The Honourable Mr, Kalikar objected to the control over service being retained 
by the tScoretary of Stale when the Services Sub-committee recomtnended it to be 
transferred to Indians. In the Montngu-Chelmsford Reforms, Ministers in the 
province had some powers over certain aspects of the administration but now they 
would be nowhere. Pie wanted the army budget to be made votable but subject 
to the veto by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Nripmdra Narayan Sinyha said the White Paper was nothing but a cruel 
mockery of India’s long cherished desires, for there was no mention either of period 
up till which the proposed constitution would last or of the form of the constitution 
that would follow upon its hods. Not a vestige of power has been transferred in 
all matters where Self-Government really counted. Financial control by popular 
Ministers in the Federal Assembly was bound to be quite illusory, so long as eighty 
per cent of India’s revenues were swallowed by the reserved side of the administration. 

28lh. MARCH Mr. Jayadish Chandra, Banerjee, resuming the debate, _ said : 
“The White paper has belied our hopes and blackened our outlook for Swaraj and, 
having cried for bread, we got stones.” The powers of the Governor Genera! and 
the provincial satraps, bo maintained, in respect of the promulgation of Ordinances 
favourably compared with the Tsarist ukases. There might be people to work the 
reforms for all th(?ir worth, but the majority of Indians would not touch them even 
with a pair of tongs. ,, ,, . j i , 

Speaking on the rcprescnfatioii in the Federal Assembly, Mr. Banerjee deplored 
that Bengal’s quota from the general cousliluency was only ten, plus three members 
of the depressed elaeses, as against seventeen Muslims. He also complained that 
Bengal landholders’ claim in ihc Central Assembly had been inadequately met. 

Mr. Q. S. Kkaparde said that the White Paper was acceptable to no body, but 
it was not wise to throw it out after spending time and money ou three conferences 
and several committees. He was perfectly aware ot the defects in it, but in the pre¬ 
sent circumstance they had to accept gracefully what was given and fight for more. 
He advocated the late Mr. Tilak’s principle of responsive co-operation, and not the 
fantastic ideas of Civil Disobedience or passive resistance, both of which weapons had 
failed to help them so far. What they should do was to conquer by compliance. 

The Nawab of Dacca expressed disappointment that the White Paper did not give 
one-third number of seats to the Muslims in the Assembly and was opposed to an 
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Upper Chamber in the province. He preferred n straight measure of Self-Govern¬ 
ment to the present Scheme based on Federation which was not possible of achieve- 
mertt as British India could not federate with the States unless both were equal 
partners. He, however, thought that the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
were necessary because by their own differences and divisions they had strengthened 
Mr* Churchill’s party. 

Mi). 0. A. Natesan gave expression to the Libera! Party’s views and quoted largely 
from the speeches of Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for neces¬ 
sary changes to make the scheme acceptable to India, Ho wanted India to be no 
longer governed from Whitehall, hut from Delhi, based on the trust and confidence 
of the people and faith in the ability of Indians to manage their own affairs. It was 
Britsio’e duty to avert India from becoming another Ireland. 

Mr. Narayanswaini thought that although the White Paper was not free from 
defeats, it was their duty now to endeavour to improve it. 

Sir,Edward Benthall detected in the debate a desire to accept the Scheme and 
n ote a few alterations thereto. Ho for one had more faith in the ability of 
Indians to manage their own affairs. He could not understand why, despite repeated 
assurances of the Secretary of Stale, there should ho an impression that Indian 
Ministers would ho under the control of the Services. When the present irresponsible 
opposition took possession of the Treasury Benches they would have at their com- 
maud the efficiency and experience of the Servicemen. He urged Indians to see that 
as they rode on the triumphal way to self-government, they did not swop the horses, 
it was for the Ministers, five years after the new constitution came into operation, to 
see what sort of checks were required in respect of the services with a view ensuring 
grater control over them. 

Regarding the Federation Sir Edward lienthall said that if India was going to have 
it and responsibility, the sooner it was put into force the better provided each step 
was wisely taken. It was up to India to see that the obstacles to the Federation are 
removed. Concluding, Sir F/iward nppc.alcd to the House to give the Government of 
India a fair opportunity, and not reject the scheme because of minor defects. 

Mr, Jagannath Maharaj Pundit said that the scheme fell short of India’s expec- 
tatiions and that the safeguards disclosed a distrust of India’s capacity to manage 
th<5ir Own affairs. He complained of the inadequacy of the landholders’ representation. 

Mr. B, K, Sasu advised the Council and the country to accept the While Paper 
schema in a spirit of mutual goodwill and Trust. He thought that the safeguards 
would vanish with the exercise of mutual trust which was necessary for the working 
of any constitution. 

Eaja (Jharanjit Singh thought that the British Government had stuck to the 
letter and spirit of their promises at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir David^ Devadoss wanted the safeguards not to be hide-bound, but elastic so 
that the machinery might be given a scope to rnn smoothly. 

Major Akhar Khan addressed the Council with n written speech. 

I'ha President suggested that, in view of the fact that the whole debate would 
be communicated to His Majesty's Government, it might be taken as read and in- 
eorporated in the report of the day’s proceedings. 

Mayor Akhar Khan had no objection to this course but concluded with the obser- 
▼atfon that direct election to the Federal Uouiicil of Stale should be more representa¬ 
tive of the people. 

Mr. Mnshir Hussain Ridwai said that the White Paper was based on the 
Stlpericirity complex of the British and the inferiority complex Of Indiiins, 

Sir Eaxli-Hussain, summing up, said that 26 non-official members had spoken 
with earnestness and with cairn. Their views would be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State. The President declared the debate closed and adjourned the House. 

Sait Duty Bill Passed 

29th. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day. The Secretary laid 
on the table the Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, then moved for the consideration of the Salt Addi- 
tiopal Import Duty Act, as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr, Ohosh Maulick voiced Bengal’s opposition to the measure. He said that the 
Bill was pronooted by the Indian Salt Association, who attempted to stabilise prices 
at an unfair level to the consumer. Protection for salt in India was not a sound 
{iroposition, from the point of view of the consumer. 
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Mr. P. C. Dull from Assam supported Mr. Ghosh Maulick on the ground that 
what affected Bengal equally affected the Province. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Narayanswami Chetty supported the Bill, on the principle 
that foreign salt should be taxed. 

Mr. Malhuraprasad Mehrotra appealed to Bengal members to keep aside 
provincial bias, and support the Bill in the larger interests of the country. Ho 
thought that a reduction of railway freight would provide cheaper salt for Bengal. 

Mr. Taylor, replying, pointed out that only one-eighth of the tax went to the 
central revenues, whereas the rest had been distributed to the provinces. 

Mr. P. O. Dutt pressed for a division, and the House agreed to the motion for 
consideration by 24 to 7 votes. Later, the Bill was passed without any further divi¬ 
sion, and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

3lsl. MARCH The Council of State met lo-dny to consider Ihe Finance Bill. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, moving for coiiskleration of (he Bill, said that 
the importance of a balanced budget and sound finance had been recognised by the 
investors throughout the country, with the result that after the introduction of the 
Finance Bill last month, the Government scenritics stood at a favourable rate. 
They had barely a surplus of forty-two lakhs, which was small enough at a time 
when Government revenues had to weather the viidsaitude of the economic depression. 

There were two amendments in the name of Mr. Thssnin Imam, the first asking 
for postponement of the consideration of the Finance Bill for one day to consider 
the Oommons debate on the White Paper and second, that the Finance Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee to he elected by the single transferable vote. 

As regards the first, the President referred to the rulings of his predecessors that 
to allow or refuse such dilatory amendments, was entirely within the discretion of 
the Chair. On the present occasion, the amendment was on all fours with the 
amendment sought to be moved on the 9th October 1931 to the motions for consi¬ 
deration of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Bill. Thus the amendment sought 
to nullify the discretion given for good reasons to the Chair. Therefore, the Presi¬ 
dent ruled out the first amendment. 

As regards the amendment that the Financo Bill might be referred to a Select 
Committee, the President observed that there was no provision in the Standing Or¬ 
ders for the election of a select committee through the single trnnsfeirable vote. 
However, if the member still wished to move his amendment, he could move a sim¬ 
ple motion for a select committee. 

Thereupon, Mr. Hossain Imam moved for a select committee. 

Mr. Bartley, Secretary to the Legislative Department, and Mr, P. C. Dull opposed 
the motion, which was rejected without a division. 

The President requested the members to be brief and to the point, 

Mr. Hossain Imam, speaking on Mr. Taylor’s motion for oonsideration of the Bill, 
asked the Government to explain the position as regards War debts payments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam proceeded to refer to the proposed creation of a Eeserve Bank, when 
Mr. Taylor asked if it was in order. 

The President observed that reference to the Reserve Bank was quite appropriate, 

Mr. Hossain Imam pleaded that the amount of gold in the Reserve should be 
increased, with a view to ensuring the earliest setting up of the Reserve Bank, and 
suggested the imposition of an export duty on gold, as suggested unanimously by 
Europeans and Indians. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra criticised the While Paper proposals which, he stated, 
did not contain even a shadow of responsibility, not to speak of the substance. As 
for the credit of India, Mr. Mehrotra alluded to the success of the conversion loan 
at four per cent, and said that Government securities were going up, and the credit 
of the country was certainly high. He complained against Government having, 
without consulting the legislature, reduced the ten per cent, cut in the salaries of 
Government officials to five per cent, while retaining, despite the unanimous demand 
of commercial community, the 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax. Referring to 
the Army expenditure, the speaker calculated it at 33 per cent of the total of India’s 
revenues (including the provinces) and maintained that this was unjust. 

Mr. Miller (Bombay Chamber of Commerce), while congratulating the Financo 
Member on his balanced budget, criticised the duty on motor cars which were no 
longer a luxury, but a necessity. He reiterated the demand of the commercial 
community that there should be no further restoration of tho salaries “cut”, without 
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Kiving due consideration to the question of the removal of the surcharge on income- 
tax. He agreed that an export duty on gold was essential. 

Mr. Katikar referred to the heavy burden of taxation, and said that when the 
purchasing power of the people was going down daily, the Government were not 
justified in retaining such a high level of taxation. Bcferring to the proposal to 
raise the duty on artificial silk, he wanted to know its effect on the indigenous silk 
industry. 

Lala Bamsarandas, Leader of the Progressive Party, wanted to know when an 
anti-dumping measure against Japan would be introuuced. Ho remarked that 
Emergency Finanoe Bill proposals had a tendency to remain permanent. The 
Government must declare their policy now, whether they meant to make the propo¬ 
sals permanent. Lala Ramsarandas referred also to the sugareandy industry and 
wanted protection for it. 

Sir Edward Benlhall supported the proposals contained in the Finance Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, including lowering of the rate of income-tax on those 
receiving a salary between Bs. 1000 and Rs. 15C0O per annum. But ho thought that 
banks would not mind the inipo.sition of a stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Mehrotra asked Sir Edward Bcnthall to move an amendment and face the 
result. 

Sir Edward observed that it was in the interests of business in India that the 
budget of the country should be balanced and money should be cheap. He requested 
Government to give a lead to the proposed economic survey, and hoped that the 
people would co-operate in it. Continuing, Sir Edward calculated the Military ex¬ 
penditure of India at 23 per cent of the total revenues, and not at 33 per cent as 
stated by Mr. Mehrotra. The figures were ; total revenues of India including the 
provinces. 200 crorcs ; and Military expenditure 46 crores. 

Naivab Hayat Khan Noon and Dewan Bahadur Narayanasivami Ghetti suppor¬ 
ted the motion for cotisideration of the Bill. 

Sir Paxl-i-Ilussain was surpised that members were suggesting retrenchments in 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands, at a time when economy had been 
practised to the utmost extent. Ho had thought that the Finance Member was the 
only vulture and wolf, but now ho found that the Opposition benches also ooutained 
wolves. Let it n't be forgotten that he was in charge of activities like Education 
and Agriculture, v.hioh were considered essential. 

Mr. J, 0. Sannerjee took advantage of the occasion to discuss “Law and 
Order” in Bengal, when the President warned the speaker. 

Mr. _ Nripendra Narayan Singh suggested an increase in the salt fax and a red¬ 
uction in the income-tax. 

Sir N. Choksy thought that the Finance Member would bo in a far better 
position if the Comraandor-in-Chief reduced a part of the British garrison in India, 
and hoped that in next year, there would be a substantial change in the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Jagdish Prasad compared the Finance Member to a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured millions from high and low. Ho complained that retrenchment was 
not far enough. 

Mr. 'Paylor, replying, strongly refuted Mr. Ilossain Imam’s charge that the 
Government might raid the Sinking Fund. The Finance Secretary said that the 
Government of India were not bankrupt, and they were not prepared to raid the 
Sinking Fund. If they got any alleviation from the War debts, they could only be 
too glad to have it, but they could not anticipate it at this stage. For their part, 
they could never contemplate a greater calamity than that would inevitably befall 
this country, if the budget was unbalanced. In the interests of the small agricul¬ 
turists and businessmen, Mr. Taylor commended the Finance Bill for consideration. 
The House agreed to his motion. 

Mr. Maihiira Prasad Mehrotra moved an amendment for duoing the salt duty 
from Re. 1-4 to ten annas. Tracing the history of the salt auty, he said that in 
1922-23, the Assembly abolished the duty altogether, only to be restored by the 
Governor-General at the rate of Re. 1-4. The agitation was still kept np and it 
came to a head in 1930 when Mr. Gandhi staged the famous Dandi March and 
over 60.0C0 people went to jail. This was an unpopular measure, he said, and 
quoted the opinion of the Secretary of State in favour of his motion. 

Mr. Taylor asked the House to consider the cold fact us they stood to-day, when 
the Budget was just balanced. He asked how they could make up the loss of four 
crores, which the proposed amendment wotild entail. 

The amendment was lost. 
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Mr. Mehrotra next moved an amendment to reduce the postal rates. 

Mr. Shillidy, opposing, pointed out that the depression was responsible for the 
deficit, and not tho increased rates. The amendment was rejected. 

Moving another amendment for reducing the rate of postcards, Mr. Mehrotra 
said that the Postal Department should work for the utility of the public and 
not on a commercial basis. He emphasised that the deficit was duo to the amalagma- 
tioii of the Telegraph and Telephone sections with tho Postal Department. 

Mr. Shillidy held that the telephone side was not working at a loss, but only 
the other two sections, Postal and Telegraphs. He was not prepared to add to the 
deficit another Ks. 55 lakhs, which acceptance of the amendment would entail 
The House divided and rejected the amendment. 

Lala Ramaarandas pleaded for the abolition of the income-tax surcharge. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out the cost involved was Rs. 280 lakhs, which it was 
impracticable to incur in the present state of the finances. 

Lala Ramsarandas asked whether the amount could not be made up out of the 
provision for interest charges on Government securities. 

Mr. Tui/for replied ; No ; impossible. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. iagadiah Praaad, moving an amendment to the income-tax proposals, sug¬ 
gested that the lower taxable limit should he Rs. 1,500, instead of Es. 1,000. 

Mr. laylor opposed the amendment as it would involve a loss of Rs. 17 lakhs 
The motion was lost. 

Mr. Meftrot™, i.r viog another amendment, under “Income-tax” for the deletion 
of the provision for ^.uiumary assessment, stressed that in England bachelors paid a 
heavier ineomc-tax than married couples who got considerable rebates according to 
the strength of the famny. In India, there was no such provision. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved the last amendment, which attempted to do away with as¬ 
sessment with retrospective effect. 

Mr. laylor assured the House that it was merely a question of procedure and 
fresh liability would be imposed on the tax-payer. 

Lala Ramsarandas thought that tho clause placed dlBcrction in the hands of 
income-tax officials, which was unfair and unjust to the tax-payer who had no right 
of appeal. Tho amendment was lost by 29 against 7 votes, ^ 

After a few remarks by Mr. Hossain Imam on the motion for the third reading 
the Finance Bill was passed. 

Ottawa Takiff Bii.l Passed 

5th. APRIL -.—The Council of State met for a short time, when the Home Secre¬ 
tary laid on the table the Ottawa Supplementary Bill, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Next day. the 7ih. April, Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moved 
that the_ Indian Tariff’Ottawa Agreement Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly 
be taken into consideration. The object of the measure, he stated, was to remove a 
few inaccuracies and discrepancies that hod been brought to light bv a further 
scrutiny of the schedule to that Act. 

Mr. Jayadish Prasad, while welcoming the measure, reminded the Government of 
their as.surance regarding the appointment of a Committee of tho House to examine 
the working of the trade agreement. 

Sir AIcbar Khan was willing to purchase British articles, if they were cheaper than 
those from the Continent. 

Mr. Basil feared that Indian tea would not bo enabled to compete with Java 
if the preference on tea chests was taken away. 

Ml. Steivart explained that ordinarily wooden portions of the tea chests were not 
entitled to preference, but the metal portions received preference as they came under 
the heading “hardware”. In order to make tho position clear, a new item had been 
inserted, so that tea chests and parts and fittings thereof would not be entitled to 
preference. The Bill was adopted without a dissent. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

8th. APRIL The Council of State met for three minutes, whenithe Secretary 
laid on the table two Bills passed by the Assembly, namely, tho Provincial Cri¬ 
minal Law Supplementing Bill and the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill. 

1 Ith. APRIL The Haj Bill was the only measure placed on the table to-day. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain hoped that certain other Bills would be placed on the table 
the next day. In the circumstances, the President adjourned the meeting. 
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A'PKlh’.~T\x<i Income-tax Bill, the Anti-Bumping Bill aud the Indian 
'iiariff Amendment Act were laid on the table in the Council which then adjourned. 

I5th. APRIL Four Government Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were taken into consideration and passed by the Council to-day, 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain, moving that the Hnj Bill be considered, explained the salient 
features, pointing out that the basic idea was to provide for the comfort and con¬ 
venience of pilgrims without adding to their cost. He took no credit for this piece 
of legislation, but gave it to the Haj Enquiry Committee, on which this House was 
represented. 

Sped Mahamad Padshah expressed gratefulness to Sir Fnzl-i-Hussain, for having 
BO promptly attended to the recommendations of the Committee. Ho pleaded that 
rules should be framed to better the sanitary conditions on board. Food should be 
unobjectionable from the point of view of the orthodox Muslims. 

Mr. Hassan Imam observed that no doubt ^the measure would confer some bene¬ 
fits, but the hopes entertained had not sufficiently materialised. 

Chaudhury Muhammad Din said that the fact that the measure was sponsored by 
a statesman like Sir Fuzl-i-Hussain and by Muslim leaders like Sir Abdur Rahim, 
Maulvi Shafee Daudi and Syed Murtuza, was a guarantee that it was in the best 
interests of the Muslims. Ho wanted food to be cooked under the supervision of an 
orthodox Muslim. Sir R. N. Ghoksy related the experiences of Haj Pilgrims and 
emphasised the need for sanitary conditions. Sir Faxl-i-Uussain thanked the House 
for its constructive suggestions and asured it that full attention would be paid to 
them, He added tliat fares had been reduced but efforts would bel made to secure a 
further reduction. The Haj Bill was then passed. 

Foreign Investments Income-tax Bill 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, moveil that the Foreign Investments Income-Tax 
Bill be taken into consideration. Ho said that the Bill was intended to cover a loop¬ 
hole in the income-tax legislation, 

Messrs. Prasad, J, C. Banerjee and Str M. D. Devadoss supported the Bill. The 
last named asked why pensions paid from Indian revenue to people living in Eng¬ 
land were not taxed, and revenue amounting to .Rs. 40 was being sacrificed. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asked whether investments abroad were subject to foreign 
income-tax. Mr. Taylor answered that money invested in companies in Britain 
was subject to iuoome-tux. But investments in funding loans and other securities 
escaped taxation now. The Bill was passed without any change, an amendment 
moved by Mr. Mohrotra being rejected. 

Anti-Dumping Measures Passed 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Anti-Dumping Bill be taken 
into consideration, said that it was not the last word in the attempt to safeguard 
Indian industries against serious uneconomic competition from foreign 
countries. Ho hoped that the noce.ssily for tbi.s emergency legislation would soon 
pass away ; if not, experience would furnish the basis for a more elaborate and a 
more scientific structure in the place of the present one. 

Lala Ramsarandas felt that the measure had been too long delayed. If action was 
held up for another six months, terrible damage would be done to the industries of 
India. He said that the immediate denunciation of the convention without waiting 
for six months was justified in the case of countries which imposed additional duties 
or granted bounties. He informed tho House that Japan was already giving forward 
contracts. This menace could bo stopped only by immediate action. 

Mr. J. V. Banerjee held that the legislation was long overdue. Mr. Banerjeo, 
however, wanted the Government to check profiteering by wholesale and retail dealers 
under cover of this Bill during the next few weeks. 

Messrs. Hussain Imam and Mehrolra also extended support to the measure, tho 
latter emphasising the need for protection not only from Japan, but from all coun¬ 
tries which attempted to dump goods. He referred to the rumour that the Japanese 
were contemplating mills and factories in India in order to get over the difficulty 
caused to them by the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without any change. 

Finally, the Tariff Act Amendment Bill was passed without a discussion. The 
House then adjourned sirte die. 
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Viceroy’s Opening Speech 


The winter session of the Legislative Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 
Irt. FEBRUARY 1933 with the inaugural address from His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Mr. Shanmukham CImtty, Deputy President, sat to the right of the 
presidential chair, from where the Viceroy delivered his address. The speech lasted 
forty minutes and was listened to by the crowded galleries and the House, consist¬ 
ing of over 90 members. The speech was greeted with all-round applause when 
His Excellency announced that it was hoped that some place would be found tor 
men from the Indian Legislature on the Indian delegation which will sit with the 
Joint Parliamentary Oomraittee. There was prolonged applause when the Viceroy 
concluded his address. The following is the full text of the address :— 

Gentlemen,—In greeting the hon. members this morning at the corameneemont 
of this session of the Legislative Assembly I feel sure I am voicing their sentiments 
when I say how sorry I am that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, the hon. President has 
been prevented by illness from attending to-day’s proceedings. 

Satisfactory Chanok in Political Outlook 
Before giving ray usual survey of the various matters which should receive infor¬ 
mation I wish to express ray thankfulness for the fact that during the past few 
months there has been a most satisfactory change in the political outlook through¬ 
out the whole of the country brought about, as I think, by a feeling ef confidence 
in the belief that I and ray Government arc striving with absolute sincerity to 
advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same time to secure 
peaceful conditions which are so essential in starting our new form of administration 
whereby Indians will be given the control of their administrative affairs, 

Exi’ressino Thanks to All 

It is not my purpose to-day to say a word on what I believe to be the reasons 
for this change. My object is to express my thanks to all those who are mainly 
responsible for bringing it about. To the members of all the services throughout 
this country I tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which 
they have carried out their duties during the past two years which has been a 
period of great stress and strain daring which we have been faced with an economic 
depression which has been unparalleled in our history. My thanks are also sincerely 
due_ to hon. members of our two lasgisiative Chambers for the helpful guidance and 
criticism they have given us in the disctissions and decisions we have arrived at in 
regard to such legislative measures as we have laid before them during the past 
months and, lastly, ray thanks are very specially due to every class and interest in 
this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which they have all withstood 
the difficulties of the unprecedented economic deppossion which might well have 
caused considerable unrest among the vast population. We have to take care for 
the clouds of th.at depression are still over us, but 1 am full of hope that they 
will soon disappear and that if we continue to co-operate together each in our way 
towards better days India will be amongst the first of the countries of the world to 
take advantage of an economic revival. 

Policy of Peacf.ful Penetration 

I do not propose to deal at any length with the foreign affairs since happily 
there is little information to give the hon. members of the past six months except 
that India’s relations with her neighbours have continued to be of the most satis¬ 
factory and friendly character. You will bo glad to learn that our policy of peace¬ 
ful penetration among the tribes of North West Frontier is producing excellent 
results and I am informed that the administered districts of the North West Fron¬ 
tier Province are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-boder raids. I may also 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly co-operation which we have 
13 
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received from the Afghan Government in dealing with the tribal problems on our 
common border. 

Late Prime Minister of Nepal 

With regard to our other frontiers, I must express niy deep regret at the lamen¬ 
ted death of His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shurashere Jang Bahadur, 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Ohiet of Nepal whom I had the honour oi 
entertaining in Calcutta a little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed 
Nepal of a distinguished statesman and India or a staunch friend, hut we can find 
consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose qualities as states¬ 
man, soldier and friend give us all confideiice that the association between our two 
countries will be as close and mutually helpful iu the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Worst Period of Depression Over 

In September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic position of 
the Indian agriculturist. There has been some further improvement in the situation 
since then and such evidence as is available encourages the hope that the worst 
period of depression is over. The winter crops have been good in most parts of the 
country and prices of agricultural produce, though still low, maintain an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile wherever necessary the local Govornmonts continue to give 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions of land revenue 
cess. 

Of the special measures under consideration by certain local Governments which 
I mentioned in my last address the Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Bill is 
expected to be passed into law ahorty. The report of the United Provinces Agri¬ 
cultural Debts Committee is now' before the local Government who are also endea¬ 
vouring to find a formula for adjusting rent and revcnuo automatically with major 
fliictutations in prices without need for resort to courts. 

Indians Overseas 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercussions on 
Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya Indian labour employed on the tea and 
rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of these commodities. 
Wages have had to bo reduced but my Government have endeavoured successfully 
with the co-operation of the Governments concerned to prevent such reduction from 
adversely affeoting the labourers’ standard of living. For those who are unwilling 
to work on reduced wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India have 
been secured. Our agents in both the countries are watching the economic situation 
carefully with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians especially in Natal, but our 
agent there has maefe representations for roiicf to the Union Government which wo 
have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The only oihcr point which I need 
touch upon before passing from this snlqcct is the appointment in last October by 
tho Union Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupation of procla¬ 
imed land by Indians iu the Transvaal. The Commission whieh is presided over 
by Mr. Just'ice Ifeetham of the Supreme Court of the Uiiiou has started work and 
my Governracut await its report with keen iulercs t. 

Ottawa Trade Agreiaient 

I followed with keen interest your proceedings during tho last session with re¬ 
gard to the Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by my Governracut 
with his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and it naturally afforded 
me the unmost satiefactioii that the decision at which you arrived after prolonged 
consideration confirmed the action which my Government had taken in sending 
their representatives to the Imperial Economic Conference and in concluding a trade 
agreement. That your decision was a wise one I firmly believe and I shall look for¬ 
ward with great interest to the results of the periodical oxarainaiiou whieh you have 
decided to impose on the working of tho agreement in order to test in the light of 
actual experience its effect upon Indian commeroo. and industry. I sincerely trust 
that this new departure in our tarifl' policy will bo found to have justified itself and 
to have been of definite assistance towards that revival of commercial prosperity 
which we all so anxiously desire to see effected. 
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Reductions in Aemy Expenoitube 

In my speech at tho openinp; of the September session I apprised hon. members 
of the notable success achieved by the army authorities under the direction of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in reducing the cost of defence and 1 then indi¬ 
cated that the limits of retrenchment bad almost, if not quite, been reached. Since 
then as part of his Excellency’s schemes for economy we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units whose long and distinguished records of service must 
command our admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret that I have seen 
the names of the Pioneer Regiments disappear from our Army list. But I have 
(no ?) doubt that the traditions that they have created will be worthily maintained 
by those of the personnel who are being transferred to other units of the Army. 
Another raeasurc th.at you will shortly have to consider is the one that aims at re¬ 
ducing the cost of Auxiliary Force. Our thanks arc due to the units concerned for 
the spirit in which they have accepted the need for economy and I think I can 
assure them that the measures we intend to introdiiec will not prejudice the etbei- 
ency of the force as a whole. 

Speciai. Poavuu-s Acts Justified 

I expect hon, memhots will remember the several occasions on which I have 
emphasised the determination of my Ooveninient not to relax the measures iii force 
against civil disobedience so long .as eireiiinstances exist which make them necessary. 
1 am glad to think that not only has that policy had tho .anticipated effect of redu¬ 
cing still further the proportions of tho civil disobedience movement but that it has 
commended itself to the jtidgiuent of an ever-increasing number of moderate men 
who realise tho harm done to the political and economic inlercsts of the country by 
the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress. In order to prevent a recrudescence 
of the civil disobedience movement it was necessary for my Government to ask the 
Legislature to strengtlien the general law by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of the provisions of tho consolidated ordinance which expired at the end of Decem¬ 
ber. It is an invidious task for a Legislature to enact special even though temporary 
measures of this character and it cannot he expected that a Legislature will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinectl of the reality of the menace from which 
the country requires to be protected. 'I'he experience, however, of the last few years 
has made that menace too plain to bo ignored and not only the Central Legislature 
but the leglBlaturt'S in all those provinces where the civil disobedience u ovement has 
been most'intensc have with no uncertain voice given to the Governments the 
powers whereby the forces of disorder can he kept in check and to the country the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions, J’hc Acts which arc now on the 
statute book will not be peimauont but will be in force during tho difficult period 
of transition—from the prestiit to the new constitution—when there is a special risk 
of certain elements in the populutioii trying to substitute the methods of revolution 
for those of constitutional aiul orderly progress. I trust that when the period for 
which these Acts will remain in force has expired those in whose hands the power 
will then rest will find themselves able safely to discard them and that the threat 
which direct action presents to the evolution of constitutional Self-Government will 
have been destroyed. 

Civil Disobeoienue Leaders Unhepentant 

I regret that there are not as yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of 
the leaders of the civil disobedimec movement of the harm their policy has caused 
to the country though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success. 
They still remain pledged to that policy. 1 am firmly convinced, however, that the 
march of events will gradually carry them further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction and that in spite of themselves they will find 
that they are caught up in the living forces of constructive politics which the near 
approach of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

Sinister Terrorist Movement 

I must refer once more to tho sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. Shortly 
after 1 last addressed the Assembly two serious outrages occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Railway Institute at Pabartali near Chittagong and the second 
attempt—fortunately again unsuccessful—against the life of Sir Alfred Watson, 
Editor of the Statesman. Since then there has, I am glad to say, been some im- 
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proveraent in the eituatioD. The Bengal LegiBlalivc Council have given the Bengal 
Government all the powers for which they have asked and have passed a Special 
Act aimed at the expression of terrorist outrages and a further Act which enhan¬ 
ces the punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives and 
it is hoped will operate as a deterrent to those who cither wish to assist the terror¬ 
ist movement or merely for gain to smuggle arms into the presidency. The des¬ 
patch of troops to the province has also had a reassuring effect on the loyal 
population and I believe has heljred to convince the anarchical elements that the 
Government are prepared to use all their powers to stamp out this evil. But it is 
not merely by arrests and police measures that the movement can be eradicated. 
The members of this Assembly have recognised that much can bo done by influen¬ 
cing public opinion to warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselvsa to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies dangerous to their country and ruinous 
to themselves and I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect signs that 

f iublic opinion is ranging itself iu a more practical way against the doctrines that 
ead these young men astray and that there is a growing recognition that the suc¬ 
cess of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes of peaceful progress 
in the province. 

The Third E. T. C. 

Honourable members will doubtless have studied with care and with interest^ the 
reports as they appeared day by day in the press of the proceedings of the Third 
Bound Table Conference which concluded just before Christmas. As on the previous 
occasions ray Government have made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition 
of the valuable reports which present the labours of the Conference. I understand 
that copies are now available and have been supplied to all members of the House. 
Honourable members will not expect mo to review in any detail the work done by 
the Conference. But 1 may be permitted to pass on some of the general impres¬ 
sions it has left on my mind from accounts reaching us. A signal feature was the 
determination of all who participated in the deliberations whether on the British or 
on the Indian side to got to grips with the difficult problems with which they were 
confronted and hammer out practical solutions calculated to carry with them the 
greatest common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and discussed 
ana the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 
My next impression is of the general goodwill which is so clearly seen to have 
animated the discussions. Even where difiercnccs of opinion have remained mutual 
respect for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is itself of 
good augury for the future. My last and strongest impression is _ of the 
work well done and another milestone behind us on the road of constitutional 
advance. There is no tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the march to Fe¬ 
deration proceeds. 

Interview with Delehateb 

Since their return from England I have taken the opportunity to meet indivi¬ 
dual delegates in order to place myself in direct touch with their views. From the 
remarks they have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts they established 
at home with members of the British delegation have left them in no doubt of the 
evident intention of his Majesty’s Government to press on to a conclusion the great 
work to which they have set their hands. 

Secretary of State’s Assurance 

There is one passage iu the speech of the Secretary of State at the conclusion of 
the Conference to which I would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
pressure was put on the Secretary of State by mcrabers of the Indian Delegation 
10 enter a definite date in the Bill at which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the way of that 
suggestion but gave two pledges the importance of which has, I feel sure, not been 
lost on the public opinion in this country. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to inaugu¬ 
rate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions which might leave Federa¬ 
tion to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. In the second place, speaking 
not only for the British Government but for the British delegation as a whole he 
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stated that between now and tho passage of the Bill his Majesty's Government 
would do everything within their power to remove any obstacles that may at pre¬ 
sent stand in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early a date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of the course 
his Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow. 

Government’s Programme Explained 

Let us then pause for a moment and take stock of the position. The series of 
three Bound Table Conferences has completed the period of preparation. It now 
lies with his Majesty’s Government to place their proposals before Parliament. The 
broad lines of their programme are already known to you. They intend without 
loss of time to embody their scheme of constitutional reform in what is only des¬ 
cribed as a White Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper though 
not itself a Bill will contain the definite proposals of his Majesty’s Government. The 
public memory is sometimes short so I take the liberty of reminding hon. mem¬ 
bers of the reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the Secretary of 
State has said it has been the intention of successive Governmeuts that a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should bo called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task shall be performed before any Bill is introduced his 
Majesty’s Government (and here I am quoting the words used by the Secretary of 
State last year) hope to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its effective influ¬ 
ence in what is probably the most important stage in the shaping of the constitu¬ 
tional reform and at a time before irrevocable decisions arc taken by Parliament. 
The procedure Parliament will follow once the White Paper has been presented is 
of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide. But 1 have no doubt that the 
Secretary of State will shortly make clear the exact intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government as regards the lines of future procedure and I am confident that places 
will be found for some representatives of the Indian Legislature among the persons 
to be called into consultation with the joint select committee. In the meantime I 
disclose no secrets when I say that the present is a period of considerable oflioial 
activity both in the India Office and here in the departments of my Government in 
completing the material required for inclusion in the White Paper. 

White Paper will Give Complete Picture 

I can understand the impatience of those who wish to see the White Paper and 
study its contents. It may be expected to give a complete picture of the constitu¬ 
tion his Majesty’s Government have in mind both for the form of government in 
the provinces and for the Federal Government of the Uenlrc proclaiming in its 
shape and composition the essential unity of this great country. Pardon me if I 
remind hon. members that the preparation of a document of such transcending 
importance requires the closest care and attention and that this brief inter¬ 
val-1 can give hon. members the assurance that it is only a brief interval—after 
the conclusion of the Conference is essential to enable the task to be well and truly 
done. 

Establishment of Reserve Bank 

There is one step of vital importance in connection with the new constitution 
with which all of you gentlemen, as members of the Indian Legislature, will bo 
directly concerned. I allude to the setting up of a Reserve Bank. I need not re¬ 
peat the statements of the Secretary of State in his reported speeches at the Con- 
ierence on this matter. But you will appreciate from thorn that it will be neces¬ 
sary to pass a Reserve Bank Bill during the months which will now intervene 
before the inauguration of the New Constitution, I trust that we shall find our¬ 
selves in accord with you on all the main conditions necessary for the creation of 
a sound and independent Bank and 1 hope that it will be possible to make known 
to you before the end of this session the programme for the procedure in this 
matter. 

The New Indian Government 

As regards finance, I have some matters of interest to bring to your attention. 
Bo far as the budgetary position is concerned I do not propose to anticipate the 
Statement to be made in four weeks’ time by the Finance Member. But as you 
know important transactions have been proceeding recently as regards the public 
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debt and I think it may be appropriate if I take this occasion to tell you some¬ 
thing of ray Government’s plana and expectations in this field. In all that we are 
doing now we have one paramount object in view and that is to prepare the position 
for the Indian Government under the New Constitution so that the financial 
foundations may be sound and so that the new Government may find itself freed 
from embarrassments in its early years. Eor this purpose it is particularly import¬ 
ant that the large volume of short term debt maturing over the next few years 
should be converted into long term securities so that the new Government may find 
itself freed from the anxiety of having to meet substantial loan maturities during 
its early years. 

A Eecobd IK Financial History 

A second object of great and immixliate importance is to take advantage of the 
improved credit of the Government of India to reduce the rate of interest payable 
on Government loans. In order to .achieve these two objects wc have, ever since 
the turn of events gave us an opportunity last year, boon working according (o a 
carefully planned programme. Since June 1932 we have now launched no less than 
four important loan transactions three of which have been completed. Wo started 
with a loan to meet onr immediate cash recpiirements in June and followed that in 
August with our first convcrsioii operation. Then in the last ten days we have 
taken two more important steps—first a cash loan for 15 crores for which the 
subscription list was opened on January 23 and closed in half an hour heavily 
oversubscribed, followed on .Tan. 24 by the annonncemciit of a conversion offer for 
Ihrcc issues totalling over 50 crores which we have the right to repay during 1933. 
1 think 1 may say incidentally that this must be a record in the financial history 
of the Government and I note that one very enterprising weekly journal in Calcutta 
had to issue special supplements dealing with our loans in two successive weeks. These 
last two operations were of course closely conneeted, the first having been designed 
to reinforce the Government’s cash position and to test the strength of the market 
as a preliminary to the second, It has been very gratifying that our plan so far 
has been attended with such sigmd success. 

Government’s Credit Eaised 

Now there i.s one feature about this programme to which I must call special 
atteniion. At each step (he level of the Government’s credit has been raised and 
whereas in JTirnc last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat over 9)4 pst cent, the 
last transactions sjiow that Government’s credit is established very nearly at a 4 
per cent level. While this steady raising of our credit has strengthened our own 
position and will ultimately mean substantial savings in the budget, the process has 
also brought considerable profit to those members of the investing public that have 
taken advantage of the opportunities thus successively offered. This in itself has 
helped to fulfil the important purpose of restoring confidence generally and our 
latest reports from investment centres show that this confidence among investors^ is 
spreading. This must not only help the general recovery of business but will afford 
us opportunities of still further streoglheniiig our own position and it is our pur¬ 
pose to continue on tlie lines hitherto so successfully pursued. This, gentlemen, is 
all of happy augury for the future. The steps which I have just described will I 
hope lead us towards greater economies in expenditure. But that is only one side 
of the picture and on the other it is of equal or perhaps has been of greater impor¬ 
tance to consider the economic developmeut of the country. 

A Coordinated Economic Policy 

I think it is true to say that there is now in the world and particularly in India 
a growing sense that in the present world conditions some sort of economic plan¬ 
ning is necessary for every country. My Government is very much alive to this 
feeling and hero again we have our eyes on the future and desire to prepare for the 
New Government measures for providing more accurate statistical information and 
for evolving a coordinated economic policy. I hope that wc shall shortly be able to 
make known certain plans in this connection which are now under our consideration 
at the moment, 

Eail-Eoad Coordination 

I wish to call your attention to one particular matter on which we are taking 
action which is an important illustration of the work which requires to be done in 
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this field. Coramunications and transport are of vital importance in the develop¬ 
ment of every country but more especially to a country so vast as India. The 
competition of road and rail transport has produced acute problems in many coun¬ 
tries and although in India these problems are not yet so acute as in some other 
continents it is essential that a properly coordinated plan should be prepared if we 
arc to avoid the serious difficulties which are being faced elsewhere. A valuable 
report in this subject has just been completed for the Government by two expert 
officers and we propose as soon as possible after the conclusion of this session to 
hold a conference at which all the. provincial Governments, the Railway Board and 
certain unoflicial organisations will be repre.iented. This conference will deal with 
(jnestions such as the coordinated development of roads and railways, the methods 
by which such development may be financed, the taxation of motor transport and 
other kindred matters. It is particularly an appropriate occasion for the discussion 
of these questions because after a long period of restriction in public expenditure 
we are now I hope approaching times when aided by the consolidation of our finan¬ 
cial position and the improvement of our credit to which I have already referred 
and with prospects of cheap money we may be able to initiate plans which will not 
only permanently improve the economic productivity of the country but in their 
execution help to set money in circulation which is so necessary in the present 
depression. 

In leaving you to your duties I earnestly pray that sound judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and goodwill may characterise this session of the legisla¬ 
ture and may thus carry India farther forward to the fuifilmont of her legitimate 
aims and aspirations. 


Introduction of Official Bills 

Leave was then granted to Mr. Tottenliam, Array Secretary, to introduce the hill 
to amend the Indian Marine Act with a view to constitute a potential reserve of 
officers for use in emergencies when officer strength of the Royal Indian Marine re¬ 
quired expansion. The reserve will be open to Europeans, Indians and members of 
the domiciled community. Membership will entail a brief period of annual train¬ 
ing in one of the State ships. 

Mr. Bajpai introduced a hill to amend the Indian Forest Act, the purpose of 
which was to extend certain privileges to the court of wards which for the present 
were enjoyed by the owner of any private forest. 

Sir Joseph Shore was given leave to introduce a hill to amend the Railways Act, 
the object of which was to provide for punishment, if a passenger pulled the alarm 
chain with the intention of obstructing traffic, by imprisonment up to six months 
or with fine or both. The bill also provided for arnst without warrant or written 
authority. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, was also given leave to introduce a hill to 
amend certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments. 

The House next allowed Sir Frank Noyce to introduce his tico hills, one reyitla- 
tiny the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus and the other regulating pay¬ 
ment of wages to certain classes of persons engaged in industry enabling proail.er 
payment of wages to persons receiving less than Rs. 100 monthly. 

The House then considered Sir Frank Noyce's bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children as reported by the select committee. 

A brief discussion followed wherein Mr. Jo.shi supported the bill and the Other 
speakers were Messrs. .Tog, Dandi, Sarda, K. Ahmed, Gaya Prasad Singh, Azhar 
All and Lai Ohand Navalriii. Mr. Clow, summing up the debate, said the purpose 
of the bill was not to prevent cruelty but to enable children who were now bound 
down to the employer and could not get away to be able to do so. This would not 

E revent any person from employing children on reasonable terms,provided the child 
ad the liberty to leave his service if he wished. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

2nd. FEBRUARY :—The attendance was considerably thinned w'’en the Assembly 
met to-day to discuss the private bills. The question ^hour was enlivened by a 
large number of questions, especially those relating to the hunger-strike of prison¬ 
ers. The Home Member, replying to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said that three 
prisoners had been on hunger-strike for a considerable period in the Rajahmundry 
jail. 
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Income-Tax Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir Bari Singh Oour moved the Income-tax Act (Amendment) Bill to be refer¬ 
red to a select committee, consisting of the Finance Member, Messrs. Gaya 
Pershad Singh and Amarnath Dutt, Dewan Bahadur Harbilaa Satda, Mr. C. 8. 
Eanga Iyer, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. H. P. Mody, Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Mr. B. V. Jadhav and the mover. 

Sir George Schuster, on behalf of the Government, stated they must oppose the 
Bill in the present form. Government had received a large body of opinion which 
was opposed to the bill. In spite of this Government felt that some check from an 
outside agency was necessary on incorao-tax officers. They had seen a suggestion 
made by the Indian Board of Accountancy that a tribunal as a final court of 
appeal be set up for income-tax cases. The judges of the tribunal should be of 
the status of a High Court judge and the tribunal itself must be under the con¬ 
trol of the High Court and not under the Central Board of Revenue. This re¬ 
quired careful consideration, but the speaker would not give it the unqualified sup¬ 
port of the Government. The Government would be prepared to examine the 
general question to check on the operations of the Income-tax department, but 
they were opposed to the Bill as any attempt at popular control by laymen at 
the early stage of assessment would bo unworkable. Sir George Schuster sugges¬ 
ted to Sir Hari Singh Gour to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a better one 
in duo course. If, however, the Bill was changed iii the select committee to embody 
the Government proposals, he would not oppose the reference to the select com¬ 
mittee. 

Sir n, S. Oour said his object was that there should be a body of opinion un¬ 
connected with the assessing department to examine the cases and ensure that 
justice was done. As regards the Finance Member’s 'suggestion he would say that 
the select committee would consist of experienced men and they would be at liberty 
to change the Bill as they considered necessary. 

Sir George Schuster intervening made it clear that the Government were pre¬ 
pared to give sympathetic consideration in the select committee to the proposal for 
the setting up of a final court of appeal without any other change in the procedure 
of the lower court. Any clause in the Bill which went further than that would be 
opposed by the Government. If the House accepted that undertaking of the Go¬ 
vernment they would not oppose the reference to the select committee. 

Mr. Mody admitted that the Bill went further than many of them wanted to do. 
But they were not sticking for the whole Bill and would be satisfied if a final court 
of appeal was instituted aud therebv some sort of check on the assessing authority 
was created. It was true that the hands of the select committee should not be tied 
down but the tacit understanding would be only for a final court of appeal. 

Sir George Schuster : On that understanding I have no objection to the select 
committee. We will be at liberty to oppose every clause of the Bill which might go 
beyond that understanding. The Bill was accordingly referred to the select committee. 

Dissolution of Mareiages Bill 

Sir B, S. Oour next moved the treference to the select committee the Bill to re¬ 
move certain doubts regarding dissolution of marriages of persons professing the 
Hindu religion. The Bill, he said, had provided the much-needed social reform and 
was of a humane nature. There was life and vigour in Hinduism to adapt itself to 
the changing conditions and he was sure the change proposed would be accepted by 
the House as it was necessitated by modern conditions. The opposition was based 
on the notion of sacrament which should be from both sides. To-day, however, in 
Hindu society woman was saerifled to man who could marry a number of times 
irrespective of her opposition. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju opposed the select committee motion but wanted the recircu¬ 
lation of the Bill, specially because Madras, which is the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
had not expressed its opinion. Public opinion, he said, was as much opposed to the 
measure as it was when the Bill was first introduced in 1928. He requested Sir 
H. 8. Gour to withdraw the Bill and added that he could not take any part in the 
debate or egress an opinion on the Bill. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi said Mussalraana would also ’remain neutral. 

Bhai Permanand, opposing the Bill, did not know any Hindu woman who had 
deserted her husband on account of impoteocy. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer urged that extreme caution should be exercised in enacting a 
measure of that kind and welcomed the announcement that Government would be 
neutral. 

Mr. Eamakrishna Jha wanted Sir H. S. Gour to leave Hindus alone. He asser¬ 
ted that sacrament was alike for the husband and the wife. 

Mr. Hoon said that the fundamental basis of Hindu marriage was the procreation 
of a male offspring. That ideal was defeated if the husband was impotent. It was, 
therefore, necessary for that ideal that the Bill be accepted by the Hindus. 

Sir H. S. Oour, in winding up the debate, thanked the members for the modera¬ 
tion in their speeches, He was surprised at the neutral attitude of the Government. 
He felt they should have given support to a humanitarian measure. 

The House accepted Sir H. S. Gour’s motion to refer the Bill to a select com¬ 
mittee by 13 votes to 11 and rose till the 16th. Feb. 

Pledging op Children’s Labour Bill 

6th. FEBRUARY :—Further consideration of the Bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children, as reported by the Select Committee, was taken up. Baja Baha¬ 
dur Krishnamachari opposed the Bill, on the ground that the word “pledging” had 
not been properly defined, and that the Government were showing false sym¬ 
pathy for protecting Labour without taking into consideration the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the country. Sir Frank Noyce was gratified that his original expectations 
of support had been generally fulfilled. He doubted if there was any room for the 
doubts and fears expressed by Mr. Krishnamachari. The House adopted the motion. 

Consideration of clause by clause was then begun, when Mr. Thampan moved that 
the proviso to the definition of the word “agreements” be deleted after which the 
House passed the Bill without a division, 

Mr. Oivynnc, on behalf of the Government, assured the_ House that the penal 
clause of the measure would be postponed from coming into operation till such 
time as certain contracts that might have been in operation were terminated. 

Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference to a select committee of the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Amendment Act, which motion was adopted. 

Railway Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, then moved that the Indian Railways 
Amendment Aet be referred to a select committee. The amendment was for providing 
and maintaining any means of transport for the convOTance of passengers, animals or 
goods, in any area to which access was afforded by Railways. Sit Joseph Bhore 
explained that the Bill, if passed, would secure for the railways some remunerative 
traffic which was taken away from them owing to motor competition. 

Messrs. S. 0. Mitra, Eamakrishna Reddi, Jadhav, Gaya Piasad, Azhar Ali, Lal- 
chand Navalrai and S. C. Sen opposed the motion as untimely, while Dr. Anklesa- 
ria supported it, dismissing the Opposition arguments as irrelevant. 

Sir J, Shore complained that the House bad misunderstood the Government’s 
intentions, and said that the question of Railway administration did not 
come into the picture at all. Personally, the Commerce Member considered that the 
Railways woula provide more convenient and safer motor service. He refuted the 
charge that the Railways were going to enter into competition with private enter¬ 
prise. Concluding, Sir, J. Bhore assured the House that the Road Committee report 
would be published within a few days, and the Select Committee would not meet 
until the Members were satisfied that they had sufficient time to examine the 
report. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Auxiliary Forces Bill 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Auxiliary Force Amendment Act. The Bill, he said, provided that persons 
subject to the Act shall be divided .into only two classes, active class and reserve, 
and empowered the competent military authority to determine periods of training to 
be undergone, with the reservation that no such persona shall be required to under¬ 
go more training than that to which he was liable under the existing law. The 
14 
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Bill was also intended to remove statutory restriction, under which only persons 
residing in prescribed military areas were eligible for enrolment. 

The motion was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 

Marine Volunteer Reserve Bill 

7lh. FEBRUARY:— Mr, Tottenham, Army Secretary, moving that the Indian 
Marines Amendment Act be taken into consideration, said that the object of the 
Bill was to provide an opportunity for Marine Service on a voluntary basis to those 
persons in India who were interested in nautical pursuits, and at the same time to 
constitute a potential reserve of officers for use in emergencies when the officer 
Strength of the Royal Indian Marine would require expansion. Under the Bill, it 
was proposed to organise a small Royal Indian Marine Volunteer Reserve, open to 
Europeans and Indians and members of the Domiciled community. Membership 
would entail a brief annual training on ships, besides instruction on shore. The 
Army Secretary said that it was a simple and straightforward measure, and was of 
practical importance. The expenditure involved was small. The Bill was passed. 

Forest Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved for consideration of the Indian Forest Act Amending Bill 
Investing the powers of a owner with the Court of Wards. Air. Tkampan and Mr. 
Raghbir Sinyft suggested proper consideration by lha Assembly of the measure 
before passing it. Mr. Thampan protested against the high-handed manner in which 
the Bill was being rushed through without consulting the local Governments. 
Mr. Bajpai replied that it was not so. The Government had already taken the 
precaution of consulting the local Governments concerned. The Bill was not 
contentious. The House passed the Bill. 

Railway Act Amendment Bill 

_ Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the Railway Act, 
with a view to further penalise the pulling of communication chords to stop trains. 
He said that this had been a growing evil, and it was quite clear that in a large 
number of eases, this was done deliberately to obstruct the administration. He 
mentioned that, on a certain railway in a single month, one individual stopped 
trains no less than eleven times, in spite of the fact that on four occasions he was 
given the maximum punishment of Rs. 50 fine. Such stoppages cause considerable 
mconvenienca to the public. The proposed amendraeiit would enable imprisonment 
up to six months, or flue or both to he imposed. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that this 
higher penalty would result ia discouraging people from practising this obstruction. 

Messrs. Ranga Aiyar and Jadhav opposed the motion, and held that because 
certain gentlemen committed the same oneiicc eleven times, that was no reason for 
bringing in all-round legislation. 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed proposed circulatiou of the Bill to elicit opinion before 
the Slst July. He contended that it would be difficult to prove in a court of law 
that the intention of tho accused was to obstruct traffic. The difficulty would be 
more in the case of ignorant and illiterate villagers, in whose case even if ignorance 
was no excuse, a sentence of imprisonraeiit would be unjustilied. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra opposed tho Bill entirely, as pulling the chain was not part of 
the Congress programme, and was but a temporary phase. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub said that the pulling of alarm chains was an important 
programme of the Congress, and the measure was very important in order to avoid 
inconvenience to the public. 

Mr. Antar Nath Dutt thought that the drafting was defective. If as the Viceroy 
has said, tho Congress was dead, there was no necessity for the measure. He felt 
sorry that a sympathetic Indian Commerce Member was being used as catspaw for 
bringing in an undesirable and irritating Bill. 

Mr. Neogy, opposing tho Bill, complained that the Government had not placed 
before them detailed data showing the number of cases of infringement of the 
Railway Act, and also the various parts of tho country where the offences were 
committed. He asked the Governraeiit whether, on the principle of reciprocity, they 
were prepared to enhance the penalty on railway officials responsible for over-loading 
compartments. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai was afraid that the provisions would be misused, Ha 
agreed that paralysing of the train services could be made penal, but not causing 
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obstruction to traffic, which might be for a legitimate object. The Bill had the 
stringency of the Ordinances, and should therefore be limited to a temporary period, 
if the only object was to mcefthe state of emergency created by the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience and terrorist movements. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour objected to the Bill on three grounds. If the aim of the 
Bill, he said, was to cope with the Civil Disobedience Movement, the avowed object 
of which was to bring the Government into hatred, then, it would be difficult to 
prove the motive of the accused by providing against paralysing of train services, 
for the accused might say that they were only attempting to bring the Government 
into contempt and the pulling of the chain was one way of doing that. He reminded 
the House that criminal jurisprudence took note of primary intention. He also felt 
that the High Courts had no power to revise sentences of six months. His second 
objection was based on the ground that the Government should have enhanced the 
fine instead of providing six months’ imprisonment. Thirdly, he felt that a man 
from Bombay might find himself unable to defend himself, jf prosecuted in Assam, 
and there was need for a provision to penalise railway officials launching on 
frivolous prosecutions. He pleaded for postponement of the Bill, with a view to 
meeting the wishes of the members. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying, stated that he saw no purpose in circulating the Bill. 
He asked the House either to accept or throw out the Bill. Some members bad 
drawn a harrowing picture, but they forgot that the onus of proof was on the 
prosecution. The entire purpose of the Bill would be defeated by a graduated scale 
of punishment, as punishment would be deterrent only if it carried the risk of 
maximum penalty. The case of a person pulling the chord eleven times in a single 
month on a single railway, was not the only one. The latest figures available were 
for August 1932, and showed eight cases in a month. 

Mr. G, P. Singh-. Only eight? 

Sir Joseph Bhore ; There were 140 to l.bO eases in the past eight months. 

Ihe Commerce Member said that the provision was not being extended to obstruc¬ 
tion of railw.ay servants as this difficulty had not arisen. He assured Mr. Neogy 
that the Government would punish its own men equally if a just accusation was 
brought. Finally, Sir Joseph Bhore said that if there was a general feeling in 
respect of the third clause imposing arrest without warrant, he would be perfectly 
willing to meet them, and accept a motion in that respect, provided the House 
accepted the Bill as it stood in other rcspcols. 

Mr. Mastvooti Ahmed’s motion for circulation was defeated, and the Commerce 
Member moved for a select committee. The House adjourned at this stage,. 

South Indian Infantry Battalions 

8th. FEBRUARY After questions to-day, further discussion of Mr. Jadhav’s 
resolution recommending that South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies was resumed. Mr. Jadhav recalled the martial 
qualities of the Mahrattas and South Indians in the past, and questioned the wisdom 
of the Government in doing away with their services at present. 

Mr, Sitarama Raju, supporting the motion, traced the historical background 
of the Madras regiments, and held that till the conquest of the Punjab a hundred 
years ago, the battles of the British in India were fought by the Madras Army. 
In this connection, he quoted the Madras Government’s opinion urging the revival 
of the old Madras Regiments, and pointed out that in the future array, strength 
alone did not count. Intelligence was even more necessary for the defence forces 
in Self-Governing India. He further quoted figures for recruitment for the Great 
War, in which Madras stood third after the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
pleaded, ss far as possible, for a uniform policy of recruitment instead of confining 
it only to one-third of the country as at present. 

Mr. Raghubir Singh criticised the complete disarming of the people which was 
responsible for making them feeble. He asked the Government to have the same 
regard for Indians as they had for the British, 

Mr, Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that ns a Madras Civilian, he was 
fully conscious of the feeling in that Presidency and of its Government. He 
judged the issue with a knowledge of both sides, but asked the House to 
near the military view on the matter. It was Lord Kitchener who ordered 
the reorganisation of the Indian Army with a view to enabling it to func¬ 
tion in units and in theatres where it might be called upon to act during war. It 
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was this reorganisation which had helped India to take an immediate and effective 
part in the Great War, but that war showed that there must be a balance between 
the fighting troops and the administrative and auxiliary services. Secondly, they 
must nave modern equipment. In order to carry out this lesson of the War, the 
financial conditions of India made it necessary to make a saving by reducing the 
strength of the Army. They had disbanded forty thousand troops, of whom 
one-third were British, This was because it was better to have a smaller army 
better equipped than a larger array without up-to-date equipment and the proper 
oomplement of auxiliary services. a, • i 

It had been argued that the people of Bombay and Madras would make emcient 
soldiers. The military reply was that they might be good soldiers, but th^ it had 
been found by experience that others were better, and the Army must have the 
best. Moreover, the great soldiers produced in the past by Bombay and Madras 
conducted campaigns in their own climate and had not to face the extreme heat and 
cold of the Frontiei. , . - .u 

The second argument advanced was that it was unwise to recruit for the army 
from a particular class only. Mr. Tottenham replied that the Indian Arm^ hardly 
represented one thousandth of the country’s population. While tho poopl^e’s ambi¬ 
tion to take part in the defence of tho country must be respected, there were 
practical difficulties, and tho authorities could not afford to take a chance with the 
reerniting material. He declared that the Government’s policy regarding the Pioneer 
organisation showed that the Array authorities were anxious to retain and use 
personnel, wherever it might come from, so long as they were satisfied that it was 
the best possible material for the purpose. . -j j * 

Finally, Mr. Tottenham announced that the Coramander-in-Chief had decided to 
select Madrasis as one of the classes to be recruited for the new Indian Artulery, 
which was to be tomed as a part of the ludianised division (applansc), _He added; 
“This is a new change for the Presidency, and 1 am personally gratified at the 
decision taken by His Excellency. I hope t have shown that our policy is not duo 
to blind prejudice, but one in tho best interests of India” ( applause ). 

Mr, Jadhav, while expressing his gratitude to H. ' E. the Commandor-in-Ohiei 
for Mr, Tottenham’s statement, wanted that the number of Indians in the artillery 
should be raised and not be confined to Madras Province. 

Mr. Tottanham, replying, said that there would bo altogether four batteries m 
the first artillery brigade and one of these would be allotted to Madrasis. The 
other three would be recruited from other classes, but he could not say now 
whether they would be recruited from what were called non-martial classes. 

Mr. Jadhav withdrew the resolution. No other resolution wasimovod. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Limitation Act Amending Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY J/r. Sani Sinf/h moved to-d y for a select committee for his 
Bill to amend the Limitation Act so as to extend the limitation period from three to 
six years. This extension, he said, would greatly relieve the debtor from the cost 
of litigation and would help him to escape from compound interest, in case he’gave 
fresh acknowledgment of his liability. Such relief was necessary in these days of 
unprecedented economic depression. The Bill could not however affect pending suits. 

Sir Sari Singh Oour said that if he was sure that the Bill would help the 
debtor, he would have been glad to support the measure. The Bill would only 
benefit the creditor. Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that the present economic depres¬ 
sion was a mere passing phase. The Bill, if it was passed, would impose a per¬ 
manent hardship on the debtors, who certainly would not get any remedy from the 
proposed legislation. . . . 

Sir Brojendra Mitter, Law Member, explaining the legal position held that the 
Bill would seriously injure debtors by the extension of limitation. The creditor 
would always choose the time for filing a suit according to his own interest and not 
in the interest of the debtor. The measure instead of giving relief to the debtors 
would give an additional handle to the money-lender for being used as an instiument 
for greater oppression. . 

Messrs. Yamin Khan, Anwarul A%im, B. N. Misra and Grant (Burma omcial) 
opposed the measure and advised tho withdrawal. 

Sir Fa%H Hussain reminded the House that a similar measure was passed as 
early as 1918 in the Punjab Legislative Council but after five years’ experiment it 
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was found that six years’ limitation was against the interests of debtors and the re¬ 
formed Council repealed it bringing down the limitation to three years. 

Sardar Sant Singh felt unconvinced by the arguments of those who opposed the 
Bill. The Bill was defeated without a division. 

Criminal Procedure Amending Bill 

ilfr. Sant Singh, moving for a select committee on the Criminal Procedure 
Amending Bill, said that as the administration was being reformed, it w.as desirable 
that the standard of judicial administration should bo also raised in order to inspire 
greater confidence in the courts. Discussing the Jclaiise ITrelating to searches, Mr. 
Sant Singh explained that his amendment sought protection against possible chican¬ 
ery and unfair dealings on the part of oflicers conducting searches. Proceeding, 
Mr. Sant Singh pointed out that in recent political trials, the powers of remanding 
accused to police custody ’.had been much abused. In most cases, magistrates 
wrote orders of remand without seeing the accused. 

Mr. Jaggannath Agarwal supported the Bill, and emphasised that the underly¬ 
ing principle was to secure uniformity of law. In some provinces, the Magistrates 
had power to award punishment extending to seven years’ imprisonment. _ In cer¬ 
tain provinces, the District Magistrates were more amenable to police influence 
than in the others. Checks were necessary in the interests of the accused. 

Mr. Q. S. Butt (official, Bengal) and Major Ahmed Nawaz Khan opposed the 
Bill, while Mr. S. C. Mitra supported it. Discussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned till the 13th. Feb, 

All-India Medical Council Bill 

13lh. FEBRUARY The All-India Medical iCouneil Bill was taken up by the 
Assembly to-day on the motion of Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, who made a 
twenty-minutes speech at the conclusion whereof he was cheered. 

Referring to the origin of the Bill, he denied the impression that it was the 
result of dictation of the General Medical Council of Britain and narrated the 
history of the subject since 1910 when the idea first simmered. When the idea 
was again mooted in 1917 it was postponed pending the Montford reforms where- 
under it was then known that medical education would become a provincial trans¬ 
ferred subject. And after the reforms were inaugurated the proposal was held up 
owing to financial stringency. But Dr. Lobnkare in the Assembly and Dr. Rama 
Rau in the Council of State introduced a bill on the subject and this bill was circu¬ 
lated for opinion. Opinions collected on Dr. Rama Rau’s bill were placed before an 
informal conference in 1917 and next year the draft of the Government of India 
Bill was circulated among the local Governments. The replies of the provincial 
Governments suggested that the bill infringed provincial autonomy. The result was 
that the Government of India came to the conclusion that any attempt to co-ordi¬ 
nate the standards of medical education could only be satisfactorily worked if it had 
the willing support of the provinces. At this stage, Sir Norman Walker suggested 
that there should be set up a co-ordinating authority which could give some guaran¬ 
tee of uniformity of standards of education in all the provinces. The Government 
of India’s proposal to appoint an inspector of medical education did not commend 
itself to the House, A counter-proposal of the Government to appoint a board of 
inspectors also did not find favour with the British General Medical Council. The 
result was that the British Council withdrew recognition from British Indian medi¬ 
cal qualifications which placed difficulties in the way of graduates to pursue post¬ 
graduate work in England or secure employment in Malaya or Ceylon. This result 
gave a practical urgency to the problem of establishing an All-India Medical Council 
in order that reciprocal recognition should be secured for medical qualification se¬ 
cured in India. Faced with this situation the Government of India invited the 
representatives of provinces and universities in a conference at Simla. The confer¬ 
ence concluded favouring the establishment of a co-ordinating authority which 
would negotiate and secure recognition of the Indian degrees. 

Mr, Sifarama Raju ;—Does this bill carry out the recommendations of that 
conference ? 

Mr. Bajpai :—That is for you to judge. 

You may ask why the Simla Conference recommended that the functions of the 
All-India Council be limited to graduates and not include the medical licentiates. 
The licentiateB are very numerous and a deserving class of practitioners. But there 
is a real difference between the educational standaras of graduates and licentiates. 
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We definitely asked the local Governments whether they wished to include or ex¬ 
clude the lieentiatea. Seven local Governments were definitely against it. The 
Government of India had, I therefore, no option. But Clause l3,|of this bill definitely 
secures the object of the licentiatea by seeing that there is no bar to their object of 
getting into the all-India register under certain conditions. Secondly, there is 
nothing in the bill which either deprecates or diminishes the privileges which the 
licentiates at present enjoy. 

Explaining the scope of the bill, Mr. Bajpai alluded to the criticism that the 
Council would not be on democratic lines. The Government, said Mr. Bajpai, did 
not claim perfection for the bill but they were anxious that membership of the 
Council be representative of all the interests concerned and at the same time it may 
not be [unwieldy. 

Re,''erring to the question of reciprocity, Mr. Bajpai said the Government wished 
this body to be in a position of effective equality for the purpose of negotiating for 
the recognition of Indian medical qualifications. It must be endowed with the reali¬ 
ties of power. If a suitable formula could be found for this purpose the Govern¬ 
ment would be willing to examine it with an open mind. The Government hoped 
the body to be set up would be such as to command confidence and have a sus¬ 
tained career of usefulness. Mr, Bajpai pleaded for the cooperation of the House to 
remove any imperfections. (Applause.) 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed, moving for circulation in order to elicit public opinion, 
pointed out that the bill as placed before the House was not one which the Govern¬ 
ment had already circulated. He complained that those opinions which the Govern¬ 
ment had pi'inteu five months ago were not made available to them earlier. The 
public had great suspicion that the bill was drafted under the dictation of the 
General Medical Council, Referring to the medical conference held in 1930, he said 
there were no independent medical meu represented at the conference except Govern¬ 
ment servants and Ministers of provinces. In his opinion the bill should be de¬ 
signed more to protect the licentiates than the higher qualified graduates. Urging 
that the scope of the bill would bo applicable both to British and Indian India, the 
speaker asked why the Patna, Andhra and Rangoon universities were not included 
in the bill. 

Ur, Dalai, claiming 35 years’ experience of the medical profession in India, 
welcomed (ho bill and opposedf circulation. He described the suggestion that the 
bill was a result of dictation from the General Medical Council as a mischievous 
delusion. There was nothing defective in the bill and so there was no need for 
circulation. If any defect existed it could be examined and removed by the select 
committee. The necessity of the bill was universally admitted. The council should 
be establislictl in such a manner ns to ensure an honourable international status for 
the Indian medical degrees. Reciprocity depended on satisfying the authorities 
responsible for maintaining the standards of medical practitioners. In all countries 
only the highest medical qualification was recognised. At the same time there was 
nothing in the bill preventing the licentiates from being placed on the all-India 
register but now as a class they had been excluded because they had not the 
slightest chance of being recognised in other countries. But the door was open to 
them with improvement in their qualifications. As eventually the licentiates were 
bound to come within the scope of the bill there was no necessity for legislation 
for lower qualifications now. I^et the House in coming to a decision on the 
present motion remember the fact that there were may Indian graduates who 
earned their livelihood in the United Kingdom. Dr. Dalai wanted the president of 
the Medical t'ouncil to be nominated by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Seetarama Raju maintained that there was no over-riding necessity to rush 
this measure through, especially when there was a good deal of suspicion. He 
doubted when the principle of the bill was once accepted, whether it would be 
possible to make any material change in the select committee. When the Govern¬ 
ment of India were faced with the attitude of the General Medical Council refusing 
to recognise tlie diplomas of the Indian universities, they (the Government) instead 
of taking a stop-motherly attitude, should have handled the situation in a different 
way. Surely the Government of India had failed to protect the legitimate rights of 
Indians and the remedy that was available had not been used. As regards the 
exclusion of the Andhra University from the schedule, he asserted it was in order 
to placate the General Medical Council. 

Mr. Joski asked how the General Medical Council was interested in the exclusion 
of Andhra. 
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Mr. Baju'.—The only possible reason was that there was only one I. M. S. 
officer under the Andhra University. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raju failed to believe that the bill was drafted in accordance with 
the wishes of the Simla Conference and the opinions of local Governments. Mr. 
Raju criticised the composition of the proposed medical council whereuiider out of 
28 members of the council, 12 were to be 1. M. S. men and of the rest eight were 
to be selected from universities where all were gazetted employees of the Govern¬ 
ment. Thus for all practical purposes 20 out of 28 members of the proposed 
council would be in the hands of the Government. Mr. Raju contended that in 
such an atmosphere reciprocity was not possible in the real sense of the term. 

Sir Faxli Husain, interrupting, said that under the reforms the Ministers, 
who would be in charge of medicine and who would also be on the medical council, 
would be responsible to the legislature. 

Mr. Baju :—Then why not postpone the bill till the inception of the reforms ? 
Concluding, the speaker refened to the opinions of the various local Governments 
who were not altogether (opposed to the inclusion of licentiates in the general register. 
The Central Government’s attitude in this matter was not justified. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, Round Tablet, who raised the question 
of the medical council in the Round Table Conference, made a spirited speech for 
66 minutes supporting the select committee motion but severely criticising several 
features. Referring to Mr. Bajpai’s denial of the Government of India’s servility to 
the General Medical Council, Mr. Mudaliar asked: Why did the Government of 
India send the “whole bill together with the connected papers” to the Generiil 
Medical Council for their opinion ? Such a procedure was unwarranted and did 
show servility to the General Medical Council who should have been merely told 
that India proposed a medical council and whether that would not be enough to 
secure recognition of her medical degrees. Alluding to Mr. James’ suggestion to 
inclitde the universities of Indian States, Mr. Mudaliar said the British Indian 
legislature could not under the existing constitution and until federation was 
established legislate for the Indian States. 

Proceeding D. B. Ramaswami Mudaliar referred to the merits of the bill and 
contended that even after the Government of India had obtained the opinions of 
the medical profession and local Governments they brought forward the same 
identical measure. Yet Dr. Dalai had praised the bill and was prepared to support 
every comma and semicolon. Dr. Dalai himself, he felt sure, would see that the 
Government had accepted changes in the select committee (Laughter). The 
local Governments, who were not certainty irresponsible, had suggested that the 
president of the council bo elected after live years and Dr. Dalai wanted a perpetual 
nominated president. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi considered the time had come to take stock of the 
situation to bring about uniformity in medical standards and proficiency. He had 
not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Bill to Regulate Payment of Wages 

14th. FEBRUARY:— Sir Frank Noyce presented to-day the select committee 
Reports on Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Land Acquisition Act while report 
onithe Auxiliary Force Act was presented by Mr, Tottenham. 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving for circulation of the bill to regulate the payment of 
wages, said the question was raised formerly through private bills but subsequently 
they were withdrawn on the understanding that Government would take steps after 
enquiry. The Labour Commission investigated tbe question thoroughly and their 
recommendations were avilable to the members. The investigation revealed the exis¬ 
tence of abuses and the bill was to secure that wages shall ordinarily be paid within 
seven days of the expiry of the period within which they were earned. It proposed 
that persons eontravening the provisions of the Act should be liable to prosecution 
should only be maintainable after a successful claim to refund had been preferred. 

The circulation motion was agreed to. 

'All-India Medical Council Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the All-India Medical Council Bill. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi said the bill placed the medical graduates of Andhra, 
Patna and Rangoon universities and licentiates all over India in an inferior position 
to that of the licentiates and apothecaries .of Britain. Sir. John Megaw and other 
eminent officials bad certified tbe products of Indian universities as efficient. Yet 
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the bill gave a statutory recognition to the inferiority complex of Indians. The 
crying need was not to protect a few graduates of certain universities bat to protect 
the interests of the medial profession including the licentiates. Mr. Kedifi sug¬ 
gested the licentiates to be placed in a separate schedule on the 
all-India register with equal privileges and immunities with graduates but not 
included for purposes of reciprocity or international recognition. As for graduates, 
they shonld receive real reciprocity and not the one given in the bill to satisfy the 
General Medical (Jouneil. Licentiates also should be represented on the council. If 
the Government accepted these changes he was for the select committee, other¬ 
wise not. 

Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal thought the framers of the measure had one aim, that 
was to placate the General Medical Council. The bill, as it stood, would not con¬ 
trol the entire medical profession. The bill introduced in the House generally 
received the sanction of the Governor General but in this case it seemed to him 
the bill had received the sanction of the General Medical Council. 

Comparing the bar council with the proposed medical council, Mr. Aggarwal held 
that it sought to create an exclusively ofllcial council. This measure was neither 
liberal nor well-conceived and if the Government really had the interests of the 
medical profession at heart they should introduce popular election by universities. 
The method of election suggested in the bill was no election at all. Proceeding, Mr. 
Aggarwal quoted largely from the opinions of the provincial Governments showing 
that some of them were against the choice representatives for the medical council 
being confined practically to the teaching profession and not extended to medical 
practitioners. He also objected to the obnoxious principle of excluded licentiates 
and wanted reeiproeity on the same lines as the British medical degree holders were 
getting. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir regretted that the only doctor-member. Dr. Dalai, did not 
express the views of the medical profession and left it to ‘uncertified adventures’. 
'The Secretary of State was prepared to help the Indian case for reciprocal arrauge- 
ments. The hands of the Secreiary of State besides the Government of India should 
be strengthened in the matter. 

Sir Pazli Hussain, who had done so much in this matter, should not see a bill 
passed which would have the effect of weakening his efforts for recognition. As for 
the licentiates, there were 30,OCX) and they desired a standardisation of their education 
BO that the distinction between them and the graduates might be slowly reduced. 
Sir Cowasji, therefore, wanted an assurance that their education would be standard- 
ised and maintained. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan could not understand the mentality of the Government which, 
while putting thousands of liceutiates in charge of dispensaries, tried to betray und 
degrade them in the eyes of foreigners through legislation. The best course for tho 
Government was to abolish the institutions which turned out the so-called licentiates. 
When there was much talk of reforms and self-government the bill was reactions^ 
in character as the council to be established would be absolutely official-ridden. He 
asked the mover whether Indian doctors would bo allowed to practise in other foreign 
countries mentioned in the schedule. 

Sir FaM Hussain regretted the impression that the bill cast a reflection on the 
licentiates. Kequesting the House to judge the bill ou its merits, Sir Pazli assured 
that ‘in this matter I am prepared to bo guided entirely by the Assembly whose 
members should act as responsibly as I am prepared to bo responsible to the House. 
Let the issue be decided on its merits without the fear of the Government or favour 
of any one whether on behalf of tho Government or somebody else. (Applause.) This 
is not a matter of trade negotiations, nor commercial rights, nor financial safeguards 
but one in which we ourselves are concerned and we ourselves have to decide. 
Before reciprocity from the Medical council of Britain I want reciprocity between 
you and ine.’ Proceeding Sir Pazli explained how intimately he had been connected 
with the licentiates and how in several capacities ho had done to uplift them as a 
class in his province. Oontinuing, Sit Pazli Hussain said there were several schools 
of thought among the licentiates themselves. Some wanted a uniform standard of 
medical education, but if one year was added to their iinstruction they would ask 
for some return for that additional instruction and if two years were added they 
would get medical graduates. The question then would arise whether the country’s 
finances could permit such a burden. The speaker held that Major Naidn's address 
at the last medical conference thought constructively and ^calculated that 2(X),000 
men would meet the rural requirements and suggested a still ‘cheaper class of 
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practilionerB who could undergo two to three years’ training with individual praeti- 
toners and then undergo an examination. As regards medical graduates they were in 
an extremely difficult position. 'Ihe medical association membership had an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of licentiates. If the graduates opposed them they got excited and 

for the sake of peace the graduates yielded. “I trust that will not be the attitude 

of the present Assembly. Let us shoulder our responsibility.’ The Education 
Member held that medical graduates cost much more than licentiates and the uni¬ 
formity of medical education, therefore, would have a prohibitive cost. 

He said the House would agree, firstly, that a uniform standard would be 
too costly. Secondly, that diflerent standards would be maintained. As regards 

the Medical Council Bill, he assured them that it was not being hustled through, 

but felt the council was the best solution of the point raised by the British 
Council. He admitted that suspicion and protest was justified as the original bill's 
preamble gave rise to a feeling among the licentiates that they were not held to be 
qualified doelors. That had been now changed and the suggestion of the editor of the 
pamphlet written on behalf of the Licenciates’ Association had been adopted by the 
Government and the council had been named instead of All-India Medical Council 
a Council of Medical Graduates of India. 

Sir Fazli had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Release op Gandhi and Political Prisonees 

15th. FEBRUARY ;—There was a resolution on ihe agenda, to-day, by 
Mr. Ranga Iyer for nomination of representatives of the House to interview 
Mahatma Gandhi in jail with a view to bring about his release and that of 
his followers. When the Deputy President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter 
made a statement yielding place to Mr. Maswood Ahmed to move his resolution on 
the same subject. The resolution asked 

“For the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatullah and other political 
prisoners to secure their co-operation iu the future of constitution making”. 

The discussion of the resolution was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Grievances of Disabled Soldiers 

There was a heated debate on Mr. Mohamed Axahar All’s resolution rooomraen- 
ding the appointment of a Committee of the Assembly in order to enquire and 
recommend meaii.s of removing the grievances among discharged and disabled soldiers 
and widows and dependents of those who gave their lives in the Great War.” 

After debate the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Railway Policy 

Dr. Ziauddin moved that ‘‘in view of the trade depression, high rate of loan and 
the contemplated political reforms, the Assembly recommends to the Governor 
Gencral-in-Oouncil to take steps for carrying the necessary revision of policy and 
administration of Indian railways”. After discussion the resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Budget for 1933-34 

16th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day to hear the railway budget 
speech. Sir Joseph Shore was loudly cheered as he rose to present the first railway 
budget since his appointment as Commerce and Railway Member. In the course of 
his speech, he said 

It is usual to preface the statement on the estimates of the year by a mention 
of any important changes that may have been made in the form of the demands 
placed in the hands of Ilon'ble Members. Two such have been made in the struc¬ 
ture of our Demands for Grants on the advice of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. The first 
is the amalgamation of the Demands for strategic lines and commercial lines. The 
present system of having separate demands has not been found conducive to effi¬ 
cient control of expenditure. Strategic linos are administered as an integral part of 
the JMorth Western Railway system, the expenditure on the whole of which is initi¬ 
ally booked in one set of accounts. Only a small portion of this expenditure can 
be directly allocated to strategic lines ; the major part being distributed between 
strategic railways and the commercial railways forming part of the total system pro¬ 
portionately according to certain formulae. The Public Accounts Committee recom¬ 
mended that separate Demands for Grants for strategic lines should be done away 
15 
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with, but that information about the results of the working of strategic lines should 
be given in a separate appendix to the Book of Demands. We have adopted both 
these recommendations. The other change of importance is that we are showing in 
one Demand the total expenditure on open line works, whether the expenditure is 
technically met from the Depreciation Euud or charged to Capital. 

From 1933'34 it has been decided that railway revenues should bear a share of 
the total cost of the management of specific railway debt proportionate to the rail¬ 
way debentures or loans appropriated for specific railway purposes. 

Financial Results of 1931-32 

The loss in the working of commercial lines turned out to be 7 crores, or a 
quarter of a orore less than anticipated, and that on strategic lines just under 2 
crores. The total loss of 9 crores was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by 
the withdrawal of the uninvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder 4 
crores was taken as a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

Revised Estimate foe 3932-33 

In dealing with the estimates for 1932-33 and 1933-34, I propose to follow the 
recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and deal with commercial and 
strategic lines together. The results of the latter are more or less constant, being a 
loss of very near 2 crores a year and do not therefore uflect comparisons to any 
considerable extent. Though the budget for 19.32-33 was not framed on any opti¬ 
mistic basis and anticipated a total deficit of crores, of which 5^ crores was 
no commercial lines, our present anticipations are that the results will be 1|- crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirely duo to a further fall in earnings. 

Budget Estimate For 3933-34 

For the year 1933-34 wo estimate tLat our total traffic receipts will be 88X 
crores and our total working expenser, including depreciation, just over 63 crores. 
Net traffic receipts will thus amount to nearly 25 crores. Our other receipts are 
diminishing as a result of the gradual reduction of our balances in the Depreciation 
Fund and will be practically counterbalanced by our iniscellaneons charges. Taking 
all these into account, we calculate that our not revenue will be insufficient to meet 
our interest cherges by about 7 crores. This deficit (of which 5 crores is in res¬ 
pect of commercial lines) has again to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, which will stand at the end of 1933-34 at 13^ crores. 

In the hope that we have plumbed the lowest depths of the present period of 
economic depression and we may anticipate a slight recovery, we are placing onr 
estimate of traffic earnings about I j crores or barely 2 per cent, above the current 
year’s figures. This is practically what was aefnally received in 1931-32, and in 
view of the fact that during 1933-34 our rates of freight and fares will be at an 
appreciably higher level than they were during the greater part of 1931-32, I do not 
think that these estimates cun be considered as unduly optimistic. 

We estimate our working expenses next year at 2.5 lakhs higher than in the cur¬ 
rent year. The reduction by a half of the emergency cut in pay, after allowing for 
the fact that we shall no longer have to pay to the Incometax Department the 
compensation vve paid this year in respect of the exemption of railway staflf from 
payment of the additional taxation imposed in November 1931, is responsible for a 
difference of 67 lakhs. Our estimates allow, however, for a reduction of other expen¬ 
diture amounting to 42 lakhs of which more than half is in our fuel bill. 

Capital Expenditurf, 

First, let mo advert to the subject of our new Capital expenditure during the 
coming year. Our capital programme for 1933-34 is a very attenuated one. Apart 
from the completion of our existing commitments it provides only for bare essen¬ 
tials. No new lines are to be undertaken, the amount of 32 lakhs provided for new 
construolion being only for the purpose of completing lines already begun. The 
total amount we expect to require for all expenditure on works not charged to 
revenue is 9^ crores in cash after allowing for a reduction of about IX crores in 
stores balances. Apart from the strengthening of a few bridges which we have had 
to undertake, the only important expenditure of any magnitude is on the purchase 
of a number of wagons in replacement of those which have passed their normal 
lives and are proving uneconomic to maintain. We are providing for the purchase 
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of 2,500 wflgrons at a cost of about 90 lakhs. While this is expected to reduce our 
cost of tuaintenanee of wagons, it will afford assistance to tho Indian wagon 
building industry at a time when orders are badly needed. 

Depreciation Fend 

The railway depreciation fund ia built up by annual contributions representing 
roughly the value of the various classes of wasting assets included in our railway 
property divided by their assumed lives, different lives being assigned on basis of the 
the past experience to each class. Such contributions are continued throughout the 
whole period of the assumed life of each asset, irrespective of when it is actually 
retired or replaced. The original coat of the asset is wiihdrawn from the fund when 
it is actually retired or replaced. Finally, Indian Railways are still comparatively 
young; many of our assets have still a long useful life and their turn to be 
renewed or replaced has not yet come. On the other hand, it has to be remem¬ 
bered that no provision was made at the inception of the fund for arrears of 
depreciation while money has boon withdrawn to meet the cost of all renewals, and 
we had a comparatively ambitious programme of works in the years immediately 
following the iiistinition of the fund. Premature renewals have also been effected to 
a certain extent. Taking all factors into consideration, however, the size of the 
fund gives causes for serious reflection. 

Cuts in Pav 

We have applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in the pay of the 
Administrative Services to the personnel of the Railways. During the coming year, 
therefore, Railway Staff will be subjected to half the cut imposed on them during 
the current year,' but this will be accompanied by the wilhcfrawal of income and 
supertax privileges. The financial result will be a reduction in the savings in the 
coming year from about 176 lakhs net, after allowing for payments of compensation 
to the Income Tax Department, to 103 lakhs, while the combination of half the 
existing cut with the loss of the income-tax privileges will in effect secure, speaking 
generally, a graduated scale of salary deductions. 

Hoti’ble Members are already cognisant of the fact that Mr. Pope who had had 
special experience of this sort of work on tho London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway is conducting an examination of the possibilities of securing further 
economies on our Railways. Tho subject of his special examination is the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and with him are associated officers from other Railways 
80 that the methods adopted and the iiiies followed in this particular investigation 
may be applied to other Railways. His review will, it is hoped, be ready very 
shortly, and if, us a result, arrangements promising immediate economies and capable 
of immediate adoption are possible, no time will be allowed to elapse before we 
adopt them. In any case we expect that the most fruitful lines of further enquiry 
will be indicated, and these will be pursued in the coming months. 

Income Tax Amendment Bii.i.s 

Jfier the presentation of the Budget, two income-tax amendment bills were referred 
to Select Committees on the motion of Sir George Schuster who was severely criticised 
in regard.tolthe one which related to foreign iuve.sltnent, Sir Cowasji Jehangir being 
the most critical. As set off against this Sir Cowasji was most accommodating and 
helpful to the Finance Member regarding the second bill, the main provisions of which 
and were intended to give various facilities and concessions in the matter of assessments 
references to High Courts and check leakage and also afford administrative facilities 
or clarify doubts. Opinions received on the bill were largely in favour. Mr. S, C. 
Sen made a few criticisms and Sir Cowasji iehangir expressed satisfaction at the 
provisions. The latter affirmed that there was a great deal of evasion. 

Bill to Regulate Possession of Wireless Bets 
Sir Frank Noyce had very little difficulty in getting the select committee on his 
bill to penalise the illicit use of wireless apparatus. There was a flood of speeches 
over the measure by several uon-offieial members after which the House adjourned 
till the 20th. 

General Ditcusaion on Railway Budget 

20tli. FEBRUARY :— Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed opened the general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. He criticised the underestimating of expenditure, and said that 
i t was much more than crores. He calculated tho total deficit at the end of the year 
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at crores. and urged the Railway Board to make Borious efforts to reetore the 
equilibrium. They should encourage cheap travelling and movement of goods, and 
thus facilitate increase of trade. Concluding, he pleaded for decrease in overhead 
charges and reduction in interest charges. 

Mr. B. Das described the Railway Member as the third Czar in the railway 
kingdom—the first two Czars being 8ir Charle.s innes and Sir George Rainy, He 
criticised the Railway Retrenchment Committee for not having done its duty and 
postponed everything in the nature of rc.al economy to ano'hcr expert enquiry. And 
now they were hunting for experts. The Chief Commissioner of Railways had 
referred to the Canadian Paoilie railway system. But would he also reveal the 
gross mismanagement wliioh was wrought in that syatem ? Mr. Das then objected 
to the proposal that railways should run their own bus scrvieis on roads in 
competition with private enterprise, and said that the Railway Board could not 
conceal their misinanagemnnt of railwiiys by running bus services. The 
immediate need of the hour was ruthless economy in the staff and wagns, and Mr. 
Das asked the Board to instruct the Agenla of Railways to give up the n ad orgy 
of duplicating staff, and attempt to bring freshness of mind in the senior staff. 
Concluding, Mr. Das agreed with Dr. Ziauddin in urging for reduction in inter¬ 
est charges and suggested that Sir Joseph Bhore should consult the Financial 
Commissioner and also the Finance Member and taking advantage of the conversion 
scheme bring down the rate of interest on loans taken at high rates. 

Mr, A. H, Ohuxnavi eongtatulated Sir Joseph Bhore on being the first Indian 
Commerce and Railway Member. The spe.aker held that the deficit was staggering. 
Government losing eonsidorahly because of higher freights. If only Goverment had 
listened to the speaker’s words last year they would have hcnefiited. “Last year I 
had gauged what happened to-day. 1 said you were losing SO lakhs, of which 20 
lakhs on purchasing coal and 30 lakhs on raising coal”. Now the ‘‘Hindustan 
Times” had published that there was this year a saving of ‘20 lakhs on the expendi¬ 
ture on coal (applause). If only Government would take my second suggestion 
they would save 30 lakhs.” Mr. Ghuznavi next contended that about 15 lakhs of 
rupees worth of railway traffic had been diverted from railways to the B. I. 8. N. 
Shipping Company on the pretext that it was cheaper in the initrest of the M, 
and S. M. Railway to ship than rail it. Mr. Ghuznavi next remarked that 
railway collieries which were of second class shcnhl he elosid, as if was economic 
to close than run them. The railway slorts showed a colossal loss. It was stated 
that Rs, 64 lakhs of stores have been diseovcrid ns not shown in the books at all. 
He asked how then must be the extent of pilfering, theft and other losses. He 
asked why, when the E. I. R. and E. B. E. were owned fiy the State and 
had ofiices in Calcutta adjacent to each other, they kept double establishment 7 
Their combined mileage was not bigger than N. W. E. He asked : “why not at 
least combine the Chief Medical Oflieers’ josts when the whole of Bengal could be 
run by one Surgeon General. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi characterised the policy of Government as neither businesslike nor 
moral. They should adopt a forward bold policy and should not curtail the construc¬ 
tive programme, but iaunch in a scheme to give employment to the people. 
Government on the other hand had been following a policy lo give more to those 
who take more from those who have little. For instance, Government spent 
Rs. 21)0 per third class scat which yielded Rs, 240 while Rs. 4,000 per first 
class seat which brought in only Rs. 208. Similarly subordinate employees were 
paid at market rates while higher staff were paid fat salaries. The rimedy, he 
suggested, was in making the railway administration responsible to the people of tho 
country. Mr. Joshi also criticised the policy of making debits against pay of 
subordinate staff for mistakes they committed aud asked if similar policy was 
followed in regard to higher officers. 

Ba Maung, Barman Member, in his maiden speech, urged economy in Burma 
Railways and suggested abolition of unnecessary posts like the , Stiperintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent for catering and adveitiscmcnt. He added, “These do not 
require much brain and a costly staff” (laughter). He next advocated the appoint¬ 
ment of Butmans in both higher and lower railway services in Burma, and preference 
being given to them in selection (applause). 

Sir Henry Oidney said that the Railway Member had said that they had at 
last reached the rock bottom and hoped for the best. The speaker commented : 
“Hope deferred maketh heart sad, and railway budget based on hope is sure to be 
quite bad”. Sir Heury Gidncy said that the House had a right to demand an 
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answer to Mr. Ghusnavi’s charges whether waste of twenty lakhs, occurring yearly 
in the past, was owing to the wrong policy. Then, again, the Railway Board was 
not playing fair to the B. N. Railway by shipping coal to M. and S. M. 

Railway. Why don’t you use railway ? Is not blood thicker than water f 

Would you not provide employment to so many unemployed and use your engines 

and wagons which are rusting ? Continuing, Sir Henry said : “You started it for 

economy and efficiency. It has led to neither. Railways are not efficient ; staff is 
multiplied and it has led to extravagance and lavish expenditure. So also your 
scheme of separation of audit from account has led to higher expenditure. You have 
not listened to the advice of the Retrenchment Committee. You have thrown itito 
the waste paper basket the suggestion to amalgamate the head office administration 
of the E. 1. R. and E. B. R. You keep two Chief Medical Officers one of whom is 
heavily engaged as Vice-Chattcellcr of the biggest Indian Utiiversity. It is all. Sir, 
financial profligacy. It is high time that there were big cuts on the Railway Board 
(applause). All your retrenchment proposals are economy postponed.” Sir Henry 
Gidney next advocated transfer of the strategic railway charges to the Army 
Department. Ho asked what had been done to safeguard railway servants from 
Kabuli money-lenders, and finaily mentioned that they had been always told that 
the Railway Board consisted of experts. “If you are experts, why do you always 
cry out for ‘experts’ (applause). Hereafter you will also ask for experts to enquire 
into tnjnry to railway profits by bullock carts (renewed laughter). Sir, you want in 
the Railway Board not Agents but men with hnsincsB experience. Take some 
members from this House or other businessmen, Sir Joseph Bhore would find that 
his budget is bnlanetd all right (applause)'” 

Mr. Thampon urged tliat Civil Disobedience movement and depression were not 
wholly responsible for lowering earnings of railways. Yet there was top-heavy ad¬ 
ministration cost, which should be lowered to make railways pay. 

Mr. Sitarama liaju felt that wiping of rcBerves, contribution from the Deprecia- 
(ion Fund, borrowing with a view to make ends meet, and yet saying that the 
position of raiways was sound was like the war phraseology ‘‘all quiet on the 
western front”. He wanted Government to state in what shape the Depreciation 
Fund was, and hew it was employed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, leplying to the debate, had lo repent arguments used in the 
Council of Stale on the 18ih. He assured the House that rates and fares would 
not be allowed to stand at the figures where law of diminishing 
return would operate. It was natural for thtm to expect that Government should 
assist the industries by preferential rates but they could not at the same time ask 
the department to be run teommereiatly. 'J'hc Commerce Member welcomed Dr. 
Ziatiddin's change of position from that of destructive to a constructive critic. As 
regards Mr. Ghuziiavi, the sptaker had always iinclerstcod that coal generates heat 
llaughter). Government hud issued a circular that in future tenders should be called 
for raising coal (applause). There was no basis for the change of freight and sur¬ 
charge had increased import of foreign coal as it bad fallen from 39,COO tons in 
1931 to 8,000 tons in 1932. 

The House at this stage adjourned, 

VOTING ON RAILWAY DEMANDS 

Raipway Board Grant 

2Ut. FEBRUARY ;—The, Asserobly met to-day to consider the vote on railway 
demands for grauls. The first demand for railway grant was for the Railway Boardf, 

Mr. A. B. Ohuxnavi moved for abolition of the Board by suggesting a cut 
of the grant to Re. 1. Raising the question of policy and administration of the 
Board, Mr. Ghuznavi levelled an attack for the failure of railways to accept the 
lowest tenders in the matter of coal purchase. He aeked, whether it was not a fact 
that until last year when he raised the question in the House that the Railway 
Board were blissfully ignorant of the fact that there was no regular lender syslem 
and at any rate no lowest tender was accepted and it was as a result of his disclo¬ 
sures that lowest tenders were accepted leading to a saving of twenty lakhs of 
rupees. He criticised the high rate now prevailing in the carriage of coal by rail 
and showed how cheaper it was to carry coal by the sea. He objected to the intro¬ 
duction of the crew system in order to provide a field for the sale of the Hayman- 
Mahendra punch and drew attention to the fact that as soon as a number of pun- 
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ches available was sold the crev? system was abolished. Mr, Ghuinavi argued in 
favour of the amnl^amation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Kailways and 
suggested amalgamation of medical services in the railways. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra drew attention to the enoiinoua increase in the Railway 
Board expenditure and wanted its Indianisatioii. He asked that if the work of big 
departments like the Homo Department could he managed by a Member, a Secretary 
and a Deputy Seeretary why should the Railway Department be allowed to have a 
bloated strength. Mr. Mitra, contiuniiig, contended there must be some decency in 
the circular that the (Tovcrnment sent out which showed Indians as helots in their 
own country by emphasising the need for nou-Asistic recruitment for best railway 
services. He said railways had hopelessly mismanaged collieries and complained 
against the behaviour of Anglo-Indian employees towards third class passengers 
and also against inadequate space in latrines in which a man like Sir Henry Gidney 
could not outer. Mr. Mitra held that the Railway Board was a sham and should 
be abolished as the Agents really run railways and could be responsible to the 
Railway Member through ordinary 8eeretariat channels. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported Mr. Mitra’s plea against the Railway Board 
whose uselessness was proved by Ijie fact that any complaint made against the 
railway administration was referred to the railway agents who had already decided 
on the subject. 

Sir Henry Gidney complimenting Mr. Ghuznavi said, it was due to his criti¬ 
cisms that there had been a saving of twenty lakhs in coal contracts. The speaker 
referred to the separation of audit from accounts and said that at the time of se¬ 
paration a statonieut was made that the result would be no additional expenditure 
hut economy The speaker asserted that the result of separation had been an addi¬ 
tional expenditure of twenty laklis. He urged unification of railway systems, speci¬ 
ally of those having the same termini like the Bast Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railways in Calcutta, also abolishing the railway stores department by handing over 
the work to an Indian department. 

Mr. S. O. Sen confessed he was interested in coal trade. Perhaps Mr. Ghuznavi 
had no personal interest but at one time he was a director of companes and the 
speaker would like to know whether he paid for shares to qualify himself. Mr. Sen 
said that the saving made hy the Railway Board through coal purchase was not due 
to the public-spiritcdncss of Mr. Ghuznavi, hut because of the extreme depression 
of coal trade and fall in prices of select coal which used to sell last year for Rs. 
2-10-0 and now sold at Be. 1 or Rs. 1-4-0. Mr. Sen further contended that railways 
had promoted public interest and saved coal trade by their policy regarding railway 
collieries. (A voice: What about tax-payers ?). 

Mr. Sen : Are not we tax-payers ? Does Government give protection to industries 
in consumers’ inteiast or in the interest of (rade ? 

The House rose and adjourned till the 23rd. 

23rd. FEBRUARY ;— Mr. N. M. Joshi analysed the revenue figures to show the 
average return on third class and first cl.ass seats. He pointed out that the former 
brought profit and the hitler dead loss. He urged that more money should bo spent 
for comforts amenities of third class passengers and first class seats should be 
abolished, as in ladia few people can travel first class. 

Mr. K. C. Neoyy pointed out the wide diflereuce between the recommendations 
of the Acworih Committee, regarding the Central Advisory Council and the consti¬ 
tution and functions accorded lo that body presently wiih the result that there was 
no touch between the railways and their customers, the public. He also complained 
that the Rates Tribunal was neither cheap nor expcndiiious as the Acworth Commit¬ 
tee intended it to be, nor yet it was a Tribunal but only worked in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. B. JDas contended that the Railway Board had been telling them “lies for 
seven years that there were no surplus of railway stores.” How have they now 
been reduced when the Indian Financial Commissioner and the Indian Member had 
taken charge ? “What we want is Indian spirit.” He warned Sir Joseph Bhore 
that those men, who were behind prisons, when they came out would not tolerate 
the Statutory Railway Board deciding the fate of 800 erorcs, through foreign engi¬ 
neers holding guaranteed appointments. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, riplying to ihe three days’ criticism of the railway policy and 
administration, regretted ihe fact that it had been nothing but a replica of general 
discussion and thereby the House deprived itself of raising issues. If Mr, Ghuznavi 
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had intended to pass an indictment on the present administration by his speech on 
the coal purchase policy, then it had singularly failed, for even assuming his figures 
to be correct the Board had, by adopting his advice, saved twenty lakhs of rupees. 
As for the carriage of coal by sea for use by M. and 8. M. and S. I. Railways, Sir 
Joseph Bhore informed that the Board had itself raised the question and hoped to 
see a change in the existing practice next year, so that coal would be carried by 
train instead of by sea. These companies were at full liberty to choose whichever 
rout they liked. The Board had succeeded in inducing the 8. I. Railway 

to accept a suggestion by which the bulk of their coal would he carried by 
law, even though it might mean some loss. The Railway Member also 

explained how he himself had been looking carefully into every tender before 
final orders were passed. He said : “This is the first year that I have 
anything to do with this rather important transaction, and 1 can assure the 
House that a result of scrutiny by the Chief CommissinniT, the Financial Com¬ 
missioner, and lastly by myself the original proposals were in some cases modified. 
But you will realise that in this matter (he Board must follow the advice of expert. 
What we do is to ensure that the price is low and capacity of the tender to fulfil 
the contract is there, and his past service was good. This shows that we do not 
blindly accept tenders submitted before us, or that then; is any undue influence 
allowed to prevail.” As for Xndianisation, Sir Jo.seph Bhore explained that in res¬ 
pect of all new entrants the principle of 75 per cent. Indianisation was followed 

scrupulously. In fact on the State-mantigcd railways the proportion had gone up 
from 18 per cent of Indians in 1925, when the principle was introduced, to 3G.9 in 
1931. In superior ranks they did not make appointments on racial or communal basis. 
To the charge that the question of communal representation had been disregarded, 
Sir Joseph Bhore explained the difficulties and affirmed that he for one would not 
be a party to any deliberate suporcession of the existing incumbent merely to suit 
the claims of a particular community, because that would bo to introduce a princi¬ 
ple which would result in destroying tlie morale of service (applause). Alluding 
to Mr. Joshi’s observations on the M. and 8. M. Railway strike, Sir Joseph Bhore 
publicly paid tribute to the work of the Citizens’ (Jommittco, whose finding was 
accepted fay Government, namely that the Agent was not responsible, either in letter 
or in spirit. On the question of other matters concerning labourers, the Board would 
have the opportunity to discuss with representatives of the Railw.ay Federation. Sir 
Joseph Bhore complimented Mr. Neogy tor restrained criticism, and promised to 
convene meetings of the Central Advisory Council, whose meetings would ibe more 
numerous, and he hoped, also more regular. He was anxious that the Board should 
establish a contact between the Railway administration and public opitiioii. Now that 
he had proved that those who came to seal!’ remained to jiray, he urged Mr. Ghuz- 
navi to withdraw the cut. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Retrenchment in Raitavay Board. 

24th. FEBRUARY Jf/". S. 0. Ultra moved a cut of Rs. 1,50,000 to-day under 
‘Railway Board’ to raise a debate in favour of a reduction of the number and 
salaries of the higher staff of the board. The speaker asserted that there should be 
no board but that the work should be conducted like other departments of Govern¬ 
ment through a secretariat. In this he was barked by the Aekworth Committee, 
which, he said, had recommended a chief commissioner, a financial commissioner 
and the creation of three commands. The Railway Board was after all only a co¬ 
ordinating agency of the real work carried by Agents. He would not object if the 
directorate was enlarged with a reduction of the number of members by one. Mr. 
Mitra also urged a reduolion in the pay of officers, specially through Indianisation. 
He claimed that in the process of Indianisation the board was deliberately putting 
impediments. The speaker was even prepared to give weigbtage to Anglo-Indians, 
but he strongly objected to the monopoly of any particular community in the 
aervices. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, explaining how the work was distributed among the members 
of the board, pointed out that they had gone further than the recommendations of 
the Aekworth Committee or even the retrenebment sub-committee. He made it 
clear that the board was not merely a co-ord’natiug authority as was believed by a 
few, but one which dealt with largo questions of policy. The substitution of a 
director for a deputy director did not mean an expenditure of more than Rs. 300. 
Dr. Ziauddin himself bad admitted in his report of the retrenchment committee 
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that he was satisfied that there was no farther room for economy in the expenditure 
of the board. Proceeding, Sir Joseph Bhore referred to the question of the salary 
of future entrants in the railway services and said that the promulgation of rules 
would not be long delayed and when published it might be found that the princi¬ 
ples on which they were based would not differ very greatly from the principles 
which Dr, Ziauddin had enunciated. Sir Joseph Bhore, eouoluding, assured the 
House that every effort towards economy would be pursued consistently with 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mitra withdrew his motion but he thought that there was no need for one 
member in the Kadway Board for each railway subject. 

Economy or Specific Grievance 

Sir Henry Oidney, who moved a cut of Rs. 48,000, said that the Railway Board 
had retrenched one member of the board, but instead of retiring the member had 
posed him as acting Agent of the E. I. Railway and Ihereatter as agent of the E. B. 
Railway, thereby depriving both the Indian and European senior officers of those 
railways of a chance promotion. The E. B. Railway Agent’s appointment was held 
by an Indian official wiih an excollont record of service, and he was forced to go on 
leave. Sir Henry also mentioned that a eireular had been issued by the Railway 
Board that persons in raiiiisterial or higher ranks would not be kept in service 
beyond the age of 55 unless it was difficult to hud a successor. 

Sir Henry Giduey’s motion was put and negatived. 

Reduction of Railway Board Directorate 

Mr. B. Das, through a motion for a cut of Rs. 20,000, urged the abolition of 
two directors and two deputy directors of the Railway Board. He complained that 
the Couimerce Member had not properly applied his mind to effecting economy ; 
Otherwise he would have had no need of moving his cut. 

Mr. P. a. Rau, Financial Commissioner for railways, referred to the recommendations 
of the railway retrenchment committee and said that in 1930 the total number of posts 
on the Railway Board was 19, while in 1933-34 there were only 14. That was to 
say, there was one director and Rs. 10,000 more expenditure than what was proposed 
by the retrenchment committee. The Government liad decided te do away with the 
director of civil engineering, but subsequently they found the work of the engineering 
branch going to the chief commissioner aud ultimately decided to revive the post. 
It was according to the recommendations of the retrenchment committee that the 
post of deputy secretary was abolished. The Government subsequently converted 
the senior superintendent’s post into that of the assistant secretary without any 
additional cost. 

After Mr. S. C. Mitra and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed bad supported the motion it was 
defeated by 18 votes to 48. 

Muslims in Railway Service.? 

Mr. Mttswood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. 100 to draw attention to the paucity of 
Muslims ill the railway services. Mr. Ahmed eoutended that the Muslim repre¬ 
sentation on railways had been on the decrease yearly for the last three years. 
As Mr, Ahmed said that he would lake an hour to make out his case, the House 
adjourned at 4 p,m. to enable members to join the Viceroy’s garden patty. 

25th. FEBRUARY ;—Resuming his cut motion to-day Mr. Maswood Ahmed 
protested against the paucity of Muslims in the railway services and quoted figures 
of different railways, both State-owned and Company-managed and showed how they 
■were under-represented and how their percentage since 1930 had been going down. 
Amidst cheer Mr. Maswood Ahmed cited figures pointing out that Muslims and 
Hindus were not getting proper share of the service in the railways but everything 
WHS going into the pockets of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans. 
He challenged that if education was to be the basis, Indians with high university 
qualifications far exceeded Anglo-Indians, He said that they had been kept on 
promises and only given toys. 

Sardar Sant Singh supporting the motion complained that Sikhs were entitled to 
get about 13 per cent, in the services on the North Western Railway according to 
population but they were getting only about 8 per cent. 

Sxr Joseph Bhore assured the Goveromeni were honestly doing all they could on the 
•abject bat no specific action on Mr. Hassan’a report was yet possible. The chief 
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reason of this delay was that Government were trying to devise a consolidated solu¬ 
tion on the matter of communal representation generally which would be applicable 
to all departments of the Government and not only to the railway. In this connec¬ 
tion he referred to the reply given by the Home Member a few days ago and 
hoped it would not bo long before an early conclusion on the matter was reached. 
As for the Eailway Service Commission, the Commerce Member said the suggestion 
was most important and the House should not expect any pronouncement from him 
at present. He hoped enunciation of certain prineiples which Government were 
formulating would remove all reasonable grounds for complaints. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed replying wanted equal justice for Muslims as well as other 
communities. He asked for leave to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt pressed for a division. However, when the cut motion 
was put it was lost. As it was already five, guillotine was applied and the list of 
demands was agreed to one after another. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

Cr. Procedure Code Amend. Bili, 

27th. FEBRUARY: —Before further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh's Select 
Committee motion with regard to the Criminal Procedure Code Araeudraent Act was 
taken up to-day, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh who was 
absent, moved the withdrawal of the Bill altogether. The President pointed out that 
the Bill was already in the hands of the House and it could not be withdrawn with¬ 
out the House agreeing to it. As an alternative Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved that 
the question be now put. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari, Mr. C. C. Biswas, 
Mr. Ramkrishna Jha opposed while U. Kyiva Mgint supported. Sir Brajendra 
Mitter, on behalf of Government, stated that if it be the desire of the House that 
further consideration of the Bill bo adjourned then the Government had uo desire 
to stand in the way. He stated that the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
was a very important one and was already debated upon considerably. Instead of 
postponing it, he would advise the House to cut short the debate and dispose it of 
as quickly as possible. 

The House divided when Mr. Joshi’s motion for adjournment on Sardar Sant 
Singh’s Bill was carried by 29 against 23 votes. This was aimed at facilitating the 
Introduction later of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s Anti-untouohability Bill. 

Special Marriage Act Repeal Bill 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamaohariar next moved consideration of the Bill to repeal 
the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act and 8.aid that the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu and Mr, V. J. Patel attempted without sncccas in the pre-reform Council to 
pass the Bill and it was in 1923 that Hurl Singh Qour succeeded in it. There were 
strong opposition to the niea.sure at every stage. The cardinal principle of a legis¬ 
lation should be its demand from the public which in this case did not exist. The 
speaker said that inter-marriages had .nothing to do with nationalism as stated in 
the statement of olijects and reasons of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Act. On the other 
hand the caste system was the corner stone of Hinduism and those who did not 
believe in it might not trouble to cull themselves Hindus. Sir Hari Singh Gout’s 
Act struck at the root of the caste sysiera. Proceeding, Eaja Bahadur Krishna- 
machari maintained that there was no evidence that any large suction of the country 
had taken advantage of the Act since its passage eiglil years ago. It was a blot on 
the legislature that such au imperfect and mischievous measure should be allowed 
to continue in the statute book. He urged repeal of the measure as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Badrilal Rastogi moving circulation expressed I he opinion that there would 
be no obstacle in the way of inter-caste marriages. In fact, hundreds of such 
marriages were performed every year. The Lest course was to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Circulation motion was put to vote and rejected by 24 votes to 13. Thereupon 
the House again divided on the consideration of the main Bill to repeal the Special 
Marriage Act, which was rejected by 30 votes to 12. 

Child Marriage Reitraint Amend. Bill 

Ha;» Wajiuddin then moved circulation of his Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Eestraint Act. Mr. Wajiuddin by his Bill wanted exclusion of Muslims from the 
operation of the Sarda Act. He contended that the Act was a restraint on the 
16 
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freedom of the people. Muslitn religion permitted marriage at any time and there¬ 
fore any restriction on the exercise of that liberty was opposed to Islam. The 
marriage under Islam was inviolable and a religious sacrament and not a mere 
Bocial contract. He felt like moving consideration of the Bill for the exemption 
of Muslims from the operation of the Sarda Act but with a view to obtain Govern¬ 
ment support to the Bill, he moved for circulation. He would make the next 
motion for consideration or for the Select Ooramittec only if the majority of 
Muslims favoured the Bill for the exclusion of that community. Sir Mohamed 
Yakub and Shafee Daudi supported the Bill, not because they supported early 
marriages but that they were opposed to auy interference on the part of anybody 
in religious matters of any community. Mr. Seetarama Baju agreed with the 
previous speaker. 

Sir II. O, Haig, Home Member, said that Government had lent their support to the 
Sarda Act not with any wanton desire to interfere with religious practices or beliefs 
of any community but because it was believed that this Act would be a step in the 
direction of dealing with what was felt to be a serious social evil. It was felt that it 
would tend to alleviate human suflering and promote welfare of the race. As for 
Muslim objection the Government had no desire to under-estimate it but ho thought, 
it was not unreasonable that Muslims should be asked to consider the Sarda Act 
as a measure of social reform and not one which trenched on practice of their 
religion. If, on account of certain material reasons, economic considerations and 
family difficulties it might be tle3iral)le in exceptional circumstances that early 
marriage should take place, then there could be only one answer, that was the con¬ 
sideration which led to the pasing of the Sarda Act and outweighed any excep¬ 
tional iuoonvenicnoes. The Act was essentiully a general law and it could not be 
treated as communal law. Once that position was accepted, the objection to the Act 
would disappear. 

Sir Abdulla Suhratvardy expressed great disappointment with the Home 
Member’s sjieech and said it now suited tho Government purpose to talk of human¬ 
ity and India as a nation. Would the Government accept India as a nation and 
not consisting of warring communities when they discuss constitutional matters ? 
It was true, Islam did not enjoin child marriages but so also it did not enjoin 
polygamy. “Will the Government bring a Bill to abolish polygamy." Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy warned the Govermnetil that Muslims have not been seduced by civil 
disobedience but if this is Government treatment, they might be seduced. He added; 
“You may have pleased Miss Mayo and Americans, but this Bill is a source of great 
tyranny and oppression.” 

The speaker was constantly interrupted by cries from the orthodox members that 
the House should adjourn. Thcreupou the Chairman adjourned the House. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

28tli. FEBRUARY ;— Sir Oeorge Schuster picsentc-d to-day to the Assembly the 
Budget for 1933-34. It was the last Budget of his five years’ term. He proposed 
neither relaxation in taxation nor fresh taxation. He said : “The story I have to 
tell this year is simple and viewed as a matter of public finance satisfastory.” 

Alluding to the 5 per cent cut in salaries he said that the cost to the Govern¬ 
ment would be 108 lakhs, but 53 lakhs would be recovered through income-tax 
surcharges. 

The Finance Member budgeting for a surplus of 42 lakhs for 1933-34 said that 
as the future was still dark with uncertainty, the plan of September 1931 must 
stand. He accordingly proposed no remission of taxation. 

He explained the slight changes on duties on boots and shoes and artificial silk 
goods and announced that the Government proposed from Ist July 1933 to re-irapose 
the stamp duly on cheques at tho request of provincial Governments by yielding 
them 7 lakhs of which the main portion would go to Bengal and Bombay. 

Concluding the Finance Member said: “When I first took office, though tho rest 
of the world was still booming, it became apparent to me very early that India 
was faced with special difficulties and was destined for a period both of constitu¬ 
tional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commitments which would inevit¬ 
ably reduce her credit. But to-day we have recovered from all that, and I think we 
may feel that India has reached a position in regard to her public finance which 
challenges comparison with that of any other country”. 
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Rs. in Crores 

Revised 

Rs. in Crores 


1932-1933 

Estimates 

1933-34 

Revenue 

129.96 

127.13 

124.52 

Expenditure 

127.81 

124.96 

124.10 

Balance 

2.15 

2.17 

.42 


Summary (3f Resttuts For 1031-32 And 1932-33 
Let me briefly suniinariee the pofiition. The results for the year 1931-32 turned 
out to be nearly two croies lieiler than 1 anticipated in my Budget speech last 
March, and the accounts for the year showed a deficit, after providing nearly 7 
crores for Reduction of Debt, of il| crorcs. 

For the current year (1932-33) our latest revised estimates indicate that our 
Budget forecast of a surplus of 215 lakhs will be almost exactly realised, and that 
the surplus—after providing again nearly 7 crorcs for Reduction of Debt—will be 217 
lakhs. The results for the two years combined thus show a total budgetary deficit of 
9.58 crores against which may be sot the total provision made for Reduction of Debt 
of 13.73 crorcs. Wc may therefore say that in the two years from April 1, 1931 to 
March 31, 1933, which 1 think may he fairly dtscribed afe the two most difficult 
years for public fiitaiice that the world in times of (peace has ever known, we shall 
not only have paid our way but have provided a nut sum of 4 crorcs 15 lakhs for 
the Reduction of Debt. I think that this rcsiilt is one which is a legitimate cause 
for satisfaction, and which ^.mply justifiedlthc groat improvement in the credit of 
the Government of India which the recent rise in our security prices has shown. 

Interesting Comparisons 

it is interesting to make a short comparison between these results and the 
forecasts which I gave when I introduced the eniergeney plan in September 1931. 
We then anticipated, after allowing for the normal provision for Reduction of Debt, 
a deficit of 10.17 crores for 1931-32 to be followed by a surplus of 5.23 crores for 
19,32-33, and that the net amount available for the Reduction of Debt in the two 
years, after allowing for the deficit, on the combined results, would be 9.11 crores. 
As 1 have just shown, we now anticipate that the net figure available for the reduc¬ 
tion of debt will bo 4.15 crorcs, so that we arc about 5 crores below our original 
estimate for the two years. As the combined amount involved in the two years is 
about 260 crores on each side of revenue and expenditure, 1 think we may claim 
that our forecast showing a variation of only 2 per cent from the result was, con¬ 
sidering the complete instability of the time, fairly near the mark. 

It is also interesting to examine vliere the main difierenecs from our (stimate 
occurred. Revenue for the two years is 10.42 crorcs less than was forecasted, but 
expenditure was also less than the estimates by 5.78 crores. The reduction in ex¬ 
penditure is accounted for largely by savings in interest charges owing to the im¬ 
provement of Government credit, and the cheaper money conditions which have 
supervened; but there has also been a realisation of administrative economies beyond 
what we felt safe in hoping for last year. J shall deal later in greater detail with 
the position as regards expenditure, but Honourable Members will, I feel sure, re¬ 
gard it as satisfactory that the figures for these two years should show such a sub¬ 
stantial reduction as compared with our estimates. 

Goi.d Export and Balance of Payments 
I must now turn to another broad aspect, the position as regards the balance of 
trade and of payments. With exports for the 10 months at llO-i crores and imports 

at 112i^ crorcs, India has a slight adverse halance of trade in merchandise. As in 
the last months, however, the tendency has changed, anti there has been a reduction 
in the adverse margin, one may not unreasonably anticipate that (he year will end 
with an even balance. But owing to India’s large “invisible imports’’— mainly re¬ 
presented by external obligations—an even balance of trade in merchandise falls for 
short of giving us an even balance of payments, and therefore India could not sup¬ 
port the present volume of imports without very embarrassing results unless the 
position were being helped by some other factor. That factor in the present case 
has been, as Honourable Members well know, the export of gold. T do not propose 
to give a mass of figures illustrating this aspect of the matter now, because I dealt 
with it very fully in a speech at the Ottawa Conference which I believe most 
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Honourable Members have seen. The broad fact is that India could not with ex¬ 
ports at their present level support the present volume of imports simultaneously 
with meeting her external obligations unless they were supplemented by gold exports. 
What is h ppening now may be put in two different ways, either that part of India’s 
consumable imports are being paid for in gold, or that gold sales for providing the 
means to meet external obligations, and as I shall hereafter explain, to accumulate 
reserves in external currencies. The truth really is that what is happening is a 
combination of the two processes, for it must be remembered that so far as con¬ 
cerns the individuals who make up the mass of producers of goods for export and 
consumers of imported goods, th y have to pay for the latter with customs duties 
added, and as customs duties on the 112 crores worth of goods imported for the 
10 months of the current year amount to 38 crores, one may say that the exports 
to the value of 110 crores are being supplemented by gold sales in order to pay for 
goods at the imported value of 150 crores, so that 40 crores of the gold proceeds 
have been used to pay for consumable goods. To this extent therefore it may be 
said that India is helping herself to tide over a period of unexampled depression by 
drawing on her reserves of gold, and thereby avoiding reducing her consumption to 
the desperately low level which would otherwise be necessary. This, however, is by 
no means the whole story, and ns there are many questions arising in connection 
with gold exports which have a vital bearing on the welfare of the ration, and as 
I know that Honourable Members take very great interest in It, I propose to deal 
with this subject again, as last year, at some length. 

Legitimate Use Op EeseIive 

In the first place I know that there are many who regard what is happening 
as a dangerous process of living on capital. I think it fairer to regard it, as 
indeed I pointed out last year, as a process partly of exchanging one form of in¬ 
vestment for another, and partly of tiding over a period of abnormal difiieulty by 
drawing on reserve which had been accumulated in better times; reserves, moreover, 
which produce no revenue so that their depletion does not bring about any de¬ 
crease of income. To that extent we have regarded the process as a legitimate use 
of reserves, which has on the whole been lieneficial to the people. How long such a 
process can, without damaging the country, continue is another matter, but I must 
point out that so far as Government is concerned nothing that it could do could 
prevent individual owners of gold selling their gold and using the proceeds for in¬ 
vestment in other forms or for the purchase of consumable goods. 

There is, however, another beneficial aspect of the process to which I think it 
important to direct attention. I have already commented on what is the worst, feature 
of the present world situation, namely, that practically every nation to-day in order 
to preserve its balance of interniilional payments has been forced to put artificial 
restrictions on its imports, by way of high duties and exchange restrictions. This 
is checking the flow of international trade, so that its channels are gradually becom¬ 
ing completely dry, and is the main evil from which the world to-day is suffering. 
We ourselves by increasing our own import duties have done something to add to 
the evil, but if the flow of imports into India had not been helped by the exports 
of gold the case would have been very much worse. India in fact has been able to 
release into the world a commodity for which alone there is an undiminished 
market and the possession of which, if it is used as a basis for currency, does not 
diminish but rather increases the purchasing power of the countries which absorb 
it. By doing so India has been enabled to lake more imports and thereby in this 
second way also to increase the purchasing power of her own potential customers. 
This last point indeed must always be borne in mind, for we cannot restrict our own 
imports without weakening the market for our exports of merchandise. 

Barren Gold Reserves 

There is still a third point on the credit side of the account to which I must 
call attention. The proceeds of the gold which have been sold have only to a limited 
extent been balanced by purchase of consumable commodities. A great portion has 
undoubtedly been invested. The increased demand for Government securities 
affords general evidence of this and that the process has been widespread and not 
confined to the richer classes tan be very clearly seen from the figures of Post 
Office cash certificates and Savings Bank deposits. The figures here are most 
striking. Making very conservative allowances for what we shall get in the last 
two months of the year, we estimate the net investment in Post Office cash certifica- 
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tes this year at 10 crores and the net add((ion to Savings Bank deposits at 4.35 
crores. Both these figures greatly exceed any previous record, and I may point 
out that the figure of 10 crores for Post Office cash certificates compares with 
average net receipts of about crores annually for the period from 1917, when 
these certificates were first stated, until March 31, 1911. Moreov’er, the high figure 
for this year follows on the exceptionally high figure of 6.15 crores for net 
receipts last year. These figures therefore clearly show that proceeds of gold sales 
have been converted into investments by the poorer classes, and although the Indian 
habit of accumulating reserves of gold has stood the country in good stead in the 
present crisis, I foci forced to rc^>ard it as a Ijeiiofici/il admijoe that the exception¬ 
ally high price of gold in rupees should have started a prociss of exchanging 
barren gold rescrvi-s for intcrcat-beuTing Govevunieut securities as a forni of 
investments. If only the process is kept in proper channels, and the people of 
India are not misled, as the people of the United States were in the post-war 
boom, to putting their savings into wildly speculative investments, the result must 
in the long run be of great benefit to India. 

But I must now turn to another aspect of the matter. There may be some 
who would agree that there is some truth in what 1 have said up to this point, 
but who have an uncomfortable feeling that the country is being weakened by the 
process, and that Government if they bad a<lopted a difTorent policy could have 
prevented this weakening. Such peo|)ie argue that, even if we eoiild not prevent 
private individuals who wish to do so from soiling their gold, Government ought 
to have acquired it for themselves and thus have prevented it leaving the country. 

I shall deal later with the criticism of Government policy. For Mie present I am 
only concerned with presenting an account ot what has actually happened, and I 
think that Honourable M(‘mbers will find the account inieresting. I propose to take 
the period of 15 months from the end of September 2931. just afler England went 
off the gold standard, up to December 31, 1932, and shall cn ieavour to put the posi¬ 
tion in the simplest possible form. , ., , , i. ^ 

Therefore whether the position is viewed from the side of public finance or pri¬ 
vate investment, it is clear that to a very large extent the gold exported does not 
represent a drawing on reserves, but merely the conversion of one form of reserve 
into another. Apart from (his, as there arc some who, while not criticising what 
has happened so far, consider that the process of Ho-called drawing on reserves has 
now gone far enough, I wish to remind the House that, even though the amount 
exporied have been very large, the figures arc still sinflll in relation to India s re¬ 
sources. The fact that the published figures are given in values tends to give an 
exaggerated idea, because, of course, gold now stands at a premium of about 30 per 
cent. If we look at the stntielics of the weight of imports and exports the srteiigth 
of India’s position is extraordinarily striking. From Beplember 1931 up to the end 
of December 1932 India iiad exported slightly over 14 million ouiic.es of gold. As 
compared with this the imports between April 1926 and Beptember 1931 exceeded ID 
million ounces ; so that, in spite of the enormous amoniilH hitherto exported, we are 
not yet back to where we were in April 1926. If we go further back the results are 
still more striking. The net imports from April l922 to March 1926 exceeded 2o 
million ounces, and this means that India can go on exporting gold until the total 
quantities have liseu to three times tho amount of what has already been exported 
and still have more gold in hand than she had cloven years ago. . , j 

So far, therefore, regarding the whole position of India as a single interest and 
considering the vast size of the accumulations of gold which exist, it cannot be said 
that there has as yet been any dangerous depiction. 

EcosoMte Survey 

I am afraid that my argument as to Government’s policy as regards gold exports 
has led me into something of a digression from the review of India’s economic 
position which was my main purpose at this stage. 

I may now sum up my own conclusion on that review. For my own part, the 
main impression gained by a study of what has lieen happening during thete last 
two years of terribly difficult times is one of admiration and wonder at the way in 
which India and her people have adjusted themselves to the cinergenoy. The more 
highly organised Western nations may well take lessons from her in this respect. 
While I have commented on the enormous decline in tho demand for India’s export 
products, it is a remarkable fact that this has not yet led here, as in other countries, 
to the piling up of unmanageable stocks which form both a source of weakness to 
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the country that holds them and a menace to the rest of the world. The diversity 
of Groping in most parts of India has led to n comparatively quiet adjustment to 
changed conditions without elaborate schemes for restriction of production, or dan¬ 
gerous experiments for using public funds to finance surplus stocks. The striking 
restriction which was eileoted after the 1930-31 season in the jute area of Bengal 
fs well-knovvn, but in the case of cotton also an adjustment has taken place aided 
partly by short crops and partly, though oidy to a regrettably small extent, by in¬ 
creased consumption by Indian mills of Indian cotton. To some extent, in certain 
cases such as sugar, Government policy has helped the agriculturalists to find profi¬ 
table alternalivcs in money crops. Linseed is another important alternative crop 
for which possibilities of an increased outlet have been opened up by the Ottawa 
Agreement. In this case a fairly siibaUuitial increase in the area sown had been 
undertaken before the Ottawa Agreemimt was irajdeniontcd, and the preference now 
secured in the British market may justify a further increase. Groundnuts, again, 
have provided another alternative outlet, and this crop has become in Madras a 
moneycrop of first rate importance, and is becoming an alternative crop to cotton 
of growing importance in Bombay and Berar. Where export facilities have been 
lacking for a particular crop and alternative export crops have not been possible, 
there has been a spreading ovrr into iniscellancous crops for local consumption. In 
the case of Bengal, where the main rcdiiciion in the jute area occurred before last 
year, it has been possible to examine conditions fairly closely, and there the alterna¬ 
tive crops were mainly rice, maize, millets, smaller pulses, and to some extent sugar¬ 
cane. It is difficult to trace exactly the complete eooiioinie eltect of these adjust¬ 
ments, but one conclusion is firobably justified, and that is that the poorer classes 
and particularly the wage-earning classes vvhose wages have not been reduced pro¬ 
portionately to the fall in values of local food produce, are at present being better 
fed than ever before. Thus some advantage at least is gained. 

If one turns to the other side—the side of consumption—one gets the same im- 
presaion of comparative stability, for here the power to draw on reserves has, as I 
nave explained, resulted in a remarkably steady maintenance of consumption, in 
spite of increased duties, of the niaiu necessities of the masses. Simultaneously with 
all this the figures show a striking irtercase in investment by the poorer classes. 

The result of this survey has seemed to us to justify the assumption for the pur¬ 
poses of our estimates tliat general conditions as regards consumption of dutiable 
articles may be expected, even without a striking world recovery, to remain fairly 
constant next year. But having stated tJiis assumption it is necessary to add a note 
of warning. Neither the process of drawing on reserves, nor that of agricultural 
adjustments, can he continued indefinitely, As to the latter point, seeing that the 
contraction in export demand applied to practically all onr export crops, the range 
of adjustment is comparatively narrow, and, if a further fall in purchasing power 
is to be avoided or minimised di termined elforts are necessary both to make the most 
of every possible export outlet for our produce, and to supplant by local produc¬ 
tion imports of such articles as long staple cotton. 

Further, in regard to both points, India remains as deeply interested as any 
other country in efforts to promote international co-oporntion and the recovery of 
the world trade. If the present low levels as regards both prices and world demand 
for agricultural products were to become stabilised, very serious problems would 
have to be faced and it would be necessary for those responsible for governing 
India to take stock again of the whole position. 

Civil Expenditure, 1933-34 

Turning to the estimates of expenditure under these civil heads for next year, 
I am glad to be able to report a still further improvement. As compared with the 
current year with its budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised estimate of 20,89 
lakhs, that is to say, a reduction of 36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
following facts: first, that we have allowed for reducing the cut in pay to 5 percent, 
thereby incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these particular civil heads, secondly, 
that we have to meet the normal increments in lime scale pay which still involve 
an annual addition of something like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we have to meet 
new obligatory expenditure amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of which I 
shall shortly explain. If nil these items arc taken into account it will be seen that 
the total of the net reductions otherwise effected under the normal heads of expendi¬ 
ture amount to no less than 96 lakhs. Honourable Members may say that they are 
not concerned with this figure but only with the saving of 36 lakhs actually effected, 
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but I have given these explanations in order to show how we are continuing the 
retrenchment effort and what a constant effort is required "merely to prevent expen¬ 
diture from growing.” 

Military Expenditure 

When I turn to the provision for the Military or Defence Budget the results are, 
equally, or even more, satisfactory. For the current year (1932-1933) allowing for the 
full effects of the 10 per cent cut in pay, the net budgetary allotment was 46.74 
erores. For next year the net expenditure provided for in the estimates, after allow¬ 
ing for an extra charge of 53j4 lakhs due to the reduction in the cut in pay to 
5 per cent, is 46,20 erores. That is to say, although the pay bill is increased by 
lakhs the net expenditure is to be reduced by 54 lakhs. The further economies 
made therefore in other directions amount to 106^ lakhs. 

It is necessary of course to point out that the provision now made is cut very 
fine, and that to some extent the reduction in expenditure progressively effected over 
the last five years is due to the fall in prices of commodities which the Array has 
to buy. The difference between commodity prices as taken for the present estimates, 
and those prevailing in 1928-29, represent a saving on the whole budget of about 1 
crore. If prices were to rise again, as is the general interests of the country one 
must hope they will, obviously under this head charges would increase. 

1 must also point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin for un¬ 
foreseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the re-equipment programme which 
was laid down iti 1928 and which is still being financed (to the limited extent which 
is possible) from reserves accumulated under the stabilised military budget system 
which was then inaugurated. 

Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot but feel that the 
reduction in the net military budget from 55.10 erores (including the Territorial 
Force grant) in 1929-30 to 46.20 erores in 1933-.34 is a very satisfactory achieve¬ 
ment. There are some ungenerous critics who, when they see large savings effected 
in public expenditure, are inclined to say that. That only indicates how extravagant 
was the original provision, 1 must indeed confess that I make it my business, as 
Finance Member, to be perpetualty telling the spending departments something very 
much on these lines. But, in the case of the economies effected in the last two 
years by the officers of the Army from the highest downwards, I know that a great 
part of their work has been, not the elimination of unnecessary or wasteful _ expen¬ 
diture, but the giving up of cherished soberaes destined to increase the efficiency of 
the Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given them up without ran¬ 
cour because they recognised the greater urgency in the public interest of preserv¬ 
ing financial equilibrium during these critical times, and they have for this reason 
been whole-hearted co-operators with the Finance Department in a task which I 
know has been most distasteful to them. The public inierest can never properly be 
served without such co-operation. What I say of the Army is equally true of the 
other departments, and I hope that this Assembly will not deem it unfitting that I 
should take this occasion of expressing my gratitude to them for the part which 
they have played in our comniou effort to restrict public expenditure. 

Expenditure Position : Summary 

The net result is that as regards the two main fields of administrative expendi¬ 
ture—the Civil heads, excluding expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, and the Defence budget—the budgetary provision for next year comes to a 
total of 66.73 erores for the current year. The total provision has thus decreased 
by 90 lakhs in spite of allowing for extra expenditure of about 80}^ lakhs under 
both heads due to the reduction of the cut in pay to 5 per cent,, and in spite of 
the normal and unavoidable growth of expenditure due to increases in the pension 
bill and to the increments accruing under the time scale system on salaries, which 
involves an increased provision next year of about 20 lakhs. 

I would before leaving this subject like to remind the House that the expendi¬ 
ture in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 66.73 erores amounted in 
1929-30 to no less than 78.82 erores. 

The explanations which I have now given show in what respects, our estimates 
for next year must differ from the revised estimate for the current year, although 
as 1 have explained, we have adopted as a foundation for next year’s estimates the 
assumption that the general conditions of the current year will be repeated. 
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I may summarise the position as follows;— 

Es. lakhs 
Better Worse 

Eevenue— 

Customs—(Eeduction duo to fall allowed for in imports of 


sugar and cotton pieoegooda) 1,04 

Income-tax—(Increaae due to removal of exemption from 

snrchago on Govornmenta) 53 

Salt—(Reduction mainly due to termination of temporary 

increase in receipts on termination of credit system ... 1,63 

Opium 25 

Finance heads—Not change including additional expendi¬ 
ture of 1 on account of part restoration of cut in pay 
Ooraraorcial departments—Net revvume ... 11 

Miscellaneou.s—(Reduction of .30 duo to no provision being 
included iu next year’s estimates for Gain by Ex¬ 
change) ... 4 

Expenditure- 
Military— 

Civil heads.— 


Net reduction effected in spite of part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79-| lakhs under tho.so heads as compared with the revised 
estimates. This not reduction together with the reduction of 5 
under Irrigation and Currency and Mint taken on the revenue 
side gives a total reduction of 90 as mentioned in para 61) So 

Total 163 338 

As a result of the changes thus summarised the net deterioration for next year 
is estimated at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs shown in the revised 
estimate for the current year will he reduced to a surplus of 42 lakhs. 

BuDGETARy Proposals 1933-34 

These figures are arrived at after allowing for the proposals as regards pay which 
were announced in the communique of February 3, and without them we should, 
on the basis of the retention of all existing taxes, have shown an estimated surplus 
of 97 lakhs. That then is the position •which I have to put before the House, and I 
must now explain what we consider to be the right policy in this position. 

For the Central Government civil services, including the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but excluding the Railways, a restoration of the full cut in pay for 
twelve months would cost about 1.22 lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would cost 1,14 lakhs. 
The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment of India are first, that it represents the maximum concession which the 
financial situation juslifies, and secondly, that there are very strong reasons for 
going as far as the maximum which is justifiable. 1 do not propose now to go 
into ail the arguments or anticipate what may have to be said hereafter in the 
course of debate. I can explain Govenimcut’s position in this matter very simply 
as follows. 

In the first place I must recall what I said when introducing the original propo¬ 
sals in September 1931. We hoped then that the emergency with which we were 
called upon to deal was a temporary one, or at least that the degree of intensity 
which made the imposition of these extreme measures necessary would have passea 
by March 31, l933. The cut in pay was thus definitely intended to be merely a 
temporary measure justified only by an extreme and, as we hoped, temporary 
emergency. It was essential to make this purpose clear, and I therefore stated as 
One of the main conditions that the cut. 

“should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of the present 
exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the need for a common sacrifice in 
a national emergency.” 

Further, in summing up the position, I again said: 

“It must be clearly explained that there is no intention that they should 
remain operative beyond March 31, 1933, They will not be continued beyond 
that date without further examination of economic condition.” 
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We have acted exactly in accordance with the intention thus indicated. We have 
very carefully reviewed the economic conditiona, and we have arrived at the definite 
conclusion that while we can take the risk of making some reduction, nevertheless 
an emergency continues suffieient to make it impossible to restore the whole of the 
cut. That, then, is the first point which I must make, namely, that we regarded, and 
Still t^egard, the cut as a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut in the fixed pay of Government 
officers as an extreme measure only to be taken in the very last resort after the 
efforts of all other feasible measures for de.'ding with the situation had been exhaust- 
Obviously a measure which is thus only justified in the last resort ought to be 
the first to go when any reliixation is possible. On Ibis point also I made out 
purpose perfectly clear in September 1931. I said, after expressing the hope that it 
would be possible in 1933 to relax the emergency measures. 

“It is perhaps forecast! ng events too much to say in what order these reduc- 
I'On® ^ould be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must ha 
observed. Relief must come first in restoring the emergency outs in pay and 
secondly in taking off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.’’ 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance with our declared 
purpose. 

Having explained the considerations which guided us in making our proposals 
about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obvious to Honourable Members what our 
general policy in other matters must be. We have treated the restoration of the 
cut as our first objective, and the tentative stop of partial restoration which we 
have proposed represents the limit to which we think it safe in present circumstances 
to _ go. Otherwise the whole carefully balanced framework of the financial plan 
which we introduced in Sepiember 1931 must in our view remain undisturbed. The 
position is sound ; the plan has worked and proved equal to the emergency ; 
budgetary equilibrium has been restored. But the future is still dark with un¬ 
certainty. Some of us may feel hopes that an improvement is coming. But one 
cannot make budget estimates or friirno financial policy on hopes. We are materially 
better of than we were in September 1931 in the sense that we have got the measure 
of our difficulties and proved that our structure is strong enough to stand up 
against the storm, at least as hitherto experienced, but there could be no more fatal 
folly than to weaken that structure before the storm is over, aud thus jeopardise all 
the success which has been achieved. 

We therefore (hink that the structure must, at least until things are clearer, 
remain unaltered, and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation to propose. 

We have considered very carefully whether iii any eases of customs duties a 
point of so-called diminishing returns has been reached, but I am quite satisfied 
that there is no class of ordinary imports in regard to which a reduction of the 
duty would so stimulate the demand as lo produce aii increase of revenue. I have 
little doubt that in the course of ttio budget debate questions of this kind will be 
raised, and 1 can defer a statement of the evidence in regard to any particular item 
until then. Wo have given special consideration lo two very high import duties, 
those on silver and sugar. As to silver, it might perhaps be argued with greater 
force than in the case of any other article that a reduction in the duty might 
stimulate consumption or at least that, as we are recovering so little duty now, wo 
could aflbrd to risk the experiment. If revenue were the only consideration there is 
doubtless a good deal in the argument. But we had to take other considerations 
also into account. The internal price, which effects many classes in India, depends 
on the rate of the import duty, and any lowering of that would have a disturb¬ 
ing effect. On the whole we thought it to be in the public interest not to introduce 
disturbing factors of that kind just now. 

In the case of sugar it is essential to remember that the present rate of duty is 
substantially higher than the maximum protective duty recommended by the Tariff 
Board. It is conceivable that a lowering of the duty might iii this case stimulate 
imports of foreign sugar. But just at this moment many new factories are being 
started and for that reason one must hesitate to make any sudden change. On the 
Other hand it would be highly impudent for those who are investing money in the 
sugar business to forget that present conditions are more favourable than those on 
which, according to the recoinraeudations of the Tariff Board, they have any right 
permanently to rely. For this reason a due proportion of the profits that are 
earned on the present basis ought to be accumulated as reserves, for no right can 
become established to a continuance of the present position. 

17 
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As regards Taxes on Income, we deplore as much as anybody the necessity for 
a continuance of the present rates, but all that we can promise, and this we do 
most sincerely, is that they will not be continued longer than is necessary and that 
all our efforts will be directed to keeping down expenditure, and to preparing in 
Other ways for a lightening of this particular burden. 

Loans 

In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be possible to reduce the 
amount of treasury bills held by the public by about '7'/i crores from the current 
resources, and that we should not have to raise any loans during the year except 
to meet our maturing liabilities, I indicated, however, that if conditions were 
favourable we should take the opportunity by loan issno to slrcngthen our position 
and in particular to fund as much as possible of our floating debt. The continuous 
rapid improvement in our credit enabled us to float no less than one sterling and 
four rupee loans at rates which improved from over sf per cent, to something below 
4X per cent. The results of the latest conversion loan operation are not yet folly 
known, and when the estimates had to be completed early in February we could 
only work on guesses as to how much would be converted. For the purpose of the 

E rinted estimates we have assumed that Ks. 22 crores would be converted, and I 
ave had to work out all my figures on this cnulious assumption, though this 
amount had actually already been reached by February 21s(. If I assume a higher 
figure, say, 30 crores, the position is that against an originally estimated discharge 
of permanent debt of 26^^ crores during the year we shall be able to discharge 
nearly 78 crores, and in addition to reduce the treasury bill ouistanding with the 
public by 19,53 lakhs as compared with our original estimate of 7,51. When the dis¬ 
charge of ‘ad hoc’ treasury bills, to which I have already referred, and the repay¬ 
ment of Ways and Means acfvnnces are included, this means that during the current 
year we shall have been able to fund immediate liabilities to the huge amount of 
121 crores, as compared wiih a budget estimate of 34. The bulk of this has been 
converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities range from 8 veari 
in the case of the first loan issued last year, to 37 years iu the case of our latest 
conversion scheme. 

Capital Expenditdue 

I shall have something to say in my concluding remarks ns regards our general 
policy of Capital Expenditure and the possibility of expansion in the future. But 
whatever change in the direction of a more expansive programme we may hereafter 
feel justified in considering, it is not likely to have appreciable effects ns regards 
expenditure in the coming year. For the purpose of the estimates we are including 
provision for Capital Expenditure of 330 lakhs on the Euilwuys and 424 lakhs for 
loans to the Provincial Governments. 

Bobrowinq Progeamme 1932-33 

With this reduced capital programme 1 estimate that it will be possible to effect 
a further reduction of 8 croros in our outstanding treasury bills and still have ap¬ 
proximately 17 crores available to meet our maturing loan liabilities apart from 
what we may obtain from fresh borrowing. This is clearly a very strong position. 
In making this estimate I have allowed for the possibility of drawing to the extent 
of about 11 crores on our sterling balance with the Secretiiry of State. Owing to 
the very large figure at which this balance now stands, such a reduction would be 
quite legitimate. Apart from this I have allowed only for receipts to the amount 
of 840 lakhs from savings bank and cash certificate receipts. This is of course very 
substantially less than the estimated figure of 14.35 lakhs in the current year. I 
have sbowed for this decrease because of the reduction in the rate of interest to 4>i 
per emt but this form of investment has now so thoroughly popularised itself 
throughout India that it is not at all improbable that our budget estimate will be 
materially exceeded. 

Exchange was very steady throughout the year, and largo purchases of sterling 
were made from the middle of August. The estimated purchase for the year are 
approximately thirty-nine million pounds. In addition, £715,000 was taken over 
the Calcutta Port Trust, being the balance of a sterling loan floated by them. Our 
requirements for the year were £24 millions so that the balance of approximately 
£151^ millions was available for strengtlieiiiog our currency reserves, which I indi¬ 
cated in my last budget speech as the most uppropriaie use to which they could be 
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pw*- I estimate that onr filosin" balance in London this year will be £13,400000, 
as compared with £15,000,900 last year. This is still a largo figure, but we consi¬ 
der It advisable to adhere to it, as an alternative source from which we can meet 
our sterling loan maturities should this prove preferable to sterling borrowing. On 
the assumption that we float a Btcrling loan of six millions, this means that the 
Sterling which we will have to purchase in 1933-34 will be £ 21 million, and if 
further remittances are obtained, it will probably prove best to devote them, as in 
this year, to the further strengthening of onr sterling reserves. 

I fully realise that the budgetary plan which 1 have just announced is not of a 
nature to stir enthusiasm. It involves a continuance of the grim effort which has 
been sustained during the past eighteen months. Rut if Honourable Members look 
round the world, they will, during the next few weeks, see the Finance Ministers in 
every country which believes in sound finance introducing budgets very much of 
th]8 kind. If they dislike the continuance of this effort, I am sure, they will appre¬ 
ciate that I dislike it equally, and that it must he a very great disappointment for 
itic, on this oceaaion of the last budget of my five year term, not to he able to take 
for the first time the pleasant path of relaxing hiirdcna of taxation. Rut I have felt 
it necessary to take the harder path ; and 1 have at least this consoiation. When I 
first took office, though the rest of the world was stiil booming, it became apparent 
to me very early that India was faced with special difficulties, and was destined foC 
a period both of constitutional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commit¬ 
ments, which would inevitably reduce her credit. Rut to-day we have recovered 
from all that and I think we may feel that India, amidst a world which is flounder¬ 
ing in the gravest trouble and distress, has reached a position in regard to her 
public finance which challenges comparison with that of any other country. That 
we have been aided both by special fortune and by the strong reserve resources of 
the lud'nn people in attnining this position, I should be the first to admit. But 
that, while it docs not diminish the value of the position, only strengthens the 
obligation which rests upon ua to make the utmost efforts to maintain it. f would 
appeal to the House to support ns both in these efforts and in the fulfilment of 
what is now our guiding purpose—the purpose of leaving to the new Government 
of India a house well stored and battressed against all the storms which it may 
encounter. 

Release of Ganphi and Poi.TncAL Peibonees 

l»i. MARCH After questions and replies to-day regarding ban on Congress 
Sessions, the Assembly resumed discussion on the non-offieini resolution of Mr, 
Maaivood Ahmed regarding the release of Mfihatraa Gandhi, Mufti Kifayalullah and 
other political prisoners. 

Mr. Sanga Iyer supporting felt that to-day repression was over-shadowing the 
reforms. Let Government reverse the position by making reforms over-shadow 
repression. He regretted the adamant position taken up by the Home Member 
during the question hour of not yielding an inch to conatilutionalists, who in spite 
of picketed polling booths and country’s' disfavour sought elections. The speaker 
asserted that if Government persisted in its present policy and did not release the poli¬ 
tical prisoners it would amount to their throwing the constitiitionaliats to the wolves, 
for the Congress movement was dead to-day. One section of the CongressitcB, with 
Mr. Gandhi at the head, was busy with anti-untouchabijiiy movement and the other 
section was anxious to consider the White Paper. Mr. Ranga Iyer asserted that 
auti-unlouchahilily movement would be dead in the next six months, unless Mr. 
Gandhi was released, for otherwise the orthodox section would be too strong for Mr, 
Gandhi to fight behind the jail bars. Mr. Ranga Iyer said that Mr. Gandhi was 
bound to be released in spite of the Homo Member’s assertion that there would be 
no release till civil disobedience movement was repudiated. If, however, the Con- 
gressites were released now they, he was sure, would soon realise the atmosphere. 
Government should also realise tliat the White Paper would not be considered 
dispassionately unless Mr. Gandhi and other politicals were released. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi held that most of the political prisoners were convicted for nominal 
offences against Ordinnnecs, and Govcinmont would he doing the greatest injury 
to themselves if they insisted on an assurance from the prisoners first. Government 
would not gain anything by humiliating the Congress in that way. Congressmen 
might not agree to abandon their policy openly, but they were certainly prepared 
to wait till the Congress movement was completely dead. 

By keeping Congressmen in jail, even those who did not join the movement 
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were showing signs of active sympathy. He thought that if Government abandoned 
"the vindictive policy” and was more generous in dealing with the Congress, they 
would get Bvrapathv and support of the public, which would immensely help cons¬ 
titutional reform. 

Mr. A. Hoon at this stage moved postponement of further consideration till Slit 
March. He saitl that they were still ignorant of what exaetly was contained in the 
White Paper. The release of political prisoners was vitally concerned with consti¬ 
tutional proposals. As Sir Muhammad Yakub slated, it was not possible to say 
“yes or not’ to the risolution at the present moment. Therefore, in order to enable 
them to give their verdict further discussion should be postponed till the publica¬ 
tion of the White Paper. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Miller, leader of the : Hou.se, stated that so far as Government 
policy was concerned that policy had been taken after full consideration. Govern¬ 
ment were prepared to give reason in support of that policy. However, if the mem¬ 
bers wished adjournment of discussion till the 31st March, Government had no 
objection. The Assembly accepted the postponement. 

Indian Trust Act Amend, Bill 

Mr. K. P. Thampan moved that section 20 of the Indian Trust Act be so 
amended as to declare debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras 
as Trustee securities. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster assured that Government’s present programme was not 
guided by any selfishness or callous indifference. He failed to understand the real 
object of those who stood for the resolution. He could not agree in general with 
the statement of Mr. James that acceptance of the resolution would help the pro¬ 
blem of indebtedness. As for insurance companies ho thought that they would be 
much handicapped if forced to invest only in trustee securities. Oovornment after 
very careful eonsider.ation came to the conclnsion that in wider interest of the 
country the question of revising trustee securities should bo witliheld until consti¬ 
tutional changes. He advised the mover not to press the resolution in which case 
Government would oppose. He was prepared to discufis the whole matter with one 
or two expert members. 

Mr. Thampan doubted the advisability of keeping the matter pending till constitu¬ 
tional reforms. However, in view of the Finance Member’s assurance of further dis¬ 
cussion, he withdrew the resolution. 

•Import'Huty on Raw Films 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai nest moved a resolution asking removal of import duty 
on raw films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Committee in order to 
give encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in its infancy. Tracing 
the development of the film industry in India he pointed out its usefulness and edu¬ 
cative value. It was the duty of Government not only to encourage but also to 
give substantial material support to the industry. 

Sir Frank Noyce on behalf of the Government said that cinema industry would 
come to stay in India and had great educative potentialities, and Government were 
anxious that the industry should play a worthy part in India. Government, how¬ 
ever, felt that under the present financial conditions they were unable to abolish the 
duty. They would do so as soon as financial considerations permitted. With regard 
to the suggestion to shorten the period of refunding duty on re-exported films, Bir 
Frank Noyce said that at present Government did not consider that the effect would 
justify to abolish duty. They, however, were willing to examine the question which 
necessitate amending the Sea Customs Act. In view of the financial implication ha 
could not accept the resolution as it stood but be would go into the euestion 
carefully with the Finance Member and the Central Board of Revenue and do all 
that is possible to see the industry flourished. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Assembly adjourned. 

General Discussion of the Budget 

2nd. MARCH:—General debate on the Budget was taken up to-day and Sir Leslie 
Hudson, leader of the European group, opened the debate with a speech which was 
cheered at frequent intervals by all sections of the House. He congratulated the 
Finance Member on the very lucid speech. His hope, however, of its being sympa- 
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thetic to the poor taxpayer was dispelled when he saw the poor shorn lambs, both 
black sheep and white (Voices: Also brown), beinp; shorn very close to the skin and 
still condemned to shirer in a biting blast. The speaker proposed to make some 
constructive criticism. He did not endorse the picture drown by the Fin^ce 
Member about the extraordinary power of resistance of the people, and said; Lvt- 
dence goes to show that the agriculturist eontinnes to battle grimly for his 
existence. He is being forced in some districts (A voice; All over) to sell hts 
cattle and pawn his ornaments merely to keep his head above water. (Applause.) 
There seems no doubt to me that a very large percentage of the export of ctIq 
reptesents forced selling of the capital resources to provide for ordinary every-day 
necessities of life.’ Sir Leslie Hudson hoped the Finance Mrmber had not painted 
in too rosy n colour the picture of India’s trade figures. Under the present condt- 
tion gold had become a commodity. Why, then, nas Sir George Schuster disincltned 
to impose a small export tax on gold which wouUl have provided the country ^.'th 
money to restore the whole service cut and provide relief to the taxpayer ? ^ ^Ap¬ 
plause.) While welcoming the removal of discriminatinn in the matter of incidence 
of taxation in favour of tlie serviees. the speaker said he would have welcomed a 
word of sympathy for the numerous subicets, both European and Indian, who had 
been victims of the emergency and who had undergone cut in salaries even up- 
to 50 per cent and above. (Applause.) Very many employees bad to forego their 
yearly or bi'annual incremento and it should he a fnithir step in the direetion of 
retrenchment by Government that the sealc of increments s)iould be deferred. 
(Applause.) Sir Leslie endorsed Sir George Schuster’s observation about the sugar 
industry and suggested that an excise duty thereon w'ould be agreed to by impartial 
people. Coutinuing, Sir IjCsMc Hudson paid a glowing tribute to the departments 
for the manner they tackled the distasteful process of retrenchment (applause), but 
pressed the tiecessity for constant vigilanee and aski'd : Ms there not a possibtlity 
of still furliter reduction of the military expenditure without loss of efficiency 
(applause), as, for instance, in niechniiisation, which 1 hove beard stated, has yet to 
be proved an economy. When again a declaration regarding new scales of pay is 
long overdue’. (Applause). Sir Leslie Hudson objected to Sir George Schuster can¬ 
ing motor cars as luxuries—and not the least iu this Balubrious spot, Now Delhi, 
He, therefore, asked the Finance Member to listen to the voice that import ort'y bo 
motor vehicles be reduced, He criticised the re-inipnsiticn of the duty on cheques 
as (tiiolher tax on trade. As regards the Ooverunient policy not to capi¬ 

tal expenditure, he asked the Government to act not with a niggardly band, but 
spend wisely and give an impetus to iiidusiries in lliis conniry. There were per¬ 
sistent ritmonrs that the railways wore in need of rolling stock, that if a rufb of 
traflBo were happily to occur there would not be enough wagons to lift the crops or 
that the engines were rusty or otherwise incapable to haul them. Lastly, he urged 
the Finance Member to consider remission of the export duty on bides for the sake 
of the Indian hide trade (Applause). Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson said ; I think 
I am voicing the Ihonghls of every member of this House and a very much greater 
number outside when I express the sincere hope that Sir Geoige Schuster will he m 
the same set (his time next year (applause), giving this country the benefit of hiS 
wide knowledge of finance—I w'ill go further and say that genius for finance which 
has assisted the Government of liidi.a once more to face the world with a budget 
equilibrium and to stand, as he has himself so w'cll said, buttressed against all storms 
which it may enconiiter.’ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Dr. Zinuddi.li Ahmed congrninlalcd Sir Leslie Hudson on the splendid speech. 
He complained that the country as a whole had snll'crcd while public finance was 
held by the Finance Member to be good and the pos'tion of the investing public 
safe. If there had been an increase in imports, it had to be met by the export of 
gold. At the same time notliing was done to Jielp Indian industries as was done in 
South Africa, 'Jhe export of gold should have been utilised to reduce India’s ster¬ 
ling obligations. If this had been done the amount of interest eharges would have 
been reduced. Eeferring to the situation resulting from the import duty on wiheat 
Dr. .Zauddin suggested the establishment of some machinery as the result of the pro¬ 
posed economic surve'y whereby the middlemen’s profit could be reduced and the 
proceeds go to the landlord and the Idiaut. Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin alluded to the 
position of railway finance and wanted complete sepBialion of railway finance bo 
that the railways might be in a position to borrow on their own credit at rates which, 
he believed, would be even lower than at which the Government of India could raise. 

Mr. Eameshwar Pershad Bagla did not think it an exaggeration to say that the 
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main interast of the Finance Mnreiber had been Government servants and not the 
people or ihn public of India. It was a well-known truth that either the Government 
or individuals would pay the servants to their satisfaction when the public purse 
did not allow. Just as the cut in salaries was an emergency raoaeure, go was the 
income-tar and the sui'chargcs. Mr. Bagla stated without fear of contradiction that 
the people were beinp; crushed under the heavy income-tar and super-tar and the 
first relief the Government should have given to the users of postal stamps. The 
speaker urged for adequate protection to the cotton piece-goods industry, includiDK 
hosiery, which, be said, was in imminent danger of total collapse. He criticised the 
military expenditure and said the forthcoming federal constitution would bo unwork¬ 
able without its reduction and urged prohibition of the export of gold. 

Dewan Bahadur liar Bilns Sarda comphiinctl that the province of Ajmer-Mer- 
wara was not treated with iuaticc and fairness. He pleaded for a Legislative Council 
for Ajmer as in Cnorg. If that was not possiblit it would be better if Ajmer-Merwara 
be amalgamated with the United Provinces. He requested the Finance Member to 
be more generous to the poor people and reduce the cost of post cards and thought 
that the duty on cheques was ill-advised at the present lime. 

Mr. D. K. Lahtri Chaudhry strongly criticised the postal adiniuistration and 
quoted many facts and ligurcs to prove abuses in various places, 

Mr. Rayhuhir Sitiyh pleaded for reducing the postal rate to the pre-war level and 
asked the Government to utilise petrol duty for imiiroveinent of roads. While 
thanking the Finance Member for enhancing the credit of India, he asked for re¬ 
duction of the surcharge on incomes below lis. 5,000. 

Mr. Amnr Nath Butt tliought the mililary expenditure could still further be 
reduced. He felt sorry that while preparing the budget, the Finance Member did 
not take into account tita extreme cconouuo suffi ring of the rural parts of the 
country. ITowevcr, the speaker thanked Sir George Schuster for his ability and skill 
in raising India’s credit. 

Raja Bahadur Krithnarnashari criticised the Government for not having given 
proper remission in land revenue, especially when there was slump in ogricultural 
products. He hoped some steps would be immediately taken in order to relieve the 
ryots of their indebteduess. lie suggested extension of the telephone service to the 
rural parts. 

ISir Muhammad Yakub hold the poor peasants nnd landlords had eshansted all 
their gold in order to pay revenue. Dis.igrceing with the Finauco Member that the 
proceeds of gold had been converted into invest raents, he asserted the only people 
who beiiefltted were the money-lenders and the brokers. He specially pleaded for 
further protection to sugar so that the cane-growers might be benefitted. Strongly 
protesting against reducrion of the grant to the Aligarh Univer.siiy, he appealed for 
an additional grant of one and a half lakhs for a term of five years to improve 
scientific instruction in the Muslim University. 

Mr. Be Souxa wanted the Indian Christian community to be adequately represen¬ 
ted at the fortbcomiiig Joint Parliamentary Uommillee, Ho suggeated a separate 
Minister for dealing with agricultural indebtedness. Even as a retired Government 
serrant he thought the restoration of 50 per cent cut, while trade and finance were 
languishing, was ill-timed. 

Mr. Brij Kishore considered that the system of taxation in India was nothing 
but pumping water out of a limited reservoir without fresh supply. He complained 
that provision of better marketing facilities and better transportation for agricul¬ 
tural products was completely tieglecled by Government. While on the Ihrtsbold 
of the new constiiution ho implortd the Government to have a changed outlook and 
secure the co-op<ralion ot all jteople. 

Mr. Jadhav warned the Government against the worst time ahead, because of 
the depleted and depreciated condition of the ryots caused by the phenomenal export 
of gold. All the gold whieh had left the shores of India had added little strength 
to improvement of industry. Of eourse it helped the Governmcnl’a financial posi¬ 
tion. but the condition of the peasant rvho formed the bulk of the population had 
gone from bad to worse. The apparent prosperity of the Government was only an 
illusion. Government service had been made unnecessarily attractive with the 
result that youngmen entirely neglected the trade and industry of the country. 
He mainiaintd that the cost of that portion of the army which was 
maintained for imperial purposes should be borne by the empire and should 
be completely free from the war debts. Though the political situation showed 
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apparent signs of improvement the economic condition would not really improve 
unless Government changed the angle of vision and acted with some eonsideralion 
and moderation. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai strongly criticised the Government's attitude towards the 
Sind problem and hoped proper representation would be secured to the minorities 
in Sind in the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested the removal of the 
surcharge and raising of the income-tax level to Rs. 2000. 

Mr. Axhar Alt disagreed with the Finance Member’s opinion that public credit 
had in any way enhanced. He maintained that the credit of the poor masses bad 
definitely gone down and particularly protested against the proposal to impose the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jog felt it unnecessary to waste the time of tho House when the Finance 
Member had nothing new to say in the budget speech of 40 pages. Sir George 
Schuster might have told the House instead : ‘Gentlemen, you are where you were 
last year.’ Mr. Jog said he knew how the agriculturists and small traders were 
suffering and the country’s future was not bright hut gloomy. 

Mr. S. C. Milra wanted to know if the people of India were living only for the 
sake of the Government as was shown by the budget. He complained that the 
non-official members were working under considerable handicap in discussing the 
Budget. They had a mass of papers given on Feb. 28. March 1 was non-official 
day and to-day they were asked to offer criticism on the Budget. It was really 
unfair. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir joined issue with Mr. Mitra and suggested that the House 
be now adjourned till the next day, when Mr. Mitra be allowed to continue his 
l^eech. This would enable the non-officials to go through the budget papers. The 
House was accordingly adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH :—Mr. S. C. Mitra resuming the general budget discussion 
to-day thought that the Goveriimcnt ought to have waited till better 
times before they restored 50 per cent, pay cuts. As for the Postal Department 
there was at present a feciing that the teligraph side was workmg at a loss. In 
order to facilitate proper assessment a separate stamp should be introduced on the 
telegraph side. Speaking for Bengal he pleaded (hat (here should be no additional 
salt duiy and tho revenues derived from jute and income-tax should be properly 
shared with Bengal in order to balance ,tbe provincial budget. He replied to tho 
Finance Member to take early steps to acquire for tho Government excise duty on 
kerosene. As regards the Army there was still sullieient room for additional re¬ 
trenchment. He agreed with Sic Md. Yakub that there should be no cut in grants 
to educalional institutions. 

Sir Abdur Rahim opined'tbat the Budget presented by Sir Schuster was essen¬ 
tially an emergency budget with all its punicky features. Crushing taxation had 
paralysed every industry in the country tind w^as telling on the lives of ordinary 
citizens. While the people were actually groaning under the burden of taxation 
the Government ought to give simuliancous relief both to Government employees 
and the general public. Sir Abdur Rahim said that the test of nation,al prosperity 
was not investment by some people in Government securities but how the country^ 
resources were being developed. The Government must get out of the present rut. 
There was one way whieh, he was glad, had appealed to the European group, too, 
namtly, to reduce military expenditure. It should have been reduced by stx crores 
this year. Sir George Schuster bad made au excellent speech at Ottawa showing 
how the army swallowed tho Indian revenue. (ApplausiJ. “1 want to remind him 
of that speech and shall ask him to concentrate hts efibrts in reducing to a further 
and substantial extent the army expenditure. Some way must be found to get out 
of this groove,” The speaker referred to Sir George Schuster’s remarks that Indian 
masses had kept up the standard of consumption of such commodities as cotton 
piecegnods, kerosene and salt and declared that considering the huge increase in 
population this was no test of the people’s solvency, “Do you not see every village 
in Europe eleolrified and our people are still dependent on kerosene lamps ? Where 
is the progr ss ? As regards gold, the Finance Member h.-id said that gold cannot 
be eaten. “Why is England purohasing gold, why ,are European countries collecting 
it, because for long long years gold will remain the standard of currency. I cannot 
agree with Sir Leslie Hudson’s suggestion of export Ouiy ou gold without knowing 
what effect it would have. It might result iu making poor people gt:t less for their 
distress gold.” Sir Abdur Rahim asked why was it that sterling loans raised at fire 
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and BIX per cent in'England wove not being paid off by floating a conversion 
scheme there.” The reason for higher investment in post oiBce and Savings Banks 
was not prosperity, but for lack of commercial and industrial activity the man with 
a smalt capital had no other scope for investment. As regards expenditure he did 
not agree with Sir Leslie Hudson that it should be invested in railways and asked 
“are railways productive? The speaker continuing said that every national 
Government’s budget statement made a chief feature of the employment situation in 
their country. More than fifty million people were unemployed and I wish he had 
made some suggestions and used his great talents to tell us how to develop our 
country to find employment for Indians. 1 have not the least doubt that Sir George 
Schuster has done his beat, but he is not free to make his own budget. It is budget 
subsi iary as to White Hall, We should like to see a man of his knowledge and 
experience run the finances of India under a responsible Government (applause). 
Then Sir George Schuster would give us a very different Budget” (olieiws). 

Mr. Yamin Khan, drew the attention of the Finance Member that the handloom 
industry was practicidly at a stand still w'bile the country imported a large guiiutity 
of cotton goods for which they paid high import duly. The immediate tieetl of the 
country was to find employment for village weavers. Ha did not deny that there 
were certain ugly features in the budget and India was not advancing on right 
lines. As for jute which was the whole monopoly of India he wondered why prices 
had gone down and hoped that the Government would see their way to improve the 
lot of jute-growers. Concluding he irrole-stcd against the cut in grants to the 
TJniversities, 

Sir Henry Oidney pleaded for the creation of a Ministry of Health and said that 
there were nearly six million deaths every year. The mortality amongst children 
and infants was greatly in excess of the normal figure. 

Mr. B. Ha.i was pained that no words of solace could be found for the tax¬ 
payer in the Finance Memlter’s speech. 

Mr. E. P. Mody felt that the budget was very uninspiring with one side of the 
picture of the high credit and healthy financial position in India. The speaker 
asserted the flow of gold commeticed even before England went off the gold standard. 
Another unhealthy sign of Indian finances was that Government relied too much on 
customs revenue, returns from which, on several commodities, should dwindle down to 
nothing, if not had dwindled already. In this category ho included textiles and 
sugar. The only way, Mr. Mody said, of keeping financial position in India sound 
was to keep the salary bill as low as possible and have further pruniugs in the army 
expenditure. 

Mr. Sulivan regretted that members had indulged in adverse criticisms without 
contributing to any useful suggestions for raising revenues. He admitted from 
personal experience the condition of ryots. 

Mr. Makhdoom Rajan Bakah Shah speaking in Urdu won a number of cheers for 
his remarks and said this Assembly had also dogeneratert inio a toy house like 
Provincial Councils. He felt conditions of peasantry should be the chief concern of 
all for until they improve, trade would go to pieces. 

Sir Coirasjt Jahangir said it was a status quo budget and meant an extension of 
emergency budget. Some had called it an uninspiring budget. “Would you have 
liked inspiring budget with an extra taxation” ? (cheers). The speaker finally re¬ 
ferred to the fact that the Government of India was merely the agent of the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the restoration of the salary cut was probably one of the things 
forced on the Finance Member but hoped next year there would be real and subs¬ 
tantial relief. 

Mr. Oopika Raman Ray ventilated grievances of Assam and said while profit 
from tea industry had disappeared, paddy and other crops in Assam were equally bad, 
with the result that the value of laud had fallen from one hundred per acre to ten 
rupees per acre. 

Sir Bari Singh (Jour urged the Government to insist on His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment to give decision regarding capitation charges and contribution of the Inperial 
Government toward the Indian army. Dr. Gour wanted Indianisalion which alone 
could reduce the army budget and also lower the scale of salaries for new 
recruits to the superior services. In conclusion, he pleaded for consultation of the 
House before committing India to any economic policy at the Imperial Economic 
Conference. Eeferring to provision made in the current year and in next year for 
meeting war debts, Mr. Ramaswaini Mudaliar asked where was the need for making 
this provision when there was no knowing whether England; would demand it this 
year or next year and there was every prospect of Australia, South Africa and 
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Canada either not paying or expressing inability to pay debts. On whose authority 
did the Finance Member make this provision. Was it at the instance of the Secre¬ 
tary of State ? Disclaiming any intention to repudiate debt in question, Mr. Muda- 
liar emphatically objected to this provision this year and demanded light on the 
matter. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the forty members who spoke 
had read only one speech and criticised it while he—one man—had to hear forty 
speeches to reply to the debate. It was very interesting and the notable feature 
was that Mr. Snanmukham Chctty (in the chair) had been precluded from making 
a speech. 

‘‘One may thank the House for extreme courtesy,” and he said that as he 
looked back over five years, he could say that this Legislative Assembly had always 
stood for sound finance, therefore if their position was sound, the Assembly deserve 
a greater part of the credit (applause). They had voted all taxation and even 
where Government had to difler the Assembly's view was not for unsound finance 
but because they wished the Government to pursue retrenchment measure rather 
than taxation. Those who thought that he was optimistic and did not put in his 
speech bad features should remember that while he would have pleased a section 
of the House he might have by drawing a dark picture damaged the credit of India 
abroad. (Hear, hear). He had deliberately said that the position of public finance 
was satisfactory, and added, “whatever future may have in store for us, even if the 
position becomes worse than we have gone through, I am absolutely confident, that 
India will pull through. All those troubles are far better than any other country I 
know of (applause)”. Sir Qeorgo Schuster replying to some of the points made said, 
Mr. Mudaliar must have very poor idea of the speaker’s intelligence or sense of 
responsibility if he had thought that the question of India’s sterling loan conversion 
was not in his mind. He could not tell where the position stood but assured it was 
in the forefront of their mind (Applause). As regardfs repayment of war debt it would 
have been unsound finance without this provision. England out of generosity allow¬ 
ed them to have Hoover Moratorium. 

Sir Cowasji Je/iangir i Then why not take provision for India’s reparation 
claims also. 

Sir George Schuster ; Unfortunately one must sillier for being virtuous ( oh, oh, 
cheers ), We are good debtors while those who owe us may not be in a position 
to pay. The speaker, in any case, assured the House that though provision was 
maae in the budget, they would do their utmost to see that it did not materia¬ 
lise'(applause). As for tax on tobacco consumption, provincial Governments in 
consultation with the Government of India are pursuing the matter with utmost 
speed. He also assured Mr. Mudaliar that while surcharges on salaries paid by 
officers in the provinces would be paid to the Central Government and not other 
provinces who would benefit. To Sir Leslie Hudson’s opposition to duty on 
cheques Sir : George Schuster said that he inadvertently misled the House about 
the opinion of the Central Banking Committee who on the contrary had stated 
that abolition of duty lhad led to encouragement of cheque habit. Sir George 
Schuster’s own opinion, however, was that it h.ad not had an appreciable effect. 
As regards capital expenditure, Sir L. Hudson had understood the speaker quite 
contrary to what his speech meant. He did not agree with Sir Abdur Rahim that 
railway expenditure was not productive. On the other hand, if only India could 

f et a productive investment as railways there was nothing to fear. He assured Sir 
ludson that his fear about shortage of railway stock was not correct. But if it 
was, if would bo put right. The speaker replying to Dr. Ziauddiii’s point, said that 
the sure way to recovery was for the people at present to invest in Government 
securities which would go up and make people go for industrial debentures and 
thereafter for industrial shares. Finally, Sir George Schuster asked the House to 
endorse the policy of standing by the emergency structure built in 1931 till the crisis 
was passed and hold themselves iu patience till then. 

The House then adjourned till the 6th. March. 

Assembly’s Life to be Extended 

6th. MARCH :—Soon after the question hour to-day Mr, Chetly read to the House 
the following message from the Viceroy which was heard by all standing 

"Gentlemen of the Assembly ;—Your Chamber is now in the third year of 
its formal term of three years and the question of the date of general election has 
been engaging my attention. As this matter is of great interest to you and the 
18 
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public generally I take an early opportunity of informing you of my decision. Under 
the operations of section 63 (d) of the Government of India Act the terra of this 
Asserably will expire in next. January and in the ordinary course I would have 
dissolved the Assembly in autumn this year so that a general election could be held 
towards the end of this year and the meeting of the next Astembly convened in the 
beginning of the next year. 

‘‘However, as you are aware His Majesty’s Government are pressing forward with 
their plans for a federal constitution in India and the new Assembly which would 
meet for the first time in next January might have a short life. I feel that the 
expenditure of energy and money which a general election entails both on the Go¬ 
vernment and candidates would hardly bo justified in these circumstances and parti¬ 
cularly so at a time when public intcreat will bn fixed on the new constitution 
and the Government and public men will be busy preparing for its inauguration. 
I have, therefore, decided not to dissolve the Assembly or hold a general election 
fnis year. I propose when the time comes to exercise ray powers under section 63 
(a) of the Government of India Act and exten I the life of this Assembly for such 
period as may be expedient in the light of conditions then prevailing”. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

The discussion of the demands was then taken up. The Deputy President announ¬ 
ced the arrangement arrived at with the party leaders regarding the discussions on 
token cuts and the House approving, he called on Sir Leslie Hudson to move his 
cut of Ks. 1000 under Customs. 

Du-mpino of Goods in India 

Sir Leslie Hudson by means of a cut of Es. 100 under Customs raised the 
question of dumping of goods into India by countries with depreciated currencies. 
Sir Leslie said that many factories Lad been forced to curtail production on account 
of the Japanese competition and some of them had been reduced to such perilous 
conditions that they were on the point of extinction. The interests affected by the 
competition comprised, amongst others, paints, varnishes, paper, cement, pottery, 
porcelain, earthenware, clectnoal insulators, lead peiicils, brushes, many varieties of 
cotton piecegoods, artificial silk goods and many other articles produced by small 
and large factories. Sir Leslie Hudson aaUl that the legislation of the type he pressed 
for existed in many countries of the world such us Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
while France and other continental countries bad imposed surtaxes on imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies. All over the world steps hart been taken by 
the Governments to counteract the Hooding of their markets by countries whose 
depreciated exchanges enabled them to undercut home indiistrioa and about ten 
years ago the Fiscal Commiegicn in India recommended such legislation as was now 
asked for. He urged that if the indigenous industry was able to make out a prima 
facie case that it was being diiviui out of luisiiicss by goods from foreign markets owing 
to the depreciated currencies of those countries the Government of India should be 
in a position to take immediule action to prevent the luin of that indnsity. Ha 
was aware of the argument that the buying of imported articles cheaply was bene¬ 
ficial to the consumer but urged that the interests of the country as a whole must 
be considered. He would not have pressed for the cut motion if the present posi¬ 
tion in India was due to fair competition or fault of management But the present 
position had arisen mainly on account of the fall in the yen. Sir Leslie Hudson 
asserted that nnemployment should increase on account of closing the factories and 
from cessation of demand for raw materials. Ho urged that ns the internal pros¬ 
perity of India should bo considered first before more tangible and immediate re¬ 
venue to be derived from import custom duties. Hir Leslie Hudson also pointed out 
that there was no sign of rising internal prices in Japan having any effect on the 
flood of articles coming into India from that country. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying to the debate, said that it was evident there was 
general consensus of opinion that immediate action was called for and action should 
be taken to prevent dumping which was the result of depreciate I currency, but that 
the predominant consideration should be the inUrests of the consumer and of indi¬ 
genous industries. He admitted that tho effects of the present invasion which resul¬ 
ted from dumping due to depreciated foreign currcucy had in some cases been such 
as to severely compete with certain indigenous commodities. The Tariff Board had 
Stated that the danger was rather from depreciating currency than from depreciated 
currency. The Commerce Member said that he had information that forward con- 
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tracts for March and April had been placed at appreciably higher prices than those 
prevail^ in January. The increase in the cost of living in Japan had not been re¬ 
flected in any general or appreciable increase in import prices. The failure of these 
prices to respond to that factor had created a position which now called for exami¬ 
nation. At the same time they should see that nothing was done to affect any 
trade agreement. The whole question was engaging the Government of India’s active 
and serious consideration and Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the Government’s con¬ 
clusion would be reached and publish^ at an early date. 

Sir Leslin Hudson withdrew the cut motion in view of the Commerce Member’s 
assurance. The demand under Customs was carried. 

Income-tax 

Mr. Bamkrishna Beddy moved a cut under demand 'Income Tax’ to raise a de- 
fa te for removing the surcharge and for restoration of the old taxable minimum. 
He said that the Assembly had agreed to the surcharge only to meet an emergency 
and that there was no ground for its conliuuaoce as the finance were now better, 
evidence of which was the partial restoration of the salary cut. The speaker 
said that the Government secured 350 lakhs by iiieorac-tax surcharge and 70 lakbs 
through lowering the incidence of taxation which could be made good by reducing 
the provision for reduction and avoidance of debt. Mr. Keddy also pointed out 
that the standard of living of average people had gone up and they had to meet a 
heavier expenditure on account of the enhanced postal rates, railway fares and also 
urged reduction of the military expenditure for the purpose of taking off the surcharge. 

Sir Ocorya Schuster agreed with Mr. Neogy that this motion could 
have been more appropriate in voting on the Finance Bill. But replying 
to the debate be emphasised that in was far belter to stick to sound 
finance than give way to sentimental appeals for reduction of taxation. Such a 
need for sound linanec was greater now than ever it was, especially after the lesson 
of the United Stales. He claimed that England and India were deliberately preserv¬ 
ing the principles of soundest finance in tJic world to-day. Striking a personal 
note, he said that the longer he examined tbo factors of the present situation tha 
stronger grew his conviction that the only thing which those who carried responsibi¬ 
lity ill a country like India could do was to stick to those principles of sound 
finance which he himself had repeated ad nausem. Ho might have had a rash 
promise 18 nioiiihs ago that ihe surcharge would he sought to be removed. Now 
after the lapse of those months ho would say ‘J am never going to prophesy again’ 
(Laughter). They had all been mistiiken in their appreciation of tendencies, 

Mr. Bamakrishna Beddy spoke strongly for pressing the cut to a divisiou if for 
no other reason than to do their duty to their grievances to bo urged upon the 
Government. 

The House divided and the cut motion was lost, 33 voting for and 41 against it. 
The Nationalists and Independents as parties voted for the motion. No demand 
under income-tax was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Executive Council 

7th. MARCH:—In accordance with the understanding amongst the parties the 
Nationalists initiated discussion under the head ‘Executive Council’ by a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Amar?iath Dull raising the question of retrenchment and Indianiga- 
tion of services and reduction of pay for future entrants. Mr. Dutt referred to 
acute unemployment and the absence of a real solution as yet. This problem was 
being felt more and acutely by the educated middle class people. Personally, he 
wanted that the salaries of those in the Government of India service drawing above 
Rs. 1,(XX) should be reduced. There was enough evidence to assert that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were not earnest about retrenchment. Not only that, he also wanted 
that there should bo no corruption and bribery. He opined that a higher salary 
meant in several cases a higher amount of bribe taken. Concluding, Mr. Dutt 
pleaded for fixing a scale of salaries for future entrants at the rate which existed 
before 1858. 

Sir Harry Haig, Homo Member, replying, referring to the question of taxation, 
pointed out that the Government officers were also taxpayers. In fact they were 
taxpayers in whose case there was no possibility of evasion. (Here the Home Mem- 
was imperfectly heard). They were also a class of taxpayers who contributed consi¬ 
derably to the customs revenue. As for reduction in the number of posts, the 
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Home Member alluded to the work of the Eetronchment Committee and said the 
Government were endeavouring retrenchment wherever poseible, but he did not 
think any appreciable reduction ivas poesible when the aclministration was becoming 
more and more democratic. Not much economy was possible unless they were pre¬ 
pared to adopt an altogether different standard of work. Perhaps the House did 
realize how much burden of work was imposed on Government servants by the 
partially democratic form of government introduced in 1920 and which would be 
carried further through under the new constitution. Proceeding, the Home Member 
referred to Indianisation and said in the great majority of services this held the 
field completely. In all provincial services and in the great majority of central ser¬ 
vices recruitment of Indians was also the invariable rule. As regards the all India 
services, there were only two claases, namely, the I.C.S. and I.P. S. wherein European 
recruitment continued and in two other services, namely the Imperial Forest Ser¬ 
vice and irrigation engineers where recruilraent was suspended. As for the future 
entrants, the Home Member referred to the Sloan enquiry which was nearing com¬ 
pletion. With reference to the new scale of pay, they should fit it in the light of 
the conditions obtaining in India, not in other countries. At the same time some 
attempt at uniformity should be made lest there be any glaring discre¬ 
pancy unjustified by locrl conditions, although the provinces would become auto¬ 
nomous units capable of determining their own rates. However, the Government of 
India were pursuing the right lines in seeing that the new scale was decided with 
reference to the conditions in India. As regards European recruitment, it must be 
of a character and standard which India required. The question of rate in this 
case must be left to the Secretary of State. For the present those who were enga¬ 
ged were taken in on the distinct understanding that their scale of pay might be 
affected by any recommendation of the Sloan enquiry. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig 
paid a tribute to the admirable viork of the services throughout the country ana 
said the stability of the future constitution would depend largely on honest and 
efficient administration. 

Mr. Amarnaih butt welcomed the recognition on the part of the Government 
that the future scale of pay should be according to Indian conditions and withdrew 
the motion, 

Abmy Esttmates 

Mr, Yamin Khan moved a cut under the Army Estimates to raise a debate on 
the question of Indianisation of the Army. He said that defence should be by the 
people of the country if self-government was to be a reality. He referred to his 
motion 10 years ago which elicited the announcement of the eight-unit scheme by 
Lord Kawhnson, the then Commander-in-Ohief. He then dia not withdraw his 
motion and to-day he asserted he was right in doing so, for the eight-unit scheme 
was not liked by anyone and was not the right policy. The speaker then had 
urged that the Indian battalions should be completely Indianistd and urged for it 
to-day. He paid a tribute to the British officers for their sense of discipline and 
hoped the same would be imbibed by the Indians. Indians had the required mar¬ 
tial spirit. They only required opportunity. In eonclusion, Mr. Yamin Khan 
protested against the disbanding of five Indian units. 

Mr. Hottenham, Army Secretary, replying to the debate, claimed that the army 
administration was outstandingly sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, Eeferring 
to the demand for increase in the number of admiasioiiB to the military academy, 
he alluded to the Commander-in-Chief’B statement in the Council of State yesterday 
that the present number of 60 was sufficient to carry out the recruitment required 
and the time had not come to increase it until that policy had been given some 
chance of success. Later in the debate answering Mr. Yamin Khan, he assured 
the House that this number could be increased in the course of a few years. As 
for the charge against the eight-unit scheme, the Army Secretary defended the 
scheme as being the best suited for the acceleration of Indianisation and said that 
until that scheme had been fully worked out they could not say about the next step 
in advance. In fact, complete Indianisation of the eight units was the quickest 
way of approach towards the solution. As the Commander-in-Ohief had stated the 
pace of Indianisation depended upon the Indian officers in the army at the present 
moment and those cadets who were receiving training at the academy. The policy 
enunciated at the Round Table Conference that India’s defence must to an increasing 
extent become the concern of the Indian people and not of the British Government 
alone was receiving the genuine and full co-operation and support of the army 
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authorities. The Army Secretary assured hon. members that there was no sign of 
obstruction but on the other hand there was every sign of co-operation. That in 
itself was an asset of priceless value. If the Assembly found any sign of obstruc¬ 
tion on the part of Government then they could condemn them. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said he was not fully satisfied with Mr. Tottenham’s reply 
vrhich, be thought, would have the effect of delaying the Indianisation of the array 
for a century more. 

The Army Secretary assured the House that the veiy best British officers were 
in the selected eight units to give them every chance of success. 

Mr. Yamin Khan w.ts prepared to withdraw the motion but the non-officials re¬ 
fused to give him leave and on the motion being pnt it was carried by a majority 
of one vote, there being 38 for and 37 against it. The Army department demand 
reduced by one rupee was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

8lh. MARCH :— Mr. Bitarama Raju moved to-day a cut of lls. 100 in the Army 
Department raising the question of reduction of military expenditure. This demand, 
he said, was as old as the Congress itself. What they wanted was not the abandon¬ 
ment of the cherished schemes of improvement bnt elimination of unnecessary and 
W'asteful expenditure. The Finance Member might be satisfied with the position, but 
the House was not. They had armed police and reserve and there was no more 
bogey of Eussia. Emphasising his view that there was a possibility of making 
enormous reduction in expenditure in the current military budget he quoted figures 
to show that there were items where the pruning knife would bo applied. 

Mr. Tottenham, replying to the various criticisms levelled against the Army 
Department, said that they had nothing to hide and their accounts were open to 
examination. This fact was sufficiently borne out by those committees like the 
Military Accounts Committee and the Ketrenchment Committee, which had thorough¬ 
ly gone into the working of the department. Speak ng on the main question, he 
reminded the House that during the last two or three years the army had been 
extensively used in places like Burma, Bengal and Frontier, and the extra expendi¬ 
ture involved was entirely met from the army budget without asking a penny more. 
But for these, they would have been able to show still greater rcdtiction in expen¬ 
diture. The army expenditure in 1922-23 was 63 crorcs, and now within ten ' years 
it had been reduced by seventeen crores, which was a great achievement. The policy 
of retrenchment had been carried out carefully and scientifically in all sections of 
the army. Eegarding air force, every possible effort was being made to determine 
the Btrettgth of the air force in India with the minimum cost. The army authorities, 
as a whole, have proceeded very little in the direction of mechanization, and guns 
and such like materials had been in existence even before the scheme came to be 
adopted. The present mechanisation added much towards the attainment of effici¬ 
ency due to increased mobility. To those, who criticised the extravagance, Mr. 
Tottenham pointed out that the responsibility did not lie with the critics but 
on the Government of India, and their expert adviser, (he Commarider-in-Chief who 
were responsible for India’s safely. There were at present two expert enquiries, 
namely the Capitation Tribunal and the External Defence Committee, carried into 
the strength, composition and cost of the army as a whole. He was not in a posi¬ 
tion to anticipate any of their recommendations at present, but he could say that 
their reports would not be delayed much longer. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham took 
pride in announcing that of ail great nations, which participated in the Great War, 
Great Britain and India were the only two countries who were able to effect consi¬ 
derable reductions and savings in defence expenditure. However, they were positively 
unable to bring down the expenditure to 29 crores of pre-war level, because now 
they had to bear enormous pensionary charges, increased pay and other expenses. 
But if they compared the army budget with the civil budget, he could say with 
certainty, the latter had much increased. As regards the medical service ho said 
they bad effected a reduction of lakhs, and further reductions were still under 
consideration. Concluding Mr. Tottenham emphasised that it would give him the 
greatest pleasure and encouragement if any members gave a constructive suggestion 
in the direction of economy, and the army authorities would give their genuine 
considerations to them (applause). 

Mr. Eaju replying hoped that the Assembly would be given a chance to discuss- 
iog the findings of the Capitation Committee. 

When the House divided the cut motion was defeated by 44 votes to 33. 
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Political Department 

Sir Abdur Rahim then moved a cut of Rs, 100 under the Foroip:n and Political 
Department estimate to raise a debate on retrenchment and Jndianisation. Ho 
wanted the Foreign and Political Secretary to tell the House what recommendations 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Sub-Committee were adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment and what econoraicB were eflected. The department, he said, was a very 
mixed one and included local administration like Ajmoro, Delhi, certain semi-military 
organisations like watch on the Frontier, The speaker urged all semi-military 
organisations should be transferred to the Military Budget. In regard to political 
agencies. Sir Abdur Rahim said if they are pledged to the theory of paramountcy 
under which the Princes would have direct relations with the Grown without 
intervention by British India, it was ju,st and fair that expenditure 
on the Foreign Department should be borne by the Princes or the Imperial 
Government for in that case the dep.artment maintained imperial interests. 
On the other hand, if these relations were to be placed on the basis of common 
interests and federation, expenditure should be ciiually shared by the Princes and 
British India. To-day the whole expenditure is borne by British India which is 
unjustifiable. Further, there was room for economy by levelling np some agencies 
reaueing the strength of olBcers. As regards Indianisation, there were only two 
Indians doing real political work, the rest are working as educationalists and mini- 
sterials. The case of the Foreign Department was even strongiir for non-inclusion 
in the budget. Embassies w'crc maintained not for trade but for imperial interests 
and there is a strong case for enquiry as to how far i.hey benefitted India. The 
speaker urged t^t the whole expenditure should be borne by ihe British Govern¬ 
ment. The British Government bad recognised this principle sharing in half the 
expenditure on Persia and Persian Gulf consulates. He concluded saying that there 
was considerable room for economy which should be explored. 

Mr. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretary, replying gave figures showing that the 
department had endeavoured very best and was still endeavouring to give olFect to 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations. 

As for Indianieatioii, the Foreign Secretary explained that'there was no ludiauisa- 
tion till 1931. But arrangements were made afterwards whereby 25 per cent was 
attempted. But there were practical difficulties. Very few Indians actually applied 
and Government could not compel any one to join the department. 

Then again they had to take some from the Indian army. And the diffioulty was 
if they took away Indians with King’s Commissions, how was Indiaiusation of the 
army itself to proceed satisfactorily. 

Sir Aldur Rahim withdrew the cut motion but warned (hat he might bring up 
the question at the time of the Finance Bill. The Foreign and Political Department 
giant was sanctioned. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Expenoiture in England 

9th. MARCH:— Mr. Anklesaria of the Centro Party moved a token cut ofjRs. 100 
to-day in respect of the demand under head “Expenditure in England by the Secretary 
of State” raising a debate on the inattcr of representation and taxation of agriculturists 
and landholders in the new constitution. At Ihe outset he confessed that he had no 
intention to censure the Government of India, but his object was solely to draw 
attention to the powers that bo to certain matters which had been agitating a 
^ction of landowners in India ever since the Bound Table Conference had begun. 
Rightly or wrongly they believed that their interests had been ignored as against 
the disproportionate considerations given to the commercial classes. Landlords had 
stood solidly against subversive and anti-Goveriiment activities and had given moral 
and material support. While the Government provided safeguards for other classes 
and communities, why should they be refused in Ihe case of landowners. In India 
the land revenue policy had been directed purely by an irresponsible executive and 
land-owing interest had no voice in the matter with the result that revenue had 
gone up within the last few years more than fifty per cent. If any tax was levied 
on capital the capitalist safely exported their capital abroad but a landowner under 
such circumstances had no other way but to submit to arbitrary assessment. Cou- 
ciuding, he said that the small landowner who tilled his own soil was the backbone 

ft, ' j WR? fbo duty of every responsible legislator to save him from 

the doctrines of confiscation and expropriation. * v m »iuui 
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Sir B. L. Miira said that none of them could anticipate Itha forthcoming consti¬ 
tution but without betraying anything he could say that the Government 

of India had recommended that personal and property rights should be 
safeguarded under the new constitution and under the category of property 
rights there was place for the landlord and the agriculturist. In regard to 
landholders’ representation at the Round Table Conference, he said that 
Indian delegates represented Indian interests and co-ordinated the various 
interests in pleading for safeguards whenever it was regarded necessary in the 
forthcoming transfer of power to the democracy. Ho, however, assured the House 
that there were representatives of landholding classes at the Round Table Conference, 
Alluding to representation in future provincial councils, the Law Member said that 
landholders had been recognised as special interests by the Lothian Committee and 
had been allotted 36 seats in the various legislatures of India, a figure which did not 
compare unfavourably with any other interests. Sir B. L. Mitter said that fran¬ 
chise had been widened to 27 per cent of the population and be was sure that when 
candidates were returned there would be adequate representation of agriculturists in 
the councils. He, therefore, hoped that by these means the menace of Bolshevism 
could be checkmated. In regard to the demand for providing statutory basis of land 
revenue, the speaker said that land revenue being essentially a provincial subject the 
Government could not undertake that, and it was hoped that under the constitution 
it would be entirely left to the legislature by making it a transferred subject. In 
conclusion, the Law Member assured the House that the iviews expressed would be 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government and also that tbs Government of India 
were alive to the necessity or arresting the spread of Bolshevism and of safeguarding 
property rights. The proposals of Government would be now known within the 
next few days and the House should await those proposals. The motion was with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a cut of Rs. 100 with a view to censuring the Govern¬ 
ment of India for lack of supervision and control over certain kinds of labour, 
namely, Government employees, fie regretted that Government had not yet thought 
fit to legislate for forty-hour week, and pleaded for sending the full (juota of labour 
delegates to Geneva this year. 

Sir Frank Noyce replying to the debate dealt with specific points and said 
that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had recently received a deputa¬ 
tion from postmen and had taken action on their grievances. As regards the M. 
and 8. M. Railway strike, the application for a Conciliation Board was not received 
till the end of December. Probably the labourers knew that their case was not 
strong. As regards unemployment, it was a world problem. In any case it was a 
provincial subject, and the Government of India would give any help, advice and 
information sought on the subject by the provinces. As regards factory legislation, 
he said that the last of replies to the circular had just arrived. These covered three 
hundred printed pages and would require full consideration before legislation was 
framed. Similarly, the Health Commissioner was busy collecting material on the 
question of health. Insurance for maternity benefits was a provincial subject, and 
provincial schemes had been held up by general depression. Sir Frank Noyce took 
occasion to make general observations and asked Mr. Joshi to realise that legisla¬ 
tion could not produce the ideal world he wanted, and that even the autocratic 
Government could not go beyond what public opinion was prepared for. The 
Assembly had given Government full support for well-considered proposals, but ail 
interests had to be kept in view. The Government had the right to expect soma 
active and constructive co-operation from the labour side. Instead it received 
uothiug but criticism. 

Relying to Sir Frank Noyce’s general remarks Mr. Joshi said that the labour 
leaders did not say that they had no fault, but there was nothing wrong in trying 
to improve the Government at the same time. Mr. Joshi’s motion was rejeoted. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

iSALT Tax 

lOtb. MARCH Brisk business .was done ;to-day in the Assembly and de¬ 
mands under salt, opium, stamps, excise, forest and irrigation were approved with¬ 
out discussion. On the demand for salt, however, Mr. Masivood Ahmed wanted to 
raise the question of the undesirability of the continuance of salt tax. He particu¬ 
larly mentioned the case of Bengal Bibar.and Assam whose Gorernments had already 
favoured discontinuance of the salt tax. 

Sir George Schuster intervening pointed out that a better discussiou could be 
abd at a later stage before the end of this session wheu the report of the Commit- 
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tee of the House, which considered the proposed additional salt duty, coma before 
the Assembly. The President also advised Mr. Maswood Ahmed to reconsider his posi¬ 
tion in view of the Finance Member’s statement, whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Poara AND '^Telegraphs 

Next the demand under P’oats and Telegraphs Department came up. Mr. 
Anwarul Amvi moved a cut of Rs. 100 raising a discussion regarding the working 
of the department in Bengal and Assam circles. Ho complained that postal facilities 
were quite inadequate in those provinces where there was no Telegraph Office even 
within a radius of hundred miles. 

Sir Thomas Eyan, Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, promised to furnish 
proper statistics of those provinces separately. While bo would not promise 
very great advance in near future he would certainly examine the position 
of those provinces and try to extend tha service consistently with financial 
limitations. The out motion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Hhampan moved another cut of one rupee asking grant of special allowance 
to postal subordinates employed in Wynad, Malabar. He contended that those 
areas were highly malarial and the coat of living was nearly double as compared 
with the plains. He complained of the step-motherly treatment to the postal em¬ 
ployees. as compared with the Telegraph employees. 

Sir Thomas Ryan replying said that some years ago Government went into the 
question of giving special allowance to their employees for duty in particular places 
like Burma, British Baluchistan, and decided to bo guided by the practice adopted 
by provincial Governments in regard to their employees. The speaker promised to 
follow in the suggestions of Mr. Thampan if it did not cost Government great 
extra expenditure. The out motion was withdrawn. 

Retrenchment Policy 

Mr, Axhar Ati moved a cut to raiso a debate on the policy of retronohment 
which was mainly confined to the lower staff leaving higher posts in tact. He also 
complained of the postal side being treated in a step-motherly manner. 

Sir Thomas Ryan assured that recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
were sotupulously followed, and most of them had already been adopted. On the 
telegraph engineering side, however, such retrenchment was not possible as the main¬ 
tenance of that system required constant attention of skill and energy. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

The next out was by Mr. 8. C. Mitra ventilating grievances of approved can¬ 
didates in the Calcutta O. P. 0. 

Sir Ihomas Ryan, while he had compieto sympathy with the motion, expressed ina¬ 
bility to do anything in the present financial circumstances. The cut was withdrawn. 

Interest On Debt 

The next demand was for interest on debt and reduction or avoidance of debt. 

Mr. S. Das and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed put questions to the Finance Member 
Mr. Das asked whether it was not feasible to utilise the sum for reduction of taxa¬ 
tion, and Dr. Ziauddin’s questions were—why the sterling loan was not transferred 
into rupee loan, why the Government of India take advantage of low rate of interest 
in England through conversion scheme and why any provision was made at all for 
barred debts. 

The Finance Member jointly replying said that they had to face conditions with 
very great UDoertaiiity, and it would be most unwise for the Government in con¬ 
ditions of that kind not to make provision twhicb was in essence ‘safety provision’ 
Apart from this, it much improved Government's credit. There was also one par¬ 
ticular element of weakness in the budgetary position, and that was the position 
as regards railways. Although they received full amount of interest on Government 
advance to the railways, the Indian railways’ receipts were dwiuding every day 
and they were only able to pay by raiding on the Depreciation Fund, but even 
after revision of contribution last year it was found that the amount which the 
railways had to draw from the depteciation fund was considerably in excess of the 
depreciation allocation last year. In fact they were paying? more in interest than 
^eir own earning by way of net profit. As for Dr. Ziauddin’s questions. Sir 
George Schuster explained that it was better to float sterling loans and then convert 
them into steeling at a favourable exchange. However, he could assure “we limit 
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our sterling borrowing to the extreme minimum amount, which is necessary in 
order to meet our requirements. We have never raised more than our requirements”. 
According to the communique, issued on the 7th March, it bad already announced 
repayment of sis per cent loan, which was maturing on the 15th. June in London. 
He hoped Government’s own sterling balance would be sufficient to meet that obli¬ 
gation. As to the main question, whatever may be the decision arrived at the Re¬ 
parations Conference, in the meantime they had to regard it as existing liability, 
and it was impossible to draw a budget as if liability did not exist. If the Repara¬ 
tions Conference decided to cancel or postpone payment, then it would undoubtedly 
improve their position protanto. Then it might bo possible to move in the direction 
of relaxing unpopular emergency taxation (applause). 

POUTICAL, PkISONEEB 

Mr. S. G. Mitra moved a cut under the Home Department estimates to raisa a 
debate on the question of classiiieation of political prisoners. He said jails at pre¬ 
sent are a provincial subject and his justification for the Central Government’s inter¬ 
ference is only baaed on the fact that proper instructions regarding classification had 
not been issued to the provincial Governments and there is an impression in the 
country that classification was made on grounds of vindictiveness. He urged for pro¬ 
per classification and endorsement of rules taking in account not only education and 
status of life but also motive for the crime. 

Mr. B. Das ventilated the grievances of Orissa political prisoners who were not 
properly classed and they included two ex-members of the Assembly, Ho said ; let 
there be a clean fight but classing high class peoples as C was not playing the game. 
Mr. Lahiri Choiidhury asserted that the policy made co-operation of non-Congress- 
men difficult. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy urged for more humane treatment to non¬ 
violent prisoners. Mr. Ahmed Newa.i on the other hand asserted that luxurious 
treatment of politicals had attracted unemployed to jails. He, however, urged that 
cases of hardships should be removed. Mr. Oayaprasad Singh asserted that classifica¬ 
tion had been a source of disaatisfaeliou in the country. The object of punishment 
should be reformatory and not vindictive. Mr. C. U. Biswas said the fault did 
not lie with the Governmeut of India. The classification was done by courts. Ho 
contended : ‘‘If you accept seuteiiees, you must accept classification by the trying 
courts”. How many instances occurred of wrong classification '! Sir Muhamed 
Yakub maintained that much heart-burning was caused because of classification in 
case of political prisoners. He held all political prisoners should be put iu one 
class. They went to jail for their political opinions. Ho knew of a case in Morada- 
bad where a wealthy person as a political prisoner was given 0 class while an ordi- 
narv person was given a higher class. 

When Mr. Eanga Iyer rose, the Deputy President reminded him that only five 
minutes left for the guillotine to apply. Jr the Government reply was to be heard, 
he would call on Sir H. Haig. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he would take a minute and felt that whereas in outside 
liberty did not exist, let it exist behind the bars by common classification. 

The Home Member replying to the debate said that argument of uniform treat¬ 
ment might have come from the Labour Member Mr. Joshi who would not recog¬ 
nize social diflbrenccs and even though Sir M. Yakub h.ad reached the same con¬ 
clusion from a different angle, he reminded the House that classification had been 
done three years ago and followed the lines that were advocated by members in 
their speeches. The Government of India s.atisfied itself that Local Government 
followed the principles laid down by the Government of India. Guillotine was 
applied. AH demands were voted and the House adjourned till the 13th. March. 

Cotton Textile Peotection ( Extension ) Bill 

13th. MARCH The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to-day to introduce his Bill 
extending protection to the cotton textile industry till the 8Ist October. The state¬ 
ment of objects and reasons pointed out that the Cotton Textile Industry (Protec¬ 
tion.! Act imposed protective duties on cotton piecegoods for three years in order to 
give the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against foreign competi¬ 
tion. By the same Act the operation of duty imposed by the Indian Tariff Act 
1927, was extended for a further period of three years on account of inferior labour 
conditions in China. These duties were to expii'o on the Slst March, 1933. Assu¬ 
rance was given to the Legislature during the consideration of the Cotton Textile 
Protection Bill that before the termination of the tbree-yoar period, the effect of the 
10 
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duticB on production of cotton piecegoods in India and on Indian cotton Industry 
would be examined by the Tariff Board. This had been done and the report of the 
Tariff Board was now under examination by the Government of India, final decision 
on which had not yet been reached, and it had, therefore, become necessary to take 
steps to meet the situation which would arise when the present Act would expire 
on the 3lBt March. The Bill accordingly proposed to extend the operation of the 
duties upto the Slat October, pending formulation of decision of the Government of 
India in the matter of continued protection to the cotton textile industry. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

Sir George Schuster moving consideration of the finance Bill said that Govern¬ 
ment bad now circulated a tabulated statement showing the retteiichment effected, 
and very full notea were being published in regard to Posts and Telegraphs, Foreign 
Political and Audit Departments. The Finance Member said that he took his stand 
on the statement made in the budget speech that there bad been substantial 
retrenchment in the Government of India. 

Mr, B. Das opening the debate said that he could not think that the finance of 
the country could be sounder without adequate reduction in expenditure. 
So far Government had been tinkering with retrenchment. Mr. Das regretted that 
the Round Table Conference did not solve the question of fixing the amount for 
defence of the country, and unless this was done tlie future constitution would be 
unworkable. Ho asserted that the military budget could safely be reduced to thirty 
crores. Alluding to export of gold he said that all arguments of the Finance 
Member had left them cold. The Government had failed to convince them that the 
export of gold had really benefitted the masses in the country. He urged Sir George 
Senuster to enquire as to how many cultivators had taken postal certificates, for he 
asserted that gold had been taken possession of by landholders and sold at high 
rates, and was not deposited by the ryot in cash certilicates. In regard to debt 
position he said that in spite of the claims of Government unproductive debt had 
mounted up daring the last few years, and Government had failed to take advantage 
of the cheap money soon after the success of Britain’s conversion scheme. The 
Finance Member had not told them how ha proposed to reduce this amount. He 
urged that there should be some sort of rules for chocking the provincial Govern¬ 
ments’ extravagances. 

Mr. Dhudhoria thought that the budget having been balanced Government could 
now consider the lowering of taxation on the machinery, salt, postage, income tax, 
supertax etc. He specially pleaded for abolition of tax on machinery in the interest 
of nascent Indian industries. The Assembly at this stage adjourned, 

Mr. CrrETTY Elected President 

14tb. MARCH :~The Assembly met to-dny to coniinuetho debate on the Finance 
Bill and to elect new president. Sir Bari Singh Oour took the chair and announ¬ 
ced amidst applause that there was no other nomination, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Shanmukham Uhetty was elected to the Ghair. There was loud cheers from all sides 
of the House. 

An official immediately went out, and rushed in n special car to the Viceroy’s 
House to get His Excellency’s approval to the election. When the approval was 
communicated to the House, Mr. Ghetiy entered with wig and gown, and was loud¬ 
ly and continuously cheered. 

All Party leaders joined in welcoming the Deputy President’s elevation to the 
chair and promised him ivhole-hcarted co-operation and support for the maintenance 
of dignity and aulliority of the exalted office. 

Mr. Chetty replying to felicitations said that he ceased to belong to any poli¬ 
tical party from to-day and would uphold the dignity mid tradition of the chair. 

Debate on the Finance Bill ( contd. ) 

The Assembly resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. Dr. Ziauddin asserted 
that for want of policy the position of all business men had become very precarious 
and trade had been instabilized. He urged total abolition of all export duties and 
said that on account of export duty the monopoly in jute was fast disappearing. 
He protested against imposition of export du'y on rice in some parts of India, while 
there was no duty levied in others. Dr. Ziauddin strongly urged the abolition of 
export duty on hides and skins and said that on account of the duty the quantity 
of exports and income from duty had been reduced to one-fifth iu the recent years, 
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while the world demand remained stationary. In regard to import duties the speaker 
urged that all proteetive duties should only be for a fixed period, the maximum be¬ 
ing ten years As for revenue duties, some sort of system should be advised ins¬ 
tead of levying them in haphazard way. Dr. Ziauddiii further urged for revision of 
the educational system, which to-day only turned out clerks. This was one method 
of solving the problem of unemployment. The speaker said that Government could 
allot Bs. 2 crores for (irimary education, and this could be easily done out of 93 
crores Government had from e,xport of gold. In conclusion. Dr. Ziauddin said that 
so long as gold exports were allowed he felt that the question of ratio would have 
been thrown in the background. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt characterised the Poona Pact as a bombshell to the Bengali 
people and its acceptance by the British Government was the greatest inequity, and 
emphatically protested against allowing one particular section of the Hindu 
community to rule over those with whom they differed. He pleaded that the Poona 
Pact ought to be rescinded in respect of Bengal. 

Pandit S. Sen stressed the removal of increased postage, as they now proposed 
imposition of stamp duty on cheques. As for military expenditure England must 
contribute to a certain extent, as the Indian army was maintained mostly for 
imperial purposes. He suggested whipping punishment to arrest the growing 
menace of abduction and rape in Bengal. 

Mr. Lalchand Ni^valrai, speaking for small shopkeepers and hawkers, emphasised 
the need for raising taxable limit to two thousand. He urged that unless the army 
expenditure and high interest on debts were reduced and ruthless economy was 
adopted there was no bright future for India. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra claimed that the members of the Assembly were treated with 
scant courtesy by the Department of Industries and Labour in regard to their 
residential quarters in Delhi and Simla and the recommendations of the House 
Committee was never given effect to, Mr. Mitra urged separation of the judiciary 
from the executive and asserted that the Premier’s Award was preferred to the 
Poona Pact in Bengal and urged that Government should reach a settlement with 
the Congress, the host method for which was to allow the Congress to bold the 
annual session. Mr. Mitra, speaking as Congressman, said that civil disobedience 
was not the creed of the Congress. It was only a resolution, which was not 
binding on the members and the chatices now were that it could be now revised if 
the open session was allowed. Mr. Mitra asked Government how long they proposed 
to keep the politicals in jnils, 

Mr, Jadhav at length criticised the bloated military budget, and asked what was 
the necessity to maintain such a big army to rule over India, seventy-five per cent 
of whose population had been dulibed os iion-martial ? Ho particularly referred to the 
oppression practised by individual incometax officuals over the poor tax-payer. 

Kanwar Baji Ismail Ali Khan said that ordinarily he supported Government 
but on this question of taxation he regretted that ho must carry out the behests of 
his constituency. He urged reduction in postage and removal of surcharges. The 
House then rose for the day. 

15lh. MARCH :—The discussion of the Finance Bill was enlivened to-day by Mr, 
Kyaw Myint when he controverted the Finance Member’s assertion in his Budget 
speech that the Indian masses showed extraordinary power of resistance in spite of 
the emergency taxes. The truth of the matter was, the speaker pointed out, that the 
living of masses was already barest, minimum of which could not be lowered, and 
that limit of taxation had been readied. Referring to the constitutional problems 
of Burma Mr. Kyaw Myint said, “Until the people of Burma want separation in a 
clear and definite manner, the Goverumeut would not be justified in separating 
Burma from India. 

What was sound finance'? asked Sir Ahdttr Rahim in course of a vigorous 
attack on the Government’s financial policy. By sound finance he meant not merely 
balancing the Budget or restoring equilibrium but improvement in general condition 
of the masses. The speaker next criticised the Railway policy and wondered why 
Railway revenues were every year less and making inroads (o Depreciation Fund. 
Bir Ahdur continuing said there was further room for a Bubstantial reduction in the 
Army expenditure. He believed money was being spent unnecessarily on the North- 
West Frontier and urged a proper investigation into ithe possibilities of saving in 
this direction. 
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Mr, H. Ohumavi fsaid that the cost of reachinp; budgetary equilibrium 
through high taxation had bled India white, and had adversely affected all trades. 
He enquired how long Government proposed to pursue the policy of maintaining that 
high taxation. The speaker held that the anticipation that depression was on its 
last legs would be found illusory, and Government would be well advised to put 
the House in order by making adequate savings in defence and railway budgets. 
Mr. Ghaznavi criticised the enhanced expenditure on Posts and Telegraghs and said 
that due to abnormal increase in salaries, village post offices were not paying their 
way. In conclusion he urged the claim of Bengal for better treatment and said that 
the duty on foreign salt would be benefiting other provinces at the cost of Bengal 
without effecting any benefit to the Indian salt industry. Similarly the duty on 
wheat would be benefiting the Punjab and the duly on textiles be benefiting Bombay 
at the cost of Bengal coDsumcr, while Government did nothing to improve the coal 
industry of Bengal. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (.Tr.) claimed that the question before them was how and 
where to apply the axe. it was a very safe budget where eight lakhs wore allotted 
for war debts, and it was easy to reduce the military budget to a figure of forty 
lakhs which was the same ratio as in England. 

Sir Harisingh Oour said that the Finance Member did not make a case that 
there was need for continuing emergency taxation this year and urged complete 
overhauling of the policy regarding defence and civil side to reduce the expenditure. 

The House at this stage adjourned for the day. 

_ 16tb. MARCH :~Sir Oeorge Schuster replying to the three day’s debate to-day 
said that the figures be had quoted showed that there bad been no restriction on 
consumption of commodities, and in the main the poor cultivator had been able to 
maintain his purchases by retraining from paying rent interests and incurring 
further debts. Anyone who may be responsible, he said, for running (be machinery 
of administration in India would have to give special attention to the question of 
agricultural indebtedness, but for the present they, who were now responsible for 
financial administration of the eountry, could not be deviated from their course by 
pure sentimentalism. Their one aim to-day was to preserve the financial existence of 
the country and keep the ship floating. He said that in this respect he differed 
from his critics, who asserted that he should take Ibe risk. He, on the other band, 
held that the situation required coutinuanec of emergency measures. Alluding to 
export of gold, Sir George Schuster repudiated the suggestion that Government had 
been depleting the resources of the country. On the other hand Government bad 
purchased seventy million sterling and bad parted with certain amount to make 
sterling payment. Sir George Schuster said : “I have been asked by Sir Abdur 
Babim to define ‘sound finance.’ Well, it is something different from ‘unsound 
finance’—(laughter). Take the case of U. S. A., whose floating debt is 3COO million 
dollar. She is the creditor country and has the largest gold slocks. Even she has 
reached the limit of risk and has to balance her budget in that country. You can 
take the risk of that kind, but if you look it in India it would be an act of mad¬ 
ness. Therefore, by 'sound finance I mean the policy, which provides for the paying 
of expenditure of each year by the income of each year and does not put on to 
the tax-payer of tomorrow a burden which is properly that of the tax-payer of to¬ 
day, As the Hon’ble Members opposite are likely to have much closer connection 
with the responsibility of dealing with the tax-payer of to-morrow, let us incur an 
odium of taking the proper sum from the tax-payer of to-day.” (Applause). Sir 
George Schuster said that he quite appreciated Sir Abdur Eahim’s argument regard¬ 
ing the need for general economic developmint of the country, but it was not true 
that Government were doing nothing. The Punjab, Sind and Madras irrigation 
schemes were ready, and railway development was remarkable. He added: “The real 
problem, however, is to raise the standard of life in India, and that can be best done 
by supplementing agriculture with industrial development. I agree that as it is 
necessary to raise the standard of life in India there must be some supplementary 
industrial development. I do not think we can be accused, in last two years, of not 
having done something towards it.” The cotton industry, he said, has been helped and 
he hoped the millowners would encourage the Indian agriculturist to produce long 
staple cotton (applause). 

Sir George Bchusier asked the House to remember at the same time that they were 
passing through a crisis, that efforts were required more towards keeping the head 
above the water than anything else. A sound policy of economic development or 
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otherwise, was that they must not increase the burden of interest through capital 
expenditure without increasing the means whereby that interest could be met. 

Sir George Schuster next dealt with the expenditure side and said that whereas 
Sir Walter Layton commenting on the heavy army budget wished it to be reduced to 
48 crores in ten years, the Government of India had reduced it to 46 crores within 
three years. Sir George Schuster continuing maintained that the Government had 
justified their present position. 

As to the question whether taxation in India was an intolerable burden, he 
quoted Sir Waiter Layton himself, according to whom taxation was only about 6 
per cent, as compared with 20 per cent, in Britain and Japan. When they compared 
United Kingdom with India, he felt, England’s difficulties in the next one year or two 
was going to be far greater than in the case of India. Concluding, Sir George 
Schuster said ; “I ask you to consider the question on its merits, and consider 
it not as members of irresponsible oposition working under the present condi¬ 
tion, but as representatives of the public who may very soon have the owor- 
tunily to cross this floor and take over responsibility from our shoulders. When 
that day comes the present budget proposals would remain a blessing. 

The House agreed to the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Official Bills Introduced 

The House allowed Sir .Joseph Bhore to introduce his Bill to supplement the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Amendment Act, and Sir Harry Haig to ititroduce his 
Bill to supplement the Bengal Public Security Act, the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act, the Bombay Special (^Emergency) Powers Act, and the Punjab Criminal 
Law (Amendment Act). 

Diicuition of the Finance Bill (Contd.i 

During discussion of the Finance Bill, clause by clause, the Chair ruled out of 
order the amendments tabled by Mr. Maswood Ahmed for repealing certain clauses 
of the Supplementary and Extending Finance Bill, on the ground that the said 
Supplementary Bill did not form a part or come within the scope of the present Bill, 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, in this connection announced that there was 
no time-limit for the expiry of surcharges, imposed by the Supplementary Finance 
Bill, urging clause by clause discussion of the Finance Bill, ihe House rejected the 
araendmeoi; of Mr. Masivood Ahmed for the abolition of Salt Duty after Sir George 
Schuster had stated that the amendment would cost 656 lakhs of rupees to the 
Government. 

Keduction of Salt Duty Urged 

Mr. Amarnath Butt moved the reduction of Balt Duty to eight annas. This was 
negatived after a brief discussion. He ihereafier moved the reduction of salt duty 
to twelve annas. He was opposed by Captain Lakhand, who held that salt duty 
did not affect the poor, but it was the salt policy of the Government that they 
objected to. 

Messrs. Jadhav, O. P. Singh and Ramkrishna Jha supported Mr, Butt, Sir 
Oeorge Schuster said that the amendment would result in a loss of Ks. S28 lakhs. 
The House rejected the araciidraent, 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved reduction of salt duty by four annas and said that 
the duty badly hit Bihar and was detested all over India, as a proof of which the 
people were ready to suffer lathi charges. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt and Sardar Bar Bans Singh supported the motion, while 
Sir M, Yakub and Captain Lalchand opposed it, both claiming that reduction would 
not benefit the cultivator but only the middle luau. Mr. S. C. Mitra claimed 
that the state of emergency had partially disappeared, as was shown by partial 
restoration of salary cut. Government, therefore, should give a similar relief to the 
tax-payer, one method of which was to accept the amendment. Sir Oeorge Schuster 
explained that the Amendment would not reduce the duty by four annas to five 
annas four pies. The amendment was rejected by 49 votes against 31. 

Duty on Kerosine 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra wanted to move reduction of import duty on kerosine to two 
annas three pies. 

Mr, Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, pointed out that the amendment was out of 
order as the tariff duty on kerosine to-day stood at the same figure. Sir B, L, 
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Muter pointed out that the dieouasion was irrelevant' as the amendment was outside 
the scope of the Bill. The Chair upheld this point. 

Silk Duty 

After two amendments of Mr. Maswood Ahmed were defeated, Khan Bahadur 
Vacha moved the deletion of silk from the operation of duty imposed by the 
Bill and explained there had been stronj; representations from trade affected stating 
the duty would kill the business in that typo of silk. The Government on enquiry 
found that duty would work out to 250 per cent and be on thin silk which did not 
compete with Indian silk. The amendment would therefore benefit Government 
revenue, the trade and the consumer. 

Sir Cotvasji Jekam/ir agreed that haudloom silk industry should be protected but 
thiu silk which was afFected by the amendment did not enter into competition with 
the home industry. Sir Joseph Shore pointed out the whole question of silk protec¬ 
tion was under consideration of the Tarili' Board whose report was shortly expected. 
He assured the House that the claims of that, industry would be given the same 
consideration ns that of cotton. Dr, Ziauddin deprecated attempts at piecemeal 
legislation for dealing with the question of depreciated currency. Sir Oeorge Schuster 
said the proposal was to remove from operation of font annas per yard duty on 
silk which fact would not make easy for imports competing with silk into India, 
The amendment was adopted. 

Three more amendments of clause 3 moved by Mr. Maswood Ahmad were 
rejected. 

Mr. Mitchell on behalf of the Government moved substitution of proviso to 
clause 3 providing that duty on fents of not more than nine yards in lengih of 
fabrics specified in sub-items fa) and (b) should bo 35 centum ud valorem. He ex¬ 
plained the intention of the a mendment was to avoid unnecessary trouble to customs 
authorities opening every package in order to find out square yards of cloth. The 
motion was accepted. 

Dr. Ziauddin attempted to move an amendment inserting a new clause. As the 
tew clause atlenipted to amend the Tariff Act, the Preiiideut asked the mover to 
obtain sanction of the Governor-General. Sir Joseph Shore said he would himself 
bring forward such an araeiidrnent if it was found necessary later. Presently he 
fonnally opposed it. The President ruled out the amendment as no previous sanction 
of the Viceroy was obtained. 

Two more amendments of similar nature moved by Dr. Ziauddin were also ruled 
out by the President after which clause 3 as amended was approved. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the 20th. March. 

Salt Act Extension Bill 

20tb. MARCH:— Sj> George Schuster introduced the Bill amending the Salt 
(additional import duty) Act of 1931 with a view to giving effect to the Salt 
Industry Committee’s recommendation that the life of the Act should be extended 
by another year subject to substituting two annas for four annas in Sub-Section of 
Section^ 3 and rupees fifty-four and annas twelve for rupees sixty-three and annas 
eleven in Sub-Section 4 of Section 5. 

Cotton Industky Pkotection Bill Passed 

Sir Joseph Shore then moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the Cotton 
Textile Protection Act of 1930 which provided protective duties for three years against 
foreign competition to give shelter to the Indian mill industry. The present Act 
expires on March 31 and the Bill seeks extension till the end of October pending full 
consideration of the Tariff Board report which was received later than Government 
had hoped. Sir Joseph did not want to discuss the policy and principle at present, 
Mr. Muazzam Saheb supported the Bill while J/r. Satycn Mitra and Mr. O. 0, 
Biswas opposed it. 

Mr. Satijen Mitra protesting on behalf of Bengal Conaumers vigorously attacked 
the extension of protective duty even for seven raonihs without giving any reason 
whatsoever. The Government knew that the Act of 1930 would expire on March 31 
and why then the Government did not start the Tariff' Board enquiry earlier ? He 
was in favour of giving protection to the nascent industries but wanted to know 
how long the textile industries were getting protection and what dividends the 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Northern India mills Pad declared and for how long more 
they would want protection 7 After food, clothing was a vital necessity and the 
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people’s purchasing power had gone very long. He did not anticipate the Tariff 
Board’s report but he heard that it had recommended further protection. Coming 
from Bengal where jute and grains prices have gone down by 60 or 60 per cent, 
Mr. Mitra strongly opposed continued taxation which heavily injured people’s 
buying capacity which was already on the lowest level, 

Mr. Mody explained at great length the plight of the textile industry due to 
depression and said that due to foreign competition the mills were thinking of re¬ 
duction in wages and short time. Large stocks have been accumulated in all cen¬ 
tres and the machinery was at a standstill and 20 per cent output was curtailed. 
He said that the texiilo industry was not confined to Bombay alone but all over 
the country. He repudiated the changes of inefficiency and lack of foresight against 
the mill-owners and claimed that the Noyce Committee report was a certificate to 
their efficiency. He assorted that the interest of consumers had not suffered and 
g,uoted opinions of foreign deputations who paid tributes to the biggest national 
industry. 

Mr. A. B. Ohuxnavi quoted from the late Mr. Gokhale’s speech in the Imperial 
Council of 1905—“Satisfy Bengal and the rest of India would be satisfied” and said 
now that policy has been ehaiigcd and the position was “Satisfy Bomb.ay and the 
Punjab and bleed Bengal white,” 

Mr. JosM attacking the Bombay mill-owners and pleading for improving the 
labour condition which was the worst in the world declared that industrial position 
could not be improved by protection to this or that industry but by organised and 
co-ordinated State efforts in all directions and ai.so by demanding that the industries 
to be given protection should utilise the benefits by increasing efficiency. 

Replying to the debate Sir Joseph Bhore refused to discuss the principle and 
policy involved in the protection ot textile industry or the merits of this particular 
measure which was entirely inevitable ou (lovernment’s part. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Wheat Import Duty Act (Extension) 

2l«t. MARCH !—/Str Joseph Bhore then moved for consideration of the Bill to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Import Duty Act of 1931 and explained the 
position of Wheat as obtained to-day. He said two factors dominated 
the Indian wheat condition, namely exisieuee of larger exportable surplus this year 
as compared with the previous year and much lower prices of wheat outside India. 
He quoted the prices of Australian wheat which were Rs. 2-10-S per mound where¬ 
as Lyalpur sold the same at Rs. 3-4-0. Personally Sir Joseph Bhore disliked import 
duty on wheat but the conclusion was irresistible as unless the import duty was 
maintained foreign wheat would swamp Indian markets and squeeze out agriculturists 
although the consumers’ interests lay in the opposite direction. He maintained that 
the consumers had not been penalised as Indian wheat to-day was much cheaper 
than any time during the last ten years. Sir Joseph Btiore said that automatic 
safeguards against abnormal export lay iu lower price-level in world markets. 

Sardar Sant Singh wondered how India, an ngricullural country, could import 
agricultural products, Lyallpur, the chief wheat producing centre in India, actually 
imported wheat before import duty on wheat came into force. He observed that 
the prosperity of the agriculturists, the prosperity of other interests and the interest 
of agriculturists could be safeguaraed in two ways, (1) by reduction of the cost of 
produciion and by (2) raising price-level. The agnculturisls had to meet their 
liabilities in rupee which appreciated considerably, so a reduction in the cost of 
production would involve a revision of the whole system of irrigation charges and 
land revenue which was difficult. The other course left was the raising of price 
level to which objection might be taken in the interest of consumers. Sardar Sant 
Singh held that the consumers’ interest could be protected by reducing the Railway 
freight which was very high. 

Mr. Budhoria opposed the bill as Bengal consumers were hard hit due to wheat 
selling at Es. 7 or Rs, 8 per maund. 

Mr. Q. C. Biswas, speaking on behalf of Bengal consumers, made out a strong 
case. The duty on foodstuft’ he considered as a departure from the accepted policy 
of the Government and the situation to-clay was very much different from what ft 
was in the last year and the year before when the duty was imposed because of 
large stocks in the Punjab, far exceeding the requirements of the home market. He 
ooutidsred the principle of relieving the agriculturists of the Punjab at the expenses 
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of Bengal consumers as vicious. Mr. Biswas concluded by asking if tli8re_ were- 
Bufflcieiit esportable surplus to make exports easier by reducing the railway freights ? 

Sir Joseph Shore, Commerce Member, replying referred to the circumstances 
which compelled the Government to levy the duty on imported wheat. World prices 
on wheat had gone abnormally dovvn and unless such a measure was taken, India 
would be flooded with foreign vvheat resulting in calamity. Regarding the lowering 
of railway freights Sir Joseph Bhore said that an experiment was made at a cost of 
16 lakhs of rupees. He asserted that the extension of wheat producing area which 
was being given effect to would solve the problems of the consumers. 

After leave was granted for consideration of the Bill Mr. C. C. Biswas moved 
an amendment to reduce the duty from two rupees to one rupee per hundredweight 
but was lost. The original Bill extending the operation of the Wheat Import Duty 
Act thus passed the second and third reading. The House then adjourned. 

DUcuision of the Finance Bill 

22nd, MARCH ;—The Assembly met to-day to discuss amendments to the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi moved a "new entry under head “letters”, that 
for weight not exceeding One tola the postage be nine pies. The mover said that 
the poor masses did not write letters. It was only about a million people who used 
the postal facilities, the burden on whom from enhanced rate would be about one 
rupee per head. He urged that the loss from his proposal might be made up by 
enhancing telegraph and telephone rates. 

Sir Frank Noyce claimed that nothing had given him greater pleasure to see the 
postal rates reduced at the end of the first year of his office as Member, industries 
and Labour. The conditions, however, were such that Government were unable to 
meet the popular demand without departing further from the policy that those who 
made use of postal facilities should pay for them, rather thau the burden be thrown 
on the general tux-payer. The speaker said that the demand for reduction of postal 
rates had been generally urged on four grounds, namely, that the policy of self-sup¬ 
porting was wrong on the ground that the department was a public utility one, 
(2) reduction of rates would result iu enhanced traffic and increase in revenue, (31 
reduction in rates could bo effected through greater retrenchment and (4) accounts 
of the Department were not properly presented, In regard to the first argument 
Sir Frank Noyce said that the post office was doing many things which were not 
within the province of the commercial department, such as reduced rates for press 
and newspapers and rural post offices. There was, however, a limit to such activi¬ 
ties and there should be some attempt at balancing the profit and loss. Sir Frank 
Noyce said that during normal times it was likely that the reduced rates would 
result in enhanced traffic, but there was still trade depression and agricultural slump. 
Reduction of rates at present, therefore, would not bring in extra revenue but would 
result in a greater loss. The amendment proposed by Mr. Reddi, for instance, was 
expected to result in a loss of sixty-two lakhs and of Mr. Maswood Ahmed nearly 
of three crores, Sir Frank Noyce said that the memoraiiduin, he had calculated, 
would show that the Post and Telegraph Department had carried out retrenchments 
to a great deal, bul if the full cut was still iu force, there would have been a 
loss of 29 lakhs, which showed that things were not still satisfactory. In regard 
to the last argument, the speaker said that the accounts had recently been examined 
by Bir Oowasp Jehangir Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that the suggestion of 
Mr. Reddy regarding meeting the loss from enhanced telegraph rates was impracti¬ 
cable. The law of diminishing returns, he said, was set in the case of telegraphs 
much earlier than in postal services. In concinsion, be assured that as soon as 
conditions permitted reduction would be given effect to. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju and Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved other amendments which 
^ere all rejected after Sir Frank Noyce and Sir T. Ryan had pointed out the enor¬ 
mous loss involved. 

Mr. S. 0. M.itra moved an amendment for reducing the cost of letters to one 
anna. Several members supported. 

Sir Frank Noyce pointed out that normal conditions had not yet reached, and 
accepidnee of the amendment would mean a loss of forty-one lakhs at an uncertain 
period. Government would reduce the rates as soon as better times set iu. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved another amendment for reducing the rate of post¬ 
card to the old level of quartet anoa, and reply card half anna. 
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Three more opposition amendments in order to reduce rates of postcards and 
envelopes were also rejected. Mr. Mitra’a motion reducing; reply postcards and post¬ 
cards to one anna and half anna respectively was negatived by 46 to 25 votes. 

After adopting schedule 1 of the Finance Act relating to the postal rates the 
Assembly adjouriied. 

Salt Import Duty (Extension) Bill 

23rd. MARCH :Sir Gaorg^i S-^huster moved to-day the Salt Additional Import 
Duty Extending Bill. In doing so he said that the salt policy of the Government was 
to meet the desire of the Indian People that India should be made self-supporting 
jn regard to her salt re(iuirements. 

Morgan opposed the motion saying that Bengal had a strong case for aboli¬ 
tion of the duly. 

Mr, Masivoad Ahmed also opposed and pleaded the ease of Bengal and Behar 
hard touched by the additional duty though it was reduced. 

Mr. B. Das supporting the motion fl.aid that India could supply all her require¬ 
ments and did not require foreign salt. That was, he sai<l» the Uongress cry and 
pleaded for protection of Indian manufaeliircs of salt. He referred to the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact whereby the manufacture of salt was allowed iu near sea-coast. He 
hoped that Bengal would give up the taste of foreign salt. 

Mr. G. C, Bistvas narrated the history of salt and the additional duty imposed 
on it and reviewed the whole position. Remarking that Indiii was self-supporting 
in the supply of salt he held that if there were real genuine efforts made in that 
direction no I royince in India would bo found wanting to help that effort but the 
questiou of making India self-supporting was notjthe same’as putting money into the 
pockets of a few mcrchanls of Aden. Mr. Biswas held that inland sources iu India 
not be developed to such an extent as to supply the demand for salt of Ben- 
galj^Bihar and Orissa on economic and competitive price. 

, Biswas made a strong case for Bengal against the continuance of 

additional duty on salt and enquired whi^ther it was justified any longer to ask 
Bengal to bear the additional duty in view of the fact that the object of the salt 
policy was defeated as Khewra could not be expected wilbin a roasonable distance 
Of time to compare with foreign salt, JIo pointed out that the attempt to stabilise 
the price of salt at a high level when the prices of other commodities were low and 
unotabilised would hit hard the consumers of Bengal. Mr. Biswas appealed for the 
abolition of the duty of salt and hold that it would be wrong to give any longer 
premrence to Aden which had shown graud-molherly affection. 

^ uiwan Lalchand havalrai auppo, ting the motion said that he wished he could 
increase this protective duty or maintain a ‘‘status quo” at four und half annas but 
as that ^9 not possible he would accept the romaining alternative of two and half 
annas. He tilted Bengal for reuiainitig idle and not taking advantage of the pro- 
tective duty like other salt manufacturiug Provinces* He wanted Bengal to make 
fiacrinces until the Indian salt industry was sclf-Hufficicnt, 

1 while making an emphatic prolcsl against the salt duty 

claimed that the Bengalees w'cre more Swadeshi than people in the other provinces 
of India and they took a vow not to touch the Liverpool salt during the Swadeshi 
niovenaent days. But ttie people of .Bombay took advantage of Bengal’s swadcihi 
vow and Bengal was bled white. Mr. Ghuznnvi asserted that, if the additional duly 
on salt was spent to help an Indian industry, he would be the last person to oppose 
the motion. r-i >- 

Mr. K. C. Neogy felt distressed at the fact that provincial jealousy was given 
vent to in the discussion of economic questions. He ngrctteil tlie lack of enterprise 
which was shown in starting salt manufacture in Bengal. Mr. Neogy held that 
Bengal could revive the Inst industry of salt mauufactuie by taking advantage of 
the protection oirered and supported the motion. 

Mr. Jadhava was afraid if any relaxation in the protective policy might result in 
the manufacturing provinces being glutted with foreign slufl'. He described Bengal’s 
peculiar taste for fine Liverpool salt as the root cause of the whole trouble which 
was houy (WiUradicted by Mr. Satyen Mitra who read extensively from the Eeport 

-Iarm Board and evidence before the Piirliaraeutary Committee in 185'd by the 
then Home Secretary of India showing that Bengal was not allowed to manufac¬ 
ture salt which she liked to do extensively and not ns grain of foreign salt would be 
imported it the restriction was withdrawn. Ho supported the Bill as it would serve 
the main purpose, namely, stabilisatisn of prices ana avoidanc* of fluctuations which 
used sometime to vary from Rg. 58 to Rs. 125. 

30 
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Sir Oeorge Schuster replying said that the main object of stabilising price and 
avoiding fluctuations was attained. He explained the difficulty in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board which made it clear in the early part of the 
report that there was no case for protection to be given to Aden or Indian sources 
and at the same time their recommendation in effect was like providing protection. 
Government introduced a balancing scheme of stabilising the price from going too 
high or falling too low. Ho pointed out that in view of the fact that the prices of 
commodities had gone so low that it would be a real burden to the consumer, if the 
duty were not reduced. So steps had been taken to reduce the price level from Rs, 615 
per hundred maunds to Rs. 55. If the present duty were found not in the interest 
of Indian industry, the policy would have to be reconsidered after twelve months. 

The first reading of the Rill being over, Mr. Morgan moved an amendment 
urging to make Liverpool salt duty-free. He claimed this on the ground of imperial 
preference. Mr. K, C'.'Neogy opposed the amendment and gave a history of how 
the salt industry in Bengal was destroyed for the sake of Liverpool salt and pleaded 
that the Liverpool salt should be taxed more. Sir George Schuster said that the 
Government attitude was against the amendment which was lost. 

Mr. Morgan’s next amendment seeking reduction of duty on Liverpool salt also 
met with the same fate. The second reading of the Bill was then passed and the 
House adjourned. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

24th. MARCH The House resumed to-day discussion on Khan Bahadur Waji- 
uddin’s motion that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act be circulated for elicitiug 
Muslim opinion thereon. Sir A. Suhraicardy disclaimed the insinuation that on a 
previous occasion he prolonged his speech to block the introduction of the Anti- 
ITntouchability Bill in conspiracy with the Govornmeut. He characterised the Sarda 
Act as a violation of the personal law of Muslima and quoted English law on the 
subject. 

The President pointed out quoting rulings that at that stage of the discussion 
when the motion related to whether the Bill should be oirculatod for eliciting public 
opinions or not, members should not discuss in details the Bill. He hoped that a 
convention would be followed during discussions to-day. Before the conclusion of 
his lengthy speech pointing out the inapplicability of the Sarda Act to Moslem law 
and tradition he appealed to the Government, Europeans and orthodox Hindus 
and Parsis to remain neutral. At this stage insistent and simultaneous demands 
for continuance of the debate and closure arose from various parts of the House. 

Sir FaxU Hussain, while explaining the Govornmenl’s position on the motion for 
circulation of the Child Marriage Restraint Repealing Bill, met the objections raised 
by members to the effect that the Child Marriage Act was interfering with the 
Islamic religion. He next explained that Government treated the Bill as a social 
reform measure and had no intention of interfering with the religion of any 
community. Sir Fezli Hussain was of opinion that the circulation of the Bill 
would serve no useful purpose. So he opposed the motion. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and lost by 44 
to 46 votes. 

The Temple Entry Bill Pntied 

Haji Wajiiiddin, Sir Bari Singh Oour and Mr. .Jadhav waived their right to 
move their bills amidst cheers, so that Mr. Uanga Iyer was called on to move the 
introduction of the Temple Entry Bill. 

The Bill is officially owned by 11 members of the Assembly, the names of all of 
whom appear as signatories to the bill as its joint authors. They are Messrs. Eanga 
Iyer, Diican Bahadur Barbilas Sarda, Shanmukhani Chetty ( note c^pointed 
Preside?it), Rama Krishna Reddy, K. O. Neogy, Bhai Permanand, Lalchand 
Navalrai, Gaya Prasad Singh, Sardar Sa?it Singh, B. V. Jadhav and 8. J. Jog. 

Similarly, Mr. M. C. Rajah's Anii-Untouchability Bill is sponsored by Mr. M. 
0. Rajah, M.V, Uanga Iyer, Mr. Ilajaram Pandian, Mr. S. C. Mitra and Mr. Oaya 
Prasad Singh 

Mr. Lahiri Choudhury wished to raise a point of order whether a member tabling 
the motion of introductiou and consideration on the day was not violating the con¬ 
vention of the House. 

The President said the point of order was premature. 
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Mr. Thampan, thereupon, took a quarter of an hour in going through the various 
provisions of the Government of India Act to prove that as the bill related to a 
provincial transferred subject, it was ultra vires of the legislature. 

Mr. B. S, Sarma said the point of order was irrelevant. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar said the provincial subject related to property rights 
in religious endowments, while intangible rights of a civil character were under the 
central sphere. 

Babu Gaya Prasad Singh said if it had been ultra vires of the Indian legisla¬ 
ture how could Mr. Uhetty (now holding the Ohairl been allowed to introduce a 
similiar bill a year ago. 

Ihe President said the point of order was important and lucidly explained the 
legal position. He said the Indian legislature had unlimited powers to make or 
repeal laws in Birtish India and that the restriction sought to be imposed by defin¬ 
ing provincial subjects was also governed by the provision that with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General even legislation on provincial subjects could be 
promoted in the Indian legislature. In this case the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General had been taken. He ruled the point out of order and asked Mr. 
Eanga Iyer to move his hill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer did so witliout a speech and said : ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 

Sir Vasudeva Raja knew there was a convention that the motion for leave to 
introduce a bill should not bo opposed at that stage. But it was only a convention 
and owing to the extreme character of the subject-matter of the bill he mo.st reluc¬ 
tantly broke the convention. The speaker referred to the solemn pledge of Queen 
Victoria that the citato would never interfere in matters of religion. The bill was a 
most dangerous experiment calculated to disrupt the Hindu community. Public 
men to-day were urging for communal unity, but the bill sought to bring about 
disaffection and disunion in the Hindu ranks, and he assorted if leave was given to 
introduce the bill it would create a huge agitation in the country, the consequences 
of which it was difficult to foresee. 

Otker Non-Ofeiolat.. Bji.ps Intbopuced 

The House allowed the bill to be introduced and also the bills of Mr, Raghubir 
Singh to protect minor girls. Mr. Joshi to further amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, Mr. Ranga Iyer to provide for the abolition of un- 
iouohabilitg among Hindus, Mr. MastoooA Ahmed and Mr. Misra to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy to further amend, the 
Mussahnan Waqf Validating Act. Dewan liahoiLur Sarda and Mr. 3ha to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which. Hindu widows arc entitled, Babu Gaya Prashad 
Singh to abolish capital punishment, Mr. M. V, Rajah to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Mr. to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, Mr. Sarda to 

prevent jttveniles from smoking tobacco, Mr. Misra to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian Police Act, Mr. Amarnath Dull to remove doubts about the applica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of representation in the case of succession to Stridhan under 
Dayabhag and to amend the Bar Councils Aet, Mr, Ranga Iyer to amend certain 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to offences under chapters six and 
eight, Mr. Mitra to amend the Imperial Bank Act and Pandit Jka to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure for certain purposes. 

The Temple Entry Bill—Circulation Motion 

Mr. Ranga Iyer J)e.xt moved that the Temple Entry Bill be circulated to elicit 
public opinion by July 30. 

The Chair said the motion was a serious departure from the conventiou that no 
other motion be made on the day a bill is introduced. He reminded the House that 
there already had been a departure from the convention in as much as that Sir Vasu¬ 
deva Baja opposed the motion at the introductiou stage and he said he very much 
deprecated all such attempts which broke away from the convention. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer expressed gratitude to Government for their providing facilities 
to Mahatma Gandhi to conduct a campaign against untouchabdity from behind 
Yarvada jail bars. The bill would purify and unite the Hindu community and he 
appealed to the Mussalmaiis and Christians not to oppose the measure as uutouch- 
iibility was unknown in their religions. 

Rafa Bahadur Krishnarnachariar then opposed the circulation motion and said 
the uplift of the depressed classes was not religious but an economic question. 
Without the caste system there would be no Hinduism and the Bill sought to drive 
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a wedge amongst Hindus and the speaker asked what credentials Mahatma Gandhi 
held to interfere in a matter relating to Hindu religion. Mahatma Gandhi’s fault 
was that he so rapidly changed his opinions. After his South India tour some 
years ago he had stated that South India Hindu temples were brothels. Raja 
Bahadur Kri8hnamne,h,ariar said, T conduct brothels and am not ashamed of it. 
But if temples were brothels why Mahatma Gandhi was so anxious to introduce the 
depressed classes into those brothels ? 8o far ns Government were concerned their 
point of view as understood by crjtain people in the country was that they had 
allowed certain faeililks to Mahatma Gandhi in order that they might be relieved 
of their anxiety over politics. They knew Mahatma Gandhi would not succeed in 
this matter of Hindu religion. Concluding, Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehnriar while 
supporting circulation urged that the date fixed for it should be Dec. 31 instead of 
July 31. 

Mr. S.C, Mitra supported circulation amongst heads of n ligicus institutions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of village tempUs in consultation with Hindu 
villagers and collectors of the disirlcts for ascertaining the opinion of the lay people 
likely to bn atleeted by this bill and not amongst Arya Samajists. Brahmos and 
Hindu Mahasabbaites who had no faith in temple worship, In tliis connection he 
maintained that the referendum taken at Gnruvnyur was not fairly conducted. He 
urged that on sueh a vital question they must consult the vested rights which they 
were now trying to take away. 

Mr. Ounjal, opposing circulation, at length, dwelt on the Congress policy of 
boycott of legislatures. He asked the House iu pursuance of that policy not to 
support the bill. The House at this adjourned. 

Salt Import Duty (Extension) Bri.i. 

25th. MARCH The House resumed the discussion on the Salt Import Duly 
Bill to-day. Mr. Oayaprasad Singh, resuming the discussion, .alleged that Govern¬ 
ment was still hesitating to give full support to the indigenous salt manufacturer. 
Mr, Jadhav and Sclh llaji Abdulla Earaon supporting, poinicd out that the price 
of salt in Bengal was cheaper than in Bombtiy. Mr. Ramhrishna Jha, Mr. S, C. 
Mitra and Mr'. Aviiar AH supporlod it in the interest of local manufactures. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that the oiilv consideration which influenced 
Government in their salt-policy was the interest of the consumer. He strongly asser¬ 
ted that whatever be his private sympathy with Britisli inlcre.sts, so far ns official mat¬ 
ters were concerned, ho did his best to look to the interests of the consumer. As to the 
enquiry about imports of Liverpool salt he assured that it was merely a depart¬ 
mental enquiry and Government decision would be taken after full discussion in the 
Assembly. Over the question of salt policy Government always tried to follow the 
wishes of a majority of the representatives of the public in the Assembly and that 
policy still continued to be their policy. (Applause). 

The Salt Import Duty Bill was passed. 

Ditcuaaion of the Finance Bill (Contd.) 

Cheques Exempted from Stamps 

Further consideration of the Finance Bill was then laken up. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved deletion of Clause 5 relating to stamp duty on cheques. 
He quoted the Banking Committee Report in his favour. 

Dewan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar feared that they would be frustrating the 
establishment of the reserve bank if they put obstacles in the way of the banking 
system in the country. The proposed duty was purely for provincial purposes, and 
if they once agreed to this, the local Government would always bring more pressure 
on the Central Government and try to enhance the duty. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, disagreeing with the previous speakers, held that provin¬ 
cial budgets were as much the concern of the Central Government. However, he 
thought it an insult to offer a paltry sum of seven lakhs while many provincial 
Governments required more. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy recalled one of the conditions on which provincial contributions 
were reduced. It was to equalise to a certain extent loss through the abolition of 
the stamp duty. Referring to Sir Basil Blucket’s speech in 1927 he asked whether 
duty on Bills of Exchange will bo also distributed among provinces. 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour pointed ont that considerable labour and time was involved 
in counting rupees in currency which could be avoided if the cheque habit is 
widely resorted to. Time and experienee had fully justified the abolition of stamp 
duty. 

Mr. Dudhoria thought seven lakhs could have been easily secured from the army 
budget. 

Sir George Schuster felt the opposition had overstated their case. The Govern¬ 
ment view of this question w.as that although the proposed change was in principle 
undesirable, on the evidence they possessed they could not really believe the reim¬ 
position of duty on cheques would greatly liamper the banking habit. In full 
discharge of their responsibilities Government had to consider the interest of 
provinces as well. Ho could not reconcile the present position with that existed 
six or seven years ago. To Mr. Nengy’s question the Finance Member stated there 
was no chance of any benefit to the Central Budget. 

The House divided and rejected the amendment by 38 against 51 votes. 

When Schedule 2 to Clause 5 was put to the vote the House again divided and 
negatived the Schedule by d3 to 48 votes, the result being that the entire Clause 5 
was rendered negatory. 

Rehuction in Income-Tax 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved an amendment to delete the item in the schedule in 
Clause 6 which provided the taxable limit to lls. 100. He pointed out that even 
small street vendors and tongawallas had been subjected to a heavy burden. 

Mr. liamkrishna Riddi emphasised that the income of the seventy lakhs under 
the head was not commensurate with the fen lakhs spent in colleefioti. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, asked the Opposition to consider the prospect of 
unemployment of a tbousatid of income-tax employees. He traced the history of 
the income-tax and pointed out that originally the taxable level was 500 and later 
it was raised to 1000 and it was only in 1919 that ultimately it was fixed at 2000. 
There has been a tremendous fall in prices recently and pariiouharly Ibis class has 
benefited fairly. Proceeding, the Finance Member alleged that the opposition had 
considered the question in an atmosphere of uiiicality and urged they were on the 
eve of constitutional changes when so many considerations like the separation of 
Burma, separate provinces like bind, Orissa and generally the policy of currency 
and federal finance stood in their way. if they now attempted to cut the structure they 
would be cutting the very root of the principle of even dislribulii.m of taxes. 
Though India’s position looked stable, it will be a very long way before they could 
consider the position absolutely secure. 

The House divided. Mr. Mitra’s amendment was rejected by 41 against 56 votes. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt moved an amendment suggesting reshufriing of the scale of 
income tax raising incidence to Rs. 2000. Sir George Bchuster opposing pointed 
out that the amendment would result in a loss of Es. 220 lakhs. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment proposing raising of incidence to Es. 1,509. The 
House at this stage rose till the 27th. 

27th. MARCH Kesuming discussion of the Finance Bill to-day. Mr. Sadiq 
Bossain, supporting Mr. Jog’s amendment moved on the 25th., said that the income 
of the people had been reduced on account of trade slump and agricultural depres¬ 
sion and they had been forced to lower the standard of living. The proposal of the 
Finance Member would further hit this class of people. 

Mr, C. 0. Bisivas also supported Mr. Jog. 

Sir George Schuster erpoke at length .and asked the House to realize the gravity 
of the vote on the subject. Besides loss of 35 lakhs to the Government which they 
could ill aflord in the present state of emergency, the issue involved was whether 
they should let off small imeomc-tax p.iyers who were mostly money-lenders from 
the burden of direct taxation. He also mentioned that the result of the amendment 
giving relief to the tax payer up to 1500 would be a loss to the provinces. 

Mr. Joff’s amendment was negatived. 

Thereafter Mr. Rahinitoola Chinoy moved an amendment reducing from four to two 
pies the burden ou incomes between one and two thousand. He pleaded that the lower 
middle class man was most hard hit because owing to depression and unemploy¬ 
ment each bread-winner in the family had to maintain several people. His motion 
would also keep employment of thousand clerks doing this assessment work. 
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Sir Leslie clairae 1 the Europeao group stood for sound finance and would 

not support proposals for balancing the present budget. He, however, lodged a 
protest against the statement of the Finance Member that the remaining salary cut 
should be the first charge on the Government's improved finances which they would 
restore. The speaker said the class of small businessmen was on the verge of ex¬ 
tinction aud should be given relief. Sir Leslie Hudson said though he had sympathy 
with the amendment, ho did not stand for narrowing down the basis of taxation. 
He, therefore, suggested that the amendment should be withdrawn and the European 
group would support the ne.xt amendment of Mr, Ibrahim Ali Khan as amended by 
Mr. James. This proposal would result in a loss of Its. 18.17 lakhs which would still 
leave the present budget surplus. 

Sir Qeoryc Schuster replying to the debate asserted that it was not his business 
to issue threats. He only told tlnmi what would ho the results if the House took a 
certain line of action. The Finance Member warned the House that any wreckings 
of the present position would have serioua consequences. 

Although on account of export of gold their present position looked better, they 
should face the realities. They must realise that the future constitution outlined by 
the White Paper, would necessitate handing up of certain present central revenues 
to provinces. They would, for instance, have to surrender three crores if Burma 
was separated, two erore.s on account of separ.ation of fcSind aud Orissa and another 
two crores on the creation of Ihu reserve bank on account of currency in addition 
to a part of income-tax. Sir George Schuster said there would be no chance for a 
Federal Government without maintaining a high level of taxation and was there¬ 
fore necessary for them to keep the present features of the Finance Bill and not to 
break away from the present financial framework. By thu amendment the surplus 
of 12 lakhs would be reduced to .fi lakhs which would be undesirable. A further 

f radient from income of Rs. 2000 and above would be a very steep one from that of 
ts. 1000-2000 and would rite from two plea in the rupee to seven pics in the rupee. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 voles to 57. 

Mr. Ibrahim Aii Khan moved that income from 1000 to 1500 be taxed at two 
pics in the rupee and from 15(X) to 2000 four pies, lie was supported by Mr. 
Gunjal. 

Mr. James moved adding a proviso to the amendment that for the purpose of any 
assessment to be made for the year ending ttlst. March 1904, the rate of income-tax 
applicable on such part of the total income of the assessee as it derived from sala¬ 
ries or from interest on securities paid in the financial year 1952-,33 should be four 
pies in the rupee, aud for the purpose of icfunds under sub-section 1 or sub-seetion 
3 of section 48 in respect of dividends dclearcd in year ending diet. March 1933 or 
of payments made in the said year in the interest on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to total income of person claiming refund should bo at four pies. 

Sir Oeorr/c Schuster remarked that Oovernmcni’s view was that still there was 
no room for coneession and a sum of 17 lakhs cut by a amendment was no small 
amount. There were many urgent demands such as the case of the University grants 
for Aligarh and Benares, which the Government viewed with great sympathy, but 
when the year left closed, they were without any margin to meet the extra demands. 
He opposed it ns strongly as any other amendment which ho was glad the House 
had rejected earlier. 

On Mr. James’ motion by 59 votes against 33 (be Assembly made another change 
in the Finance Bill by reducing the income-tax to two pics in the rupee for the 
income between lls. 1,000 and Re, 1,500 with a proviso. This will mean a loss of 
Es. 17 lakhs of income. 

Pandit Sen moved for omission of Part 3 toSebcdulo 3 of the Finance Bill which 
provided for summary assessments of income-tax on the total income of less than 
Es, 2,0)0. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir raised a point of order and said that Part 3 to Schedule 3 
was amendment to the Income-Tax Act and should find a place in that Act and not 
in the Finance Bill. It was unfair to the House to bring the amendment to another 
Act through the Money Bill. If the amendment was separately put they might 
have sent it to a select committee. The danger in the procedure would be that the 
Government could amend any Act through the Taxation Bill. The speaker said the 
method of collecliug revenues should be out of order from the Money Bill. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswanti Mudaliar pointed out that the subject matter of 
Part 3 to Schedule 3 found no place either in the title or the preamble of the 
Finance Bill. Therefore, it was out of order. 
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The Chair advised the Government to consider all the sides of the question and 
state their case to-morrow before he gave his ruling. The Assembly then rose till 
the next day. 

The Finance Bill Passed 

28th. MARCH :Sir George Uchuster defending the Government position on the 
point of order raised yesterday, whether the Finance Bill could contain a reference 
to the assessment of income-tax without incntiooing the same in the preamble, said 
that, while he agreed with the principle, he felt that in the present ease the provi¬ 
sions always appeared in the British Finance Act. 

Mr. O. 0. Biswas, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. B. V. Jadhav contended [that the 
preamble should e.vpres8 the purpose of the Bill and quoted a previous ruling of 
the President given early this month to strengthen their point. 

The President, while m.aintaining his previous ruling that the scope of the 
Bill was to be sought in the title and the preamble, gave a supplemental ruling that 
the title and the preamble were not to be considered an exhanstive catalogue of the 
purposes of the Bill and that the proposed amendment, being consequential to the 
fixation of new rates of taxation, was in order. The Government had probably 
resorted to this procedure in view of the character of the provision, but the President 
suggested that if it was wished that this should become a permanent feature they 
should proceed with the amendment of the Income-Tax Act and give the House an 
opportunity through the Select Committee to examine the matter fully. (Cheers) 

The debate on the Finance Bill was thereupon resumed. 

All the ameiidraeuts moved to-day to the Financh Bill having been rejected, soma 
consequential amendments due to the two changes in the Bill were carried. The 
House thereafter commenced the third reading of the Bill. 

Dr. Xiauddin Ahmed said that from the time of the French Revolution period 
the political theory outside India had been that the Government existed for the 
people. In India the theory was that the people existed for the comfort of the 
Government. The speaker urged that efibrts should be made to restore the normal 
practice of making payments in Great Britain through a favourable balance of trade, 
He criticised the policy of granting loans to the .Railways, of provincial governments 
and Indian States and also the policy of holding foreign securities in place of gold 
in currency reserve. He urged the abolition of the export duty on hines and skins 
and pleaded the case of duty on candy. Through the present policy in respect of 
candy the Government were making a present of thirty-two lakhs a year to Japan. 

Dr. Ziauddin, in conclusion, wanted a Mussolini in India to effect radical changes 
in the method, system and programme of education which alone would solve the 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Ohuxnaii pointed out that since 1916 Bengal had paid the Central Govern¬ 
ment nearly fifty crores through jute duty which had reduced Bengal into a deficit 
province. He lodged an emphatic protest agaiiit the export of gold which he 
asserted bad been condemned by every non-official member of the Assembly. He 
next urged an immediate embargo, failing which the country would lose all that 
counted for rainy days in the poor man’s house. 

Sir George Schuster, closing the debate, said that the House had reduced the 
estimates by seventeen lakhs though, he felt, the margin left was inadequate. Ha 
wished that the future would show that he was wrong and the House right. 
Regarding the securities he pointed out that his forecast had come true and there 
was an improvement in prices of government securities during the last four weeks 
with the result that those who took advantage of the conversion congratulated 
themselves. Replying to Mr. Ghuznavi in regard to the export of gold, he said that 
it was true that the policy had been able to answer the question he had put to the 
House whether they were prepared to face the practical results of placing an 
embargo on the export of gold. 

The House passed the Finance Bill without a division. 

StJPPLESIENTARV GRANTS VOTED 

Sir George Schuster then moved a series of demands for supplementary grants 
numbering 33 items ail of which were passed without division. When the grant of 
Rs. 46,0(X) in respect of the Viceroy’s household camp up, Mr. 8. C. Mitra asked 
why the telegr^h expenditure increased by Rs, 27.0(X) over provision. 

Sir George Schuster explained that owing to impending constitutional change 
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there was a lengthy and urgent communication proceeding daily between the Vice¬ 
roy and the Secretary of State which entailed a lot of expenditure. 

The grant was approved, 

On the grant of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmed complained that research into paddy was not properly carried out in his 
own province of Bihar. Mr. B. Das supporting deplored Orissa had been completely 
neglected and only vested interests of Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras 
benefited by the Research Council. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh deplored provincial feel¬ 
ing while Mr. Mitra complained that the grants from the Council were not evenly 
distributed among the provinces. He particularly asked why no sugar research 
institute has been set up in Bengal, 

Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, replying assured the Council that they had a 
specific research programme in hand as regards paddy and new kinds of fertiliser 
had been introduced to improve paddy crop. As to Mr. Das’s complaint, Mr. Bajpai 
advised him to wait till the new provinces were set up when Orissa will be effec¬ 
tively represented in the Research Council through its Minister. Ko promised Mr. 
Mitra to convey the suggestion of sugar research institute in the Bengal presidency. 

The grant was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 

Debate on the White Paper 

29lh. MARCH In the Assembly to-day Sir B. L. Mitra moved : “That the 
White Paper containing the proposals for Indian constitutional reforms be taken 
into consideration,” He informed the House that the Government had decided to 
take no part in the debate to discuss the proposals. The primary intention of His 
Majesty’s Government in issuing the White paper was to elicit public opinion and 
the Government, therefore, thought it suitable that discussions be confined to non- 
officials. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, 0|>position leader, rose amidst continued applause to move his 
amendment: “That for the original motion the following be substituted. 

“This Assembly requests the Governor-General-iii-Council to His Majesty’s 
Government that in the opinion of this Assembly unless the proposals for constitu¬ 
tional reforms are susbiantially amended in the direction of conceding greater res¬ 
ponsibility and freedom of action to people’s representatives in the Central and 
Provincial spheres of Government it will not be possible to ensure peace, content¬ 
ment or progess of this country.” 

To Sir Abdur Rahim the Government attitude seemed to bo strange and inexpli¬ 
cable as he could not understand why the Government decided not to contributo to 
the debate on questions affecting the fate and future of millions of Indians specially 
when Sir Samuel Hoarc explained Ihc scope and trend of the proposals in the 
commons. 

Sir B. L. Mitter ; Government would offer explanation or remove misunderstanding 
regarding particular pa8s,age8 or points but keep silent over iho general discussion. 

Continuing, Sir Abdur R;ihim said that the moderately worded motion -must not 
be mistaken for moderate feelings in the country regarding the reactionary proposals 
which had evoked universal commotion and indignatiou. He pointed out that the 
proposals were not on the lines of the declaration of the Prime Minister contained in 
the command paper. Continuing, Sir Abdur Rahim wanted a clear answer as to 
what did the British Government mean by the period of transition. He asked, was 
it the period of probation during which time India was to satisfy her Imperial 
masters as to her capacity for self-rule or was it the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government under the plea of the period of transition to hold periodical examination 
as to the capacity of Indians for self-rule. If that, w.as so there was going to be no 

end. He urged that the period of transition must bo defined and there must be 

definite end to the discontent in the country. Condemning the safeguards and the 
reserve powers, Sir Abdur Rahim held that the White Paper did not indicate any 

limitations thereupon while the emergency powers of Governors generally approxi¬ 

mated the powers now conferred by section 144 of Criminal Procedure Code. Now 
these safeguards and reserve powers could be brought into operation whenever 
neecssary and who was to judge vphen it was necessary ?—Surely the executive head. 
He then bitterly opposed the proposal for a Financial Adviser and the three Coun¬ 
cillors being tagged to the Viceregal paraphernalia. He drew a gloomy picture of 
the powers of the future Federal Legislature and specially the Lower House which 
was being far more restricted than now as the Army and Railway Budget under 
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tho Statutory RaiivF.ay Board would be placed beyond its purview. Sir Abdur 
Rahim reiterated the opposition to federation with the States which would blend 
medievalism with modern progressiviain. How was it possible for the States’ nomi¬ 
nees to discuss Indian subjects and remain immune for the s.ake of rights and 
privileges with a view to help British India to achieve responsible Government, 
Ihoro was conaidorable diflleulties o.speciaIly regarding allocation of seats. He 
criticised the complete control of the Services by the Secretary of State and regrett¬ 
ed the omisvioii of a formula regarding the settlement of communal proportion in 
the services which caused much ati.viety among the minorities. He protested against 
constituting Second Ch.ambers for Bengal and the United Provinces which were so 
far carried without costly appendage of Second Chambers. He hoped that the 
proposals would be suitably amended to make India happier and worth the cost of 
worry and trouble. 

Briefly narrating the history of constitutional development. Sir Leslie Hudson 
declared that the Montford R dorms wore only transitional and met a h.ilf-way house 
of India’s political aspirations but worked amazingly well. He stressed the necessity 
of the safeguards in the present condition of unstability prevailing in the world— 
the necessity typified in Signor Mussolini and Mr. Roosevelt in his latest action— 
and cited for iiistanco the case of China whore chaos was prevailing because of the 
lack of safeguards. As an instirance against anarchy and disruption of social 
structure he welcomed the safeguards but some of them he condemned as unnece¬ 
ssary and uiis.atisfaetory specially those governing the classification of Federal and 
Provincial subjects. 

Mr. B. Das confessed that he was absolutely shocked when he compared the 
con,stitiition given in the White Paper with tho pledges given by the British Govern¬ 
ment all those long years. Tho While Paper did not give any constitution, it was 
only tho .s.afoguards which they got, Mr. B. Das contmuing his speech narrated the 
discontent prevailing among the Oriyas over the Boundary Award, lie said tho 
exclusion of .leyporo and P.trIokiinedi, svliich wore recommended by the O’Donell 
Committee was deeply resented. Ho took objection to tho administration of Baluchi¬ 
stan being wholly non-voted. Personally, Mr. Das did not like tho Princes joining 
the Federation as they were demanding paraiuountcy. 

In accordauen with the suggestion of the President Chetty, Sardar Sant Sing, 
Messrs. Misra, Thampan, Murtaia Sahel), Bajaram Pandtan, Maswood Ahmed, 
Anklesaria and Bhai Paramananda withdrew their amendments covering specific 
points whilu S*V Abdur Rahim's was of a general nature. 

Bhai Parrmnand went into great detail to prove how dishonest the communal 
award was on which the now constitution was going to be based. Ho characterised 
the Communal Award ns vindictive, mainly devised to punish the Hindus on account 
of their agitation which they were carrying on against the Government, hut he 
challenged the Government to prove that tho Hindus as a class were anti-Govern- 
raent. He was struck with wonder as to liow in pursuit of the logic the most illogi¬ 
cal decision could be arrived at, namely, tliat Hindus who formed 75 per cent of 
India’s total population were being reduced to a minority as far as representation 
with Federal Legislature was concerned. Ho was surpriBcd to find even Sir Abdur 
Rahim supporting communal representation on public services specially of Mahome- 
dans thus betraying commuimlism. Ho was pained to find the scheme evolved by the 
Minorities Committee of the League of Nations to which India was a member, trea¬ 
ted as a scrap of paper. If that scheme was accepted the gross injustice now being 
done to Hindus could be obviated but the exigencies of politics induced the British 
Premier to give such a comniuu.sl award. 

Amidst cheers Sir Ccwasji .Jekangir ob.servcd that the White Paper was not pre¬ 
pared for the consumption of this House but for the House of Commons. The wide 
powers given to the Viceroy under Special Respon.sibilify was unfair because only 
a superman could properly exercise those powers. The Viceroy has been put in a 
extraordmary position being vested with unlimited powers to interfere for maintain¬ 
ing the financial stability, and the credit of Itidhs. He hoped the Federal Assembly 
won’t be so mad as to rcscut the Viceroy's interference when, say, continued deficit 
budgets aro met by loans borrowed at high interest. But what about the occasions 
when he will necessarily he tempted under ambiguous and undefined Special Powers, 
to interest with legitimate responsibilities of Ministers ? Regarding commercial ad¬ 
ministrative discrimination ho assured the Europeans that they would secure better 
results in ca.9e the ministers did injustice by appealing to the legislature and through 
it by censuring the ministers concerned than by asking the Viceroy to employ his 
21 
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special powers. Sir Cowasji Jehangir maintained that suggestion of the Keaerva 
Bank definitely conflicts with the Prime Minister’s siatoment and therefore retro¬ 
grade. He specially attacked the provisions in paras 37, 38 and 39 which make tha 
ministers irresponsible to the legislature and yet retain the office. 

Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, referred to the subject-matter of the Re¬ 
serve Bank and the Statutory Railway Board. He reminded the House that at the 
Third Bound Table Conference the Secretary of State had made it clear that Indian 
opinion would be consulted in re-spoet of both these matters. Continuing he said : 

I am now authorised to state that special discu.ssioii would bo held with the 
representatives in both these matters simultaneously by the Joint Select Committee 
and representatives of Indian opinion would be invited to proceed to London, for 
these two questions would have full consideration and the selection of names that 
may be put forward by the Government will take full account of the interest of this 
legislature in the matter. 

30th. MARCH ;—The first speaker to-day to initiate the debate on the White 
Paper was Mr. Ranga Iyer who, by of way preliminary remarks, deprecated the 
attitude of extremists on both sides, those across the ocean maintaining that the new 
reforms were tantamount to abdication of British authority in India, while the Left 
wingers of this country inclined to discredit the reforms as imuicquate, unsatisfactory 
and absolutely disappointing. He wittily remarked that the extremes always meet. 
Turning to the question of aafogiiards, ho remined the House that even Mahatraaji, 
when he entered into a Pact with I,ord Irwin, agreed to safeguards during the tran¬ 
sitional stages, but what he most strongly decried was that the safeguards which 
should have been demonstrably in the interests of India would have quire the con¬ 
trary effect now, specially the financial safeguards. Ho condemned the idea of 
Indians being Badrilod with a Financial Adviser and roeallcd the parallel of the 
Egyptian constitutional history. He doscrilred the future financial adviser to be 
au autocrat of autocrats. In the Egyptian Parliament, the Financial Adviser had 
the front seat, while the Finance Minister was a baekhencher. Was this also going 
to be the case in the Federal Assembly 7 Egypt was a bankrupt country. Conti¬ 
nuing, Mr. Ranga Iyer wondered at the necessity of a Financial Adviser, Even as 
the Indians have mastered the British language and the British methods of admi¬ 
nistration, so they do not lack financial talents to bn an adviser. Unhss the posi¬ 
tion of the Financial Advisor was definitely, lucidly and rigidly defined, the minis¬ 
ter’s responsibility and fiscal autonomy would be reduced to a nullity, because no 
Minister can maintain indepeiidonce in the midst of fear, jianio and constant tre¬ 
pidation. It must he e.learfy understood that llw Finaueial Adviser must not be a 
representative of vested British intereats. Concluding, Mr. Ranga Iyer emphasised 
that if they welcomed the Princes to join the federa'ion it was because of the dream 
of United India and greater India. But ho did not want (o encourage the moat pri¬ 
mitive Princes to imagine in these day.s of democracy that they could afford to live 
in the primeveal period of one-man rule. If the Piince.s came into the picture there 
was ths possibility of demneruey in British India non-degenerating into niobocracy ns 
Sir Samuel Hoare said. But Sir Abdur Ilahim was simply pulling by our legs when 
he declaimed against the Princes of yesterday. 

Raja Krishnanmehari was dissatisfied with the safeguards provided in the White 
Paper against religious interferenee, which in his opiidon were absolutely illusory. 
He reminded the House how at the Sepoy Mutiny there were proclamations and 
declarations made from time to time that the policy of religious neutrality would 
be followed. He did not draw a very attractive pieluro of the federation and assert¬ 
ed that the Princes were not fools if they hesitated to come inside the federation 
and democratic institutions on which the last word had not yet been said. 

“If the constitution is to work smoothly it must bo based on trust and courage 
and not on distrust and fear”, observed Mr. Joshi ia an outspoken speech. He said 
that when the British Government declared that there could not be central respon¬ 
sibility in this country without the Princes joining the federation, they showed 
distrust about the people of British India, The speaker did not understand how the 
British Government, which ruled India over a century, could trust the Princes 
more than British Indians, their own subjects. Tlio history of England revealed 
that it was the masses who revolted against misrule, but they were led by the 
nobility (hear, hear!. Therefore the British Government was making serious miscal¬ 
culation when it thought that it was introducing an element of stability by inviting 
princely co-operation in the future governance of India, 
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Contiouiiig, Mr. Joshi held that the constitution was full of safeguards for the 
propertied classes because the liritiBhers believed that they would stand by them. It 
was because of this that they provided for protection of fundamental rights of these 
classes, but from his intimate knowledge ho would vouch for the fact that the 
Britishers had not much confidence either in India’s capitalists or in the propertied 
classes. Mr. Joshi condemned the theory whereby one man, namely, the Governor- 
General was vested with plenary discretion. Ifc wondered how could the judement 
of one man, be he Governor-General, could be safer than that of the legislature. 
There was much more safety in the judgment of many than in that of one single 
person. Turning to the financial safeguards he deprecated that a creditor couniry 
had the right to control the polith'al destiny of debtor countries. He asked ! Did not 
England extend credit to Brazil, Argentine and other jcoutitries, but did she ever 
dare claim n controlling voice in the goveriianec of these countries ? Continuing, 
Mr. Joshi pleaded for representation of third class passengers and cultivators on the 
Statutory Railway Board and wanted the beiufit of the legislature for the backward 
classes and biil-ttibes. He eharacteriacd the position of the legislature not to dis¬ 
cuss the action of the Governor-General as intolerable and hoped that the constitu¬ 
tion must itn|)rove the conditions of the working class, itllordiDg better representa¬ 
tion on the legislatures than provided and extended franchise not based on property 
qualification and automatically extended after a fixed period. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt, according to the President’s suggestion, appended bis 
amendment as a part of Sir Abdtir Rahim’s original amendment and described the 
Wliile Paper as wholly unsalistaolory, and asked for the India Government to be 
responsible to the legislature eoniposcd of members returned by joint electorates 
without reservation of scats on the basis of race or religion from Provinces consti- 
tuted after redistribution of boundaries on racial, ethnological and geographical 
basis. Ha asserted lie was a believer in the unitary form of Government and never 
bad any confidence in federation mainly because he dreamt of a glorious India 
actuated by nationalism. 

Slit.MARCH:— De.tcan Bahadur Ramaswami Mttdaliar, epc&kmg on the White 
Paper, subjeettd it to two tests, namely, bow far Iho proposals wore in consonance 
with the hopes and aspirations of the people when Lord Irwin announced the Bound 
Table Conference and, secondly, how far they embodied the agreed decisions of the 
Conference liekl. He pointed that on some vital and fundamental points the proposals 
did make a departure, and an unjustified departure from the agreements. This was 
firstly, regarding the services. Here the White Paper proposals were in defiance of 
the agreement, for the servicts, instead of being leeiuitcd by the Government of 
India as proposed, were proitosed to be recruited by the Secretary of Slate. Not 
only was this in regard to the key services like the I. G. S„ and the Police service 
but also in regard to the superior services in the railways. 

Continuing, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar said those who knew how the 
rules regarding the medical sirviees had worked under the reforms, where the 
Secretary of State had not only insisted on the employment of the I. M. 8., but of 
the Emopcan mi mbeis thereof, could easily infer that the Secretary of State could 
insist on the sceretary of any department being a European only. 

Sir Hai ry liaiy, inlcrnipting, replied that the only purpose of that was that while 
the Sceretary of State recruited men for All-India services, it should not be possible 
for any local Government to defeat the object by refusing to employ them for the 
purpose they were recruited. Sir Harry Haig added there was nothing more in it 
than that, 

B. B. Ramaswami Mudaliar—\ hope the Secretary of State will not go behind 
that uBsurance. 

Continuing, the siieaker asked why was it provided that the Minister should not 
post any officer in the all India service without the concurrence of the Governor, 
thereby limiting the Minister’s choice in selecting even men for his confidential work. 
Then again, why was the right of retirement with proportionate position being ex¬ 
tended even to men who would come hircaftcr, knowing the nature of the reformed 
constitution ! What was more, they had taken steps to see that even a future 
Labour Secretary of State sbould not alter the position by making the rule in res¬ 
pect of the services tliat the majority vote of the. advisers of Secretary of State 
would prevail. ‘Sir, these unalterable and unchangeable provisions expand even the 
existing privileges of the services. The provision regarding the Public Service 
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Commission is still worse. You cannot rely even on the Governor-General, that 
superman who is going to have 33 discriminatory powers and 45 other powers for 
appointing the members of the Public Service Commission. You want the Secretary 
of State to appoint them. No wonder the cumultalive effect of these provisions is 
that even the most moderate people are frightened by the White Paper. I prophesy 
that bitterness against the services will increase and they will bo persons about 
whom it will be said when the chapter of a lost dominion is to be written 
that this dominion was lost because it was murdered by the privileges of the services.’ 
Diwau Bahadur llamaswami Mudaliar, dealing next with the Htatutoiy Eaihvay 
Board, said he did not care whether it was set up by Parliament or by the Assem¬ 
bly. "The crux of the problem is who i.s going to appoint the members of the 

Railway Board, and what powers are going to be given to that Board ? It makes 

one feel that even the Federal Government is to bo kept out of the matter 

and a sentenec in the paper hints that the property of the railway is to 

be vested not in the Government of India but in the Railway Board." The 
statutory board which was statutorily constituted in South Africa was appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council and the Minister was to be the chairman of the 
board. I want to know whether the same would be the case in India. I have a 
great complaint against Indian members of the Government. If you arc not to 
consult Indian opinion before signing your despatches what is the use of j'Our 
being there ? 

Sir Joseph Shore —My hon. friend ignores the statement made by the Finance 
Member. 

S, B. Samatwami Mudaiiar~l am coming to that shortly. 

It was for the first time in the Government of India despatch s'gncd by three 
Indian members that the sentence regarding the Statutory Board was sneaked. ‘May 
1 further ask why should the railway companies go to the Secretary of Slate for 
arbitration ? Why not trust the Government of India or at least the federal court 7 
Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar next referred to the Reserve Bank and 
said the important thiug for them to consider was what were going to be its function 
and how its governing body was to be constituted, whether by (lection or nomina¬ 
tion. He urged that there should not be domination by any pariicnlar interest in 
that body. The speaker referred to the provision in the White Paper that Federa¬ 
tion would come into being when it had seen the Reserve Bank snceessfully work¬ 
ing and wanted to know how many years it would take to pronounce that dictum. 
D. B. Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out the instances in which the recrn'mendalioDS 
of the White Paper had gone beyond the agreenunt at the Round Table Conference. 
Among these were included the provision to bring British Baluchistan under the 
direct control of the Governor-General. He urged that its control miglit be vested 
in the Federal Governnieut. He protested against the provision of the Counsellors 
for the Govcrnoi-General and said that they at the Round Table Conference sugges¬ 
ted one counsellor and ultimately agreed to two. The provision for three would 
create a separate council for the Governor-General which might over-iido. the Federal 
Government. The speaker did not wish the Gov(Tnoi’-Gei!eiul but the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to preside at the Cabinet meetings aud protested against the suggestion that 
papers from the Ministers ehoiild be sent to the Counscllois, He was also against 
the proposal for a joint session of both Houses in the event of any d(mand being 
refused by the Lower House. Jlewan Bahadur Ranijisvrami Mudaliar pointed out that 
all but one member had demanded voting on demands by the Lower House. The 
speaker also protested against the non-voted proposals for the provision that the 
Governor could interfere with the inierual administration of the police. In conclusion, 
he said the Indian representatives had demanded safiguaids but what was proposed 
in the White Paper had gone much beyond those demands. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai protested against the vicious principle of supporting new 
provinces with large subventions out of the Central Qovenunent. He said it was 
economicHlly unsound and politically suicidal. 

Mr. H. P. Mody said the White Paper did not secure one of the fundamentals 
of good government, namely, that the control of the Secretary of State should be 
eliminated in the day-to-day administration of the country. Speaking on the finan¬ 
cial safeguards, Mr. Mody said at the first Round Table Conference he had urged 
against any such provision being made and was supported by Sir B. N. Mitra. In 
the past the Finance Members had caused untold losses to India through the 
management of the finances of the country. What control there was on them that 
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the Government was now insisting upon finfliicial safeguards, thereby regarding the 
Indian Finance Minister unfit for the post from the very start ? In regard to the 
Reserve Bank, the speaker urged that its control should be in Indian national hands. 
Mr. Mody pointed out that a formula was evolved at the Round Table Conference in 
regard to commercial diBcrimiiialion nnder wliich the key industries were to be safe¬ 
guarded. That formula was accepted by Lord Rending and Sir Hubert Carr and he 
did not see any reason why that formula should have heen thrown overboard and a 
new provision made in the While Paper. Alluding to the provision for safeguards, he 
said the constitution of the Central Legislature was such that it would be extremely 
rare when the Coniervalive element would net make their weight felt and as such 
the provision for safeguards meant a distrust of demoeracy in India. Mr. Mody was 
very sceptic about Federation and asserted that he was not prepared to pay an un¬ 
due price for alliance with the princes .mel was opposed to the seioriflee of national 
interests in bargaining their entry into the Federation. Nor did he think it to be 
possible to bring the Reserve Bank into being within the next few years. These were 
the two primary conditions for the Federation and what would happen to central 
responsibility, he asked, if Federation was not tsiabiished ? He regretted that suffi¬ 
cient stress was not made by the Indian delegates on th.at point. 

In conclusion, he warned the House that in a few years’ time the moderates would 
be swept overboard by the extremist element and if the Government wanted the 
moderates to W’ork the conslitulion they must have the minimum of safeguards and 
modify the scheme in the Select Committee. 

Sir Vasiideva Baja regretted that the claims of the landholders bad not adequately 
been secured and urged for safeguards to protect their interests, one method of which 
was the institution of second chambers. Sir Vasudeva Raja concluded by asking 
for safeguards for the protection of the Hindu religion. 

Moulvi Shaft Baudi said the White Paper contained more safeguards than the 
powers proposed to be given to Indians. The Mussahi ans, however. Would fight for 
these safeguards and would not let even a letter of thnrs be dropped till the Hindus 
changid Iheir mentality and the Muslims were assured that the nunorities would be 
treated with justice and fair-play, for he aseerted that power should not come to the 
people who were suspicious of each other. The speaker said that questions like elec¬ 
torates and the seiniralion of Sind had been settled and the people would be well- 
advised not to enihiller feelings by raking them up, lie assured the House that the 
Sind Hindus would bo better protected than the Mussalmans elsewhere but urged for 
adequate rcpresciitation of Mussalmans in the Orissa Council. In eontliision, he refer¬ 
red to the resolnUoi) on the White Paper adopted by the Moslem Conference and 
urged for the protection of Moslem culture, religion, and the appointment of kaxis, 

Mr. Anklesaria asserted that a unitary system of government would be preferrahlo 
to Federation for federation would break up the Indian nation into provincial units 
and tend to create friction between the units, between the Govrinors and the Coun¬ 
cillors, the Couneillors and the Legislature and weaken the Central Government 
resulting in the oppression of one conimiinity by the other. The idea of federation 
must have been welcomed by Britain wlio under the Montagu Declaration were 
pledged to grant some responsibility at the centre which had now been deferred in¬ 
definitely. In conclusion, the speaker said on the tests whether the scheme was 
workable in the best interests of the. country and fulfilled the pledgtH given to India 
by Great Britain the proposals contained in the While Paper should be condemned. 

Mr, James said the House should eongraliilate itself on the constructive manner 
the While Paper had heen dealt with by Dewan Bahaaur Eamaswami Mudaliar. The 
reserve powers had not been resorted to frequently in the past and he was sure as 
the Europeans and Indians were beginning to co-operate in industrial and commer¬ 
cial rnatters and work hand in hand, the use of reserve powers would not be neces¬ 
sary in the future. He asked the House to pay a tribute to the great work of the 
services and said the provision regarding further recruitment by the Secretary of 
State for five years was in the interest of India so that the standard of men who 
came into the services did not deteriorate and the price was worth paying. On the 
other hand, he had not met a minister who had complained that the fact of services 
being under the control of the Secretary of State made any difference in work. As 
regards the Public Service Commission, a convention would grow that the commis¬ 
sion’s advice would be invariably accepted. He felt the iprovision regarding the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Governor-General for currency measures would be welcomed 
by the Indian Finance Minister as a safeguard against any fears such as the flight 
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of capital. As for the Statutory Kailway Board, he (did not see any reason why, if 
a reserve bank could be established by the Indian Assembly, a railway board should 
not be. (Hear, hear.) As regards Federation, ho hoped that in the financial and 
taxation spheres the bigger Slates would not be niggardly and the British Govern- 
tneiit (vould not be generous at British Indian expense. Ho wished that the Indian 
States’ instrument o£ accession would guarantee the Britishers against discrimination. 
Finally, the speaker said that the White Paper registered a great advance, one exam¬ 
ple of wliich was the Federal Government’s direct powers of borrowing, that it gene¬ 
rally embodied the li. T. C. conclusions and that the Britishers and Indians had the 
pow'cr by co-operation and goodwill to reconcile the West with the East in a man¬ 
ner as Would inllncnce their fortunes in the remaining part of this country. 

Sir Ilari Singh Gotir asserted that whatever might be the future constitution it 
must bo capable of self-development without repeated interference from Parlia¬ 
ment. Examining it from the point of view of the Dielaration of 1917, which was 
subsequently endorsed liy Lord Irwin and Mr. Macllonald, Sir ITari Singh Qour 
said the White Paper did not furnish adequate answer inpomueb ns it did not men¬ 
tion the words 'Dominion Status’, He, therefore, urged that the Declaration of 1917, as 
further amplified by the Irwin Declaration, should be embodied in the future Go¬ 
vernment of India Act. Bir Hari Singh Oour claimed that the question of h'edera- 
tion was no longer an open one and it was a fair proposal that in the event of the 
princes declining to enter into federation there should be fnrlher consultation of the 
British Government with the pcO|)le of India, Sir Hari Singh Gour admitted that 
constitutional Governors or Oovenor-Gencral would not misuse their powers. 
He also urged that the consulting and recruiting agency of future entrants to the 
services should hr the Government of India and not the Secretary of State and the 
proposal in thf3 White Paper vesting control in the Secretary of State would create 
a hospitable atmosphere which would impair the utility and efficiency of the services. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that Ills Majesty's Government would take note of the 
sentiments expressed in the House and would modify the proposals accordingly. 

Mr, Qhuxnavi said the While Paper did not require his defence and was sur¬ 
prised at the speech of Dewaii Bahadur Ilamaswaiui Mudaliar who, afier paying 
compliments to the Secretary of Slate for honestly incorporating in the White Paper 
what he promised to do, had ailncked the Indian Mcinbcr of the Executive Council. Mr. 
Ghaznavi said lliatD.B. Kaniaswami MuJalinr should have levelled that attack against 
himself, for he equally along with others was responsible for the majority of the 
proposals, Kegarding the safeguards, he said they, Hindus and Mui-salmans, were 
responsible for them. Ho gave a history of the communal electorates and the Mino¬ 
rity Pact and said the responsibility for the commuual electorate agitation lay with 
Lord Olivicr’-s letter to Mr. Salyamuithi. 

Concluding, Mr. Ghuznavi said they cotild not blame the Secretary of Stale or 
the Premier on the Communal safeguanis beenuse they, Hindus and Mussalmans, 
wanted those safeguards beenuse they had failed to come to an agreement. How¬ 
ever, he wanted the White Paper to he dr.astically altered before it would be accept¬ 
able to India. 

Mr, K, C. Neogij referred to the dual policy of the Government and said in the lan¬ 
guage of the Under-Secretary of Stale in Parliament on a long previous occasion that 
ID the long run rcprc8.sion was no remedy and political discontent required a politi¬ 
cal cure. They were promised Dominion Status but in 1931 this expressiou was 
sought to bo explained away by Mr. Churchill, It was slated that so far as rank 
was concerned India had already attained that status. Since then, this expression 
had been carefully avoided in all documents including the present White Paper. 
Forgetting the question of Dominion Status, where was responsible government ? Could 
any one deny that there was no responsible government even in the provinces ? He 
dill not agree with Mr. James when he said that the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General wxre nothing extraordinary. He might be like Siva with five 
heads and five pairs of hands. (Laughter.) As for defence, it would be a reserved 
subject. The responsibility for this partly lay with the Indian Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council who at the time of the Simon CommisBion supported the sugges¬ 
tion that defence must be a department responsible to Hia Majesty’s Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Neogy protested against the creation of a railway board by 
enactment in the Constitution Act and challenged the Government to take a straight 
vote on this issue, for ho felt sure of the opinion of this House. Ho traced the 
history of the problem to show that the question was smuggled in the reports of 
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the Hound Table Conference and in spite of the adverse opinion of the Consult¬ 
ative Committee. Now the Finance Member had announced a conference on this in 
London. ‘ We on this side of the House are not satisfied at this. Wo have too 

E ainful an experience of the hole and corner fashion in which these conferences are 
eld, and particularly of the manner in which selections to these conferences are 
made.’ Agreeing with Mr. .James, Mr. Neogy said the board should be set up ns a 
result of ail enactment of this House. If a straight vote was taken on this tissue 
that would be the verdict. Under the South Africa Act the Railway Board was 
merely an advisory body to assist the Minister of Transport. Mr. Neogy detailed 
the matters in which such a board should be responsible. 

Mr. Kyato Myint (Burma), who concluded the debate, said ho had watched the 
debate in an agony because of the extreme moderation of the speeches. (Cheers 
and laughter.) To the Ottawa betrayal the House was about to add the White 
Paper betrayal. (Hear, hear.) The shadow of invitations to the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee had laid heavily on the House, (A Fo/cc.—Witnesses too.) Some members 
had spoken defending their Round Table Conference work or defending their rights 
to the future invitation. 

Sir Mohamed Fa/ruh.—What about the leader of your party ? 

Mr. Kyaw Myint.~\ was disappointed with the speech of Sir Abdur Rahim and 
of ray leader, Sir Hari Singh Qonr, and now Sir George Schuster has thrown a 
bombshell of more invitations to another conference. 

The speaker said if Mr. Montagu had been alive be would have committed 
suicide after seeing how the August 1917 Declaration (had been nnirdored. At every 
stage the British Government had been trying to wriggle out of that declaration. 
Mr. James had spoken on behalf of the Treasury Benches and in tones of the 
ruling races. ‘How can I agree with, how can wo agree, when their policy is not 
how much to withhold from India '? (Hear, hoar.) 

The President declared the debate concluded as there was no agreement among 
the non-cfflcials to carry on the debate to-morrow. Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment 
was passed unanimously. The President said the motion had been recorded in the 
usual course and saw no reason to depart from practice. The House then adjoured. 

Release or Mahatma Gandhi & Otheu Pbisonees 
lit. APRIL The Assembly continued the discussion to-day of Mr. Maswood 
Ahmed’s resolution regarding the release of M.ahutraa Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatullah and 
Other political prisoners. Mr. Abdul Matin dwelt at length on the history of the 
pre-and-post-Gandhi-Irwin Pact situation and said although the Government claimed 
temporary snceesa for their policy they still observed war’ mentality and demanded 
complete surrender and assuratico of a future good cotiduct from the Congress for 
which the Government must wait till the Doomsday'. Referring to Mr. Anklesaria’s 
remarks that a section of the people in the country was sick of Gandhiji, Mr. Abdul 
Matin remarked that the whole truth was that a considerable section in the country 
was sick of Sir Henry Haig and Ordimuiccfl. He said, with mighty Mahatma on one 
side and the almighty Haig on the other, lights of ordinary citizens were trampled. 

Rnja Krishnarnachari gave his half-hearted support and said that he had UO 
objcclion if Gandhi was released. 

Koital Uppi Saheb repudiated Mr. Yainin Khan’s charge .that Mahatma Gandhi 
was responsible for disturbing the Irantjuility and peace of the country. Ha 
wondered how a non-official member could be so ungrateful as to go such a length 
in haranguing Mahatma and other leadeis through whose siififering iho 
Assembly was born and whatever little political freedom we had w.as obtained. Men 
inspired with high ideals of freedom all over the world were so accused. Such was 
the lot for the Great Prophet of Arabia. Such had been the case with Kemal 
Pasha and Mussolini. Mr. Yamin Khan ought to know that Gandhiji did not wish 
to come out of the jail through our (iuteroession. He is in jail out of his free will. 

Natvab Ahmed Nawa% cited a verse from the Koran to prove tliat disturbance 
of peace was worse than the commission of heinous sins which was hotly challenged 
by Mr. Maswood Ahmed and Mr. Uppi Saheb as not being a Koranic verse. The 
speaker advised the Government to release those political prisoners only W'ho 
changed their opinion radically. 

Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury strongly condemned Government’s action of repression 
and arrests. When the mouth of the country was muzzled, when Ordinance Raj 
was prevailing and when the press was gagged, said Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury, it was 
no use pressing for the release of Gandhiji. Let Gandhiji remain in jail but the 
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Bpirit of Nationalism once inflamed would burn undiminished. He made a vitriolic 
attack on Mr. Yamiti Khan’s motive in scandalising iGandhiji and was glad that Mr. 
Yamin Khan got snubbed by the House when as a puppet ho was set up as a 
candidate for Deputy Presidentship by the Government. 

“Peace has been the greatest interest of the British Empire and I am certain 
that peace is the greatest interest of India”, said Bir ,Harry Haig in replying to 
the propos.ala for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. “But the (uieation to ask”, he 
continued, “is whether the proposals will facilitate peace. What w'ould be the 
positive results of the release of political prisoners? Ideas arc restoration of 
peaceful co.'.ditious of the country and co-operation with the new consliiutioii. 
With these aims in view, in 1931 the Government made an extremely 
generous suggestion. Was that taken in the spirit in which it was 
made ? Emphatically no. The Qovennnent meant peace when the Congress took it 
to be truce. There can be no co-operation under the menace of revival of Civil 
Disobedience. People say that Congress has changed its attitude. But what is the 
attitude of Mr. Gandhi ? As soon as ho will be released, ho will be confronted with 
the problem as to whether he would renew Civil Disohodionoo. Then there are lead¬ 
ers who are more extreme. Mr, Gandhi in Ids Round Table speech at first said he 
was for absolute co-operatiou but later he asserted that Congress represents the spirit 
of rebellion. Further, ho said—“It has been said that Congress might co-operate in 
the working of the new constitution. There are many in the ranks of the Congress 
who are pre-eminently fitted to help the working of the new constitution and I ven¬ 
ture to aflirni my belief in the Viceroy’s words that the march of events would bring 
them in. But has the time come yet ? Politics, it seems to me, consists in realizing 
what is possible, of making the best use of it and not demanding indefinitely what 
is impraotieable. But have the Congress come to that position. I sometimes feel 
the Congress have a different picture of democracy than we English people have. 
Their picture is that of the dictatorship of the Congress like the communist dictator- 
ship in Russia. If these arc still views of the Congress (voice No, they are not), 
there arc very great dangers ahead of this country unless these ideas are absolutely 
discarded. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig claimed that there h.ad been a change in the 
country and it was no longer a question of forcing the Government by Congress 
methods, but reaching an agreement by negotiations and cordiality and this had been 
done during the three sittings of the Kotind Table Conference. 

Syed Murtaxa Saheb who followed the Home Member invited the Home Member 
to give a guarantee of obtaining complete Domiuion constitution for India if the 
Congress agreed to do all things that Sir Harry Haig wanted them to do. It is not 
the Mahatma who would be the Dictator but the Secretary of State and the Gover¬ 
nor-General who are dictators under the new eoiistituUou with provincial Governors 
as Deputy Dictators. 

Mr, B. Dan, who got five minutes before the ndjourument motion of Mr. Lal- 
Chand Navalrai regarding the wholesale arrests of Congressmen revealed that the 
Mahatma would be willing to accept a constitution that had transferred only 20 per 
cent of real power of Government but the White Paper scheme did not give oven 
that much to Indians. Ho asserted, amidst applause, that despite the barking of dog’s 
the Congress caravan w'ould proceed on its onward march. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed’s resolution Ion Gaudhiji’s release was not pressed to vote 
and the debate was adjourned sine die. 

Repression and Arrests or Congressmen 

Thereafter Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved his motion for adjournment to invite 
attention of wholesale arrests of Congressmen and urge the Government to put a 
stop to this policy of .repression. Mr. Navalrai stated ho had itwo objects in 
view. One was to protest against “indiscriminate arrests” at Calcutta of the 
people alleged to be going to attend the Congress, and the second was to appeal to 
Government to give up the policy of repression. The Congress till to-day was not 
an unlawful body, and Government’s action in banning its session was illegal. The 
Congress was not dead, and hud saved the country from terrorist methods, 

Mr. Mitra supported Mr. Navalrai’s censure motion. He failed to understand 
the purpose of the Government in precluding the Congress from holding the meeting 
by arrests instead of declaring it unlawful. The Congress which is the premier 
political organisation in the country should have been given full chance to discuss 
the White Paper. But instead, the Government is gagging it and driving the country 
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to despaTation. 

Mr. Anklesaria vehemently opposed, and derided those who called the Govern¬ 
ment policy to enforce respect for law and order as repression. 

Sir Amur Rahim asked if it was politically expedient to ban the Congress ses¬ 
sion at the present moment. The Government by taking an anticipatory aetion Of 
this character is taking too great n risk upon themselves. 

Sir Hart Sinfjk Hour complained that no facilities were given to constitutionalists 
to have the access of three members into the Congress and persuade them to believe 
that their policy was wrong. He reminded the Home Member that some members 
of the Congress had openly declared that they would b> satisfted with the substance 
of independence which was the same thing as the Stafute of Westminster. 

Replying to the debate the Hnme M.i>mbr.r defined the Government attitude and 
emphasised they had been forced into aetion by the certain policy pursued by the 
Congress. He reminded the members of the chain of events which h d led them 
thereto. He characterised the Congress session as spectacular prep'rations. 

Sir Abdur Rahim -.—Why don’t you declare the Congress unlawful ? 

Sir 3. Haig -.—Government is never anxious to go more than the ciroumstanoes 
justify. In their judgment it was not necessary for dealing with Civil Disobedience 
to declare the entire Congress unlawful. Such action would go far beyond the re¬ 
quirements of the case, involving the prosecution of a number of parsons who are 
not active members of the Congress and are not really anxious to pursue Civil 
Disobedience. 

Mr. Khitish Neogg asked Sir Harry Haig how ho could reconcile Mr. W. D. B. 
Prentice’s statement in the Bengal Council that the Congress session had not been 
banned with the present action that the Goveramont was making a general roundup 
of those who wanted to partieip.ate in the coming Congress. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that, Government’s intention was not to let the session be 
held. They could adopt atiy action which led to the result. The House divided on 
the motion which was lost by 49 voting against and 30 for. The House then ad¬ 
journed till the 3rd. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement A.mend. Act, 1932 

3rd. APRIL :—The Assembly met to-day to consider the Indian Tariff Ottawa 
Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932. 

After question hour. Sir Joseph Shore, Commerce Member, moved that the Bill 
to supplement the Indian Tariff Ottawa Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932 
be taken up for oousideratiou and explained that the Bill was intended to correct 
certain inaccuraeies, anomalies and discrepancies found in the Act, for example, 
inclusion of Ferrous Sulphate, which is (he same as Green Copperas, 
inclusion of moist white lead for preference, specificaiion of newsprint as such, 
omission of gliiss-makiag cliemic.al from preference for colonial goods, including 
fountiiinpen nibs as manufacturers' gold etc. The motion was accepted. 

Mr. A, Raisman’s amendment including for preference Potash alum Soda alum 
aud Ammonia alum was also adopted. 

Mr. James moved an amendment including tea chests and parts and fittings 
thereof among prefercniial articles. 

Mr. B. Das opposing asked as the Ottawa Agreement was ratified after full 
deliberation what was the necessity of a Supplementary Amendment Bill. He 
enquired what had been the gain of India and questioned the good intentions of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Mitra sympathised with Mr. James and held that there were large Indian 
interests in the tea industry whose benefit would to some extent be shared by 
Indians. 

Sir Joseph Bhore sympalhiscd with the mover of the amendment but had no 
alternative left to him hut to oppose the, amendment of that character at this stage. 
He was, however, prepared to go into the whole question with Mr. James and 
asked him to withdraw which was accordingly done. 

Provincial Criminal Laws Supplementary Bill 

Sir Barry Haig moved that the Bill to supplement the provisions of the 
Bengal Public Security Act of 1932, Bihar aud Orissa Public Safety Act of 1933, 
the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, the United Provinces Special Powers 
Act of 1932 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 for certain 
purposes bo kept up for consideration. The Home'.Member explained that the object 
22 
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ol the Bill was to provide for appeals to High Courts in certain cases and exclude 
their jurisdiction in other matters. 

Sardar Sant Singh protested that they should no be a party to the Bill some 
of whose provisions might be declared invalid by n competent authority. He wanted 
to emphasise this point of view by way of opposing the Bill, lock, stock, barrel. Ha 
said that the bills of the nature of Bengal Public Security Act, the Punjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act etc. were ‘ultra vires.’ 

Mr. S. G. Jog took objections to the provisions of the Bill taking away the 
fundamental rights of Habeas Corpus. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra strongly opposed the Bill ns it debarred civil and criminal courts 
to proceed against any illegal arrest made under the local Beciiriiy Acts. Ha 
referred to Sir Harry Haig’s speech on the 1st. that persons wrongly arrested 
could go to courts and get redress and questioticd the sincerity of the Home 
Member’s statement. Mr. Mitra observed that the law should not be degraded 
as to lose its respect. The judiciary in this country required protection against the 
onslaught of tlie executive. 

Mr, Lalehand Navatrai considered the measure as unprecedented calculated to 
Btrike at the root of social order. Such drastic legislation was sure to recoil upon 
the Government. He deplored that the High Courts under the provisions of various 
provincial Criminal Law Amendment Acts are being subordinated entirely to the 
provincial Governments. 

Sir Abdur Rahim attacked the provisions of the Bill as being too sweeping and 
unjustified even if Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements were in full awing 
which was not a fact. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas pointed out the merits of the Bill and said that appeals have 
been provided to the High Courts against the sentence passed by Bpecial Magistrate. 
The Bill does not take away the appellate jurisdiction of High Courts because by 
virtue of the local Acts that right is automatically nullified. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen analysed the Bill clause by clause and contended that it took away 
all the powers of the High Courts and even those conferred nnder section 107 of the 
Government of India Act which the Central Legislature was incompetent to do as was 
held by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola during tlie discussion of the Bill siipplemoniing 
the Bengal Terrorist Act. He contended that it would be impossible to question the 
illegal acts of Government unless they were proved to be malicious. For instance, 
the recent arrests in Bengal, in the speaker’s opinion, were illegal, tmt if the present 
measure was enacted, the arrested persons had no remedy against the Government. 

_ Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter. Law Member, in the’course of his speech lasting for 30 
minutes, maintained that the Bill did not take away any of the existing rights, except 
in BO far as executive action was coiicerneed. He argui d that revisional and original 
powers of High Courts under the Government of India Act were not affected iu 
any way. 

After the Law Member had resumed bis scat, (he President gave his decision ou 
the point raised by Pandit 8. C. Ben that the relevant clause was open to interpre¬ 
tation, that it sought to deprive the High Court’s power under seoiiou 107 of the 
Government of India Act. The Chair held that the section was open to such inter¬ 
pretation and in that form the Chair was not prepared to allow the passage of the 
Bill but advised the Government to introduce a suilaldc proviso to make clear that 
the Bill did not seek to deprive the High Courts of their powers derived from sec¬ 
tion 107 of the Government of India Act. The House then adjourned till the 5tb. 

Sth APRIL:— Ur. KO. Neogy opposed the policy underlying the bill. He 
refuted the arguments of Mr. C. C. Biswas that the bill coiifirted certain privileges 
of appeal to the High Courts in eases of sentences exceeding four years. Mr. 

Neogy pointed out that ns there would be few or no eases of such a nature the 

right of appeal granted would be of no practical u,se. 

Mr, Axhar Ali opposed the extension of the Bill to the United Provinces while 

Mr. Oaya Prasad vehemently contested the legality of such an extraordinary 

legislation. Sir Bari Singh Qour wanted to scrutinise the provisions of the Bill 
from the principles of constitutional law and characterised the various Criminal 
Acts passed by the provincial legislatures as dangi rous weapons in the hands of 
the Executive. Concluding he opined that measures already passed were suttioient 
to meet the national emergency or crisis and criticism must be made iu that light. 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir held that futile criticisms against the local Acta already 
passed would serve do useful purpose at this stage. 
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Mr, Kya Myint was greatly disappointed at the arguments of the three preTl 
speakers and was shocked that his leader had taken a provincial outlook in the 
discussion. He did not understand how Sir Cowasji could hold that no good would 
accrue from criticising the Bill when it would not lead to any end. “We must,” be 
said, lodge an emphatically-worded protest against it no matter whether it serves any 
purpose or not. (Concluding Mr. Kya Myint directed broadsides against the provisions 
of the Special Tribunals provided in the original bills, suspension of rights and Habeas 
Corpus which they involved and giving indemnity in advance to olBcials charged 
wi'h the administration of such perverted law. He predicted that when the future 
historian will write about the disintegration of the British Empire these emergency 
legislations will he given a special prominence, 

Mr. Amarnalh DtiU subjected the Bill to a detailed criticism of its provieions 
and said that police officers who were already protected and indemnified did not 
deserve further exemption. As a lawyer pradising in mofussil areas he said the 
granting of exemption to police officers would be to do iiijnstice to the people who 
were being harassed. Ho spoke at great length supporting his criticism and 
quoting cases for the purpose. Rao Bahadur Patil said that when the Government 
had made the mistake of supplying them with copies of provincial acts they must 
suffer severe criticism. 

The closure of the debate was applied from the Government side of the House 
and it was accepted. 

Sir Harry Haiy replying to the debate answered various criticisms and said that 
local Goveriinieriis had exercised their powers properly and the Bill had been 
passed by a large majority in provincial councils. 

The motion to take the Bill for eonsidtration was passed by the House by 51 
votes to S8 and detailed examination of clauses of the Bill was taken up. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were quickly disposed of. Clause 3 was opposed by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, Mr. Oaya Prasad Sinyh, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. 
Amarnath Dull and Mr. 5. C, Sm while Mr. C. C. Biswas supported. 

Filially the House divided and adopted the clause by 51 against 26 votes. 

When clause 4 was taken up Mr. Mitra and Mr. Axhar Ali objected why there 
should be separate clause for Bengal. Sir Cowasji Jehangir pointed out that this 
section was eonirndictory to what had been done in the Bengal Council. Sir Barry 
Hofg emphasised that a separate clause was incorporated for Bengal as a matter of 
drafting convenience. Sir Cowasji asked whether it was proper for the Assembly 
to carry out the fuiicti.ins of the Local Government. Sir Earisingh Oour explained 
that the Assembly was prepared to supplement anything whirh the local legislature 
desired, and not what (lie local ex.cutivo might require. Sir Barry Haig extensively 
quoted the ruiing of the President of the Bengal Council on whose advice the 
proviso was instrled, namely that nothing would be done so as to affect the juris¬ 
diction of the High Court. Hir Plarisingh Gour said that now the Government of 
India were asking the House to override the Government of India Act. He 
suggested poslponemeiit of discussion for further examination. Sir Brqjendra Lai 
Mitter objected. The President ruled that if the ol'jection was that the House had 
no knowledge of the intention of the Bengal Legislature, when the Bengal Act was 
passed there was no siiflicieiit ground in it. At any rate now that the Govern¬ 
ment of India wanted to insert, this separate clause whether at the instance of the 
Bengal Government or of their own accord, the House should proceed with the 
clause. 

The House then divided and adopted the clause by 50 against 32 votes. The Presi¬ 
dent adjourned the Assembly till the 7th. 

7tli. APRIL •—Mr. Satyen Mitra opposed incorporation of Clause 6 barring the 
issue of directions in (be naiure of ‘’habeas corpus.” Sir B. L. Mitter explained 
that unless tlnre was any gross iiTegularily High Courts won’t entertain applica¬ 
tions in litis lielialf under the new provisions. The House accepted the clause 5 
without a division. Mr. Mitchell, Legisbuive Secretary, moved for insertion of a 
new clause slating that nothing contained in this Act will affect the powers of High 
Court under section 107 of the Government of India Act. The House endorsed the 
motion. Sir Barry Baig proposed (hat the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Mr. Satyen A/rtea was of opinion that Goveriinieut had made out no case to show 
that ordinary criminal laws had failed. Be saw no reason why liberties of citizena 
should be drastically curtailed. He impressed on the Government to understand 
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that the real strength of the Britieh Government did not come from army or ordi¬ 
nances but from the people’s faith and deep-rooted confidence in justice and legal 
administration. If the Government wanted to shake that confidence nothing would 
be a proposition. Mr. Mitra proceeded to say th.'it the Government had already 
reduced the legislature to a force by packing the TIouae with nominated bloc and 
now started making serious inroads on the powers of the judiciary. The immediate 
arrest of persons who are acquitted by the handy Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was not showing any respect to the judiciary of the land. He would admit that 
when emergency measures were made pemiancnt the emergency of the State ceased 
to exist, 

Mr. C. C. Biswas admitted that the measurea were drastic and the Government 
carried their repressive policy but for the sake of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The Government responsible for order in the country must curtail liberties 
of a few as the smouldering embers might burst forth any moment. He refused to be 
carried away by cheap sentiment, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; What about the sentiment to go to England f 

Mr. Biswas continuing said that true repression defeats its own purpose but the 
surgeon’s knife was indispensable when the patient was suflerlng from cankerous 
sores. 

Mr. Kaya Myint : Swaraj for ever. 

Mr. Biswas ; Yes. Swaraj for ever. But Swaraj could not be attained by blood¬ 
shed and anarchy but by constitution.al advances. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : And also by sycophancy. 

Mr. Biswas flared up and said ; Don’t iudnlgc, Mr. Singh, in cheap jibes and 
popular tricks. I am not one of those who indulge in heroics on the floor of the 
House and the cowtow before the powers that he behind donrs. 

Narrating the gross insults and inhuman indignities which the Acting President 
of the Congress, Mr. Aney was subjected to after his arrest at Midn.spur, Mr. B. 
Das observed that il was no use condemning the Bill. He remarked that Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Law Member, should hang down his head in shame that such treatment was 
meted out to Mr. Aney. A repetBsive measure like this would only goad the people 
to revolution. 

Sir Cowasfi Jehangir held that classification of political prisoners was an im¬ 
portant question and the manner in which it is now conducted was sure to react on 
the British Government and the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr, Jadhav asserted tliat Government wanted to inciilentc love for law and 
order but the method employed pioduced quite the contrary resulls. 

“The rule of law has been the greatest endit of British Government in this 
country,” said Sir Abdur Rahim. ‘But this rule of law”, he continued, “has been 
greatly encroached upon from day to day until it was almost dtstroyed. But I am 
not satisfied with the new constitution giving perhaps more power but even before 
that the rule of law has been taken away. A free constitution can be no substitute 
for good law. If the rights and liberties of the people arc unnecessarily interfered 
the future Government will have to encounter greater dillicuItieB. Individuals might 
be connected with Civil Disobedience or terrorism but that is no justification for 
such lawless and oppressive measure.s.” 

The motion for closure was moved and carried by 48 votes to 21. 

Sir Harry Haig replying justified the present legislation. He reminded Sir 
Abdur Rahim that in times of such emergency extraordinary laws were called for 
because ordinary laws had failed. He eontiovertcd the theory that the present 
legislation was calculated to take away the ordinary judicial functions of High 
Courts. It simply meant to remedy the defects in provincial legislation. 

The Home Member referred to the story supplied to Mr, B. Das by a Press 
correspondent about the indignities inflicted upon Mr. Aney in the Midnapur Jail. 
The Home Member often found such stories to be exaggerated. 

Mr. B. Das : My correspondent is an ex-member of the Assembly,* 


* Apropos the passage-at-arms between Mr. B. Das and Sir Harry Haig, following 
extracts from the letter received by Mr. Das from Mr. Jayakar, ex-member of the 
Assembly, which formed the basis of Mr. Das’s interrogation vvould prove interest¬ 
ing ;—“After his arrest at the Kharagpur station Mr. Aney was taken to the Midnapore 
Central Jail where he was given no special treatment suitable to his eminent 
position but was detained as a ’C’ class prisoner. He had to allow his persons and 
belongings to be searched by a rude warder, was not given any special food to 
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Sir Harry Haig : I am not prepared to accept that story without examination. 

The House then divided with the result that the Bill was passed by 48 votes for 
and 30 against. 

Auxiuaby Force Amendment Bill 

The House next passed the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill as reported by 
the Select Committee of 1933 in course of 16 minutes. There were two minor 
amendments which were accepted unopposed. 

Mr. Tottenham., Army Secretary, in moving for consideration of the Bill explain¬ 
ed that there was a demand for reduction of the army cxpcndiniro and it was fair 
that the auxiliary force should contribute ita due sbare. The Bill was an economy 
measure and would save about 15 lakhs. Mr. Tottenham pointed out that though 
some individuals might be affected, there was no fear that the measure would dis¬ 
courage enlisting in the Auxiliary Force. 

IIaj Pilgrims Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Haj Pilgrims Act of 1921 as reported by the Select Committee be considered. He 
explaitied the Bill dealt with the grievances of pilgrims trarelUng by the lowest 
class on board the ship and was a'me,d at fixing the rates which would ensure that 
no pilgrims were left stranded at Jaja. The Bcleet. Committee, Mr. Bajpai continued, 
made amendments which were speciaily calenlated to remove the inconveniences of 
pilgrims and provide for belter arrangements for footling and aeeoramodalion at the 
minimum cost. As far as space per passenger on ships was enneerned there was a 
feeling that pilgrims should have 19 square feet instead of 16 now allotted but after 
discussion the Select Committee adhered to the original plan. He also justified the 
present practice that pilgrims should either deposit the fare for return journey or 
take a return tioket. 

Haji Wajihuddin opposed the Bill. Haji Wajihuddin moved an amendment 
urging recommitment of the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Morgan moved an amendment for the omission of clause 8 relating to com¬ 
pulsory food. 

Sir Md, Yakub pointed out the difficulties in catering to the tastes of different 
people of different parts of the country and supported Mr. Morgan. The House then 
adjourned. 

Indian Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

8tb. APRIL ;—The Assemlily resumed to-day consideraiion of the Indian Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Haj Bill clause by clause. Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved on amend¬ 
ment that along with water and food pilgrims be allowid to have fuel also on 
hoard the ship. Sheikh Sadiq Hassan and Mnazsnra Saheb supported him. Mr. 
Bajpai. opposing, the motion was lost. 

Haji Wajihuddin's amendment urging for more space and better aecommodation 
for pilgrims was fully debated. Sir Faxli Hussain arwl Maulvi Shaft Dateoodi 
made it clear that wiihout more money, more space could not. be provided. They 
contended that every possible measure was adopted to remove the space difficulties 
without increasing the burden of expenses. The amendment was defeated. 

Official Bills 

The House adopted eleven out. of fifteen elauses to-day when it adjourned till the 
10th. Before adjournment, however, Sir Joseph Bhore. was allowed to introdnea 
two Bills, namely, the Anti-Humping Bill and ihc Ottawa Irade Agreement Act 
Amendment Bill. 


which he is accustomed, was not allowed to have articles used for “Bandhya” and 
kept in a small barr.nek wherein about 125 persons were huddled together but which 
could hardly accommodate 60 persons. Mr. Aney was asked by a Jamadar to 
undergo ‘Sarkar Salam’ process by first sitting down in two’s and then standing. 
When the Superintendent arrived for verification, Mr, Aney refused to comply with 
this humiliating procedure. He was forcibly made to sit down and then again 
made to stand up by two and three warders in the presence of the Superintendent. 
But Mr. Aney preferred to share gladly this humiliating treatment with his fellow 
prisoners of ‘C’ class.” 
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Indian Mercant Shipping Amend. Bill 

loth, APRIL; —The Assembly pngsed the Haj Bill to-day by 49 against 12 vote". 
Mr, Maswood Ahmed opposing the third reading opined that the Bill was calculnled 
to do harm and hardships and unnecessarily wound the religions feelings of the Mus- 
Ijni Oorninunity. He appealed in the name of humanity and millions of poor Mus¬ 
lims not to force the Bill on pilgrims. Sir Fa-xli Hussain replying to the debate 
met the arguments of the opposition and asserted that the Bill was in no way s 
dangerous innovation. 

Income Tax Amendment Bill 

After the Hfij Bill was disposed of Sir Orortje Schuster moved that the Bill fur¬ 
ther to amend the Indian Income Tax Act. 1922, for certain piirposig as reported by 
the Select Committee be taken up for eonsideralion. Sir George ettplaitn'ng the pur¬ 
pose of the Income Tax Bill said that Government wanted to render all foreign in¬ 
come of residents in British India from wliiilever source it iniglit be derived liable 
to income-tax whenever it was rtceived in or broitght into British India. 

_ Mr. Jadhav inovcd an amendment llnit the Btll ag reported by the Select Com- 
liiittec be circniafcd for elicititig public opinion. Sir Ccuasjec Jehavgir while sup- 
portiitg Mr, Jadhav’s motioti di precated the practice of bringing important measures 
like this at the fag end of the session. Mr. Ranga Iyer strongly opposing the 
amendment emphasised that unless raenBures were taken to stop investment of 
capital from foreign countries there could be no hope for developing Indisn 
industries, 

Mr. Jog moved another eireulation motion giving a different date, and said that 
there was no use rushing a nieiisnre of this eharacier. 

The eireulation motions of Mr. Jog and Mr. Jadhav were defeated without a 
division. The House then adjourned, 

llih APRIL Resuming discussion of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill to-day, 
Mr. S. O. Jog moved that the Bdl be referred again to tbe same Select Committee to 
consider all the implications of clause 2(151 which rdaltd to taxable incomes accrued 
within thne years of their receipt in India. 

After a brief reply by Sir George Schuster, Mr, Jog’s amendment was negatived 
and tbe motion tliat the bill be laken up for eonsideralion was carried. 

When the discufsion of the bill elause by clause was resumed, Rao Bahadur 
Patil moved an atneiidment that sub-elinisn tB) of elanse 2 of the bill bo deleted. 

Sir Coteasjee Jehaugir supiponing the anicndmnit held that the bill would have 
no effect on stopping invcsinitnt ftom abroad. He poinlid out that no provision 
was made against the rioiilile (axalion as the people sending money to foreign eouii- 
tries paid inconie tax ibeie and wotild be taxed again when bringing that back to 
India. Sir Cowasjee twiilid the Finance Miniber on his maxim that the bill was 
intended pqnitabiy to distribute the burden of Taxaiinn. He askid why not tax 
the pensions of the British officers retlrii g in Ei gland. The speaker strongly pro¬ 
tested against the subtle and indirect diseriininaiion mode between European and 
Indians investing money outside India in respect of income lax. 

Replying to the debate the Fitiancs Member told Sir CowaBji Jehangir that no dis¬ 
crimination was made between Europentis and Indians in the matter of investment in 
Englai.d. So far as hnsiness in foreign connlrii-B was coneerned capital thus invest¬ 
ed was naturally locked up and could not be repatriated early, in the ease of the 
income of Indians residing ovir-stas being lax<d in the eouniry in which they were 
domiciled it was rigtnly done in exchange for the protection they enjoyed there. 
'Tbe Bdl might be harsh but it was eminently just. 

Rao Bahadur Palil's amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 61 against 
20 votes. 

Mr. Ramhrishna Reddy moved an amendment for omission of provision in 
clause 2 that supertax and iiicrtmetax on incomes, profits and gains accrued during 
the perioil of over one year when brought back to India, shall be chargeable on the 
basis of the amounts accrued each year separately and not on the whole amount 
accnnuilaU'd. 

Rao Bahadur Patil moved an amendment to Mr. Rrd-'y’B motion that incomes 
from agriculture in foreign couniries be also made free of tax. Sir George Schuster 
opposed Kao Bahadur I’litil’s amendment. 

Mr. Reddy’s amendment was acceiiied and the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
as amended was passed by the Assembly 
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The Anti-Ddmping Bill 

Str Joseph Bhore next moved that the bill to provide for imposition of additional 
duties and customs on imported goods for the purpose of safeguarding industries in 
British India be taken into consiheration. Explaining the purpose of the bill Sir 
Joseph at the outset made it clear that when they brought forward this measure for 
giving them wide powers, they were not actuated by feelings of animosity against 
any nation or country (hear hear). They were merely taking defensive powers to 
protect their own industries. He then emphasi.sed the mam points of the hill under 
consideration ; —Firstly, under clause two the duration of the Bill would not extend 
beyond hist March, 193iJ. This is more or less a gap measure which is necessitated 
by representation made by more than 20 indigenous iinlnstries. Seeondly, they are 
asking for extremely wide powers but in the nature of things he thinks this is in¬ 
evitable. He should mske it clear as far as the policy of discriminaiing protection 
ii concerned that they stand where they were. As far as the industries which re¬ 
ceive proiiction at present, lliey in no way have to depend upon this measure and 
they will continue to enjoy the measure of protection they are now enjoying. The 
House then adjourned. 

I2th. APRIL :—Resuming discussion on the Anti-Dumping Bill to-day, Mr. C. 0, 
Biswas Said that the House could safely depend on Sir Joseph Bhore to do all that 
Was necessary. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said they must find a solution for the growing unemployment 
and the growing inefficiency of Indian industries. He supported the Bill to fight 
the warlike competition of the country which was exploiting a friendly trade 
convention. 

Mr. Kyaw Myint, supporting the Bill, said they were ruled politically from 
Whitehall, intelleeiuaily by Madras and economically by Bombay. 

Mr. Joskt also supported the Bill and said it was a right policy to institute an 
enquiry before giving protection under the Bill. Such an enquiry should be confined 
to India, but the Government must a.scertain the factors which made dumping pos- 
iiblo. He also urged that the results of such enquiry should be published. He dis¬ 
puted Mr. Mody’s demand for enlarging the hours of work and said labour legisla- 
tioii had not afl’ccied Indian industries. Mr. Joshi did not approve the meihou of 
fighting dumping with the warlike method of higher tariff walls and said the better 
method Was through iniernutionul co-operation. He urged that the Government 
should facilitate the holding of an International Labour Conference for Asiatic 
countries and also urged the establishment of an economic conncil as recommended 
by Mr. Walter Slater (Sir Arthur Salter ?) some years ago. The Government were 
taking vast powers under the Bill. It was best that they should have an advisory 
of experts. 

Sir H. S. Qour did not doubt that a depreciated currency helped dumping, but 
before Japan launched in that policy she had State control of nil iiidustrics and had 
ruthless protection which some time ran to 350 per cent. Her policy of mass edu¬ 
cation had reduced the waste to the minimum and that of rationalisuiion of indui- 
tiies hud helped her to rise to the position of one of the chief industrial countries 
of the world. Government, while giving protection to indnsliies, should bear in mind 
the other factors which made Japan great. Sir H. 8. Gour hoped the new duties 
would not be a burden on the consumer and the period of protection would be as 
sbort as possible. The speaker particularly asked the millowners of Bombay to do 
away with old and antiquated ways and with the system of managitig agencies. 

Mr. Muhammad Muaxxam Sahib said India was in a slate of abiiorinal trade 
conditions and the Government measure for protection must be supported. The 
extraordinary powers which Goveruraent were taking under ihe Bill were absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Qhuxnavi felt the present legislation would not solve the problem and the 
smaller trader along with the consumer would be hard hit. He quoted several tele¬ 
grams he had received stating that the Bill would be the last straw on the camel’s 
back aad would only penalise meichants. The speaker hoptd the existing contracts 
would not be aff'ectid by the Bill. He gave the history of the Cotton Textile Pro¬ 
tection Act of 1930 (which piovided for prefe'eiice to British goods) and said but 
for that Act Pandit Malaviya would have aided with the Government and fought 
Mahatma Gandhi over the civil disobedience movement. That Act had changid the 
coarse of history, and to-day the Qoverumeut were repeating the same uistalce at 
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the inatanee of the Bombay raillownera who had all along helped Mahatma Gandhi 
with funds. 

Sir Joseph Bhore replying to the debate acknowledged with gratitude the reception 
in the House to the Bill and said the suspicions expressed had no basis. He asked how 
the fear that preference vrould be given by backdoor to Britabi was justified. The 
Commerce Member assured the House that, the interests of the consumers would 
not be ridden roughshod and warned the industries not to think that the passage 
of the Bill was a sign for all of them to ask for help. As regards assistance by an 
advisory committee of the House to waitch the operation of the Bdl, he said it 
might be a diffi^rent thing if advice was given by an economic council but the 
advice must bn of an expert character. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra You have an import duty advisory committee in England. 

Sir Joseph Bho>~e That's not drawn from Parliament. 

Mr. Mitra Yes, it is. 

The Commerce Member contested Sir H. S, Gour’a view that the Bill was a reve¬ 
nue producing medsure. 

Sir H. S, Qour No ; I said it would produce revenue. 

Sir Joseph Bhore :—On the other hand it will stop imports and very seriously 
afTeot the position of my colleague. Sir George Sihuster. Sir Joseph Bhore, refer¬ 
ring to Mr. Ghaznavi’s remark that the Bill was being forced down the throat _ of 
India, said he had no doubt if the n)atter went to division they would be repeating 
the historic vote of yesterday. (Liiighter and applause.) 

The Bill was taken into consideration without dissent. 

Mr. Mitra moved an amendment for setting up a committee of seven non-officiaU 
for the purpose of advising Government in carrying the provisions of the bill. 

Messrs. Jog, Rama Krishna Reddy, Gunjal and B. Das supported the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Das urging the setting up of economic councils both at the centre and 
in the provinces as recoramonded by Dr. Walter Sbiter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore pointed out the practical dilBculty, saying that the council 
eould not be in session always and there would even be dilHoultiea to convene it 
whenever a question relating to the Bdl came up for decision before Government. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Tkampan through another amendment wanted the full report of the enquiry 
with every notification issued in regard to Government’s action. 

Sir Joseph Bhore felt the provision unnecessary as it would be the business of 
Government to convince the House to approve of their actions by placing complete 
detailed information on the subject. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the Bill was passed without a division. 

The Ottawa Trade AaiiEEMENT Amend, Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved the second reading of the Bill to amend the Ottawa 
Agreement Act and said (he preferential rates under the Act extended to sheets of 
British manufacture rolled from Indian sheet bars to a considerable quantity to 
which it was not intended that preference should be given. The intention of the 
amending Bill was to make it clear that the lowest preferential rate was applicable 
only to sheets manufactured from Indian sheet bars imported into the United King¬ 
dom after the ratificaiion of the Ottawa trade agreenn iit by the Indian Legislature. 

Dr. Ziauddin and Baba Gaya Prasad Singh supported the Bill which was passed 
amidst applause. 

The Medical Council Bill 

The Assembly then resumed the discussion on the motion for a select committee 
on the Medical Council Bill and also Mr. Maswood Ahmed’s amendment that the 
Bill be circulated. 

Sir Faxli Russain referred to the debate two months ago when he said after the 
motion 12 members hud participated in the discussion, criticising the scope of the 
Bill and stating that Government were providing one standard for medical education 
in the whole of inUia, whether of a university or of a school. It was then argued 
that the Government action was baaed on the attitude adopted by the General Medi¬ 
cal Council of Great Britain and the point was also raised that the House would be 
accepting the principle of the Bill if the select committee motion was accepted. Sir 
Fazli Hussain said it would ease matters if he infoiraed the House what was the 
principle of the Bill. He said it was limited in scope, which was to provide for the 
uutintenance of the uniform minimum standard of medical education in the country. 
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The education was only of university colleges and not of medical schools. The 
innciion of the council which would be set up by the Bill would be to appoint no¬ 
minate and select inspectors who would inspect and ascertain if the uniform 
miniinum standard was maintained all over the country and make a report to the coun- 
Ml. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said, the reason why there were more nominees of 
Oovernment on the Indian Council than was the case in England was that the chief 
medical college and hospital institutions there were run by private agencies. Eefer- 
ring to reciprocity, he said this was a matter of which the select committee could 
nod a solution. The point of view pressed by the members had his keen sympathy 
giheers) and m this matter there was no reason why they should not be one 
Speaking next regarding the case of licentiates, the Education Member paid a tribute 
to the work of the service and said that the question to be determined was whether 
the present system of two standards could be done away with when the change 
would involve prohibitive coat. However, if objection was to the fact that the all- 
India Council a register would not contain their names, then it was for the select 
consider whether the ail-lndia council need maintain any register at 
all, because the provincial authorities maintained registers already and these could 
be used. However, it was tor the select committee to decide the matter. But a 
suggestion like the one that the licentiates’ names be entered in the appendix of the 
register was not proper. He added -. ‘Let us not spoil the children by agreeing to 
their unreasonable demands’. (Laughter.) Finally, he appealed to the House to refer 
the Bill to the select committee. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy opposed the rushing through of the Bill which was only of a limi¬ 
ted character and differentiated between the graduates and the licentiates The whole 
Bill was conceived in a spirit of suspicion. Having deliberately decided 'to raise the 
standard of medical education and thereby encourage the licentiates, was it right to 
diacnmiuato against them, ho asked. There were many licentiates who were occunv- 
ing high positions in the medical service : for example, it was a liceotiaie who was 
o^coupying the permanent post of professor of post graduate students in the Calcutta 
bchool of Tropical Medicine. What would bappan to such men ? The White 
Paper says m regard to this question that the registration of medical practitioners 
required separate consideration. Were they to understand thereby that ev^n if this 
Bill was passed there would be separate treatment of the question by their masters 
m England ? i j 

Sir Henry Gldmy endorsed Mr, Neogy’s observations and vigorously pleaded for 
one register tor graduates and licentiatee, as the medical men themselves wanted 
When the medical profession did not want to recognise the difference why should 
Government try to compartmentalise them and treat them separaiely ? A medical 
graduate who passed 20 years ago passed an examination inferior to that which the 
licentiates had to pass now-a-days and so it was not right to make a distinction. 
Let the Bill lay down the minimum standards which those on the register should 
satisfy and let the iicenliates and graduates be all included in it* 

At this stage 5-15 p.ra. the President adjourned the House till 9 p.m. for ths 
disposal of the business on the agenda. This was the first time in the history of the 
reformed Assembly that there was a sitting after dinner. The last time there 
was an after-dinner sitting was in the Supreme Legislative Council under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms m connection with the discussion of the Rowlatt Bill. 


The Night Sitting 

The Assembly reassembled after dinner. When the President took the chair at 
9 p. m. about 40 members were present and the public galleries had about a dozen 
ViBitois, mostly doctors, who were interested in the controversy. 

Mr. Thampan was anxious to have a most efficient medical service in the country 
and felt that a board of inspection was sntlioient to raoot;tbe requirements of the case. 
If the Government were anxious to have a medical register they would have to libe- 
councfl non-official element predominate in the 

Mr. S, C. Mitra said that there were provincial boards under each local Govern¬ 
ment who could settle the question of reciprocity. The Bill as such conferred no 
privileges on the medical profession in India and there had been no demand from 
the public for legislation. Mr. Mitra said that unless they were assured that the 
question of licentiates would be within the scope of the Bill the House would be 
well advised to reject the motion. 

33 
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Mr. Das, Mr. Jadhav and others rose to speak, but on the Government side a 
number of members shouted for the debate beinj; closed. The President asked the 
House to vote on the closure motion and the Government carried the motion by 39 
votes to 21. 

Mr. Bajpai said the provision investing the Council with power to supervise the 
standards and professional conduct already existed in the provincial Acts and this 
House could not override those provincial boards without the consent of the provinces. 
The House must banish the suspicion that the Bill was dictated by an outside body. 
As for the inelnsiou of the licentiates Government were prepared to consult local 
Governments but seven local Governments had opposed it. Hence it was confiued 
to graduates or those who possessed university qualifications. As for extending the 
measure of reciprocity this question could be discussed by the select committee. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked if the Andhra, Patna and Kangoon Universities 
could be added to the schedule to the Bill. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to discuss anything. 

Mr. Eanga Iyer asked if the question of licentiates being included could be dis¬ 
cussed in the select committee. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to consider the question of 
how the improved qualification of licentiates might be admitted. But the present 
qualification of licentiates could not be included. 

Mr. Banga Iyer asked if they could have a separate class in the same register 
for licentiates with the existing qualifications. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain said provided it was aluniversity of a high standard the 
committee could discuss it. 

Mr. Banga Iyer :—I want to know definitely whether we can raise in the select 
committee the question of licentiates being included and improve their qualification. 

The President said while it was permissible to ascertain from the Government 
what their attitude would bo with regard to a particular point in the select commit¬ 
tee the decision as to whether it was withiu the scope of the Bill or not would be 
for the chairman of the select committee as it woukl be for the Chair in this House 
to decide whether a particular amendinant was within the scope of the Bill or not. 

Mr. Ilanga It^er repeated his querry regarding licentiates and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
said he had nothing to add. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was lost 
by 24 votes against 43. The motion for the select committee was carried without a 
division. 

Indian Mercitant SHiPWNtt Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Raisman moved the reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act in order to ratify the international convention 
for safety of life at sea and .another convention respecting load lines. He said that 
a measure was necessary to bring India to an international recognition in the matter 
of those two conventions. They were a great character for safety of life at sea. 

Messrs. Hdta, Manga Iyer, Gunjal, B. Das and Jadhav participated in the dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. Das pointing out there wore no facilities in India provided by the 
Government for Indians becoming harbour masters and Mr. Jadhav regretting 
Government’s indifference to the development of the mercantile marine. As many 
members were still anxious to speak, the President slated he would not curtail the 
discussion but would adjourn the House. 

Mr. Raisman pointed out the urgency of the measure and said the conventions 
had been already ratified by other coniitries. 

Mr. Chetty .-—I have done ray beat to expedite the business of the House, but I 
feel I cannot ask the House to sit any longer, it being 11-30 p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell wanted the Chair to enquire if there were more speakers on 
the Bill, 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed :—We cannot accept the prineiple of the Bill as it 
afl'ects Haj. 

Mr. Chetty before adjourning the House wished the members a pleasant holiday 
and adjourned the House sins die. 
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WINTER SESSION—CALCUTTA, 20th. FEBRUARY to 4th. APRIL 193S 
PiioposAL TO Amend Tenancy Act 

The winter Bession of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Calcutta on 
the 20th February 1933. The old conlroverBy between landlord and tenant as to 
who had got priority of right in the soil was the point of debate to-day. 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan, member of the Tenants’ Party, moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government that “early steps be taken to further amend the 
Bengal Tenancy Act by repealing provisions regarding landlords’ transfer fee, 
regarding pre-emption and regarding enhancement of rent.” 

The House devoted the entire day to the discussion of the resolution, which was 
defeated by 45 votes to 33 and thereafter adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

2lit. FEBRUARY ;—“The picture of the financial position of the province 
disclosed by the revised and budget estimates is most depressing, and if the future 
held out no hopes of a revision of the existing financial settlement for Bengal, the 
financial and political outlook would be black indeed” declared Mr. J. A. Woodhead, 
Finance Member, presenting the Budget in the Council to-day. 

The Finance Member added ; On the one hand we are faced with an yield 
from the principal heads of revenue showing a fall of over Es. 192 lakhs, nearly 20 
per cent compared with the receipts of 1928-29, and actually lower than that for 
1921-22. On the otherhand, we have additional expenditure in 1933-34, cBtimated at 
over half a crore on measures required to deal with the Civil Disobedience and 
terrorist movements. The value of jute and rice, the principal crops of the province 
have fallen approximately by 122 crores compared with 1928-29. with the result 
that despite increased taxaiion and inereased registration fees, the receipts from five 
main heads, namely, land revenue, excise, stamps, forests and registration had 
fallen from about 978 lakhs in 1928-29 to a figure actually less than the yield from 
those heads in 1921-22. Under these heads, the revised figures for 1933-34 were 
nearly 785|. lakhs against the actuals for 1921-22 of approximately 603X lakhs. 

Another important factor adding to the financial difficulty, was the additional 
expenditure due to the Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements. It was most 
unfortunate that when the revenue position demanded every economy, the promoters 
of anarchy should involve the province in additional expenditure amounting to 
122 X lakhs during the last three years. 

Mr.^ Woodhead said that the estimated expenditure from the ordinary revenue 
in 1933-34 amounted to eleven crores and tbiriy-iwo lakhs. 

Comparing the estimated expenditure for the ensuing year, adjustments amount¬ 
ing to over Es. lOti^J- lakhs including 20.29 lakhs being the interest on the accumu¬ 
lated deficit had to ne made. It was anticipated that the net result of the coming 
year would be another overdraft of 195 lakhs whereas the current year was 
expected to close with a deficit of Es 1,37,49,000 instead of Es. 1,59,61,0()0 due to 
rigid economy and a windfall of twelve lakhs under Stamps. 

The deficit in 1931-32 stood at one crore ninety-one lakhs, an improvement of 
Es, 8,94,000 over the revised estimates. The receipts for the ensuing year provided 
a small increase of Es 3,3t.,000 but there would have been actually a decrease, but 
for the second windfall which the Government hoped to obtain under stamps. 

The main feature of the expenditure for the ensuing year included provision for 
the partial introduction of the Primary Education Act as well as certain measures 
aiming ultimately at reducing unemployment among Bhadralok youths. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodhead remarked that Bengal’s difficulty was due to the 
present inequitable settlement under the Meston Award and it bad been now 
recognised that the province had a valid claim in respect of jute revenue. “Our 

E resent financial position is not one to encourage feelings of optimism. But the 
ndiugs and recommendations of the Third Eound Table Conference in retard to 
our ease, warrant the conclusion that brighter times are ahead”, the Finance Member 
declared. 
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Eepeesentation on Joint Committee 

After the presentation of the BadRet, the Council carried num em the 
special motion of Mr. S. M. Bose urging upon “the Government of Bengal the im¬ 
portance of calling the immediate attention of the Governor-General and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to the noccssify for the appointment of representative persons 
of Bengal, preferably from this Council, among those Indians to be selected for con¬ 
sultation with the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by Parliament for the 
consideration of the constitution for India and the Provinces, the number of such 
representatives of Bengal not being in any case less than that of any other province.” 
Moving his motion, Mr. S. M, Base said that Bengal was a most important 
province of India. She had her special problems, and it was therefore necessary 
that Bengal should be fully and properly represented before the Joint-Committee. 
He regretted that in the past Bengal had been neglected and had been unfairly 
treated since the Meston Settlement. 

Intervening in the debate, the Hon. Sir P. C. Milter, Leader of the House, ex¬ 
plained the Government position, and said that the Government would forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for communication to the Secretary 
of State. When the time came, they would do all that they could do to secure proper 
representalion for the province before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. Abul Kasem, opposing the resolution, thought that no useful purpose would 
be served by sending another batch of delegates to Londonj as the British people 
were already familiar with the diverse view-points of the Indian people, Eeferring 
to the neglect to which Bengal had been subjected, he said that if they had been 
neglected, it was because they wore backward in every walk of life as compared 
with other provinces. The proper remedy was to produce meo who could hold their 
own and command respect witnout asking for it. 

Eesenting the remark of Mr. Ahul Kasem that Bengal was inferior to other pro¬ 
vinces, Nawab Mushrnff Jlossain, ex-Minister, said : ‘‘Place a Bengali anywhere and 
you will find him occupying the highest position,” What the Bengali wanted, he 
said, was equal opportunity. 

Eeplying to Mr, Abul Kasem, Mr. J, L. Bannerjee said that the member had for¬ 
gotten that it was not merchant princes that made the country great, but the men 
who oontributed to the thought of the world and the emotional treasure of the world. 
As far as that was concerned, Bengal had made permanent contribution to the 
treasure-house of the world’s thought, poetry and emotional wealth. After all, it 
was not politics that counted, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen (ex-divisional Commissioner), supporting the mo¬ 
tion, said that if Bengal’s activities had heen on the wrong side, if there was 
anarchism, terrorism, dissatisfaction and discontent iu Bengal, it was all the more 
important that her case should be properly represented so that the constitution they 
were going to get would be satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Bengal. 

Mr. IF. H. Thompson, on behalf of the Eurnpeao group, supported the motion 
and said that Mr. Kasem’s speech was uiiforUinate. In denying duo representation 
to Bengal, ho said the British Government had been following the example of “Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhiji”, which had resulted so badly for Caste-Hindus of Bengal a 
short time ago. Let them clamour for due representation of this province on this 
occasion. 

Transfer of more Subjects to Ministers 

The House then defeated without a division, a resolution recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Government of India that, iu the opioion of the Coun¬ 
cil, rules should immediately be framed under the Government of India Act pro¬ 
viding for all provincial subjects specified in part 2 of Schedule 1 of the Devolu¬ 
tion Eules to be administered by the Governor acting with the Ministers. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. IF. D. B. Prentice, Home Member, pointed out 
that having regard to the procedure which had already been taken and the promise 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the introduction of autonomy in 
the provinces, the House would be wise to accept the resolution as it was certainly 
an iuopportuiic moment for the discussion of the same. The Council then adjourned 
till the 2'Jrd. 


Non-Official Bili.b 

23rd. FEBRUARY -.—Over half a doxen non-official Bills were considered to-day 
by the Council in the course of two hours. 
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Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen, ex-Divisioiial Commissioner, introduced the Bill to 
amend the Calcutta Municipal Act with the object of extending franchise making 
every tax-payer s voter. At the instance of the Minister for Local Self-Covernment 
the Bill was circulated for opinion, since the Bill sought to double if not treble the 
electorate. 

The Home Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Iraffio Bill of Mr. J. N, Basu. The Committee added 
whipping for males encouraging traffic. 

Following the presentation of the Select Committee’s report on the Bejigal 
Money-lender’s Bill, Khan Bahadur Axzi%ul Huq (moveri proposed that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. Mr. iV. K. Basu moved that the BUI be recommitted to the 
Select Committee. Mr. IK D. R. Prentice, Home Member, said that the Bill as 
emerged out of the Select Committee was dilFerent from what it was and Govern¬ 
ment wanted time to consult not only judicial but revenue officers regarding the 
efifect of the provisions of the Bill on rural economic life. He, therefore, supported 
the motion for recommittal, which was passed without a division. 

At the instance of the Minister for Local Self-Oovernment a non-official Bill to 
further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1082 was circulated. The Minister 
pointed out that the Bill would affect the principle of the Act vvhich came into force 
in December last and it would be expedient to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

H. £. the Governor’s Address 

28th. FEBRU 4RY :—Addressing the Council, H. E, the Governor referred to the 
most serious of the political problems viz., the existence of a terrorist conspiracy, 
with ramifications extending throughout and beyond the limits of the province. The 
record of the year had been marred by a number of deplorable outrages as a result of 
which four valued servants of the Government had lost their lives. It was an el^ 
mentary obligation of the Government lo combat the menace by all means at their 
disposal. In this connection, the Governor referred to the steps taken for strength¬ 
ening the police, by quartering troops which was an indication of the determination, 
to grapple effectively with (he situation. 

‘‘Civil Disobedience” added the Governor, “except in a few areas, is no longer an 
active menace. Though the mischief in many places is only latent, still it is liable 
to break out fresh if the grip of the law be relaxed.” The Governor thanked the 
Council for the timely recognition of the need for arming the Executive with excep¬ 
tional powers. This co-operation of the Council was reflected in the increasing dis¬ 
position on the part of the general public to support and assist the Government in 
the task of maintaining peace and good order. 

Apart from minor incidents, the province, the Governor observed, had been on 
the whole free from outbreaks either of communal or agrarian disorder. Turning to 
the economic sphere, the Governor said that the jute market with which the pros¬ 
perity of the province was closely bound up bad been deplorable. Tea had also fal¬ 
len on evil days, though there was a fair prospect. Measures had been agreed upon 
which should result in establishing the market conditions at an improved level. The 
prices of paddy had touched record during the year. 

Thanking the Retrenchment Committee for their labours, the Governor said that 
Bengal’s standard expenditure had been always low. If the expenditure per head in 
l9:i9-30, instead being as low as Rs. 2-8, had been as high as the figure just over 
Rs, 4 in Madras, not to speak of the figure of lls. 8-4 in Bombay, the scope for 
retrenchment would have been much greater and the task of producing a balanced 
budget would have been an achievement which could be accomplished without per¬ 
manently impairing the efficiency of the administrative machine. 

Referring to the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations for a reduction of 
the size of the Cabinet from seven to five, the Governor said that it was not worth 
while to incur the disadvantages of disorganising the existing arrangements for the 
sake of small saving. 

Concluding, the Governor asked whether the resulis of the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment in the province and its representatives on the various Round Table Conferences 
were going to ensure a full measure of benefit for the province or whether they in 
part were going to be frittered away as a result of the conduct of a section of 
those on whose behalf these efforts had been made. Expenditure had been incurred 
in combating the various subversive movements amounting to Rs. lakhs 

in the past three years. That sterile expenditure was still going on. If it be 
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rendered fruitful—if the talent which was now applied in an atten^t to frustrate 
the policy of the Government be directed to constructive channels—Bengal, in spite 
of inherent difficulties, could look forward under the new dispensation to a future in 
every way worthy of her distinguished part and again hold her head high in the 
counsels of Greater India. 


General Ditcutiion of Budget 

A strong plea for reduction in the strength of the Cabinet_ was urged by Mr. 
fV. h. Thompson. Leader of the British Group in the Council, when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced, following the address by His Excellency the 
Governor and interpellstions. About a dozen members participated in the discussion. 
While the speakers congratulated the Finance Member on his speech, none congratu¬ 
lated him on the Budget, 

Mr. J. N. Oupta pleaded for a more sympathetic and statesmanlike policy in 
the matter of dealing with the political situation. “Let the Government suppress 
lawlessness, kill the germ of anarchy and revolution by all means, but surely a 
great, all powerful but wise and far-reaching Government should know when to 
stay their hands.” 

Mr. Thompson considered that it was a matter for regret that the close of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms should be marked by such a budget. He added that 
his group was somewhat disappointed with His Excellency’s decission as regards 
the Cabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group was somewhat disappointed with His Excel¬ 
lency’s decision as regards the tlabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group favoured reduction 
by one member and one Minister, but did not want a n auction in the salary indi¬ 
vidually beyond five p. c. cut. As regards the salary of the President of the Coun¬ 
cil the European group did not favour any cut. Mr. Thompson appealed to the 
Government to make primary education attractive to the cultivators. He asked the 
Government to borrow money through the India Government and build schools for 
cultivators employing the Bhadralok unemployed as teachers. This had a bettor 
chance of relieving unemployment, than the coutemplated scheme of the Minister. 

1*1. MARCH i—Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal Loader, asked the Government to follow 
a spirit of conciliation in dealing with the political situation on the eve of the 
inauguration of the new Reforms. Proceeding, Mr Basu said that a state of panic 
seemed to be prevailing amongst those responsible for the maintenance of Law and 
Order. It was necessary, be admitted, for the advancement of the country that 
subversive movements should be put down, but it did not appear that the Govern¬ 
ment had been doing anything to grapple with the disease. They were spending 
money for the treatment of symptoms, leaving the disease alone. The speaker also 
said that there did not appear to be any indication that serious attempts had been 
made to enlist the active co-oporatioii of the people, who were peacefully inclined. 
Mr Bose concluded ; Let not the Government make the mistake of not doing all 
that they could to establish goodwill amongst the people, before the new system of 
administration is brought into being. 

Khan Bahadur Momen (Retired Divisional Commissioner) raised his voice of 
protest in respect of recruitment to tho ordinary services, as the result of which 
Madrasis and Punjabis came to Bengal and ousted the children of the soil from all 
important offices. Ho asked the Goveruraeut to make future recruitments for 
Ordiua^ services from among Bengalis only, including those domiciled in Bengal. 
Khan Bahadur Momen stated that to him provincial autonomy was inconsistent 
with the existence of All India services in the province over which this Council 
had no control. He insisted that as fat as the Indian personnel of the services 
were concerned, recruitment must be from Bengal. This however did not mean that 
he wan ed to do away with the services of foreigners. In respect of subjects 
requiniig specialities, he was prepared to go abroad for experts and pay them 
handsomely. 

Mr. C. Q. Cooper (European) entered a very emphatic protest against the imposi¬ 
tion of salt tax ill Bengal which mainly benefited the traders in other parts of India 
at the cost of the Bengal consumers. Protesting against the imposition of the salt- 
tax Mr. Cooper said : “I do not know how far Bangui under the new constitution 
will be able to object to being sacrificed for the benefit of traders from other parts 
of India. But from tho point of view of the consumers in Bengal, tho new tax 
TepreseutB a dead loss of Rs 29 lakhs, and the only benefit to the Central Revenue 
is one ialdi and to the Bengal revenue seven lakhs. If the Bengal GoTerumeut 
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Btill require this revenue it will be much more satisfactory for Bengal if the money 
is raised by the imposition of a relatively smallar tax equally on Aden and foreign 
salts”. More than a dozen speakers took part in the general discussion,but for want 
of a quorum, the house rose half an hour earlier and adjourned till March 13. 

Bengal Local Sijln-Govt. (2nd. Amend.) Amending Bill 

I3th. MARCH .■—On the motion of the Minister Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, the 
Council passed the Bill amending the Bengal Local Self-Government (second 
Amendment) Act, providing joiiit electorate with reservation of seats in the local 
self-govorning institutions for minorities by 63 to 19 votes. Moving the Bill the 
Minister remarked that the House stood committed to the principle of this Bill. 

Maulvi Tarnwnddin Khan remarked that the Bill was a retrograde rncasure. He 
therefore n.sked the House to accept his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. S. M. Bose reminded Mr. Tamizuddin of Mr. Fazlul Haq’s speech at 
the last session, in connection with the Municipal Act. that they were prepared to 
extend the same conccasion to Hindus in self-governing institutions where Hindus 
were in a minority. 

Expressing surprise at the turn the debate has taken, the Minister said that no 
good would be served by circulation, as public opinion was already known. 

The motion for circulation was lo.st by 66 to 22 vote.s. 

After the Bill had been considered clause by clause, the Minister moved for its 
final passage. Opposing the motion, Mr. A%,ixHl lliiq asked the Minister' to come 
forward with a definite proposal, as he did not wish to give a large charter to 
district offici.ala and to the .Secretariat to manipulate election in the way they liked. 

Maulvi Naushcr Ali wanted an assurance that the majority would not be 
reduced to the position of a minority. Mr. 11. S. Suhrawardy said that everyone 
in his group was against Mr. Fazlal Hati’s remark and took Mr. Fazlul Haq 
to task for that, Mr. J. fj. Bamtsrjee said that had Mr. Huq been present to¬ 
day they would not have had the courage to recant. Replying, the Minister mid, that 
the Governmoiit bad no intention to bring in this Bill, but hid to do'so on account 
of the wishes of members belonging to different groups. The Bill was passed. 

Offxcal Bills 

The Council then passed the Opium ( Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1931 on the 
motion of the Ilon’ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy. lieplying to a motion by Mr. Kishori 
Mohan Ohoudhury, which was lost, for omission oi the clause 4 (1) relating to 
punishment, the Hnn’ble Minister said that international trafiieking in _ opium had 
become serious and the fine of one thousand rupees and 2 years’ imprisonment 
provided in the Bill was light. 

The Council passed the Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation [Amendment) Bill. 1932, 

On the motion of Hon’ble Mr. Moodhead, llie Calcutta Port (Amendment) Bill' 
1932 was passed. 

The ihwrah Municipal (Temporary Provision) Bill wa.s also passed. 

Bengal and the Foona Pact 

14th. MARCH?:— Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjea, speaking to-day on his resolution con¬ 
demning the Poona Pact, declared that “pollution” in the sense in which it existed 
in Madras did not exist, in Bengal, although special classes under th.at label were 
manufactured in '.he political laboratory of Mr. Prentice fLaughter). It was not 
too late, added the mover, to redress the unfair and monstrous injastice comtnitted 
on Beng.alis, who had done nothing to deserve this. Mr. Bannerjeo attacked the 
Poona pact on three grounds. Bengal Hindus were no party to it. The Pact was 
inapplicable to Betgal as there was no Depressed Class problem in the province and 
judged from the witerion of untoiiehability only four seats should go to the De¬ 
pressed Classes, whose numbers did not e.xcecd ten lakhs. Lastly, the Poona Pact 
was injurious to Hindu interests and was far worse than the Premier’s Award. Mr. 
Bannerjea said : “An injury to the cause of Bengal’s solidarity, an injury to the 
cause of nationd solidarity i.s going to be perpetrated in the name of one and under 
the eountename of one w)io.sc name would go down to history as the chief martyr 
in the canseof Nationalism. That the apostle of Nalionalism should have proved to 
bo the groAost enemy to Nationalism of Bengal is one of the tr.agedies of the situa¬ 
tion—a situation which more than anythin^ else pains me much mote than the 
Premet’s award or Mr. Gandhi's award.’’ 

Mr. Amulya Bay twitted the “Hindu Mahasabha” mentality of the mover, 

34 
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whose “Brahraanical training” was responsible for this motion which, in the 
speaker’s view, was a travesty of facts. If Mr. Bannerjea did not object to the Depres¬ 
sed Classes’ representation in the Central Legislature, why should he refer to the 
“peculiar circumstances of Bengal”—a peculiarity which did not exist ? After 
quoting instances where Depressed Classes men could not get elected by local consti¬ 
tuencies, Mr. Roy concluded that Mr. Bannerjea and his ftiends who opposed the 
Poona Agreement, which was an All-India Agreement were really opposed to the 
elevation of the Depressed Classes who it was well to remember, were their own 
kith and kin. Mr. tf. M. Bose accorded hearty support to the resolution, and 
maintained the Poona Pact divided Bengal Hindus. Moulvi Abdus Samad, the only 
Mahomedan Councillor to support joint electorate for Mahomedans, condemneu 
the Poona Pact, which, in his opinion, deprived Hindus of their birth-right. Mr. 
Amnda Mohan Poddar submittou that the Poona Pact was supeifluous, so far as 
Bengal was concerned. 

Mr. Multimd Behari Miillich, opposing the resolution, closely examined the 
mover’s speech, and declared that Mr. Jitendridal did not uiulorstand para four of 
the Premier’s Award. Notwithstanding Mr. Baniierjea’a proteslations, the fact wp 
that certain Depressed Class Hindus were denied political and social rights in 
Bengal. The speaker asked if Mr. Bannoijea disputed the repri sentative character 
of leaders like Pandit Malaviya who had signed the Poona Agrecinont in which after 
six months Mr. Banuetjea discovered new Haws. 

2he Ilon’bla Mr. Prentiee, T’olitical Member, speaking for the Government, ex¬ 
plained why he had agreed to take up iho special motion. After explaining the 
Premier’s Award and the story of the Poona Paet, the speaker referred to the un¬ 
animous acceptance of the Pact in Bengal in tlie earlier days. His inipressiotl was 
that the Pact was referred to Bengal, and the Hindus of the province had accepted 
it wholesale. Ho would appeal to Bengal to await the White Paper, which was 
shortly duo to bo published, and then submit to the Govetnmetit her unanimous re¬ 
commendation. Explaining the Governraeul’a position, he said that they were not 
taking part in the voting on the motion. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta eharaeforised Ihe Poona Pact as a monument of 
political folly, Moulvi Abdul Karim maintained that the, mentality of thof# like the 
pevioua speaker was rosponsibla for the demand of separate electorate by Mussal- 
mrans and the Depressed Classes. The Poona Pact had been published in the Gov¬ 
ernment Gazeltoe and in Iiidiati Press in order to elicit public opiuioti. None criti¬ 
cised the Pact then, imt everyone blessed It, If tlie Pact was meant to persuade Mr. 
Gandhi to break his historic fast, why did not the Castc-Hindus of Bengal repudiate 
it iimncdiatcly after the Mahatma's break of the fast ? He declared that if Caste- 
Hindus were more Catholic and less nnrrow-tniAded, there would bo no demand for 
separate electorates by Muslims or Depressed Classes. 

At this stage closure was applied and agreed to. 

The Council carried the motion by 36 votes agtiinst 27, the Government and Eu¬ 
ropean blocks not taking part in the voting. 

Voting on Budget GranU— Land Revenue Demand 

15th, MARCH Voting on Budget Grants commenced to-day when the Council 
voted the total demand of Es ;i7,94,000 for expenditure under the head ‘ Land 
Revenue”. Out of a hundred cut motions for reduction and refusal of grant only 
ten were moved, the majority being lost without a division, while the rest were 
withdrawn. 

Excise Demanu 

The Minister for Local Self-Government then moved a demard for Rs 17,05,009 
under the head ‘•Excise”. Moving the demand Mr. B. P. Bingha Toy, Minister, said 
that the policy the department followed had been one of maxiuum revenue and 
minimum consumption. The Government were seriously tbinkiug whether a change 
of policy was called for. 

16th. MARCH Mr. Amulyadhan Roy raised the question of fie appointment 
of the Depressed Classes men or of the scheduled classes iu the Excise Department. 
The Minister exptes.sed sympathy with the motion, which was, however, 'nst. 

A keen debate ensued over Mr. Ray’s “cut” urging the granting of liceiBes for 
excise shops to Depressed Classes. Mr. Ray bitterly complained that edvtated 
members of his cominuiiity were not treated properly in this respect. He wo^^d 
urge representation according to population. Rev, B. A. Nag wondered why the 
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Depressed Classes should be broufrht to the demoralisiug alniosphcre of the grog¬ 
shop. Minister B. P. Singh Roy replied (hat the Government made no difference 
between the educiUcd men of one comniuiiity and another. 

The motion was njected without a division. 

Mr. P. Bannerjee (Nationalist) unpiicccssfully r.aistd the question of rewards to 
private persons. The House n jietcd Mr. K. M. Chaudhury’s motion for reduction 
of the Exe.ise grant by Rs. 50,LOO. 

The Governmont’s failure to devote the Salt contribution from the Central 
Government for the orgiinisalion and manufacture of salt in Bengal was subjected 
to criticism by Mr. Narendra Kumar Bnsu who. sponsoring his token “cut”, quoted 
Sir George Sehnsler’s as.suraiice in the Assembly that the Provincial Governments 
would undertake the encouragement anil development of the salt industry from the 
grants made by the. Iinp<‘,rial Goveinment. Salt manubicture in this province was 
not only ])os.sible, but feasible. Without calling it a breach of faith, the mover 
would condemn the Government’s action in spending the grant for purposes other 
than what it was earmaikcd for. 

Mr. Ihompson (Leader of the European group) explained that good salt could 
not be produced in Bengal. Mr. P. N. Quha slated that be could not understand 
how and wlicrc Be.ngal’s good salt, which was available till a hundred years ago, 
had my.stcriou.sly vanished. Dr. Naresh Sen Gupta declared that the question was a 
clear one, nameiy, wheiher the Bengal Government had or had not spent the 
Government of India’s grant to stiinulate the industry. Did they give bounties to 
the struggling private industry which, foreign eonipi tilion was seeking to kill ? The 
speaker rememberid that in his young days, he was told that cotton cloth manu¬ 
facture in Bengal was uiiprofltable and impossible in the face of Bombay’s compe¬ 
tition. A'ct, to-day, Bengal was a large producer of cotton cloth and that industry 
had come to stay. Bimiliar were “the dilhcullies” that were trotted forth in respect 
of the salt iiidnsiry. 

The Jlon’ble Mr. Wondhead (Finance Member) replying for the Government 
denied any breach of faith on their part, and read out extracts from the correspon¬ 
dence between the Government of Bengal and the Government of India, to show 
that the Local Government’s inquiry into the subject did not encourage them to 
rush forward, l.arge scale production in any case was not a practical position, 
because local salt would cost Rs 81-4 per cwt., while other salt was available for lls 66. 
The Finaiice Member rcpudialed the suggestion that the Government had no 
sympathy with the object of the resolution, lie added that the Government would 
continue their experiment. 

The Hoiiao divided and rejected the motion by 64 against 27 votes. 

Mr. H. li. Norton then moved a token cut of Us ICO in the excise demand, to 
discuss fresh avenues of excise taxation. Mr. Xorioii suggested taxation on pan. 

Without a discussion, the House divided and rejecud tlie motion by 80 to 59 
votes. The guillotine was now applied, and the entire Excise demand was voted, 
Stamivs and Eorkst Dic.mand 

All (he non-oflicial motions in respect of Stamps and Forests being defeated, the 
Council voted tlio entire demand of lls. 4,78,000 under Stamps, and Rs 8,35,000 
under Forests. The House had just passed on to the Registration demand, when it 
adjourned. 

RUfilSTllATION & “SCIIEDUI.ED TaXES” DEMAND 

17th. MARCH Tlic Council granted to-day a sum of Rs. 18,27,000 on the 
motion of the Minister, the Hon’blc Mr. K. Naximuddin for Registration and Es. 
5,000 at the inslancc of the Finance Member for “Scheduled Taxes”. 

Mr. P. Bannerjee inovi d a token cut of Rs. lOO on the demand under 
“Scheduled Taxes” in order to show lire need for starling a Slate lottery 
managed by the non-ollieials in aid of hospitals of Bengal. Mr. Banerjce strongly 
criticised the Government’s plea of jiancity of funds. But Government must 
wake up to the fact th.at there was absolutely no accommodation in hospitals, 
outdoor or indoor. Even ch.iritable dispensaries bad ceasetl to wmrk. The poor 
cultivators cannot afford. The plea of “illegality” of a lollery need not stand in 
the w'aj; ; for law can be cliangcd. The Irish Sweep Stakes had contributed 88 
lakhs in aid of hospitals in the first year, said Mr. Banerjce. That should set 
au example. 

The Ho7i’ble Mr. Woodhead, replying, said (hat the Government policy had been 
for many years one of opposition to lotteries ou the ground that they encourage 
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gambling instinct. Another difficulty was that once a lottery was sanctioned for one 
purpose, they would have got to make for other purposes. Nor was a State lottery a 
good business proposition. The ten-rupee ticket, said the Hou’ble Finance Member' 
18 really worth only Bs. 5. The cost of inanngemeut did not pay. 

The cut motion was negatived by 51 to 36 votes. 

The original demand of Rs .5,(XX) for “Scheduled taxes” was voted. 

When the demand of Ka. 18,27,(XK) for expenditure under head “Registration” 
was discussed, Mr. Abdus Samad moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to criticise the 
policy of recruitment of sub-Registrars. Mr. Samad said that there were depress¬ 
ed classes among Mahomedans as among the iJiiidus and Government should give 
jobs as much to the former as to the latter. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. JT. Nax,imuddin, replying, said:—“There exists no backward 
classes among the Moslems. There is no other reply necessary”. 

The demand under “Registration” w.as voted. 

Ierioation Demand 

The Hou’blo Sir A. K. Ohuxnavi moved a grant of Es. 35,05,(X)0 for expenditure 
under “Irrigiation”, Dr, A. C. Sen-Gupta strongly criticised the lack of an 
Irrigation policy on the part of the Government which had an over-expensive 
cadre. To this Hon’ble Sir Abdel Karim put forward the plea of an Herculean 
task for the Irrigation department. The discusion was not concluded when 
the Council adjourned. 

ISth. MARCH The demand'of Rs. .35,05,000 for expcndilure under head “Irriga¬ 
tion” was voted to-day. A sum of Rs. 1,000 for expenditure under head “Interest on 
other obligations” was also voted. 

General An ministation Demand 

The demand for a reduction iu the siwi of the Executive Council was made by 
several members. The Hou’ble Mr. IF. D. R. Prcniice moved the demand for 
a grant of Rs. 99,40,000 for expenditure under head “General Administration.'’ 

Mr. N. K. Ba&u moved to reduce the .Executive Council demand of Rs. 13,000 
by fifty per cent with a view to reduce the size of the Execitiivo Council. The 
number of speakers was longer than ovtr the oihi r motions and the lime taken was 
over an hour and half. Mr. J. N. Gupta, from his pcTBonal executive experience 
of over a quarter of a ctuiury, heartily sti| ported (he motion and said the Executive 
Council could bo conveniently rcdiietd by half without impairing efficiency. 
Mr. Santi Shekkaremar Roy. however, diftend from the view and opposed the 
reduction in the size of the 'Executive Council because landlords and zemindars 
would lose the opportunity of serving therein. Rai Bahadur Keshav Bannerjr.a, on 
the other hand, reminded the Government of the gloomy picture drawn by the 
Finance Member of Rengal’s finances und urged the reiluction. The Jlon’ble Air, 
Prentice complained of over-work for the existing meinlters and said that reduction 
was impracticable. The Chief Beerctarj Mr. Retd explained (he difficulties in the 
Revenue Department. 

The motion was negatived without division and (he House adjourned till 20th. 

20lh. MARCH :—The House defeated two token cuts to-day, the first drawing 
attention to the “apathy of the Government iu not an.swering important and relevant 
questions of the members of the Council” and the second, calling attention to non- 
aceeptance of recommendations of the Retrenchmeut Committee as regards the 
Reserved Departments.” 

Reduction of Minibturs’ Salaries 

The Council rejected a number of proposals to reduce the salaries of the three 
Ministers. In the course of the debate, it was made clear that these motions were 
pure economy “cuts”, and were not intended to be censure motions. 

Mr. N. K. Basu, moving his '■cut”, maintained that the idea of prestige depending 
on higher salaries had now been exploded a.s a myth. 

Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee stressed the fact that there was no country in the 
world where a salary of Rs 64,000 annually was payable to Ministers. He challenged 
the Home Member to point out a single iustaiiee in the history of the world, where 
an equal salary was paid to Ministers. Mr. Mukherjee alluded to the salary of the 
German President, who got only Rs 55,000 and said that in one respect, their 
Ministers had out-Hindeuburged President Uiudenburg. The speaker then referred 
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to the example shown by the Bombay Ministers, who had voluntarily accepted Bs. 
4000 per month. He failed to understand why their Ministers should not emulate 
Bombay’s example. . , 

Opposing all the ‘cut’ motions, Mr. J- L. Banncrjce said that if four ra^bers were 
required to the Reserved side, more than four vvere required on the Transterred 
side. Ministers were their servants, and by crippling them they would be crippling 
themselves. , u . 

Mr. W. D. R. Frentjee, Home Member, said that as regards the number ot 
Ministers, it was fixed bv the Governor under the Government of India Act. Healing 
with the question of salary, he said that it was a general truth that in this country 
status very largely depended on pay. He added that it would be departing from tne 
repeated clecisiona of the House if they gave a lower pay now and suggested tnat 
the Council should maintain the present salary until the new Constitution came 
into being. 


Education Transferred Demand 

21st. MARCH ;—The Council, to-day, rejected the cut motion of Mr. J. F. 
Bannerjce, expressing dissatisfaction with the policy of the Education Minister in be 
administration of his Department. Asking the House to reduce the demand ot Ks. 
1,81,600 under the head ‘Education’ by Es. 100, Mr. Baiincrjee said that compared 
to his two colleagues, the Educalion Minister possessed a blank rcimrd. lleierring 
to the appointments in the department, Mr. Bannerjoe said that there had been a Qis- 
tinot communal bias in the conduct of the Minister in that respect, . i 

The Minister, Mr. Naziniuddin, replying, stated that the Goveniment dm not bring 
forward a Bill for University reform, firsl^ because the University had cilee.tcd some 
reforms itself and, secondly, because the tlniversity requested the Government to allow 
it to have its say on the final recommendations of the Government, 
primary education, the Minister said that the main difficully in giving eltect to tne 
Primary Education Act lay in the fact that enforcement of the Act presupposed tna 
imposition of an education cess and at the present moment, none could conceive of 
an additional tax being levied on the zamindar or ryot. As regards the 

appointment of Muslims, the Minister maintained that actually more Muslims had not 
been appointed than the number Govci'iiment approved, and the appointments tnaoe 
were justified on their merits. Denying the allegation, the Minister took his stand 
on the Government circular reserving a certain number of posts for Mahoraedans 
on minimum qualifications. Explaining why Muhoracdans preferred to have a 
certain number of teachers of their own community, he said that it had been found 
human nature being what it was—that noii-Mahomedan students got more help 
out of college hours from Hindu Professors. 

Demand under Administration of Justice 
The House sanctioned the entire demands of Mr, W. D. R. Prentice, Home Mem¬ 
ber, for Rs. 99,49,000 for General Administration and Rs. 77,71,000 for the Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. During the disciwision on the demand for “Justice, the House 
rejected a cut, moved by Mr. N. K. Basil, by 41 votes to 40, calling attention 
to the system of hearing second appeals by junior Judges, silting singly. 


Demand under Jails 

22nd. MARCH The grievances of “Political prisoners regarding diet, accommo¬ 
dation, bad treatment and non-supply of mosquito curtains’’ were discussed 
to-day when by a token cut, a noii-oUicial member criticised the general policy 
of the Jail Department. 

Sir F. O. Mitter, Mernber-in-Oharge of Jails, pointed out that the Government 
did not recognise 'political prisoners’ as such. These formed a small proporUon of 
the total Jail population in the province, which was nearly 20,000. He added that, 
uiifoi'tuiiately, persona in authority were sometimes forced to apply the drastic 
provisions of the Jail Code, because some people, who for political reasons courted 
imprisonment, tried to make jail administration difficult. 

The token ‘cut’ was lost by 64 votes to 19. The House sanctioned the total de¬ 
mand of Rs. 48,50,000 for Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Demand Under Police 

Mr. W. D. R. Prentice moved for a grant of Rs. 2,10,71,000 for Police. 
Mr. Prentice said that the permanent police force in the city and the province 
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remainfid much the sams during tho last six years. If oonditiona returned to normal 
the expenditure on the Police would be reduced. 

Two “cut” motions were moved to criticise the policy of the Government ree,rub 
ting non-Bengalis to the ranks of Inspectors ami Sub-Inspectors, etc. and to 
demand the a|)|)ointment of sergeants from among Bengalees and others domiciled in 
the province. Mr. Pruuft'cu'.said tluit experie-uee had shown that a European force was 
required to deal with certain aspects of Police work iii the city. As regards 
Inspectors, etc., the majority of the iippointmcnts went to Bengalis. 

The cut motions were lost. The llonse then adjourned. 

23r(]. MARCH On the motion of the IloniB Member, the Council voted the 
entire grant for ‘Police’ to-day. The question of “unrestricted gambling in carnivals” 
was raised througli a token cnt,reDlyin(f to'vvliich Mr. Prc.iitice poiiitedout that orders 
were issued to the police to do all in their p.ovvor to put a stop to it, and so far as 
he was aware, the orders were carried out. He added that the proposals to deal 
with gambling were under consideration. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The “bribery and corruption in tra/fic management” and “the increased corruption 
in the department, with particular reference to the tralFic police,” wore referred to 
by Mr, Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai and Mr. P. Baner/i by means of two token 
cuts. Both alleged that monthly payments were made by bus-owners to the Police 
to avoid harassment. Mr. Ji, N. Reid, Chief Bcitrelary, said that it was a 
matter which the Government did not treat lightly. Tlie Government regarded it 
with the utmost aversion and the ollicers had very definite instructions to deal with 
ih If any polio olficcr was caught taking bribes, he would bo at once dismissed 
without hesitation. Both the “cuts’’ were rejected. 

By a token “cut” of ten rupees, Mr. J. N. Gupta (retired) drew attention to 
the “failure of the Government to give ciTcet to tlie recommendation of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee for reorganisation of (he Calcutta Police.” 

Replying, the Hume Member said that the Government were dealing as quickly 
as possible with the tcoommendations of the committee and pointed out that it was 
impossible to accept some recommcndalimis. For instance, Government were con¬ 
vinced, conditions being wiiat they wore, that they could not reduce the number of 
Deputy Commissioners'of the Special Branch which dealt with terrorism. 

The cut motion was lost. 

OiHEE Demands 

The Council in quick succession voted the demands of tlio Finance Member for 
Rs. 3,720,00 for Ports and Pilotage, Rs. 20,000 for Scientific Departments, and Es. 
10,43,000 for Education reserved. 

Education (nESEitvED) Demand 

25th. MARCH Replying to a token cut motion in the Council to-day, on the 
question of co-cducation in English high Bciiools, Mr. K. Naximuddin, Edueatiou 
Minister, said that pcrsniially he thought co-cducation in the villages would intro¬ 
duce a new clement of friction, dividing the people seriously, and ultimately affec¬ 
ting the effiiiency of the institutions. The University policy of permitting 
co-education up lo the age of ten, according to the Minister, was a wise one. Ha, 
however, promised to forward the iiroceedings of the debate to the University for 
consideration. 'I'hc motion was willidrawn. 

By a token cut, Mr. IP. H. Wordsworth asked an explanation from 
Government, wlicther they had abandoned the intention of modifying the constitution 
of the Ujiivcrsiiy, and setting up a separatu organisation for the administration of 
Secondary Educ.ition. The Minister said that tJio Government had no such 
intention now. The first reason was inadequate finance and thu second was the 
impending Constilutiunal reforms, when the present attitude of lioslility might 
change. The “cut” was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 27th, 

Education & Medical Demand 

27th. MARCH :—The Council voted to-day Rs. 1,07,06,000 for Education ( Trans¬ 
ferred ) and Rs. 4 2,94,010 for Medical. 

In connection witli tlie demand under Education, an animated debate ensued 
following the token cut of Mr. O. R. Vain, urging the slowing down of University 
education, until primary education had further advanced. This received serious 
opposition from all sections, including the Education Minister. 
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Opposing the motion, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukherji, on behalf of the Calcutta 
University, claimed that the present system of University education, despite its 
manifest faults, had achieved striking results, in that it had aroused the national 
consciousness of this vast country. 

Mr. IF. C. Wordsworth, supporting Mr. Mnkerji, remarked that Europeans in 
India forgot that vphilo in England, men could find their way to the different 
professions by a variety of ways, in this country it was hardly possible for any one 
to get any work of a dignified kind, uidess he passed through a University, 

Khan Bahadur Ax,i%xul tlaq on behalf of Mahomedans opposed the motion, not 
only on general grounds but also on the special grounds that bis community, 
which was so long backward in University education, should not be debarred from 
receiving it, when it was possible for them to do so. 

Beplying to the debate, the Education Minister said that they could not accept 
the proposal that the present activities of the University should be curtailed. Even 
if the proposal was accepted and a certain amount of money diverted from University 
or primary education, the money available would be .so small that it would not in 
any way materially improve the present position of primary education in Bengal. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Public Health Demand 

28lh. MARCH :—The Council sanctioned the Minister’s demands for Ks. 38,63,000 
for Public Hoaltb. Hon’bie Mr. Singh Roy claimed that they spent more in this 
respect than the rest of India. Much more could be done, but for “ministry-baiting”, 
which was depriving Bengal of the full advantage of the present constitution. 

Othee Demands Voted 

Nawab Faroqui demanded Es. 11,46,(XX) for Industries, referring in this connec¬ 
tion to the provision of over one lakh for the relief of the Bhadralog unemployed. 

29th MARCH :—The Council granted Es. 11.4G,(X)0 for “Industries’', Rs. 1,99,000 
for “Miscellaneous Departments”, Its. 71,47,CXX) for “Civil Works”, Rs. 66,(100 for 
“Famine Relief” and Its, 20,37,000 for “Btatioiiary and Printing”. All the Budget 
demands for 1933-34 were granted. 

Expenditure tor Troops in Bengal 

Hon’ble Mr. Woodhead moved a supplementary grant of Rs, 60,000 for 
expenditure for troops in Bengal. Maidvi Tlassan AH moved a token cut of 
Rs. 100 on the above grant and thereby entored a protest against the recent shooting 
of 2 Mahomedans at Chittagong by the troops. Mr. H. N. lieid, Chief Secretary, 
replying expressed profound regret and assured the House that proper compensation 
would be made to the relatives of the vielims ooiicenied. Mr. Reid doubted very 
much if the incident was a casein which blame could be fastened justly on any one. 
The motion was lost by 49 votes to 16. The entire demand of Rs. 60,000 for 
the troops was voted. 

The Immoral Traffic Bill 

30th. MARCH :—The Council discussed the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Bill, 1932 which was taken into consideration, on the motion of Mr. J. N. Basa, as 
reported by the Select Committee. A recommittal motion having been lost the Bill 
was taken clause by clause and reached only the 4lh clause out of a total of 24 
clauses. Mr. J. N. Basu in moving the consideration of the Bill said there had been a 
difficulty experienced by the Select Committee regarding the definition of the word 
“brothel”. The Select Committee carefully considered the matter. Their point of 
view was that the Bill was intended to suppress Immoral “Traffic”, rather than 
prostitution. There was one broad feature of the Bid, said Mr. Basu. The Bill 
originally drafted w.as ijitendod to apply to both males and females. But the Select 
Commiteee had taken out all references to male persons. 

Moving a motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with four 
other added members on it, Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Boy said that many members 
had not had time to go through the Select Committee Report. The Bill had been 
drawn up in haste and more with enthusiasm than knowledge of the subject. In 
fact, there was very little left of the original Bill, all the clauses having been 
changed. Mr, P. Banarjee said that the Bill had been changed lock, stock and barrel. 
Eai liahadur S, N. Das observed that the Bill was a surprise at the fag end of the 
Bession, Khan Bahadur Abdul Momirt, Mr. W, C. Wordsworth, Mr. J. N. Oupta 
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and Mr. .1. L. Banerjee opposed the recommittal motion. The motion was lost by 
56 to 38 votes. 

31»t. MARCH :—The Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, 1932 was fur¬ 
ther discussed when four more clauses were disposed of to-day, none of the amend¬ 
ments being carried. Mr. Shanti SkekharBswar Roy,by way of an amendment, sought 
to legally empower the Calcutta Corporation, Municipalities and District Boards in 
Bengal to establish “licensed brothels” in conforniity with rules prescribed by the 
Local Government. Mr. IB. C. Wordsworth opposed tba motion and said that 
the majority of the civilized countries were abolitionists and there were abolitionists 
in India ; there was no reason why ‘licensed brothels” should ho established in 
India. Dr. C. SenOupta, opposing the motion, said that ‘Licensed brothels’ 

would be ‘concentrated centre of vice.’ The amondinent was withdrawn. 

Eai Bahadur Dr. Ilaruihon Ihitt moved an amendment seeking to empower ‘‘a 
headmaster of a school recognised by the University of Oalenlta or established by 
the Corporation of Calcutta or Inspector or Inspectress of Schools or the Princi¬ 
pal of a college affiliated to the “University of Calcutta” to put forward a complaint 
on which the court is to take cognisance of the offence of keeping a brothel. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. NaziiKuddin, Minister of Education, and others objecting, 
the motion was eventually lost. The Couneil then adjourned. 

I»l. APRIL :—The Suppression of the Immor.al fraffia Bill was passed by the Council 
to-day without a division. The operation of the Bill extended to the whole of 
Bengal. The Home Member explaining the Government attitude, said that it was 
One of entire benevolence. What they had done was to give help and try to make it 
workable. 

Calcutta Municipal Amknp Bill 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act was introduced by Minister S, P. 
Singh Roy, 

Mo'noN ON White Papek 

The Home Member then moved a special motion asking the House to consider the 
White Paper and recommend to the Government to forward the proceedings for in¬ 
formation to His Majesty’s Government and also for consideration by the Joint 
Select Committee. He added that the Government would not participate in the dis¬ 
cussions, except explaining facts to remove any misunderstanding. 

3rd. APRIL;—A strong condemnation of the White Paper was made by Mr. 
Shyama Prosad Uukherjee to-day, when ho observed that the proposals for cons¬ 
titutional reforms therein betrayed a lack of trust on the part of the Government in 
the Indians’ capacity to govern. The Govmnraeut had missed a great opportunity. 
And between the path of good-will and the path of ‘might is right,’ the Government 
had made its choice for the latter. Nearly all sections of the House expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction with the proposals both from the tinancial and constitutional aspects. 

Mr. W. U. Thompson, speaking on behalf of the Europeao Group, claimed 
that the Europeans had made a great sacrifice, as in the White Paper the spoils 
were going to the Indians. The Council then adjourned. 

4th. APRIL :—The constitutional proposals received an added dose of condemna¬ 
tion from nearly all sections of the House, the Moslem group being more definite 
and precise than ever. Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan was “disillusioned’’ and Mr. 
H. 8. Suhrawardy was “disappointed if not mortified”. Mr. N. K. Basu declared 
that the constitution proposed in the White Paper, hatched in the India Office, was 
a political abortion. Mr. K. Lockhart, a member of the European community, 
saia that without Congress co-operation, or the Congress policy remaining what 
it is, the introduction of the Reforms would be nothing more than waste of money. 
Mr. J. L. Banerjea was the solitary Hindu member who eartied a few claps 
from the Treasury Benches, by beginning with a pretty good number of “sugar- 
coated” phrases in coudemnatioh of the safeguards which he described as “formid¬ 
able”, easily veered round to the view that the constitution could be worked up to 
Dominion Status and more by willing men. 

The House, on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Prentice, decided to forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for consideration of the Joint 
Parlimentary Committee. The Council was then .prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSION', EOMBAY—Glh. FEBRUARY TO 24th. mAEQH 1933 

The Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Budget Session of tho Botnh.ay lygislative Council comnaenood its sittings at 
the Council Mall. Bonibny on the 6 th. February 1933. 

His E?cellency 'he Governor, opening the Si'ssion, reviewed the situation in tho 
Presidency, and cxp'^G'^'’‘'d satisfaction at ilio measure of support his Government 
had received from the iteople of the Presidency, which was sufficient for the Govern¬ 
ment to contemplate the fut"ic with the hope ‘ ihat we have got through those diffi¬ 
cult years without losing ground to an extent which wotild not prevent U8 from 

taking full advantage of bet t • 

His Excellency continued • ‘ In the political sphere we have peace. It is not, 

in all respects, the peace which have desired. It is not the peace which 

is required to enable us to Dropei''y Rtapple with the economic and constitutjonal 
problems which arc before us But '*■ which few of us had been optimis¬ 

tic enough to foresee when, in St.rinr 

raised the standard of revolt and when middle of the year, 

a large portion of the city was given ove 
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6 PEB. ’33 ] THE VILLAGE PANCHAYATS BILL 

His Excellency referred with regret to the separation of Sind from the Presi¬ 
dency, but obserred that the responsibilities which the new province would be called 
upon to discharge were of a magnitude and complexity, which would demand the 
maintenance of the highest standards of administration. 

His Excellency added : “I and my Government hope not only by our further 
efTorts and those of the deviartmenta, but also as the result of the recommendations 
of the Eeorganisafion Committee, to place a balanced budget definitely before you 
as a practical possibility in the near future Our troubles have not been due 
entirely to the world economic depression. We, in this Presidency, bad to divert, 
in order to counter a subversive political movement, a sura which in itself would 
have placed our finances on a dili'erent fooling. I devoutly hope that the steps, 
both financial and political, at whieli we are labouring day by day, will forge a 
stable future eonstimtion, leading steadily towards mutual agreement of those in 
India and those in Great Riitain. No single participant can hope to solve the pro¬ 
blem, and for this hope to fructify, it is essential that all parties should give up all 
other methods than those of reason and throw their combined weight into construct¬ 
ing the best solution. 

“We had to face in addition to the eubversivc action I have mentioned, a dimi¬ 
nution ill revenue traceable, in proportions which no man can ascertain, both to that 
movement and to the prevailing slump.” 

His Excelli ncy concluded ; “To me personally, the present Budget Session of 
the Council is I,bo last during my term of iny ollicc and one of great importance' 
My eonsiant endeavour ints been to secure (hat the macliiuc, which the new Consti¬ 
tution will take over, will be in as saii-sfactory a condition as I and my Government 
can make it.” 

The Village Pan<;iiayats Bii.l 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Governinent. then introduced the Village 
Panehayats Bill, as amended by the Sebet Committee. He said that the report of the 
Committee was a fair compromise of tlio v'ews of eonfliciing interests. The main 
idea by which tlie Select Committee was guided was that Panehayats should be 
vested wiili miiximnm powers and responsibilities, but that these must be exercised 
with caution. He had induced the Gitvernmcnt to grant Ks. 25.000 during the 
coming Budget year. T'hough the amount was small, the very fact that several 
grants had been cut off owing to finaneial stringency and this had bieu made, 
showed that the Govommciit were anxious to set up village panehayats. As the 
Government liad arrived at a decision now to spend ihe aniount, he felt that two 
or three otlieers could be appointed to organise pnneliiiy ms or in the nl'ernative 
groups of panehayala could be oiganisi d in partieuliir districts lo serve as models 
for future guidance, when funds periniiied Ihe establishment of panehayats in all 
villages. Some tneiubers, he said, liad thought it fit lo (jneslioii the competence of 
the Select Committee to ainond Clause 37 ot the draft Ibll. Their contentious were, 
firstly, that to entrust the adiniiiislraUon of jusliee lo a village bench, instead of to 
a village panehayat, as originally conlemplatid, was ultra vires, in that it introduced 
a condition which was not gc riimnc to the principle of the Bill, and which the Se¬ 
lect Committee was not competent to deal with ; and that, secondly, that this 
amendment would divest paiicliayats of their judicial powers, reducing in cousequ- 
enco their iinporiance and status, 

Rao Bahadur Naik (Surat Distvici) raised a point of order, that the Select 
Committee was introducing a piineiple which divested the village, panehayat of its 
judicial power by creating a sep iraie bench. Rao Saheb Kulkarni (Poona District) 
moved that the Bill be recommiitcd to the select committee for reconsideration. 
Sir Ahmad Rafiuddin opposed the motion. The motion was put to vote and lost. 
The Council then adjourned. 

7th. FEBUUAUY :—The second reading of Ihe Village Panehayats Bill was pro¬ 
ceeded with and a number of aniendnienis were moved, one of which sought to dis¬ 
qualify an inamdar from sitting on the panehayat of i\ village of which he was not 
a resident. Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed the 
amendment on the plea that it would entail hardship on the inamdar who had con¬ 
siderable stake in more than one village. 

Mr, R. B. Etoebank next moved .an amendment seeking to remove Ihe disqua¬ 
lification imposed upon women by the original Bill from standing for election to the 
panehayats. The amendment was carried. 
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Rao Saheh Kulkarni moved an amendment seekinp; to dtfiqnalify persona for 
election or nomination, who had not received training up to the fourth standard in 
vernacular. The amendment was opposed by Sir Rustmn Vakil, Minister, and Sir 
M. Rafiuddin. The amendment was lost without a division. 

Another amendment sought to remove disqualification for election and nomination 
to panehayats on account of imprisonment for offences not involving; moral turpi¬ 
tude or incitement to violence. Moving this amendment, Mr. Oangoli (Kanara 
District) asked whether persons like Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Nariman could be 
prevented from standing for election to P;inchayats merely because they were sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment. Sir Rus/om Vakil opposing the amendment, ii was pressed 
to a division and was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

8lh. FEBRUARY :—Mr. L. R. Ookliale (Poona City) moved an amendment to the 
effect, that funds required for proper discharge, by Panehayats of duties like super¬ 
vision of village schools and repairs to dharmasalus, shall be supplied if so desired 
by the Panehayat, by the local authority, district board or Government ns the case 
may be. Mr. O. Davis, Secretary to the (Tovoriiraciit, Legal Department, moved an 
amendment to the effect, that repairs to village schools shall not be carried out by 
Panehayat unless sufficient funds were placed at the disposal of the Panehayat or 
school board. Mr. Gokhale withdrew his amendment, whereupon the amendment of 
Mr. Davis was put to vote and carried. 

9Ui. FEBRUARY :—There was considerable controversy over Clause 37 which 
related to the power of the Government to constitute village-benches to try suits 
and cases. This clause was incorporated by the Select Oommittoe, and provided for 
the constitution of a village bench having judicial powers. Members of the village 
bench as a body would be nominated by the District Collector, from among the 
members of the Panehayat of the village. 

Mr. L. R. Ookhala ^Poona City) moved an amendment, to the effect, that 
the Village Bench should consist of oven members of whom five should be elected 
by the Panehayat, and two nominated by the Collector. Mr. J. 8. Kadri 
(Northern Division) opposed the iimendment, as it would not ennblo the Disrriet 
Collector to see that Muslims, Depressed Classes and otlier minorities were 
adequately represented on the Village Denches. Mr. Alfred Master (Colleotor), 
opposing the amendment, said that in no country except llie U. S- A. were 
judicial officers elected. Dr. Solariki (Depressed Classes) moved another amendment, 
that the Village Bench should consist of seven members, of whom five should be 
nominated by the Collector and the remaining two nominated by the Collector from 
among Muslims and Uepressed Claeses. 

Discussion was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

10th. FEBRUARY: —Only 37 out. of 115 clauses were dealt with in the 
course of a full four days’ debate. The distribution of seats on the Village Bench 
had been the bone of oontention for the last seven hours. 

The debate was conducted on communal lines. The leaders of the Depressed 
Classe.s joined issue with the Moslems, demanding communal representation on the 
Village Benches. Several amendments were moved, but each amendment met with 
the same fate, the “noes” drowning the “ayes”, a division being claimed on three 
occasions. 

The sub-section in Clause 37 ran :—“The Village Bench shall consist of five or 
seven members as may be appointed by the Collector”. Amendmenis were moved 
for appointing members of the Bench by election. This was opposed by oJBcial 
and many elected members. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Cassim Mitha that certain number of seats 
on the Village Bench should be reserved for Mabomedan and Depressed Classes to 
be nominated by the Collector. 

Doctor A7nbedkar supported the amendment. If anything hid brought disaster to 
the R, T. C., it was the academic opposition put forward by those who chose to 
forget facte, said Dr. Ambedkar. He further said that if (here was anything good 
in the coming Indian eonslilulion, it was the rcengnilion of the principle of commu¬ 
nal representation. Dr. Ambedkar liked to know if any member of the Council 
would assure him that the existing judiciary was free from communal bias. 

Discussion had not come to an end, when the Council adjourned. 
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City of Bombay Municipal, Act Amend. Bill. 

11th. FEBRUARY :—The Bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
of 1888, with a view to IransferriUK the powers and duties of the trustees for the im¬ 
provement of Ihc City of Bombay to the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bomb.'iy, was taken up for discussion in the Council to-day. 

Tl’.e vfin'istcr for Local Self-Government introducinfc the Bill, said that the step 
was taken to amalgamate the Improvement Trust of the City of Bombay with the 
Corporation under the Improvement Trust Transfer Act of 192.5. The purpose of the 
Bill, continued the Minister, was to provide machinery with the powers necessary to 
enable the Corporation to assume direct e.h.arge of the property and responsibilities 
of the Iniprvocment Trust. The Government had granted siib.stantial loans, and they 
were vitally concerned with its financial soiindnesa. The Government had made 
available an additional revenno to the extent of Rs. 8 lakhs, rising probably in fifteen 
years (o Rs. 11 lakhs. 

Mr. Meyer Nissim, supporting the Bill, said that at the conference held on 5lh 
October, a provisional nnclerstaiiding was arrived at between the representatives of 
the Government and the Corporation, by which it was agreed that the trust was 
completely to be amalgamated with the Corporation by an amendment of the Munici¬ 
pal Act and that a committee on the lines of the Btaiuimg Committee was to be 
constituted composed of twelve conucilloiB elected by the Corporation and four 
councillor.s nominated by (he Government. 

13th. FEBRUARY;—The motion for (he first reading of the Bill was carried unani¬ 
mously to-day. On the motion of the Minister it was refered to a Selet Committee. 

Bombay Fekiueb Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to further amend the Bombay Ferries Act of 1S68 was passed into law. 
By this Bill it was sought to extend the system of liecnsing to all boats plying for 
hire on any creek or river eo as to safeguard against overloading. 

Beevention of Ckiiei.ty to Animai.b Amend. Bili, 

The Home Member moved a Bill to further amend the. Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act of 1890 which was passed into law. The Council then adiourned. 

Opening of Liviuou Shop 

14ih. FEBRUARY :— Raji Mir Mahomed Baloa/i (Karachi City) moved adjourn¬ 
ment of the Council to discuss the Government policy underlying opening of liquor 
shops in the presidency especially in Karachi and Ahmedabad, in view of shops to 
be opened following the auction mi F. iiruavy 18. The Lt .ader of the House opposed 
the motion as the matter, ho said, was not urgent and the excise policy of the 
Government was the same as stated in the resolution of 1925 and applicable all 
over the presidency. The rresideut disallowed the motion. 

Bombay Trimaky Education Amend. Bill 

The Council then took up (he Bill funher to amend the Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act (fourth) 1932. Mr. B. R. Bakhale (nnnollicial nominated) moving the Bill 
suggested the desirahility of staling the upper age-limit for compulsory education at 
least up to 12 years. The present system at Bomhay under which education stops at 
eleven involves loss of a valiiablo year and ji opardisuB results already achieved, 
according to the recommendation of the Royal Commission in Labour in India. The 
motion for the first reading of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 

16th. FEBRUARY :— Sheikh Abdul Majid (Karachi) drew the attention of the 
President to certain criticisms published in the ‘Times of India’ regarding the proceed¬ 
ings of the Council and asked whether it was fair aad juslified. The President said 
that there was nothing for the Chair to take action. 

The Gambling Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. L, B, Ookhale (Poona) moved a bill to amend the Gambling Act, the object 
of which according to the mover was to confine betting on the race to persons of 
character and position and who do not go there merely for gambling, 

SUFri-EMUNTAKY GBANTS 

17th, FEBRUARY ;— B- L>. Bell, Home Member, moved for a token grant of Rs* 
10 in conncctiou with the hiring of motor transport for Bombay City Police during 
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the Hindu-Miislim riots last year. The pfant was opposed by Mr. Pestanshah Vakil 
(Ahmedabed City), on the ground that the revenues of the Presidency should not be 
utilised for iiiishappeninKH in the city. The fcraut was made. 

Another gr.pjt asked for was in respect of the destruelion by fire of the house of 
a police patel in Kaimra District. It was stated that the house was set on fire by 
participators in Civil Disobedience. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

18lh. FEBRUARY “In the next year’s budfjet, we have retrenched expenditure 
to the extent of Jls. 28 lakhs, but we have to provide for increased cxpCTiduure to 
the extent of Ks. 53 lakhs, the chief items of which nvc Rs. IG lakhs under 
debt and pension charges, Rs. 12 lakhs for irrigation in Sind, Rs. Id lakhs for 

reduction in the emergency pay cut from ten to five per cent, and Rs. 7 lakhs for 

primary education and village Paiichayata. This in a nutshell is the slate of 
finances of the Bombay Govcmmciit for 193.'!-‘t4”. 

The above observation was made by the Finance Me-mher, introducing the Bud¬ 
get estimates for 19S3-34 in (ho Council to-day. lie said that expenditure was 
reduced by Rs, 110 lakhs in the I9.3it-3'J budget, while the revenue deficit bud- 
gete'd for the current year was Rs. 59 lakhs. The latest estimates showed that 

there would bo betterment in revenue to the extent of Rs. 27 lakhs and reduction in 
expenditu c of 6 lakhs, so that the budgeted deficit of 59 lakhs was expected to bo 
reduced to Rs. 27 lakhs. 

The Finance Member reviewing the finances of the Bombay Government said 
that the most important sources of revenue such ns Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, 
etc., had lately been shrinking. A comparison of ihe average receipts from 

1921-22 to 1929-30 under ihese main heads with the figures of the financial years 
1930 to 1933 showed that the receipts had dicreascd to a total (xteiit of over Rs, 4 
crores in these three years, which showed clearly that the sources of revenue 
allotted to the Bomluiy Govnrninent had been dwindling instead of expanding. 
Atiother factor contributing to the dec-line in the iiieome, the Finance Member 
thought, was the withdrawal of the reeuning grants by the Government of India 
after ihe Reforms. In twelve years, 1921-22 to 1932-33, excluding the capital 
expenditure, the development schemes told heavily upon the fianuces of the Bombay 
Governinciu costing Rs. S'/i crores. 

The Government to-day was facid with a fiu.aneial position, fundamenially worse 
than it was at the beginning of the Reforms period to the exient of Rs. 261 lakhs 
a year owing to factors entirely ouisidi! its control. The Finance Member, however, 
hoped that the linanei's of the Government would improve during tlie course Of the 
coming year to such an extent that they need not borrow to cover the 
deficit. Concluding, the Finance Member rerjuired the House and the public for 
co-operation and said :—“They (the Govetntueiii) had set themselves to the task of 
reconstruction and reorganisation so as to secure Ihe greatest, eflicieney with the 
least cost ill every branch of public administration of the Presidency. This big 
task will take considerable time for its full cU'eois to be realised. The Government 
pledge themselves to pursue the policy unrelentingly with the object of securing 
a budget which would not only biilauce but provide for gradual development”. 

General Discussion of the Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY :—The general diseussion on the budget of 1933-34 began this 
afteriiooi). Mr. Patel of the Kaira district, initiating the discussion, said that the 
services of this country were overpaid. He did not agree vviih the Government in 
that the revenue had fallen owing to the (uohibiiiou yiolicy adopted at the sugges¬ 
tion of this House. Iveferriiig to the acceptance by the Governineut of the recom¬ 
mendation for a reorganization committee, Mr. Patel remarked that the Government 
were readily to take in those rceommeiidations which went to inercase the 
revenue than those which would help to redueo the cost of the expenditure. He 
complained that Gujerntis were not given chances in Government service. 
Mr. Karhhari (Thana district) strongly criticised the Government policy in regard to 
the Back Bay and Sukkur Barrage schemes. Lack of provision for rural develop¬ 
ment, he said, was ihc greatest drawback of the Budget. Dr. Alban D'Souza 
(Bombay city) struck an optimistic note and said that he felt signs of definite 
improvement were present in the Budget as compared with the previous year’s. 
While the cost of administrative charges had been reduced by 38 lakhs, uation- 
building departments were piofitted by 31 lakhs. Mr. Baloch. tKarachi) appealed 
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to the Government to cut their coat according to the cloth and demanded a cut 
in civil servants’ salariee. 

2l«t, FEBRUARY The discussion was continued in the Council to-day. Several 
non-offioial members urged further retrenchment in Government departments. Mr. 
R. D. Bell, Horae Member, said he was glad to state that the expenditure incurred 
in the departments under him had not been cxceseive. He denied the charge that 
the local Government had not done anything for the benefit of commerce and indus¬ 
try. The Government of Bombay had also incurred heavy liabilities in bettering the 
conditions of the working classes. 


23rd. FEBRUARY Mr. C. IV, A. Turner, Chief-Secretary to the Government 
referred to the pay allowances enjoyod by the services and said in the first place, as 
compared with the position a doeadc ago, there were 91 posts which could formerly 
be held by members of All-India Services which had either been abolished or no 
longer reserved for them. Proceeding, ho said the House in justice must agree that 
Englishmen of standard, required tor superior posts in Services out in India, could 
not be expected to work for the same rates of pay as officers of correapondini^ 
services in England, If in Bombay, the scales of pay of provincial services were 
reduced at rates lower than those prevailing in other provinces, Mr. Turner feared 
Bombay would inevitably suffer in the class of candidates. Mr. Q. K. Winterholham 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce) congratulated the Finance Member on the small 
ffi'fioit tnlls and continuation of electric energy. Keplying to the debate, Sir 
Ohulam Husain Hidmjatutla, Finance Member gave an nssuraiiee that the deficit as 
a^cady stated, was really not lis. 35 lakhs, but only Rs. 16 lakhs. He hoped to wipe 
off even that budget deficit in the course of the budget year without havine recourse 
to borrowing. The House then adjourned. 

Bombay Finance aci Amend. Bill 

,^^EBRUARY :~Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Financo Member 
moved a Bdl to amend the Bombay Finance Act, 193:^. The Bill sought to extenii 
the surcharge on consumption of electrical energy and enhanced court fees and 
stamp fees decided upon last year to a further period of one year. The Bill was 
passed by 57 to 17 votes. 

The Bombay Tobacco Bill 

2 Stli, FEBRUARY :— Sir Qulani Hussein Hidayatullah, Finance Member, intro¬ 
duced to-day a Bill for the iinposilion and levy of fees on the sale of tobacco in the 
1 residency of Bombay, excluding t,he Oity of Bombay. He simply read out the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill. He quoted the Taxation Innuirv 
OommiUcG s report m support of the fact that the principle had been accepted. He 
in conclusion, said that iho present financial difficulties of the presidenev reuuired 
the Goveniincnt to rap this source. '' * 

The Governmeiit was rudely shaken when Mr. B. S, Kamat, nominated mem¬ 
ber from Poona, sprang a surprise leading the opposition to the Bill. Quoting the 
Btateraent of the Secretary of State for India in the Commons, Mr. Kamat drove 
home the iict that the Bombay Presidency had been overtaxed. The present Bill 
atleeted poor agncultnrisls. ^ 

Ibis lead was followed by Mr. Achrekar who accused the Government of extra¬ 
vagancy Iherc was no jusiificatiou for additional taxation in these days of depres- 
four lakhs which Government hoped to realise through tobacco uutv 
cou d be earned by the Tryisury Bench and highly paid officials a porUo^n 

of their salaries and fat allowances. There would have been no need for aeWition- 
rM 001 "^" recommendations of the Thomas Committee had been fully car- 

supported the Bill stating that 
7 ooiisumers and that too in a very small measure. The Gov- 

should be helped to carry 011 the adinini,stration. 

agrfcultudsil ‘lie duty touched the pockets of 

The Government hoped to finish the first reading of the Bill before the Honsa 

*ead disturbed them to a certain extent Hence 
tm p’to a termination to-day. The House adjourned 

till the 27tb, February when the first reading of the Bill was passed 
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Next day, the 28th. FEBRUARY, the Finance Member accepted the amendment 
to restrict the tenure of the Bill to two years instead of making it permanent, as 
originally intended. 

Speaker after speaker from the Non-Brahmin Group, urged that the sntall tobacoo 
cultivator should be allowed to stock his produce until belter prices prevailed. Some¬ 
times he might bo able to tide over his dilKciilties liy soiling a few maunds in retail. 
On such occasions, they urged, he mu.st be exempted from the tax. 

Dewan Bahadur Kambli, Minister, was able to arrange with the Finance 
Member that all agriculturists, whether small or big, should be free from tax, whe¬ 
ther they Sold their produce whole-sale or retail. 

Non-otBcials were of the view that the Bill should be restricted only to one year. 
The Finance Member had refused, yesterday, lo accept any suggestion restricting the 
life of his Bill. Opinion to-day was hardening against the Government on 
this point. News from Nagpur that the C. P. Council had thrown out aii identical 
Bill for taxing tobacoo had its own effect upon the Government. To-day when the 
Hou.se met, the Finance Member informcil the Hmiso that he would accept an 
amendment restricliiig the life of the Bill to two years. Those two concessions satis¬ 
fied the majority of the Non-Brahmins, who pledged in the afternoon their support of 
the Bill. Amendments aiming at drastic changes in the Bill as to rates, etc., were 
thrown out to-day, without even a division. The House to-day disposed of a majority 
of the clauses and then adjourned. 

2nd. MARCH :—The Finance Member moved to-day the third reading of the Tobacoo 
Bill, Mr. A. N. Surve, belonging to the Nationalist Non-Biithffiin group, opposed 
the motion. Ho appealed to the Government to drop the Bill and avoid fresh taxa¬ 
tion, as the Bombay Government would get three to four laksh as a result of Sir 
George Schuster’s decision to reimposu stamp duty on cheques and share it with 
Provincial Governmeut. When the Bombay Government were getting this windfall 
there was no necessity to resort to fresh taxation. 

When votes were taken the Tobacco Bill was passed into law by a majority of 
57 against 22. All Sind Blitslims and Non-lJrahwins excepling a tew, walked into 
the Government lobby. 

The Bombay Whipping Bile 

The House then resumed discussion on the Whipping Bill. To the surprise of 
the Government benches, Sind Muslims vehemently opposed the Bill. It was stated 
by two of their spukesmcti, that corporal punishment was no cure for rioting of a 
communal character, which was only a temporary pb.aso. 'With the grant of more 
powers, the public would become more re-spousible, and there would ho no riots. 
Baa Bahadur Kale wanted the iippiicalioii of Section 146, Ur. P. U. to be withdrawn. 
None of the None-Brahmins spoke to-day, but all of Ibom were opposed to the Bill, 

Voting on Budget Guants—Education Uemand 

3rd. MARCH :—Grants to nnn-Government Europern secondary.schools formed the 
subject of discussion in the Council to-day. 

Mr. B, D. Ball, Home Member who was in charge of European Education moved 
for a grant of Ks. 4,50,700 for Europcaii Sicoiulury Schools in the Presidency. 

A non-official moved that it lie loducod Ks, 100. Jn the case of Indian managed 
private institutions, he observed only 35 per cent of the coat was given as the Go¬ 
vernment grant, whereas in the case of European managed private Echools, the 
Governmeut granted one-third of the cost. iSeeondly, while the Government had 
told Indian private institutions that they should not make any discrimination re¬ 
garding admissions of boys and girls particularly Untouchables, on penalty of stop- 
iiig the grants, how did the Gnverumciit tolerate r.acial discrimination against Indian 
boys in Europeau schools ? Why did the management of European Schools collect 
from Indian boys double ihe fee charged for Europeau boys ? 

Sir Reginald Spence, European As.sociation representative, submitted that many of 
the members of his community, who had made endowments to European iiistitutiou 
in India, had willed that the funds should bo utilised for the Education of European 
children. He, however, welcomed Indian boys to European Hchools. 

Mr. J. B. Petit asked the Government why Europeau Education alone was kept 
as a “reserved’' subject while Indian Education was transferred subject. He regret¬ 
ted that the R. T. O. members at the third session had agreed to the proposal of 
keeping European Education out of the hands of Popular Ministers. He wanted 
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equalitjr of treatment in the matter of grants to European and Indian educational 
institutions, especially as Europcaiia contributed comparatively very little to provin¬ 
cial finances. 

Mr. E. D. Bell replying, said that under the devolution rules, European Education 
had been made a Reserved subject. As for grants, the Home Member quoted the 
four year’s old Simon Commission Report and argued that the other Provincial 
Governments were spending upon Europe.an Education more than the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment. Regarding admission of Indian boys if European schools should remain 
European institutions, admission woulil have to be restricted. Lastly, Indians vrho 
had been sending their children to European schools, were very rich persons. The 
European community in India were after all poor, and the cost of running private 
institutions was high. When Indians could afford the cost, why as a business pro¬ 
position, should not European managed i.-istitutions collect higher fees in the case 
of their children ? Lastly, Mr. Bell asked if Indian friends could not treat the 
higher fees as charity to European Institutions. 

The mover of the cut withdrew his motion. The grant was voted. 

4th. MARCH :—In the Council to day Rao Bahadur Q. V. Pradhan and Rai 
Bahadur R. R. Kate (Bombay University) advocated abolition of arts colleges like 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay, as recommended by the Reorganisation Committee. 
Dr. Solanki and Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed on the other hand pleaded for maintenance 
of arts colleges as students from the Muslim cotnmnnity and depressed classes got 
facilities in Government colleges, which they did not get in private colleges, and 
that the standard of eflicieiiey in Government colleges was higher than that in 
private colleges. Discussion on the motion for cut had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned till the 6th. 

6ih. MARCH Mr. Kambii, Education Minister, moved to-day for a grant of Rs. 
4,88,100 for the Government Arts Colleges. 

Mr. G. V. Pradhan from Nasik proposed a token “out” of Rs. lOO, stating 
that the Thomas Committee had recommended the abolition of the Government 
Arts Colleges, in view of healthy private enterprises. Ho saw no reason for running 
in Bombay the Elphinstone College corresponding to the Presidency College of 
Madras, as there were an adequate number of first-rate private colleges. The 
Elphinstone College cost the Government roughly a lakh of rupees. That amount 
could be saved if the college was handed over to private management. 

_ Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated Depressed Classes Member), opposing the “out” 
said that if Government colleges were abolished, the education of the Depressed 
Classes and other backward communities would suffer. They would not get any 
scholarship or jobs in niivatc iiistitulions as Brahmins monopolised all scholarships 
and posts. He quoted the cxtiiiiple of the Eergnson’s College, Poona, which he 
called Brahminical, No “uiitouciiables” were admitted into that college. Even 
missionary institutions wttre monopolised by Brahmins. 

Several members who spoke opposed tlie “cut’, but deprecated Mr. Bole’s remarks, 
paying a tribute to the Brahmin community as beiuglresponsiblc for the spread of 
education. 

The Education Minister opposing the “cut” said that the Thomas Committee were 
solely guided by the pt'inciple of cutting down expenditure. Their recommendations 
under this head (Arts Colleges) were not entitled to full consideration'as the abolition 
of the Governments Arts Colleges was an unsound proposal. As there were no decent 
college in Karnatak and Gujarat, thejDhnrwarlaiidiAhmedahad.Colleges could not be 
abolished. The College at Andhcri had a special object. So far as the Elphinstone 
College was concerned, it also could not be abolished as the Government had been 
running it all these years. Moreover, private institutions had reached the maximum 
limit of their strength fixed by the Government. If the Bombay Government 
College was abolished, education in city would suffer. Government would however 
abolish the Dcccan College, Poona, as there were sufficient number of private institu¬ 
tions there. 

The token “cut” when put to vote was lost, and the Minister's demand was 
granted by the House. 


Medical (Transferred) Demand 

7th. MARCH -.—Sir Rus ‘am Vakil, Minister for Self-Government, moved to-day 
for a grant of Rs. 43,68,000 under Medical (Transferred). 

26 
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Dr. M. D. Gilder moved for a. cut of R‘». 600 from the total demand of Rs. 
2,60,900 for St. George’s Hospital as he thought that the expenditure of the hospi¬ 
tal was top-heavy. The mover concurred with the report of the Reorganisation Com- 
mittoo which, in view of the heavy expense in maintaining such a hospital, had sug¬ 
gested that separate wards with a few beds be attached to other hospitals in the 
city for the use of European patients. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting the motion for a cut, said that on principle, it was 
wrong for the Government to undertake the maintenance of a hospital exclusively 
for a single community. 

Dr. J. B. De Sauna, however, opposed the “cut”, as ho thought that compared to 
the total income of the Presidency, the expenditure for maintaining the hospital was 
not much. He said that patients with European habits were admitted into the hos¬ 
pital, and Indian Christians wore also admitted. 

Sir Bafhuddin Ahmed said that on principle it was very painful to realise that 
whereas the Chinese, Japanese, Europeans and all others could be admitted into the 
hospital, Indians who were people of the land, were exidiided. 

Major-General Forester, Surgeon-General, Bombay Government, replying to the 
criticisms said that there were only two courses open to them, either to reduce the 
cost or as the Reorganisation Committee report suggested, to close the institution. 
The closing down of the institution would mean the closing of 120 beds, which 
were already in use. He thought it wise to reserve a hundred European and Anglo- 
Indian beds, while the rest should be kept open to all the eommnnities. The speaker 
also pointed out that every effort was being done to keep down the cost of the 
hospital. 

Sir Rusiorn Vakil, tracing the history of the institution, said that the Hospital 
came into being when the East fiidian Company acquired Bombay, but he did not 
find any documentary evidence to justify that, Hospital being styled a European 
Hospital exclusively. It had been always open to persons of all communities having 
European habits, which was the only exception made in this connection. 

The mover of the cut being satisfied with the Government reply, withdrew the 
motion. The Council then adjourned. 

8th. MARCH: —Ilao Saheb P. D. Kulharni said that in spite of the repeated 
requests and resolutions in the council to give encouragement to Ayurvedic dispen¬ 
saries, the Government had made no move in the matter. 

Mr. P. N. Vakil of Ahmodabad outlined ibe procedure aiiopted at present for 
selecting the Surgeon Geiieriil, and characierHixI it as a retrograde step. 

Mr. J, B. Petit asked the Government whetlier the lime had not come to consider 
the abolition of the post of the surgeon general. He said it was in the nature of a 
a post office between tlie Govcrunient on (he one Itaiitl, and various medical depart¬ 
ments on the otlicr and such abolition would not cause any inconvenience or affeet 
the efficiency of the manageinent. It was also asked if the' time had not come to 
abolish the I. M. S., altogether. 

Sir Eustom Vakil, replying to the debate, assured the house that iustruetions would 
be issued to medical officers to pay particular attention that no hardships were 
caused to the poor. As rcganls nbolition of 1. M. S., and the Surgeon General’s 
post he said that the Wliitc Paper would coiitaiii various recommendations. Refer¬ 
ring to Ayurvedic dispensaries, the speaker said that the Government after careful 
consideration had decided on estaltlishing scliolarslitps to enable students to receive 
proper training and that the scheme would have materialised, had it not been for 
the great financial crisis. 

The motion for u cut of Rs. 1,000 moved by Dr. Gilder was then put to vote 
and, pressed to a division, was lost, 45 voting against and 26 for it. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Punitive Tax in Kanara 

9tb. MARCH:— An adjournment motion was sought tn be moved by Mr, Oangooli 
to discuss the question of Governments’ levying punitive police tax in the Kanara 
district. The Home Member raising a point of order observed that the discussion on 
this motion should bo limited to the question aa to who should bear the cost of the 
police and the Council should not go into details as to the imposition of the puni¬ 
tive force. The President concurring wilh the Homo Member held that the discus- 
■ion should be narrowed down to the question of cost only, although the Council 
had a right to criticise the action of the Government to a certain extent. The motion 
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was put to vote and declared lost, the requisite number of members not rising in 
their seats to grant leave for the motion being moved. 

Public Health Demand 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Health Minister, then moved for a grant of Rs. 9 lakhs 
and odd for vaccination, etc., in the Council. Dr. Collaco moved a ent that 
the demand be reduced by Rs. 1.000. The speaker wanted the Surgeon-General's 
post and the post of Director of Public Health to be amalgamated, ns the Director 
of Public Health could act as Surgeon-General, He emphasised that such posts 
should not he reserved for f M. S. otliccrs only, and should be tlirown open to 
distinguished practitioners. Mr. ,7, B. Petit and several others spoke supporting the 
“cut” The Minister asked Ihe House, ns far as such big jobs were concerned, to 
await the White Paper. He assured them that the (lovernment would consider the 
suggestions made by the members. The cut was withdrawn. 

“That human beings are being treated worse than trees, that human life is not 
considered worth even one anna and that while people are rapidly falling victims 
to Malaria, the Government are cooly going on with increasing tea plantations in 
that district, earing more for forest adminislration than for the well being of people, 
was the pitiable slory told in lire (Council in the aftenoou by Mr. G, S. Oangoli 
(Ranara), in ninving a cut of Rs. 100 from the total grant of Rs. 91,100 asked by 
the Minister of Health in connection with the nnii-malarial mcastiiHS taken by the 
Government in the presidency. Mr. Oangoli said that 992 pcasons died in Kanara 
last year owing to malaria. Nearly a lakh of piople were aflccted by 
Malaria, but the Government only was spending Rs. 1,300 including the pay of the 
officer who distribulea quinine in the district, while Rs. 60,000 were being spent by 
way of allowances to Government offici ts there. Mr. E. B. Eubank, General Secre¬ 
tary, replying said that it was irapossihh; owing to financial stririgeiicy, to undertake 
any relief work on a large scale. Mr. Oangoli, however, withdrew the motion 
contending that his main idea was to draw the attoittion of the Government to the 
enormous difficulties under which the people of Kanara were labouring, so that the 
Government may revise its policy to treat people with sympathy. 

loth. MARCH :—The discussion on the budget grants under the bead “Public 
Health” was continued in the Council to-day. Replying to the debate, 
Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister, said that he had in view a scheme costing ten lakhs to 
give medical help in the rural areas, tmt for want of money, it was not possible to 
put the scheme throngh. Rao Saheb Kulkarni moved a reduction of Rs. lOO in 
the total grant of Rs. 8,69,300 under “Atriculturol Ecscarch and propaganda”. 
Mr. Patel (Ahmedabad) supfmrting it said that crores had been spent by the 
British Government in India hut no improveLueut in produce bad been shown. 
The Council then adjourned till the l,3lh. 

Agricultural Demand 

13lh. MARCH ;—The mention of an opportunity to discuss the White Paper 
enlivened the close of a rather dull day’s proceedings on the cut motions on Agri¬ 
cultural grants. Owing, however, to the poor attendance in the house the fixings of 
a particular day for the purpose was postponed. Almost all the cut motion dwelt at 
length on the Government’s utter incompetence to demonstrate that agricultural 
vocation could bo made profitable to students who rather took up service instead of 
taking up agriculture as a means of livelihood. The movers of the cut motions 
also said that yearly about thirty lakhs were spent on feeding the so-called high¬ 
ly paid technical experts, and challenged the Government if they could show tangible 
results after spending such huge sums on agricultural propositions. 

The cut motions however were withdrawn finally. 

Industries (Transferred) Demand 

15th. MARCH ;— Sir Oulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Leader of the House, moved 
a demand for a grant of Rs. 3,65,200 uiider the head “Industies—transfer¬ 
red”. 

Mr. G. S. Gangoli (Kanara District) moved a cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Gangoli 
observed that the Industries Department was working satisfactorily and wanted the 
Government to devote proper attention to its working. 
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Mr. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, supporting the motion, accused the Govern¬ 
ment of neglect of cottage industries, and earnestly appealed to the Government to 
chalk out a broad programme which would give the poor ryots subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion and income. 

Rai Sahib Kulkarni opined that the grant of Ks. 3,65,200 was a meagre 
allotment, whereby no progress could be made. The speaker dwelt at length on the 
disabilities imposed on persons who used khadi clothes and deplored the attitude of 
the Government in not encouraging inuigenous industries. 

Mr. D. S, Kaniat (nominated non-official) wanted the Government to grant 
facilities for raising loans to finance industries and urged the sending of students 
abroad for learning technical education. 

Mr. Advani, Director of Industries, narrated the stops taken by the department 
to improve and ohc'apen the manufacture of the gold thread industry which was 
principally centred in Surat, and said that they had been endeavouring Ito help 
small industries like tanning, weaving and others, wherein experiments were carried. 
As regards financial help to industries, he submitted a scheme of Government for 
raising money to assist iiidu.stncs. 

Sir Bajiiiddin felt that the best course of Jsucccss lay in co-ordination of the 
efforts of the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 

The President at this stage adjourned the House. 

The Excise Demand 

17th. MARCH The time allotted for the discussion of demands for grants in 
the Council extended to 5 P. M. when ihognilloiine was applied. The Government’s 
Excise policy was under consideration when the Picsidcnt rose irom his seat and 
called to order the Excise Minister, who was replying to a heated debale. 

All the Non-Brahraius and Muslims walked into the Government Lobby in res¬ 
pect of the Excise grant, contributing to the Government majority of 57 against 23. 
Ten minutes later the House rose for the day voting all the remaining grants, 

The Government secured the Ilouse’s eanciion for all their demands without the 
reduction of single pie. 

The Excise Minister, Mr S. T. Kamlli moved for a grant of Be. 49,36,0(10 under 
Excise. 

Mr. O. K. Chiiale moving a token cut of Us. ICO, asked whether the opening of 
more shops was consistent w'lih the Excise policy of the Government. 

Mr. B. 8 . Kamat, nominated memher, Eujiporiing the cut pointed out that the 
Government were now going back upon the policy of Prcihibitiori, which they had 
accepted long ago. The Government, tiicn ifsutd a rtsoluiion that Prohibition within 
twenty years was their policy. Only seven yeais more itmnincd for the completion 
of the period, but instead of advancing to the goal, the Government were going 
away from it by opening more shops, and tempting the public to resort to liquor- 
shops. The Government did grave injusiice to the House by not referring the matter 
to the Council before revising their policy. 

Sir Oulam Jlussain Hidayatullah, Finance Member, said that if the number of 
shops was not allowed to be increased, the trade would become the monopoly of a 
few people. At a time when money was badly needed, the House should not stand 
in the way of the Government deriving revenue from the Excise deparlment. While 
he agreed that Prohibition was a good ideal, he was afraid that no country in the 
world had achieved it. 

Several members supported the cut. 

Mr. Karnhli, Excise Minister, observed that the Government policy was maximum 
revenue with minimum of consumption. He had been following the policy of open¬ 
ing new shops to prevent illicit distillation and smuggling. The opening of new 
shopt was actually sanctioned by his predecessor. 

The Karachi Municipal bill 

20lh. MARCH In the Council to-day discussion was continued on the Karachi 
Municipal Bill. The Sind Muslims stood for separate npiesiniation in the Munici¬ 
pal Council and pleaded for sufferage. The bill was ultimately referred to a Select 
Committee of twenty members. 
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The Village Panchayats hill 

The Village Panchayats Bill was then taken up and the amendment moved by 
the Minister Sir Rustom Vakil, empowering the collector to provide for just and proper 
representation to minorities on the village bench was carried. 

Earlier, during question hour, Mr. E. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to questions, 
lefuted the allegation made against the police that the later on March 1 and 2 
resorted to lathi on pilgrims bound for Haj on board S. S. Akbar. He denied 
that there was any ill-treatment to pilgrims, or that any of their belongings was 
thrown into the sea. 

22nd. MARCH :—After the most dull and uninspiring debate lasting over five 
hours during which various amendments were moved by otlicials and non-offieials, 
the Village Panchayats Bill passed its second reading to-day. 

Amendments from the popular side invariably foundered on the rock of united 
offiicial opposition. Amendments to introdnee the system in panchayat courts and 
fix the period of liniitntion for suits and cases at three years instead of one year 
as provided in the bill, were lost. A number of official amendments were accepted 
almost unanimously. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day when the White Paper was 
discussed. 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH :—In the Council, the motion on the White Paper was talked out 
to-day. Twenty-five non-official members participated in the discussion, but only two 
of them welcomed the report. One of them was Captain Alban De 8ouxa, Goan 
Christian representing Bombay City, and the other was Sir Reginald Swnce, 
European Association representative. Muslim members opined that the White Paper 
had not conceded their fourteen points. 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, led the attack on the 
provisions of the White Paper, remarking that one looked in vain in the proposals 
of the White Paper for anything like responsibility at the Centro and autonomy 
for the provinces. The scheme, the speaker asserted, fell grievously short of essen¬ 
tials, and naturally failed to satisfy any section of responsible public opinion in the 
country. The powers to be grained to (he Governors and Governor-General, the 
speaker averred, were cxtremelv retrograde. The speaker deprecated the financial 
arrangement. He concluded By saying that the safeguards were too many and 
were not in the interests of India. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister, associated himself with the remarks of Mr. 
Kale and said that, judging Itom the special poviers of the Governors and the 
Governor-General, one could say that, they were not near Dominion Status. He. 
however, opined that considerable progress was made from the present position, and 
everything would depend on the perBonality of ihc Governor-General and the 
Governors. If a spirit of give and take existed Sir Rafiuddin opined, much could be 
done even with the imperfect scheme. He welcomed the vesting of power of protection 
of minorities in the hands of the Governor-General. He concluded with an assur¬ 
ance that Muslims would work the new Constitution. 

Mr. J, B. Petit declared that the proposals revealed a total lack of 
statesmanship and imagination and they were a negation not only of the fundamen¬ 
tals of self-government, but also of the principles laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government and the deelarations of Ministers from time to time. The supreme 
lest was the extent of the transfer of power to popular control, and judged by that 
test, the proposals were very unsatisfactory. The proposals regarding the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Petit maintained, would perpetuate in the person of the Great 
Moghul at Whitehall, the most glaring evils of the present system. Under saeh 
conditions, Central Responsibility was a sheer mockery. The proposal designed to 
prevent commercial discriniinaliou, in the opinion of the speaker, would constitute a 
serious encroachment on the powers of the future Government, and would leave the 
legislatures with little freedom of action. The proposals instead of bringing peace 
and contentment to the country, would produce unrest and discord. He concluded 
with a warning that if the White Paper proposals were inserted iu the new constitu¬ 
tion, they would produce another Ireland in India. 

Mr. V. N. Jog said that the eondiuons declared necessary for the inauguration of 
the Federation were such that one could not expect the coming of Eederaiion in the 
near future. 
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Mr. Navle, Deputy President, while maintaining that the White Paper proposals 
did not coma up to expectations, hoped that they would be considerably altered by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Moslem Members generally expressed dissatisfaction at the inadequate representa¬ 
tion given to Moslems and the proposals regarding Baluchistan. 

Sir Reginald Spenee, speaking on behalf of the European group, declared that 
the White Papier was a tremendous advance, and pleaded for the acceptance of the 
proposals, with a view to getting more. 

Afr. R. R. Bakhle, speaking on behalf of Labour, said that the White Paper 
ignored the fundamental rights of Labour, and it was most disappointing as regards 
the franchise question. 

Dr, Dixit expressed the opinion that the White Paper was tha result of the 
sufferings and sacrifices of 60,000 prisoners and whatever advance was noticeable was 
due to the Congress agitation. 

Sir Oulam Hussain Bidayatullah, winding up the the debate, assured the House 
that the Government would forward the iiroccedings of the debate to the proper 
authorities. 

The Village Panchavats Bill 

24th. MARCH ;—The Council was prorogued to-day, after the passing of the 
third reading of the Village Panebyats Bill and the first reading of the Whipping Bill. 

The Whipping Bill 

Several members opposed the Whipping Bill as, in their opinion, it would be no 
proper preventive to communal riots. 

Mr, R. D, Bell, Home Member, replying to critics, said that despite curfew 
orders, prohibition of unlawful assemblies and other preventive measures, rioting 
persisted in Bombay and therefore the only way of meeting such a situation was by 
passing the measure. He, however, assured the House that the provisions of the 
Bill would be used with caution and none need he afraid of excessive or oppres¬ 
sive use of the measure. 

The Bill was thereupon sent to a select committee to report within two 
months. 

The House was then prorogued. 
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JA^^UARY SESSIOiV—MADRAS, 23rd. TO 30th. JANUARY 1033 
PoLiTicAi. rmsoNriKB IN Oann'anoui'; Jail 

The January session of the Malras Legislative Ctinacil oomainneod at Madras on 

the 23rd. January 

At question time, answering' to a short, notieo qnestioa of Mr. Naniijanan Nam- 
biar, meoabcr from Malabar, asking the Law Mflinbar lo make a statement as to the 
circumstances in which political prisoner ICesavan Nair went on hunger-strike in the 
Cannanore Jail and the present stMlc of his health, whether clinpfcs for worse in 
diet, iathi charges on the hast provocation, impo.sition, of bar fcltur.s, w.anton affront 
to individual susceptibilities in tin; matter of growing beard.s, etc,, had brou'tht 
about an atmosphere pre-eminently provocative of ill-feeling and disharmony between 
the jail officials and the prisoners, whether the Law Member was .iware tliat distin¬ 
guished non-olfioial visitors to the jail were being treated with contempt by the 
Superintendent and the .Tailor and whether it was not a fact that Mr. Kdappan, 
who sought ail interview with Kesavan Nair wilh the object of making a final 
attempt "to dissuade TCe.s.avari N.iir from fa.st was refused oppnrtunity by the District 
Magistrate and the .Tail Superintondont, the Inw Menibrr said iliat there was a 
great de.al of misapprehension on tlin matter hceanse of the reports of correspondents, 
who either exaggerated or were misinformed. “O” class prisoners, of which Jvesavaii 
Nair was oms, were allowed certain privileges, and they were enjoying the same, but 
some insisted on allotving thorn to have Hindi Looks, soaps, eocoanut oil, difterciU 
kinds of goods etc., for which they were not entitled. 

They wanted writing materials and to write too many letltr.s against jail tule.s. 
They also wanted to have constitutional walks in evenings, and visit their friends in 
other cells. When warders prevented them from doing thi.s, they were beaten by 
some of them. When the Superintendent told Ihem that ho would enforce discipline 
they shouted revolutionary slogans. Jv^avan Nair was on hunger-strike because the 
jail authorities attempted to enforce discipline. ITio Inspector General of Prisons 
was making an enquiry, and until it was complete Government could not interfere. 

The Law Member added that the prisoner’s Iiealth was good, ho being forcibly 
fed with uourishing fond, and there was not mneli resistance from him. On receipt 
of a letter from Mr, Kelappan that he was refused interview, he {[.aw Member) 
wired to the Jail Superintendent and the Distriot Magistrate to allow Mr. Kelappan 
to interview Kosavau Niar. Kegarding; il!-trcatmenl. of non-oliioial visitors, Iho Law 
Member said that he was not aware of it, but would make einiuiries. 

In view of tlie L,avv Member’s statement, Mr. Nambiar said that as tbero was a 
chance of Mr. Kelappan interviewing the prisoner, he jiostponed moving tin; ndjonrn- 
ment motion, of which he gave a notice, uni.iil he heard from Mr. Kelappan, 
llKOAPC'ASTifrti Sekvioh IX Madras 

Mr, A. S. Shelly, Member from Smith Kanara, then moved a resolution recom¬ 
mending to Government to take early steps for establishing a broadcasting servieo in 
the Madras rrcsidency. The mover slrosscd the necessity of having a bro.adcasting 
service, pointing out its great educational value and other advantugcR. Consideration 
of the subject was, however, adjourned. 

PosTPONEMENr OF Elfctioss in Krktna 

24th. JANUARY : — Mr. Kodanda Iteddi, Member from Kristna, moved an ad¬ 
journment for discussing the Government orilcr, pas.sed in December last, postponing 
the Distriot and Taluq Boards elections in Kristna District until (ho 1st, February. 
This was debated upon at d p, m. when it was thrown out by 5.5 voles to 33. 

Assessment of Uyotwari Lands 

Mr. T. S. Ramaswami Iyer’s resolution recommending the permission of at least, 
per cent of ihe existing rate of assessment on llyotwaii lands in the Presidency 
for the current Fasli was carried by 65 votes to 10. The mover explaining the 

27 
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Bcrae of the resolution said that the prices of agricultural products especially paddy 
had gone down very low placing the ‘ryots’ in a terrible plight. Members of all 
sections of the House supported the resolution. The Rev&mie Member replying said 
that the assesstnent was based on prices of agricultural products and his information 
was that the prices had riot fallen below the standard on which the assessment was 
based. Government were carefully watching the situation and spending money in 
providing facilities for cultivation. 

Dt. Municipalities Act. Amend. Bill 

The Council nest passed Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar's Bill amending the 
District MuninipaUtics Act and providing for the appointment of Esecutive 
Officers to the Mutiicipalifies in the Br'-sidenuy. As a compromise it was agreed to 
restrict the appointment of Commissioners to ton Mtinicipalihies on the basis of Es. 
3 lakhs of ineorne instead of 2 lakhs and a el.ause was added providing that Govern* 
ment shall appoint commissioners for other Mnnicipalities by notification specifying 
reasons thereof. 


City municipal Act Amend. Bill 

Before this Bill was tatani up the Council permitted Mr. Swami Veiihaiachalam 
to introduce a Bill amending the City Municipal Act by removing disqualification of 
a political conviction for Couneillorship. 

Gaming Act & City Police Act Amend. Bills 

25th. JANUARY :—To-day’s sitting of the Council was mostly devoted to official 
business. Bills amendiny the Madras Oammy Act Hl'iO, and Madras City Police Act, 
1S88, were passed into law ns moved by the Homo Member. Both will have the 
same scope, the former applying to the mofussil and the latter to the Madras City, 
enabling a police officer, iiot below the rank of a Deputy Superintendent in the 
tnufussil and the Police Commissioner in Madras City, themselves to conduct 
a search instead of issuing warrant on any premises believed to be a gaming house. 

The third Bill passed to-day related to the Madras City Police, which provided 
a fine of Rs. 50 for any one who gave a false alarm of five. 

Madua.s Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The fourth Bill moved by the Revenue. Member for amending the Madras Court 
of Wards Act of 1002 was referred to a Select Committee. 

ScrPLE.\IENTARy GRANTS 

r. aupplcmontary grants were then taken when the House voted 

Rs. J,.51,400 providing grants for buildings and equipment to oduoalional institutions 
under local bodies and private managements. 

Suppression of Madura Municipaliiy 

The procoodings took a lively turn when Mr, Vonkatarama Jyer’s adjournraeut 
motion regarding the rediatribution of Wards in the Madura Muni'ciDality which had 
hnon superseded by Goyornineufi owinj; to maladmiutHtniUou was dUcussed in the 
afternoon. Some opposition naembors, besides making strong criticism of the minis¬ 
terial policy, were inclined to indulge in person,al references which provoked a keen 
opposition from the Minislerialists, necessitating the President’s intervention. 

The Hon’ble the Raiah of Bohbili^ Chief Minister, pointed out that there was no 
urgency for an adjournment motion, a.s Goverumoiit wore convinced that the matter 
was sufficiently important for re-investig.ation. He added that rc-olassification was 
made in electoral rolls in order to remove certain monopolies. The motion was 
defeated by 55 votes to 23. 

Dt. Municipalttif.s Act Amend. Bill 

2JANUARY .'—The proceedings of the Council were rudely disturbed to-day 
at 1 P.M., just before the house was about to rise for lunch, when amidst cries of 
revolutionary slogans several lighted crackers were thrown down from the visitors’ 
gallery. Confusion prevailed for sometime. Seven persons from the visitors’ gallery 
were taken to custody. ' 

The Council was engaged in discussing the Bill further to amend the ‘.JMadras 
District Municipalities Act when the incident happened. The members were na^ 
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turally shocked at this interruption and it took sometime to bo realised that there 
Was nothing more behind the affair than simple crackers. 

Political Prisoners in Cannanore Jail 

30th. JANUARY :—Mr. V. P. Narayan Namhiar asked for leave to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out of the treatment meted 
out to political prisoners in the Cannanore Central Jail. 

The President said that Mr. Namhiar had an opportunity in the Council on 
January 23 to move the adjournment motion but he did not avail of it as he said 
ho was satisfied with the answer given by the Law Member. The President, there¬ 
fore, disallowed the motion. 

Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bii.l 

The Revenm \femher then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to further amend the Madras Estates Land Act of 1930 which was widely 
believed to bo detrimental to the interests of Zemindai-i lyots. The Revenue Menjbor 
after appealing to the House to accept the Bill however stated that representations 
had been made that it was the general desire of the House to postpone discussion 
of the measure. So he would not proceed with the next motion that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 

After all the business on the agenda was over, the President announced that the 
Council would rise to-day and meet again on February 24 next. 


BUDGET SESSWN-MADRAS Sdlk. FEBRUAEJ TO 25th. MARCH 1933 
Assessment of Ryotwari Lands 

24lli. FEBRUARY The Budget session of tlie Council, after a recess of three 
weeks, commenced to-day. After question time, Swanii^ Venkat achalam Chetty moved 
that the business of the House bo adjourned to discuss the reasons, advanced 
in a Press Communique issued by Government, refusing to accept the resolution 
of the Council urging twelve and a half per cent remission in land revenue assesment 
in ryotwari an^as during the cuircut fasli. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the subject was dis¬ 
cussed in the council during the last session, and the House would have the 
Opportunity of discussing the same during the budget discussions. 

Collection of Suspended Kists 

For the same reason the President did not grant leave to Mr. Gopalaswami 
Mudalior to move an adjournment motion to discuss colluclion of suspended ‘kists’ 
of previou.s famine years along with ‘takavi’ loan in the Biliary district, which 
pol cy, he maintained, was not in accordance with the terms of Communique 
referred to regarding non-acceptance of the Council resolution about remission of 
land tax on ‘lyolwari’ lands. 

Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bii.l 

The Council passed the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bill, which sought to 
regulate markets for commercial crops especially cotton. 

Madras Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to further amend the Madras Court of Wards 
Act. 


Financial Statement for 1933-3 4 

25th. FEBRUARY After question hour, which was dull, the Hon’hle Mr. JJ G. 
Stokes, Finance Member, presented the Budget estimalea for T933-34 iu the 
Council to-day. He said that in the Budget estimates for 1932-33 Governnicnt anti¬ 
cipated a balanced budget, revenue and expenditure figures bGng alike estimated at 
1593,61 lakhs of rupees. The revised estimates for the year fixes the revenue at 
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1688,to lakhs and expcndiftire nt, 1636,03 lakhs, giving a revenue surplus of 63,72 
lakhs. la other words the results had been very much better than anticipated in 
the beginning of the yi’ar. 

The Finance Member said that “as a nett result of the year’s administration it is 
expected that we shall close the year 1932-33 with a provincial balance of Rs 293,44 
lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of Rs 130.37 lakhs. The increase is 
due partly to bettorment in our position in 1931-32, which continued to be manifest 
in 1932-33, and partly to the excess in receipts and capital section, from which Rs. 
40 lakhs not required for expenditure in that section has been passed iii provincial 
balances.” 

Coming to the year 1933-34 the Finance Memiier said that revenue estimate 
.showed bettermeiK, of Rs 128.07 lakhs, the figure being 1721.63 lakhs as against 
1593.61 lakhs. The oorresporuling figures compared with the revised estimate for 
l!)32-33 were revenue idns 32.83 lakhs and expenditure plus 20.24 laklis. The result 
was that tliey expected to have available during 1933-3-1 a sum of Rs 75.42 lakhs 
for exp.aiision of outlay. 

Referring to tlie revenue closing balance in the year 1933-34, the Finance Member 
said that after transferring for cainlal (ixin'iiditure Rs 2C,30 lakhs the balance was 
expected to stand at 271 lakhs. 

Referring to remi.ssion of land revenue, the Finaiico Member explained the 
position pointed out that if the Council resolution was to be given effect to, 
Government would not be able to exlcnd three-fourths of a crorc a year for meeting 
demands for increased expenditure and for linancial aid that were daily pressed 
upon them fr.im every side. He added that (Jovernment had been watching the 
position with full attention. The existing system of land revenue administration was 
sufficiently flexible to enable Government, should oeeasion n qiiiro, to lake such steps 
as they might bo convinced were iicecs->ary without adopting ilie expedient which 
was now pressed upon them. 

General Discussjo.N ok lIuiMiisT 

27th. & 28th. FEBRUARY The Houfe held a general disenSRion of the Bndjret 
on these two days. The trend of the ckhatc was confined to eritieism on non-rcmission 
of land revenue, restoration of sahiry cuts in full, nnder-estimation of revenue, oyer 
estimation of expenditure, continuation of thebigli rates of taxation, the excise policy 
of the Government, etc. .Non-official members ihronghont insisted on land revenue 
remission. Lr. C. Nalcsan Mudaliar, finding fault with the (.■iovernment for rejection 
of the council’s resolution for rednetion of assessment, said that the surplus provided 
for in the budget showed that cither they were curtailing nation-building activities 
or overtaxing people neither of which was conducive to public good, He advised 
the Government not (o kill the goose which was giving them golden eggs, but rear 
it up carefully so that it could continue to give them more money in future. 

Mr. (F. i£. M. Lanqleij, (European Planters’ representative), strongly pleadtd for 
relief to agriculturists.' lie, chataeterised the restoration of salary cuts as premature. 
'The speaker complained t.ax on rubber plantation much more heavier in this province 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan could not eongr.ilulalc the Government on the increase in ex¬ 
cise revenue as he wanted drinking to be discouraged. 

Reviskj) Scales of Pax 

llth, MARCH :—When the Coiineil icsnmed its stling this morning with thin¬ 
ned galleries, the Finanea Mr.mber moved for ronsideratioii of the revised scales of 
pay for the future entrants in respect of provincial and mbordinate services. Fie 
said that the present proposals for revision of pay of services were the outcome of 
the Retrenchment Committee’s rceommondalionp, and that the total savings on 
account of introduction of the revised scales would be 65 to 60 lakbs per annum. 
He added that the .savings would be only realised gradually over a period of years 
and the full effect would not he obtained before 25 or 30 years. 

Non-oflicial ainfiiidmcnts on Government proposals were then moved. 

Several amendments were moved suggesling the reduction of salary only in higher- 
grades leaving low paid clerks and memhers of subordinate service of police and 
menials who should not be affected instead of uniform reduction in the scale of pay. 
Sir A. B. Patro pointed out that it would be unfair to fix the salary of the future 
enlranfs on a reduced scale ou the ground if prices had fallen to-day, they might 
increase to-morrow and create discontciit among services. 
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Dr. Subharoyan deprecated the reduction proposals in edncational and jiidicii I 
departments. The Finanoe Member having; replied, all amendments were withdrawn 
and the motion for consideration of revised scales of pay for services was passed. 

Voting on Budget Grants—Land Revenue Demand 

13lh. MARCH :—Voting; on demands for g;rantB having; been taken up to-day, 
the Revenue Member moved for a grant of Ks. 18,25,000, under Land Revenue. 
Moving a token cut in the allotment for taluk establishments, the member from 
Coimbatore urged the need for reduction in land tax and water cess. Beveral members 
followed suit criticising Government’s land revenue policy, and stressing the need 
for remission of land revenue. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government bad proposed to sus¬ 
pend in the last kist two annas in a rupee on ryotwari assessment proper due on 
lands hold on ryotwari patta. The districts atreeted by this order were Vizagapatam, 
East Godaveri, West Godaveri, Kistna, Bellary, South Arcot, Tiruvaiuiamalai and 
Chengam I'aluks of North Arcot, Madura and portions of Malabar (about half the 
district) in which resettlement had been or was being introduced and Qudalur Taluk 
of Nilgiris. “As the last kist is paid in March in some districts and seme persons 
may have paid fully the kist due this month, orders will be issued that any sura, 
collection of which has been suspendid, will be icfunded on application.” 

He continued that the total amount of revenue, which had been suspended under 
these proposals, was estimated at Rs, 31 lakhs. Government had given the matter 
very careful consideration, and were endeavouring to assist the agriculturists so far 
as it lay in their power, and while safeguarding the revenues of the province were 
prepared to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the ryots in the present unfortunate 
conditions. 

The token cut in Revenue grant was carried by 71 against 20 votes. 

The Excise Demand 

When the grant for Excise Department was taken up, Mr. Yaluh Ilassan and 
several members expressed disapproval of Ibe Government's excise policy by means 
of a token cut. Mr. Sreenivasan, Depressed class Iiadcr, said that labourers, mostly 
of his community, were worst victims of drink indirectly contributing to a large 
share of the Excise revenue. He urged if real prcbibilimi be accomplisbedl a 
portion of the excise revenue should be set apart for iLoir education, so that they 
might become sober and give up drink. 

The Minister, replying, reiterated that total proliibilion yeas ilnr ultimale goal of the 
Government policy. Outs being turned down, the excise dtraand was fully volcd. 

Demand under Stamp 

14lh, MARCH The ncccesity for reducing the stamp duly,both judicial and non¬ 
judicial, was urged by a token cut in the alldlment for stamps (reserved). 

The Laio Member said that it was impossible to reduce the stamp dutyas it would 
make a deiieit budget next year. 

The House voted the demand without a cut. 

Rrgtstration Demand 

15th. MARCH ;—The dimand for registralimi (Iraiisfeirid) was taken up to-day. 
Several members criticised Government’s registration policy. 

A member from Nilgiris asked for fifty per cent nduetion in registration fees, 
while a Muslim member from tbe city complained that adequate rtpresentation was 
not given to Moslems in the diparlment. A miraber firm South Canara wanted 
an institution to be opened for training of people as document writers, 

Beveral members, particularly from the opposition, paid high tributes to the pre¬ 
sent Inspector General of Registration, who, they said, was trying to efTace corrup¬ 
tion in the department, 


Executive Councie Demand 

The name Member then moved tbe demand tor grunt of Rs, 2,98,900 under heads of 
Provinces and Executive Council reserved. 

Dr. Suhharoyan, leader of the Opposition, abted if the Government proposed to 
allot a day for discussion of the While Paper as othciwise it was no use proceeding 
with this demand nowq since several cut motions have been tabled to discuss the 
future constitution. 
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Str Mahomed Usman, leader of the House, said that be could not definitely say 
if any day will be allotted for the purpose but added that he would consider if a day 
could be allotted. At this stage Dr. Subbaroyan suggested the House be adjourned 
till the next day. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House. 

17th. MARCH :—The Council voted to-d.ay the entire demand under heads Pro¬ 
vinces and Executive Council (reserved) without any cut. During the discussion of the 
demand, members refrained from discussing the question of the future constitution 
for which several cut motions hud been t.abled, in view of the statement of the 
leader of the House that Siird had been fixed for discussion of the White Paper. 
Opposition members raised the question of delimitation of constituencies for 
Councils and the Assembly and eomplained that no member of the opposition was 
included in the Provincial Franchise Committee. Dr. Subbaroyan, lender of the oppo¬ 
sition and Snand Venhatachala?n said that before coming to a decision with regard to 
the question of single or plural eonstitneneies, Government should consult leaders 
of various parties in the House. The Beeeiiue Member said that the suggestions will 
be considered when the White Paper was received. The whole demand was adopted 
without cut. 

Legislative Demand 

The Home Member then moved for gr.ant of Rs. 976,700 under head legislative bodies. 
A token cue was moved and most of the members urged for increase in the allow¬ 
ance to members of the Council and for giving facilities and larger accommodation 
to the press in the Council which, as one member put it, was the connecting link 
between the public and the Council. Sicami Venkatachalam, speaking on the motion, 
said that there was a justifiable complaint that the members were inaudible to the press 
reporters. He appealed to the members to speak in such manner so that reporters 
could hear and report correetiy. 

Replying the JJome Member stated that it would not be possible to restore the cut 
in the allowances of the members as there would be an impression that the 
Government were placating members, and as such it would not be in public 
interest. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and lost. T'he grant was carried. 

SECitETASiAT Demand 

The Eevenue Member moved for grant of Rs, 2.27,000 under the secretariat 
and headquarters cstalilishmcnt. A cut motion w.as moved to discuss the unfairness 
of Government orders requiring stenographers to pass periodical examination in 
shorthand. 

The House was discussing the token cut when the Council rose for the day. 

Reduction of Mintsters’ Salaries 

18th. MARCH “When members who wanted to shoulder responsibility entered 
the Councils they were under an obligation to work the reforms. It is not the duty 
of the Ministers to fight with the reserved half.”—This was the point made by the 
Chief Minister, the Baja of Bobbin in conrsc of a reply he made on the cut motion 
on Ministers’ salaries in the C’oumil to-day. This was provoked by the criticism of 
Maulana Yakub Hasan who expressed (hat because the Swarajists did not accept 
office, men of no experience and significance accepted the ministry. The Raja 
Sahib added that Mahatma Gandhi was the wisest judge of human character when no 
decided that Congress should not accept office, and (hose who did not believe in the 
present form of government must not enter the Council to create a dcadlook. 

The cut motion was lost and the House passed the demand for Rs. 4,67,200. 

Other Dkmanps Voted 

The Council also sanctioned Rs 88,71,600 under head Administration of Justice. 

European Education & Medical Demand 

22nd. MARCH The Council voted to-day the entire demands for Rs. 7,26,200 
for European education and Rs. 81,04,4(X) for medical administration (transferred). 

During diseuseion on the latter demand several members expressed the desirability 
of appointing Honorary Medical Officers in headquarters hospitals as means of 
saving expenditure. Another member urged the necessity of recruiting Indian girls 
as nurses in larger numbers. 

The Chief Minister made a sympathetic reply. 
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Debate on the While Paper 

23rd. MARCH On the motion of Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, the 
Council to-day took up for consideration the proposals contained in the White 
Paper issued by His Majesty’s Government. Ho said that the Ministers were at 
liberty to vote on the motion as they liked. 

Dr. Siihharoyan moved the following amendment to the motion ;— 

“On much consideration this Council is of opinion that the proposals in the 
White Paper are not satisfactory and the following alteration should at least be made 
in the Bill to be placed before Parliament. “The Army Member should be chosen 
from among the members of the Central Legislature. The power of the Governor- 
General to promulgate Ordinances and Acts will be confined to grave emergency or 
break-down of the Constitution and apart from his powers in regard to the reserved 
subjects and special responsibilities, will be subject to revision by the legisla¬ 
ture. The Governor-General’s power of certification of the items of the budget dis¬ 
allowed by the legislature will be limited to the needs of the reserved subjects and 
special responsibilities”. 

In moving his amendment Dr. Subbaroyan said that the safeguards went even 
further than that demanded by the silualion. Provincial Autonomy without central 
responsibility would be a truncated form of Dyarchy. They should introduce central 
responsibility in British India leaving the doors open to the Princes to come into 
Federation when they liked. It went further than the Simon Commission in some 
respects. The Simon Commission did not provide for what was called the Governor’s 
vote. The White Paper would not confer any real responsibility on the Minister. 
There should be no power vested in the Governor. An autonomous Govern¬ 
ment should have power to recruit the services. No fetters should be placed 
upon the future central Government with regard to management. The management 
of Railways, according to the White Paper, would be worse than what was obtained 
in the present constitution. 

Several other speakers followed who also expressed dissatisfaction, 

Afr. Yakub Hassan moved an amendment that the post of the Secretary of State 
and the India Council should be abolished. Competency of Indian Legislature, to 
amend the Constitution Act in all but those parts vvhich involved imperial interests 
or affected fundamental or other specified rights should be provided for in the Cons¬ 
titution Act and the Services should be transferred to the Central Government. 
Special responsibility should be for the single purpose of safeguarding the interest 
01 the minorities, Ordinances should be capable of being revised. The Governor- 
General’s power of obtaining supply without the assent of the legislature should be 
confined to the requirements of the reserved subjects. 

After discussion lasting the whole day the House passed Dr. Stibbarogan's reso¬ 
lution to amend the Revenue Member’s motion on the White Paper without division. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan who seconded Dr. Subbaroyan's amendment suggested addi¬ 
tion of certain provisions which, however, he did not press. He complained that 
the ideal of Dominion status had become mere chimera. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that the resolution did not amount to rejection of the 
White Paper but simply desired certain alterations. Further amendments proposed 
by Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, Mr. R. Srinivasun, Mr, M. S. Sreshta relating to 
claim of Muslims and depressed classics and Christians respectively were carried and 
the main resolution as amended was declared carried, 

Dt. Municifai-ities & Local Boaro's Act Amekp. Bill 

24th. MARCH :—The Council this afternoon passed hills further to amend the 
District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts of 1920. ’These empower the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint and control municipal health officers, engineers and district board 
engineers, health officers, respectively, so that incumbents may devote the whole time 
to the performances of duties unhampered by influence of local politics, 

Tiromalai & Tirupatti Devasthanam Bill 

The Council then took up the Tirumalai and Tiruppati Devasthanan Bill which was 
returned by the Governor with amendments that the local Hindu religious endow¬ 
ments board and the collector of Ohittoor should have power to appoint members for 
the committee for better administration of ‘devasthanam’ as considered. Noa-Offi- 
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oial members complained that the Governor’s amendments were calculated to vest all 
powers of nomination in the hands of Governor and that therefore it would npt be 
acceptable to the House. They also said that worshippers should have a voice in 
the nomination of members to the committee. 

Various non-official amendments were moved which sought to vest powers of 
nomination in the committee composed among others of few Hindu judges of the 
High Court and one District Judge. 

This was not acceptable to the Chief Minister. 

The leader of the opposition then suggested a compromise vesting the power of 
nomination of all members in the Ooveniment itself, as he thought it was always 
a sound proposition to fix responsibility on one authority. 

The Minister had no objection, and accordingly the amendment seeking to vest 
in the hands of the Government the appointment of all seven members of the com¬ 
mittee of whom the mahant, if willing to serve, will be one, was carried. 

The bill was passed into law. The Council thou adjourned. 

AfiRicuLTUEAL Demand 

25th. MARCH:—The Council took up to-day the discussion of the demands for 
grants under Agneulture, Co-operative and so on. 

After the Council had disposed of the business, it was prorogued by the 
Governor. 

The Goveiinoe’s Speech 

In his speech, His Eseelleney explained and justified the land revenue policy of 
the Government. Proceeding, he referred to (ho cdtici.sras m.ade on the White Paper 
proposals and stated tliat on the two (picstiotis on which emphasis had been laid— 
namely, the date when federation would be established and safeguards—the suspi¬ 
cions of the criticisms were baseless. His Majesty’.s Government’s honafides in re¬ 
gard to the establishment of a federation were unquestionable, while, as for safe¬ 
guards he asked them to judge them in the light of the expericneo of Madras where 
m the last twelve years reserve powers had been used only on eight occasions. 

His Excellency concluded by atiuouncing that on the question of the term of the 
Council his conclusion was that it was advisable to prolong the life of the Council, 
though for how long he vvas not at that moment prepared to say. 

The Couucil was then prorogtied. 
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BUDGET SESSION—LAHORE, 25th. FEBRUARY TO llth. APRIL 1933 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 


The Punjab IjegielaliYe Council commenced ifs Budget Session nt Lahore on the 
25th. Eebruary lOilil when the hon. Sir Henry Craik. Finance Member, presented the 
Budget, for 1983-31. The total amount of revenue budgetted for is Rs 10,54 lakhs or 
Es. 45 lakhs better than the revised estimate for the current year. This is tiiade up of 
Rs, 4,57 lakhs under land revenue including FIs, 1,7S to be credited to irrigation ; 
Rs. 422}4 lakhs direct receipts from irrigation, Rs 224;^ lakhs excise and stamps. 

In his budget speech, the Finance Member said that the budgetted revenue may be 
criticised as optimistic but it is exactly niidvvay between the actuals of the Punjab’s 
most prosperous year, namely 1925-20, and the worst in the last decade, namely, 

On the expenditure side, the estimated expenditure to be met from revenue is 
Rs. 10,11 lakhs being an excess of Rs. 2Q'/i lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
year now ending. Of this excess, Rs. 22^ lakhs represent the restored pay cut and 
annual increments. 

Provision has been made on a considerable sc.'ile for the preparation of new 
electoral rolls in connection with the forthcoming reforms, liut no provision has 
been made for the actual holding of the first general election ns (in the words of 
the Finanee Member), ‘it is doiibifni whetber lliat will fall within the year.’ Rupees 
1,13 lakhs is earmarked under capital account, more than half of which is required 
to finish the hydro-elcelrio scheme and Rs. 43 lakhs is still due for work already 
completed. 

The Finance Member announced that the local Government had decided to follow 
the Government of India and the m.ajorily of local GoveniTnents in respect of the 
pay cut and apply five per cent, cut to all the provincial and subordinate services 
to which the ten per cent, cut at present applied, accompanied by the withdrawal of 
exemption from the surcharge on iiieome-iax and snpcr-tax as hitherto. 

The revenue account of the year ending March, 1933 is expected to close with a 
balance of Rs. 25 lakhs and taking all accounts together, the year is expected to 
close with a balance of Bs. 53.' lakhs. 


The Finanee Member referred to the hydro-electric project and said that the total 
expenditure on this project up to the end of the year was Rs. 5X crores, Rs. 69 
lakhs having been provided in this connection in the coming year’s budget. As 
regards retrenchment, dir Henry said that 65 per cent of the retrenchments 
proposed by the Relrenchmciit Committee were given effect to including Rs. 160 
lakhs on revenue account alone. 

As for the future, ho appealed for efforts to produce a position of stability which 
was essential before the introduction of the reforms in order to give the new 
administration a fair chance. 
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The Finance Member dealt with the financial position of the two projects to 
which during the last decade the greater part of the Punjab’s capital expenditure 
was devoted. The construction estimate for the whole of the Sutlej Valley Project 
will close on March 31, 1933, and the total provincial share of the capital expendi¬ 
ture is estimated to be 910^ lakhs as against the project figure of Es. 987 lakhs, 
representing a saving of Es. 40i lakhs. This project is expected to produce in the 
current year nearly Rs. 36 lakhs revenue, a figure which would have been higher 
it the sowing of cotton and other valunbli: kharif crops had not been curtailed 
owing to the low supply of the river at the time of sowing. At the same time the 
working expen.scs were substantially reduced. 

As regards the Hydro-Electric Projeetj the construction of this is now practically 
complete including 'the trunk traiisnussioa line from Lahore to Ferozepore and 
Lyallpur, This trunk transmission syBicm has been recently tesied and branch linra 
are about to be testtd. The regular supply of energy should be available by April 
1 next. The opening ceremony will be pcrfornicd by H. E. the Viceroy at 
Lahore Receiving Station at Sh.'ilainar on March !0. The expenditure on the 
construction of the project up to the end of the current year is estimated at Rs. 5X 
crores and for the next year Rs. 43 lakhs will be provided for the main scheme 
and Rs. 25^ lakhs for the completion of various local distribution systems, 

ATTiTtmE OF Hindu Edected Membehs 

Except two or three, none of the Hindu elected members who walked nut in the 
last session of the Council in eonuection with the Communal Award attended today, 
but such of tbcni as attended left the chamber after the question-hour. The 
Council thou adjourned till the 27th, 

WiDD Birds and Animals Frotf.ction Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY :—fO'day's agenda of the Council included taking into considera¬ 
tion of the Punjab Wild Birtla and Wild Animals Protection Bill'lwhicb sought to 
preserve from e.xtinction certain species of wild foivl and animals at the hands of 
unscrupulous snarers and shikurics. 

Sir Sikandar Ilaijat Khan moving the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 
gave a history of the measure and said it was necessary to enact law in order to 
save indigenous birds of the province from extermination by introducing a system 
of licenses for snarers, not tors and hunters for the whole ot the year in respect of 
certain spades and part of the year in respect of others. He instanced the case of 
last year in which an advertisement emanating from a neighbouring State had called 
for lOjCKW partridges and since all the Native State preserves were well protected, the 
requisite number of birds were apparently supplied from the Punjab. 

Chaudkri Allah Dadkhan moved for the circulation of the bill and was supported 
by Mr. Mahamrnad Din Malak who maiutaiiK'd that there were large seclions of 
population who were eiitirly dependent for their livelihood on calching and killing 
birds and animal.s and if their sole livelihood was removed, they would swell 
the ranks of dacoits and robbers. He described the Bill as politically, morally, 
socially, thoroughly bud (Laughter) and urged that it should not be rushed through. 

The molion for circulation was pressed to a dlvisiouland lost. The Bill was then 
considered clause by clause, after which the House passed the Bill. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28lh. FEBRUARY The general discussion oi the Budget was taken up to-day 
in the Council. Mr. Owen Roberts coogratulatcd the Government on having shown 
considerable economies in the expenditure side, hut said that until there were proper 
railway freights the province would not enjoy any real relief. Improvement of re¬ 
venue depended on lower rates, and he quoted authorities to show that it was possi¬ 
ble to give the Punjab relief in the adjustment of freight, without loss to the Slate. 
As a remedy, he suggested a system of provincial railway commissions, such as, 
those functioning in European countries aud America, with powers to adjudicate 
coraplainlB by the public and pass mandatory orders to railways whenever they 
found a real hardship existed. 

Cheudhury Alladad Khan (Ambala Urban) said that the Government could not 
be congratulated, although they had shown a surplus on paper because firstly re¬ 
venue had been estimatea at too optimistic a figure, and, secondly, expenditure ins- 
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tend of being reduced, had been inereaHcd to a higher figure, and thirdly a surplus 
had been shown by robbing the beneficial departments, and suspending every activity 
of a useful nature. Moreover, no provision had been made for the possibility of 
having to grant remissions for the two coming harvest. Conditions were already so 
bad that some members were going to bring forward a resolution recommending a 
50 centum remission on certain areas. He said that zemindars would be unable to 
pay in coin. He criticised the Government policy of leaving higher services alone, 
while applying the axe on patwaris and forest guards, and instanced the retention of 
officers at Rs. 3,000 per month when their posts could easily be abolished. 

Mr, Shah Mahmud depreeated going to the Government with a begging bowl 
for remissions, and appealed to people to turn to iiiduslrios and stand on their own 
legs. He wanted the Government, if they could not adopt a policy of complete 
Prohibition, at any rate not to discourage country-liquor, thereby causing the rustics 
to resort to more harmful and stronger spirits. 

Mr. IlahihuUah said that not for six or seven years had the budget revenue 
been actually realised, and he could not understand why during the present depres¬ 
sion the figure of revenue had been actually placed at 1,054 lakhs, and what chance 
it had of being realised. 

Mr, Puckle. Finance Secretary, said (hat during the last five years, revenues 
could not bo realised fully owing to the failure of the crops and other unforeseen 
circumstances and hence a deficit had occurred. It was hoped that next year would 
be a better one, and hence they had budgotted for normal revenue. 

After two other members had spoken, the Council adjonriied to 2nd. March. 

2n(l. MARCH :—That the surplus was unreal and that the condition of the 
masses and particularly that of the agrieulluriats had not been properly 
appraised was the gist of the speeches in the Council to-day when the general 
discussion on the budget was continued. 

Bao Bahadur Chaudhuri Chotu Earn. Jjcader of the National Unionist Party, 
opined that the surplus would never bo actually realised, because the position of the 
cultivator had not been taken into account when framing the budget. 

If anything, the econnmic condition of the zemindars was going to deteriorate in 
the coming months, and not only was no relief to them contemplated, but no account 
had been taken of the possibility of having to give them relief, later in the year, in 
the shape of remissions. Such a necessity was bound to arise. In the Hissar 
District, in particular, conditions at present were so bad that an adult laud-worker 
was only able to earn five pice per day and an adult women four piec. He sugges¬ 
ted modification of the land revenue system in order to give permanent relief. 
Concluding, the, Rao Bahadur suggested a reduction of the number of posts filled 
by Europeans and said that the situation was more serious than the Government 
were apparently thinking it was. 

Mian Nurullah remarked that if any remission was to be given to zemindars at 
all, there would be a big deficit instead of a suiplu.s, /Cemindars were even to-day 
in such a miserable plight that they were prepared to leave their fields for any 
place where they could get a decent living wage. 

Mr. Boyd, Financial Commissioner, said that interest of the cultivators and the 
Government had always been identical and hence (heir relations had always been 
good. It was in the interests of the Government that there should be a prosperous 
country-side and it was iu the interests of Zamindars that there was a strong and 
just Government. In the last two years remission of no less than Es. 250 lakhs had 
been given. The agriculturists themselves seemed to consider service with contempt 
compared to free and honest tilling of the soil. The Government were doing all 
that they could to give relief in His.sar and other scarcity districts. He pointed 
out to critics that provision for Es. 1,50,000 had been made in the budget for 
relief of famine and the amouot would be devoted wherever conditions called for 
Government succour. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, Revenue Member, assured the House that the 
Government were carefully watching the situation as regards the possible scarcity, 
and all the suggestions made in the course of tho discusssion would be given due 
consideration. The Government were also taking energetic steps to root out 
corruption and bribery. 
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Sir Feroxe Khan hioon stated that despite the financial stringency. 25 lakhs 
had been provided in the budget for education. 

Sir Henry Oraik, Finance Member, said that very few provinces in India, 
indeed very few countries in the whole world, were able to boast of a balanced 
budget. Tie said that the criticism that the Government ignored the prevailing 
economic conditions was baseless. Since the Kharif of 1030, Ooverument had 

given Rs. 2,25,000 special remission. Es. 25 lakhs of laecavi debt was wiped oft 

and Es. 200 lakhs relief had been given to tenants—in all, an actual relief of 
erores. A Government which remitted so much money and reduced expenditure by 
more than two erores, could not be accused of lack of sympathy with the agricul- 
turists. Ecferring to Chaudhri Obotii Ram’s demand that the number of Europeans 
in service should be reduced to a minimum, Sir Henry Craik asked what the 
member’s idea of a minimum number of Europeans was. Sir Henry Craik stated 
that on 1st January li)i3 British memhers of the, I. C. S. posted in the Punjab 
totalled 127. On January 1933, the mimhiT was 79, Similarly, the number of Bri¬ 
tish police otlieers in the Punjab had decreased in the last two decades from 70 to 
50, and Irrigation Department otfioers from 13:t to 84. ‘•Judging from the number 
of requests made to me by my friends, including members of ibis Couneil”, said the 
Finance Member, “for the service of British otlieers for purposes of various inquiries 
and judicial trials—requests which I had often to refuse—I am not sure that there 
are many in the Piinjah, particularly in the countryside, who want the number of 
British olBcera in the province to decrease still further’'. 

Voting on Booget Guants—Demands Cnper Famine 

6th. MARCH !—There was a lively debate in the Council to-day on the Govern¬ 
ment’s famine policy and on their capital e.xpenditure. on the hydro-electric scheme. 

A feature of to-day’s sitting was the appearance in their seats of the bulk of the 
elected Hindu and Sikh members, who had been boycotting the sittings since last 
vest’s walk-out. Sardar Habibullah’s ‘‘cut” of Es. 100 in the demand for Ministers, 
brought them in at the time of the division, and the cut was defeated by 36 votes 
to 14. 

Zemindar-members criticised the inadequacy of provision for famine rdief, and 
said that the people of Ilissar district were either migrating or dying of hunger, and 
steps should be taken to save them from extinction. 

The Government slated that everything possible was being done to alleviate the 
distress. Where the budgetary provision was found inadequate, recourse would be 
had to the Famine Relief Fund, which bad a reserve of Es. 10 lakhs. 

Sardar Habibulla initiated the debate on the Government’s famine policy, by 
proposing a cut of one rupee under the licad “famine,” Under this head, the Go- 
vernmeiit provided a total of Rs, 2,00,000 for famine relief, which the mover of the 
cut characterised as totally inadequate taking into consideration the present condition 
of the agricultural classes. Urging that more funds should be allocated for this 
purpose, Mr. Habibulla gave a vivid account of the senreily in Hissar and Gurgaon 
districts. He spoke of people who were compelled to sell their daughters in order 
to be able to live, and of others who were actually dying of hunger. It would be 
wrong, he said, to describe them as dying of some disease, as the doctor would tell 
them. Hunger was the main and the only cause. That liuiiger and want should 
claim so many deaths when they were having Council and poimlar control was de¬ 
plorable. In the speaker’s opiinor., barring China there was no country in the 
world where people were dying due to famine alone, and such conditions should 
not be allowed to continue by any civilised country. He urged that the Government 
should tackle the question energetically, by providing more funds. If they did so, 
they would ho serving two objects. They would thereby save the people of the area 
from extinction and at the same lime ensure cheap construelion of utility projects. 

Mr. Allah Dad Khan, supporting the cut, said that the farmers of Hissar dis¬ 
trict were prepared to sell lands at less than one nipie per bigha. He appealed to 
the Government to bestir themselves in time. Otherwise, soon there would be no 
people in those districts to till the soil, as death and migration were daily depleting 
their population. 

Mr. Boyd said that at the request of the district officer, he visited the areas in 
question and while generally speaking he did not find conditions were as bad as 
they were depicted, where real distress prevailed suitable and adequate measures had 
been taken by the authorities, He denied that officers were either dilatory or afraid 
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to ask for funds and assured the House that Government had always given libera 
apportionments for tnceavi and famine relief. Apart from what the Government 
provided towards alleviating the distrcsa, a great deal had been done in the way 
of preventing famine altogether. After a great amount of labour and expense, a 
fine uetvvork of canals and tributaries had been laid out tliroughout the district, 
bringing water within the reach of all. He was confident that the Punjab Irrigation 
works had bmiishtd famine from the province. That was no mean feat, although it 
had not received the recognition it deserved. Eleven million acres were protected by 
canals, providing food not only for those within their zone, but also for many areas 
outside. Many test works had also been undertaken. As regards people dying of 
hunger, Mr. Royd said that there were sections of the eomnmnity in England to¬ 
day, about whom the same thing could he said to bo true. 

Sir Silcanilar Hiiyat Khan pointed out that the Govcrnmnit had given very 
generous relief hitlierto, and if they had made a provision of only Ks. 2.00,000 in 
the budget, that did not mean that they would not go lieyond that figure. That 
was merely the budget allocation, and if a necessity arose, liny could and would 
draw upon the Famine Relief Fund, wherein they had reserves totalling Es. 
15 lakhs. 

In view of tlic Government’s assurance, the “cut” was withdrawn and the grant 
passed in to to. 

Demand Under Hvdro-Eeectric Scheme 

7th. MARCH The Itulk of the elected Hindu and Sikh members who had been 
boycotting the sittings since the walk-out bust year, lagaiu attended the Council to¬ 
day when it continued the discussion on Government grants. Those who came 
despite the waik-out incb.uled Raja Narendranaih, Leader of the Hindu Parly and 
Pandit Nanakchand, Sardar Vjjal Singh and Mr. Sampuran. Sirii/h, Due to their 
votes another “cut” in llw Ministerial demand (in charge of Sardar Jogindar 
Singh) was negatived by 40 voles to 15. 

The demands voted to-day included Rs. .4,79,300 for Civil Works and Rs. C,.35,900 
for the Hydro-Electric Seluiue (establishment charges.) Moving the cut on the 
first demand, speakers generally attacked the policy of ccnsliucting bungalows for 
oflioers, when famine prevailed in two districts. One of the si)('akers said that 
under self-government, there would be more Indian ofllccrs who would not use those 
bungalows at all and bungalows would remain vacant. The members wanted that a 
Committee should be appointed to enquire into the whole l)uilding programme. 

The motion for the relevant cut was pressed to a division and rejected by 40 
votes to 15, the members of the “walk-out” party solidly supporting the Minister. 

Several cuts were moved in the demand for Rs. 6,65,400 under Hydro ■electric 
Scheme (working expenses). Supporters of the cut said that it was first given out 
that the sclieme would benefit the agtieullurisls, but this did not appear to be the 
case. They suggested that towns alone should be made to p.ay and not the villages. 

Sth. MARCH :—In the Council to-duy, the major portion of the day was taken 
up with the criticism of the demand for working expenses connected with Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. 

Chaudhri Chottu Ram, Leader of the National Unionist Party, said that a great 
deal of money had been already invested in capital expenses over the scheme. The 
working expenses should be reduced to the minimum. He suggested that, after the 
whole scheme was completed, it should be made over to a private company. 

Mr. Astbury, Chief Engineer, pointed out that iu estimating the working expenses 
the Government had no preerdent to go upon. They followed the method of an 
inquiry committee. As for the burden of working expenses, Mr. Astbury said that, 
the area which had to be served would have to bear the working costs. He said 
that the Government could not view with favour the suggestion that the working of 
the scheme should be entrusted to a commission appointed for the purpose, because 
it was better all such eleetricily enterprises were managed by the State. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narany, Miniater-in-eharge of the seheme, in a speech lasting 
for over an hour replied in detail to the criticisms advanced by the previous 
speakers, and in particular to those made by Mr. CboMu Ram, father of the 
Bcheme. Dr. Narang iiairated the story of a husband and wife who wanted to go 
on a holiday, but whose views regarding the place to go to differid. Eventually, 
the husband had to yield. When they reached the destination, however, it started 
raining, and conditions generally became nDpIcnsantest, wheieupon the wife crossly 
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turned upon her husband, and asked him “Why did you bring me here ?’’ Dr. 
Narang justified the figures which the Government had presented to the House. He 
said that if a lot of money had been invested on the scheme, it was all the more 
necessary that adequate working expenses should be allotted to get an'adequata 
return. He assured the'House that every avenue of economy was beingscxplored. 
As regards the benefits accruing from the scheme, both rich and poor stood 
equally to gain, especially the ."igricuHurists. He admitted that the distribution of 
energy to distant places would be expensive, but no embargo as such had been 
placed on agricultural consumers. 

Dealing with the suggestion that the scheme should be made over to a private 
company, the Minister said that after the House had roundly condemned the 
scheme, it was hardly likely that any private company would come forward to take 
it over, especially when the capital involved was over six orores. As a matter of 
fact, although the Government advertised for working tenders, no one at present 
was willing to take over, even the working responsibdity. Dr. Narang announced 
that, after the scheme was completed, energy would be supplied at the rate of 4-^ 
annas per unit, compared to six annas at present. He hoped that within four to 
five years the whole undertaking would return a gross revenue of Rs. 61 lakhs per 
annum. 

In view of the Minister’s reply, the mover withdrew the cut and the grant was 
voted. 

Demand Under Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture under the charge of Sardar Jogindar Singh came 
in for similar criticism at the hands of several members but after the Minister had 
promised to exercise the rigidest economy, all the “outs’’ wore withdrawn and the 
respective demands passed. The House then adjourned to the 13th instant. 

Demand Under Industries 

I3th. MARCH :—Two cuts to emphasise the necessity for a progressive policy to 
popularise Punjab industriea—Government remaining neutral in each case—were 
passed when the joint demand for lis. 11,88,300 for industries was made by Minis¬ 
ters Dr. Gokulcband Narang and Sardar Jogindar Singh. 

Khan Bahadur IlabibuUah, moving a cut of Rs. 100, urged the holding of ex¬ 
hibitions of Punjab-made goods, and pointed out that this was the best way of 
advertising indigenous products, as had been shown by successful campaigns under¬ 
taken by other countries, 

Sardar Jogindar Singh agreed with the mover that exhibitions wore a potent 
factor as a trade developer, but money was the stumbling block. He said that since 
the formation of the Joint Development Board .several enquiry committees wore 
appointed to investigate the possibilities of industrial development in the Provinces. 
As a result of their labours, a sugar factory had been started at Sonepat, hosiery 
factories at Ludhiana, .lullnndcr and Ferozepur, a vegetable ghee factory at Lyall- 
pur, a weaving school at yhuhdra, weaving factories at Jullunder and Amritsar, and 
a fruit farm at Lyallpur. The Minister was also optimistic that since the recently 
opened hydro-electric scheme would make power easily available, some more industry 
would soon spring up in the Punjab. In this connection, he referred to the lack of 
markets in the Punjab itself for the sale of their products, and said that so far as 
the Government were concerned, they would explore all possible means to discover 
and open new markets. Concluding, Sardar Jogindar Singh stated that he proposed 
to appoint two or three sub-committees to study the conditions and find out the best 
means for the industrial expansion of the Punjab. 

Dr. Narang spoke in the same strain and said that if money could be raised he 
would like nothing better than to organise exhibitions. It was a good sign that 
Rural Unionists had begun to realise the fact that agricultural and inunstrial 
developments should proceed side by side, and each depended on the other. In this 
connection, he anticipated close anti harmonious co-operation between the rural and 
urban members. The question of holding an exhibition was considered at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee on Industries, and while the principle was approved of 
practical shape to the same could not be given because of lack of funds. Con¬ 
cluding, the Minister promised to plead in favour of the proposal before the Finance 
Department and, as regards voting on this question, the Government would remain 
neutral. 
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The cut was carried by a large majority. 

Another cut with a similar object, namely, Re. 1 by Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq, was 
passed, the President not allowing discussion, as it covered practically the same 
ground and the Ministers jointly sympathised with the object of the mover. 

Thereafter the grant was passed. 

Messrs. Mushtaq Ali Ourmani and Labhchand withdrew their respective cuts, 
urging the opening of an experimental farm at Muzaflargarh and the popularisation 
of the tea industry in Kaiigra district, after Sardar Jogindar Singh had promised 
careful consideration of the proposals. 

A grant of iis. 40,hi),500 in respect of Agriculture (transferred) was under dis¬ 
cussion, when the Council adjourned. 

Demand Under Co oi’Icrative Dept. 

14th. MARCH :—Criticism of several aspects of the Co-operative Department 
covered the major ^portion of the debate to-day, when the Connell continued 
discussion on the demand for Rs. 40,39,500 for Agriculture by Sardar Joqindar 
Singh Minister. 

A cut of Rs. 17,S:10, moved by Mr. Alla Dad Khan to press the abolition of the 
posts of Deputy Registrars was negatived, Chuudhry Alladad Khan, moving his cut, 
said that since Deputy Registrars were never promoted to the Registrarship, they 
were affected naturally by the stigma placed on them. It was better their cadre was 
altogether abolished. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, explained that Deputy Registrars wore earry- 
ing.OUt very; important duties. They were working on a time-scale, and bad not yet 
reached the maximum grade. He pointed out that in Madras, where there was much 
less co-operative work, there wcio uo less than twenty-five Deputy Registrars. 

Chaudhury Alladad Khan moved another cut of Rs. 30,000 to retrench the post 
of Banking Expert, 

Several speams supported the “cut'’, maintaining that the odicer's duties were 
not indispensable, and if they were so, the banks who were deriving benefit there¬ 
from and not the Provincial Government should defray his salary. It was also 
suggested that either the Registrar or the Ptnuncial Adviser of the Governroont 
should discharge the export’s duties. 

Sardar Jaginder Singh defended the retention of Deputy Registrars as well as of 
the expert. In regard to the former, he pointed out that oven in Madras, where 
the banting business was carried on in such a smaller scale, there were 25 Deputy 
Registrars. In regard to the Banking Expert, tbe Minister stressed the need for 
soundness of banking activities in order to Safeguard the interests of the small 
investors, and enumerated tlie useful functions carried out by the expert, including 
the maintenaneo of strict audit, whieli tvas most essential to all concerned. The 
Minister pleaded that banking facilities should be extended rather than curtailed, and 
appealed to the House for support to all phases of the co-operative movement. 

The “cut” was negatived by 34 votes to 20. 

Demand Under Aaiucni.rt r.i; 

The results achieved by the Goveriiracnl’s agricultural policy, were set forth by 
the Minister Sardar Jogindar Singh, before the entire agricultural demand for 
Rs. 40,39,600 was passed.' 

Mian Nurullah moved a “cut” in order to press the appointment of a propa¬ 
ganda officer, to make known to agriculturists the successful methods evolved in 
laboratories. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh welcomed criticisms on the agricultural and Industries 
departments, which only showed, that there was a tendeney to look at the problems 
from the common rather than the communal angle which, in his opinion, augured 
well for the restoration of comrauiml harmony. The MiniBter stated that there were 
3,0(W demonstration farms already doing propaganda on behalf of the Agricultural 
Department. The Government had every sympathy with the proposal for engaging 
a Propaganda Officer. This question had been under consideration since 1926, but 
in view of the financial stringency, even the Agricultural Commission’s recommend¬ 
ation in this connection'could not be implemented. 

The “cut” was withdrawn, and tbe grant sanctioned. 
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Demand Under Public Health 

The token cut in the demand for Ea. 48,82,400 in respect of Medical and Public 
Health, concerning the utility of the post of Director of Public Health, was next 
taken up. 

Sir Feroxe Khan Noon, Education Minister, objected to the “cut”, on the ground 
that the Director’s post was uon-votable. 

The President over-ruled the objection, stating that the item was shown in the 
Totable demand, and if the Minister wanted to treat it as non-votablc he should 
postpone consideration of the whole demand. 

Discussion being resumed, the mover of the cut observed that I. M. S., officers 
alone were selected for the post, and opined that either there should be no discrimi¬ 
nation or the post should be abolished. 

Sir Ferox,e Khan Noon, replying, pointed out that the Secretary of State reserved 
certain posts in the Provinces, and this post was among thorn. The Director of 
Health’s post was reserved for the 1. M. S., under the orders of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Chottu Ram, leader of the Rural Unionist Party, supported the “cut”, 
stating that his party’s object was to strengthen the hands of the Ministers and the 
Government to plead the case of the Medical Department before the Secretary of 
State. 

Demand Under Police & jails 

16tli. MARCH While the demand for Police (Rs. 1,10,09,300) and Jails and 
Convict Settlements (Es. 30,08,000) were passed without any discussion in the 
Council to-day, there was a great deal of discussion on the grants for Health, 
Education and Justice. 

Demand Under Education 

Mr, C. H. Alladadkhan was for rejection of the whole Education grant of Rs. 
1,47,63,000, as a protest against the stiff Matriculation Geography paper, in which 
examinees were asked whothar the hydro-electric project would be of advantage to 
the agriculturists. When the Minister-in-charge could not answer the question to 
the Council, how could young boys, ho asked, be expected to do so ? 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, said that it was a matter for the 
examiners, and probably there had been a great advance in educational standard 
since Mr. Alladadkhan matriculated. 

The whole grant was passed. 

Demand Under Public Health 

Replying to the criticism against the reservation of the post of Director of 
Public Health for I. M. B. officers, the Inspector-General of Hospitals pointed out 
that in order to safeguard the careers of 1, J)I. S. entrants who entered civil employ 
certain posts were reserved, but the number of such posts had been considerably 
reduced since 1928 and at present, only one such post was reserved. 

The cut was withdrawn and the whole demand of Rs. 48,83,400 for Medical and 
Public Health was passed. 

Demand Under Justice 

When the demand for Rs. 43,57.500 for the administration of justice was moved, 
Sardar Boota Singh, Deputy President, pleaded for more representation for Sikhs 
in the High Court establisbment. 

Moslem speakers suggested that instead of wasting time on such questions, the 
leaders of the communities should put their heads together and come to au agreed 
solution in respect of public services. 

Sir Henry Craik pointed out that High Court appointments were in the hands 
of the Chief Justice, and the Government did not control them. 

17th. MARCH: —Discu,s8ion on the demand for the grant for “Justice” being 
resumed, Mr. C. H. Alladadkhan moved a cut of one rupee in order to urge the 
abolition of the Special Tribunal appointed under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 which was at present trying the Punjab “Conspiracy” Case. The mover 
referred to the Government of India’s decision, dissolving a similar Tribunal in 
Delhi. 
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Sir Eenry Craik, Finance Member, said that, the Punjab Tribunal did not stand 
in the same category as the Delhi Tribunal. Moreover, they had finished all prose¬ 
cution evidence, and charges had been framed, which was not the case in respect of 
the Delhi Tributial. He, however, said that it was not the Government’s intention 
to use the Tribunal necessarily for other cases except the one they had in hand. 

The cut was put to vote and rejected. 

Government then suffered two defeats, first on Mr. Chotiuram'a cut of one rupee 
to condemn the meagre represent at ion of the Hindu statutory agriculturists in the 
cadre of siib-judgca, atid the next on Khan Bahadur Mian Uuahtaq Ahmad 
Qurmani’s cut of one rupee, asking the Government to tssue a notification transferr¬ 
ing to Collectors the execution of all deciecs involving alienation of laud belonging 
to agricultitrtats in tlie. Punjub. 

Speaking on the first cut, Chowdhury Chotiuram complained that for the last six 
years agriculturist Hindus had not received a single appointment in the Sub-Judges’ 
cadre, although by convention, Hindus as such got fifty per cent of all vacancies, 
Chowdhury (fhoituram, vvho is the Loader of the National Unionist Party, suggested 
the appointment of a Oorairuitee consisting of an agricultural Hindu, a non- 
agricultural Hindu and a Government servant, in order to determine what share of 
these appointments should go to Btamiory agricultural Hindus. At present, he said 
that non-agriculiural Hindus not only got a lion’s share, but the whole share. 

Speaking on the cut,, the t'hief Secretary said that the question of the appoint¬ 
ment of Snb-Judgea was an extremely complicated and tntricale one. At present 50 
per cent of the posts went to Muslims, 50 per cent to Hindus. The GovernmeLt, as 
such, had very Ittlle latitude in those appointments, firstly because all the postings 
were made on the nomination of the High Court and secotidly, the Government were 
tied down by Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act, as also by the rules made in 
this respect. The question would he further complicated if they introduced such 
classification as Hindu noii-zatuiudars and Hindu zamindars, because that would 
inevitably lead to further compartmeuts such as, Sikh-zemindars and non-zemindars, 
Muslim zemindars and non-zomiiidats rie. He asked the mover, whether he did not 
want the system of nomination at all and would be content with open competitive 
selection. As a matter of fact, the High Court was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
compartmental selection and would welcome open selection. Since Government 
could not go outside the High Court nominatians and also beyond the rules, there 
was very little that the Government could do. The Ghief Secretary asked for 
concrete suggestions. 

Choudhry Chotturam, replying, said that the Government must do something for 
agricultural Hindus. Otherwise, the .esuit would bo entirely to eliminate Hindu 
zemindars. It was no satisfaction to them if Hindu non-zcraindais gut 50 per cent 
of the posts. If in open competition, non-agricultural Hindus got posts, he would 
say that eorapelitiou alone vras not the best criterion of merit. He said that if 
Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act came in the way, it should be repealed. 

The Chief Secretary raised a point of order, whether in the Budget debate an 
existing law could be diacusaed or attacked. 

The President said that under Parliamentary practice, it could not, but under the 
tradition established under his predecessor in the House, it could and he wanted 
the sense of the House whether they wished to follow Parliamentary practice or 
previous tradition, warning the House at the same time that if they rejected Parlia¬ 
mentary practice in favour of their tradition, they would repent later. 

The Government supported Parliamentary practice, but were defeated on a show 
of hands, by a large anijuriiy, who favoured conliuuanco of the practice followed 
hitherto, of criticising the existing laws in the debate on Budget. 

The “cut” was passed despite Government opposition. 

Moving the second cut, Khan Bahadur Otirmani said that under the present 
system, the execution of decrees for the purpose of the Land Alienation Act was 
being defeated, and the safeguard he suggested was necessary in order to protect the 
people’s rights. 

The “cut” was carried and the House adjourned till the 20th instant. 

Other Demands Granted 

20th. MARCH: —The Council met to-day to conclude voting Government demands 
for grants. The whole grant of He. 84,69,100 for general administration (reserved) 
was passed. Two more demands for debt services and capital expenditure on irriga¬ 
tion were lanctioned without discussion. 
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The remaieini; demands, including Ra. 35,54,000 for land revenue and Ra. 9,81,000 
for excise were sanctioned without a debate. The House then adjourned. 

Resolution In Agricultural Relief 

21tt MARCH:—The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day mainly 
connected with zemindar members’ demands for agricultural relief and the Zemin¬ 
dars Party scored a couple of successes against the Government opposition. 

Ohaudhry Nazir Hussain moved a reaoliiiion recommending to Government to 
appoint a committee of officials and non-officials, experts and a few non-official 
members of the Council to examine and report upon the best means of re-adjusting 
the existing water rates to the present prices of agricultural produce with as little 
loss to public revenue as possible. The resolution was passed, Government not 
opposing. 

Mian Nurullah moved a resolution recommending to Government to give 50 per 
cent remission in all Government dues in respect of rabi of 1933. 

Mian Mohammad Hayat Qureshi moved an amendment that instead of the 
words “50 per cent”. “Substantial reduction” be substituted. 

The secretary of the Finance dedartment asked, what was substantial reduc¬ 
tion. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, Revenue Member, offered to accept the resolution if 
the words “if necessary” were added to the resolution. 

The amendment was however pressed to a division and carried by 34 votes 
to 25. 

Supporting the amended re.solution Ohaudhry Allah Dad Khan recalled the 
great services rendered by zemindars in war and Government should therefore act 
as a friend in need to their erstwhile helpers. The resolution was put to vote and 
carried by a majority. The House then adjourned till March 23, 

Supply of Hyuro Elf.ctric Energy 

23rd. MARCH By the casting vote of the President, the Council carried a 
resolution demanding the supply of hydro-electric energy to zamindars for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, at concession rates for five years. 

There was a keen debate, the Government opposing the motion, on the ground 
that its provisions were unbusinessilke. 

Sardar Qurbaehan Singh, the mover, pointed out that the Council bad voted 
enormous sums for the scheme, hoping that zamindars would be benefitted. More- 
ever, when that class was hard hit from all sides, this concession would be helpful 
to them. 

Choudhry Alladad Khali maintained that 98 per cent of the cost of the scheme 
was met by zamindars wlio deserved the privilege sought. 

Dr. Qokalchand Narang, Mi nistcr for Local Self-Government, appealed to the House 
to look at the qneslion from this practical view-point. Even surplus vegetables were 
not given free and how could electricity, produced at enormous cost from borrowed 
money, be given free ? If they wanted to supply energy as they would, they might 
wait till their vote became final, and then they could supply energy without any 
cost. But probably they would not be prepared to take upon such a position then. 
He asked the members to help the Government to run the scheme on businesslike 
lines. 

Mr. Owen Roberts supported the resolution and said that the project was not a 
business concern, atid hence the Government should not expect any profit. 

Mr. leicchand, new member from Ambala, in his maiden spiech, pointed out that 
electric energy was supplied at cheaper rates in towns for industrial purposes. He 
said that the British Government had done nolbiiig to improve the miBcrable condi¬ 
tion of the farmers. 

The Chief Secretary contradicted Mr. Tekehand’s statement as the ignorant 
remarks of a new-comer and said that the Government had done a lot of things for 
farmers including the opening of an agricultural farm at Lyallpur. 

When the re.soluiion was put it was declared carried by 32 to 31 votes, where¬ 
upon the Leader of the House pointed out that one vote for the Government had 
not been included in the list. 

On Mr. Nathwa Singh, Hindu Member, declaring that he had voted for the 
Government, a tie was announced. The President, Sir Shahabuddin, thereupon, gave 
his casting vote in favour of the resolution. 
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When Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan drew the President’s attention to the “general 
practice” that the casting vote was given in favour of the Government, Sic 
Shahabuddin replied that it would have been a ditrorent matter if there was a 
question of continuing the discussion. In the present instance an overwhelming 
majority of the elected members, who were representatives of public opinion, had 
voted in favour of the resolution and only the Government and the nominated 
members had voted against it. Hence, ho thought it his duty to vote for the 
popular side. The Council then adjourned. 

PcNJAB Municipal Officers’ Amend. Act 

24lh. MARCH In the Council to-day, a non-official Bill to amend the Punjab 
Municipal Executive Officers’ Act was introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by Ist October 1935. Tho original Act lays down that an executive officer 
may only be appointed by a five-eighths majority, 'fho present' Bill empowers the 
appointment of an executive officer by a simple majority and also proposes to 
reduce tbe salaries of Executive Officers. 

The mover pointed out that of ton municipalities to which the original Act was 
made applicable, only one, namely, Bhiwani was able to select an executive officer 
by the requisite majority and nine others were still unable to do so. 

The speakers supporting the motion said that it was impossible that the requisite 
majority would ho secured in any municipality, and also alleged that due to this 
factor. Executive Officers had come to look upon themselves as big bosses, and 
frequently insulted the elected representatives. 

Mr. Marsden, Secretary, Transferred Department, and Dr. Gokalchand Narang, 
Minister for Local Self Govornmant, replied that since the passing of the Act, there 
had been a great improvement in the working of the municipalities, whereas 
previously au unsatisfactory state of affairs prevailed. 

Eventually, the Council passed the circulation motion, which tho Government 
did not oppose. 

_27th. MARCH 'The Council disenssod to-day the Bhakra Dam Project to 
irrigate three and half million acres in South Eastern Punjab, to which Government 
had declared themselves committed iu 1929. 

The Finance Member told tho House that due to State territory inter¬ 
vening and the difficulties of capital it did not appear as though tho scheme would 
ever bo completed. The resolution was talked out. 

Debate on the White Paper 

28th. MARCH:— The motion to discuss the White Paper was talked out in the 
Council to-day after speakers from all sides '.of tho House had participated in 
the debate. 

Kaja Narmdra Nath, loader of the Hindu Party, made the following statement 
on behalf of the Hindus 'The policy of the Government in England is to crystal- 
lixe minorities and majorities in India as separate entities. Wo are constrained _ to 
look upon tho constitutional proposals of the White Paper from the point of view 
of Hindu minority iu the Punjab. Experience in tho Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
the past has been very discouraging. The treat m ait meted out to them has been 
most invidious and unjust. The Horae Government turned a deaf ear to all out 
representations. We, therefore, are convinced that any criticism of the White Paper 
from the point of view of thosa minorities will not meet a better fate and will bo an 
utter waste of time. The Governor was supposed to be made the protector of mino¬ 
rity rights in the new constitution, but can ho bo expected to follow a policy differ¬ 
ent from that of the Home Government which would be one of differential treatment 
of minorities in different provinces '? No general foraiula of minority rights which 
would have given them protection, has been announced. Any suggestions on the 
point from us are absolutely useless as they are not likely to receive, any bettor consi¬ 
deration. We, therefore, see no other course than to adopt au attitude of resentment 
and indifference’. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, a Bound Xabler, made the following statement on behalf of 
the Sikhs ^The White Paper has completely ignored the claim of the Sikhs and 
even gave sanction to the commuual award which tho whole community regards as 
unjust and unworkable. We have examined the proposals with anxious care from 
the point of view of responsible government at the centre and autonomous govern¬ 
ment in the provinces with special regard as to the protection and safeguarding; of 
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our minority interests and wa are driven to the conclusion that under the proposals 
enunciated in the White Paper it would be impossible to establish an autononaous, 
impartial and just government in the provinces and effective and responsible govern¬ 
ment iu the centre. ‘Under these conditions no useful purpose, we believe, would be 
served at this stage to examine these proposals in detail and we must reserve our 
criticism for a more suitable opportunity when our criticism and cooperation are 
likely to be of some value.’ 

No other Hindu or Sikh elected member participated in the debate. 

Among the Muslim members a large majority was of the opinion that the propo¬ 
sals were disappointing and they wanted to press Sardar Habibullah’s substantive 
motion to vote but due to the motion not having been made in time the President 
disallowed voting and adjourned the house till 30th. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

30lh. MARCH;— The Council discussed to-day the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill seeking to modify the law relating to municipalities so as to ensure bet¬ 
ter control and more efficient administration of local bodies. When Dr. Ookul- 
chand Narang, Minister for local Self-Government moved that that bill as re¬ 
ported by the seloet committee be taken into consideration it met with severe con¬ 
demnation at the hands of Muslim members who declared that it would mean the 
very negation of local self-government and invest the executive with autocratic 
powers to override local bodies. 

The Bill was introduced by Dr. Narang iu the last May session and referred to 
a select committee. Of the three Muslim members who had agreed to serve thereon 
two, namely, Ohoudhry Nazirhussaiii and Khan Bahadur Shaikh Din Mohammad 
resigned their seats later and Mr. Mushlaq Ahmed Qurmani appended a note ol 
dissent wherein ha said : ‘If we are unfit to control or manage our local bodies it 
does not lie in our mouth to ask for responsible self-government, responsibility at 
the centre, or provincial autonomy. The Bill as amended gives powers to the local 
Government to superintend and ensure efficient management of municipalities in 
every way, the powers sought to be obtained being of the following nature : 'If in 
the opinion of the Government any officer or servant of a municipal committee is 
negligent in discharge of his duties the committee shall on requirement of the local 
Government suspend, fine, or otherwise punish him and if, in the opinion of the 
local Government ho is unfit for his employment on the Committee, shall dismiss 
him. 

The Bill was discussed at length on the 31»t. March and Ist. April. The motion 
of the Rural Unionist party in favour of the Punjab Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
being recirculated for public opinion was lost without a division and the Bill was 
considered clause by clause. The Unionist party at this stage walked lout of the 
House in a body as was announced by their lender Choudhri Chhotu Ram earlier. 

4th. MARCH ;—The Council passed today the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend¬ 
ment), Bill. There are provisions in the Bill to punish negligence or dilatoriness 
on the part of municipal employees, dismiss any servant not discharging duties 
properly and making persons responsible for loss, etc., arising from their 
mismanagemont or negligence. The Bill curtails the power of the presidents of mu¬ 
nicipalities and lays down rules with regard to the lay-out of municipalities and the 
control of noxious growth aud cultivation. 

The attendance was thin to-day due to the absence of Rural Unionists who had 
walked out in a body yesterday, ‘leaving the Minister with his official votes and half 
a dozen in minorities to pass the Bill on his responsibility’. The Bill was further 
considered clause by clause and some amendments moved by nominated members 
were accepted while others were withdrawn. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh asked whether he could move an amendment tabled by 
the members of the Unionist party who were absent due to their walk-out, but the 
President did now allow this to be done. 

Mr, Given Roberts alone from among the Rural party (who did not join in the 
walk-out yesterday) made unsuccessful attempts to oppose individual clauses. He 
claimed a division on the amendment that clause 7 be omitted, but it was defeated 
by 30 votes to 5. 

The House finally passed the Bill as amended and adjourned till April 11. 
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Rural Indebtedness Comm. Report 

lltfc. APRIL'— ;Th6 Council adjourned aim die to-day, after discussing the report 
of the Rural Indebtedness Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Government in 
March last year, to examine the recommendations relating to indebtedness, made by 
thelAgricuItural Commission, the Labour Commission and the various Banking 
Inc^iry Committees. 

The Committee, which was presided over by Mr. H. Calvert, recommended in¬ 
ter alia, a simplified procedure for dealing with petty insolvency cases, the reg stra- 
tion and licensing of money-lenders, the prohibition of compound interest, and the 
appointment of conciliation boards and machinery for the amicable composition of 
debts. The Committee suggested the introduction of a Petty Insolvencies Bill for 
bringing relief to agriculturists. 

Criticism from the nou-ofiioial side was confined to the zemindar members who, 
while welcoming some of the proposals, condemned the report as a half-hearted one 
and as intended more to help sahiikars than agriculturists. One of the speakers 
described the report as the death-warrant of the zamindars, and warned the Govern¬ 
ment that, if action was taken on the lines of the report, it would drive the debtor 
class among the tillers of the soil to take the law into their own hands. 

After several speakers had attacked the report from the view-point of borrowers, 
Sardar Joqendra Sinijh, Minister of Agriculture, speaking on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, pointed out that the report merely put forth suggestion and in no way com¬ 
mitted the Government to any particular course. Ho claimed that the Agricultural 
department had achieved a great deal in increasing the yield of the agriculturists 
during the last ten years. At the present rate, in twenty-five years the cultiva¬ 
tors would be better off by at least twenty-five per cent in respect of their earning 
power. Defending Co-operation, which, he said, was the panacea for the agriculturist's 
ills, the Minister said : “If Co-operation fails, it fails because we have not trained 
our people in the ethics of Co-operation.” 

Earlier speakers attacked the Government and the non-agricultural members 
of the Committee for trying to deprive the agriculturists of even the privileges 
and rights which they enjoyed at present and deliver them into the hands of money 
lenders. Malik Din said : “What is proposed is complete annihilation of the Zemin¬ 
dars (the voice : How ?) The Committee recommends that the maximum 
figures of 37.5 per cent should be a “fair” rate of interest. Even where a higher 
rate is charged, relief is not to have a retrospective effect. The agricultural debt at 
present runs to 135 crores, twelve times the annual revenue of the province. Even 
the interest thereon at the current rate of interest would amount to double the 
provincial income. According to the recommendations, ancestral land could be 
attached even after the death of the debtor. This represented the withdrawal of two 
valuable existing privileges, namely, sanctity of ancestral land and immunity through 
death. Within a few years, eighty per cent of the population would be entirely 
deprived of their lands and thrown into the streets. The Usurious Loans Act had 
been a dead letter in the Punjab and in other parts of India and the provisions of 
the Land Alienation Act had been rendered largely nugatory through the discre¬ 
tionary powers. The prospect for the indebted agriculturists was black indeed. The 
member concluded by warning the Government : “If you persist in such a course 
and the indebted peasants who are sinking lower and lower, find that the Government 
are impotent to protect them from the hands of the Sahukars, the time will soon 
come when they will protect themselves, with their own hands.” He accused the 
capitalist members of trying to make more secure the citadel of the money-lenders, 
whereas the intention of the Government was to bring relief to the debtors. 

Chatidhry Chottu Earn, Leader of the Unionist Party, recognised that the Com¬ 
mittee had made some sound suggestions, such as, those for protection of holdings 
against fragmentation, but thought that, on the whole, the report was as objcctional 
as the White Paper. 

Chaudhry AUahdad Khan suggested that the Government should announce a two 
years’ moratorium in respect of all rural debts. 

Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Leader of the House, winding up the debate, repudia¬ 
ted the suggestion that the Government officers in the districts were unsympathetic 
and said that the points mentioned by the speakers would receive careful consider¬ 
ation at the hands of the Government. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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BUDGET SESSION—LUCKNOW, loth. FEBRUARY TO 1st. APRIL 1933 
Amnesty for PoLincAL Prisoners 

15th. FEBRUARY :—Tlio Budget scBBion of the United Provinces Legislative 
Council commenced to-duy with the President, Sir Lala Sitaran, in the chair. 

By 26 votes to 20, the Council rejected a resolution urging the grant of a 
general amnesty to all political prisoners, in order to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the introduction of the new constitution. 

The Finance Member said that political prisoners held the key of the doors of 
their cells in their own hands, and had only to turn it to come out. He admitted 
that the Government wanted peace, but at the same time he wanted to be assured 
that there would bo no recrudescence of the Civil Disobedience movement if these 
prisoners were released. 

Another nou-olBcial resolution, urging better treatment of political prisoners than 
what was meted out to ordinary ‘‘C” class prisoners, was lost without a division. 

Hili, Exonus 

A resolution, urging the entire stoppage of the hill exodus owing to financial 
stringency, was withdrawn. The Finance Member described the economies already 
effected by the proposed curtailment of the official stay at Nainital. With regard 
to the holding of a session of the Council there, he said, the Government had an 
open mind. 

Girls’ Education in U. P. 

17th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day Mrs. Kailash Srivaslava, wife of the 
Minister for Education, moved: 

“This Council rocommends to the Government to take the necessary steps to 

make primary education compulsory for girls in the areas where there is already 

compulsory education for boys.” 

Mrs. Srivaslava said that she was not actuated by a spirit of jealousy, but her 
aim was to put up aii earnest fight against illiteracy. The education of mothers 
was a condition precedent to that of children, and she hoped the Government would 
uot only extend sympathy to her motion, but give tangible proofs of it. 

The Minister for Education, who followed, gave a resume of the activities of the 
Government in furthering the expansion of female education. He described the 
difficulties the Government had to confoml against, chiefly because of time-honoured 
customs and the purdah system. He was prepared to accept the resolution in so 
far as to inviio the suggestions of local bodicB, and by the time these were received 
he hoped the financial situation would improve, which would facilitate compfiance 
with the wishes of the mover. 

The resolution was put and adopted nern con. 

Middle Class Unemfloymunt 

20th. FEBRUARY :“In the C.mncil, the resolution of Mr. Eahur Ahmad, 
urging the immediate adoption of measures to start subsidized industriia 
in every diatri it in view of the increasing unemployment among the educated 
classes, and the introduction iu all c.iucatioual institutions of training in 
industries, according to requirements of each locality, was carried without a division. 

The mover of the resolution urged that, instead of spending large sums of 
money in rooting out the evils of terrrorism and lawlessness, the Government 
should earnestly endeavour to cure the diae.asu which was the cause of these evils, 
namely, unemployment by subsidized industries. 

Middi.e ,Schools for Girls 

The House also adopted nem con the resolution of Mr. Rambahadur Saksena 
suggesting the starting of Anglo-Vernacular midale schools for girls at all district 
headquarters. 

30 
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Excise Policy in U. P. 

2l«t. FEBRUARY The debate waa reaained to-day upon the resolution moved 
by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani nt the' Naini Tal aeaaion last year, asking the Govern¬ 
ment not to re-introduce the auction syatcm of diaposal of excise licences nor 
the sale of country spirit in open bottles, and to implement their repeated decla¬ 
rations of policy and to subordinate considerations of revenue to the promotion of 
temperance, by adherence to the policy contained in the resolution on the Pim 
Committee Report. 

The Minister of Excise, Mr. Srivaitava said that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in this regard was the same as that enunciated by Mr. Chintamani as Minister, 
who had not himself accepted total abstinence during his tenure of office. The 
speaker was loyal and faithful to his worthy predecessor, in the matter of that 
policy. All that had been done wsa to chan,go the system, but he refuted the allega¬ 
tion that the change had been introduced surreptitiously. He characterised the 
surcharge system as irrational. Under it, much needed reveiiuo had been unneces¬ 
sarily sacrificed, and he added that the auction system hud reduced the total con¬ 
sumption by cutting out illicit supply and that thereby it promoted the cause of 
temperance. It had resulted in a definite increase of revenue without doing harm to 
the cause of temperance. He asked the House not to be led away by the compa¬ 
ratively harmless appearance of the resolution which, in fact, was one of far-reaching 
character. After all. the Minister added, total Prohibition was not the goal of the Go¬ 
vernment, hut the minimum of consumption with the maximum of revenue. With that 
object in view, he pointed out, almost all other provinces in India had gone back to 
the auction system. 

The Minister reminded the Moslem members of the House that there was no re¬ 
ligious principle involved in tho resolution inasmuch as Islam prohibited the drink 
habit altogether. By voting for the resolution, therefore, they would be doing 
nothing in accordance with tho dictates of their religion, hut by voting against it 
they would be promoting sobriety among people. 

Mr. Chintamani, replying to the dehato, referred to what he had said in moving 
the resolution in June 1912, and examined in detail the points raised by the Minister. 
He repudiated the suggestion that the E.xcise policy, he followed as Minister, was 
minimum consumption with maximum of revenue, and maintained, instead, that the 
policy of the Government then was subordination of consideration of revenue to the 
promotion of temperance. He showed how the auction system was engendering 
larger consumption through qucstionahlo means, and stated it was with a view to 
combating tho evil, that the surcharge system was adopted. 

The first and fourth pacts of the resolution of Mr. Chiiilamaiii were negatived 
after a division, while tho second and third were carried, there being no dissentient. 
The latter two parts requested the Goverumeut not to iiicreaso the number of shops 
of opium drugs and spirits (country ami foreign), except where there might be_ a 
pronounced public demand therefor, and to deal with the evil of illicit distillation 
by vigorous adrairiistralive action. 

Hamiri'UR Dt. Board Elections 

27th. FEBRUARY In the Council today, the President Sir Sita Bam, dis¬ 
allowed the motion of Mr. Jaybhaii Singh seeking to discuss certain methods 
alleged to have been adopted in connection with the HamirpiirlDistrict Board elections 
held on February 17th and 18ih. It was slated by Mr. Singh that one of the 
charges was that there had been open canv.assing by the subordinate staff. 

Tho Minister Nawah Sir Mahomed Yusuf said that he would ask for a report 
and if any action was called for. tho matter would bo looked into. 

The President agreed with Mr. Singh (hat it was a vital question concerning 
franchise, but felt that there was no urgency about it, and that it could Wait for 
some time. 

fj. P. Court Fees Amendment Bn,L 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council passed the United Provinces 
Court Fees Amendment Bill, levying a fee of Rs. 100 on Municipal and District 
Board election petitions. According to the statement of objects and reasons, regard 
being had to the importance of these petitions and the cost to which Government 
were put in arranging for their trial, the present rates were inadequate. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOE 1933-34 
Financial Statement for 1933-34 

The Budget was then presented. Mr, E. A. E. Blunt, Finance Member, in the 
course of his speech introducing the budget for 1933-34, said ;— 

During the period since the commencement of the reforms up to the end of 
1933-34 our capital receipts have amounted to 1,130|^ lakhs whilst the charges 
against these receipts bavt, amounted to just over 1,124 lakhs. On the working of 
the whole period, therefore, we have secured under this head a balance of 6 ^ 
lakhs. I may here mention that one of the two debts which wo took over with the 
reforms, namely the old provincial loan account, has now been completely repaid. 
A sum of 296^ lakhs has thus been wiped out of our debt account. 

During the same period i. e., from 1921-1934, our total provincial revenue inclu¬ 
sive of the opening balance in 1923-22 has amouted to 15,553, lakhs whilst out ex¬ 
penditure has amounted to rather less than 15,846 lakhs, making a deficit of nearly 
293 lakhs. To this, however, has been transftirvod the balance in the old develop¬ 
ment loan of 1184 ^ lakhs with the result that the deficit under this head now amounts 
to just under l74^< lakhs. The deficit on all provincial resources combined amounts 
to just over 167^ lakhs. , 

The causes of this deficit was fully cxpl.iincd in my speech of last ye.ar, and t 
need not repeat them. Calamities such as the floods of 1924-25, unduly heavy ex¬ 
penditure in several years, unfortunate years such as 1928-29, and finally, the fait m 
price levels, have all contributed to this re,snU. The last of these causes still per¬ 
sists, and its effect is still fresh in our minds. Its importance becomes clear from 
the following fact. In 1931-32 and 1932-33 we have, on account of this fall, already 
remitted 226 lakhs of land revenue; and we are budgetting for another 113 lakhs of 
remission in the next year. And so, but for the fall in prices, we should at the end 
of 19.33-34 he able to boast of a surplus of 172 lakhs, instead of lamenting a deficit 
of 1675- laths. There nre,howcver,ccttain eignsof iraproveraent. The deficit of 228 lakhs 
which we expected in 1931-32 has proved to be only 178J,lakhs. Of this decrease of 49X 
lakhs, 30j^ lakhs came from increased receipts and 19 lakhs from decreased 
tuto. Passing on to 1932-33 we budgeted for a loss on the year’s working of OJ laxus, 
raising the total deficit to 287 lakhs. Wc now expect the loss on working to be only 
10 lakhs, and the total deficit will only by 188^ lakhs. In other words, we expect 
our position at the end of 1932-33 to be better than originally anticipated by no less 
than 98^ lakhs. _ , 

Coming now to the budget for 1033-34 I begin by mentioning a piece of good 
news which has only just reached us, and is consequently not allowed for in our 
estimates. We still owe to the Government of India, for the rn-armament of oot 
police, a sum of 2 lakhs. It was due for repayment in the budget year, and the 
budget as printed allowed for it. The Oovernment of India, however, have recently 
agreed to postpone half of this payment until 1054 . 35 ^ the result that the ex¬ 
penditure figures both under Police and in the total are too large by a lakh. 4110 
reduction will be made either by a Government motion for u cut, or by correction 
in the final edition. I mention the matter at once, because in all the figure which 1 
shall now quote, 1 take account of this additional saving. 

In the budget year we estimate for a revenue l,150j lakhs and expenditure of 
1,146J lakhs. Under Debt heads so far as provincial resources are concerned, we 
estimate for receipts of iOX lakhs and charges of 31X lakhs, with a surplus of just 
under 18 lakhs. The total surplus on the year’s working is therefore 22 lakhs. 

As compared with 1932-33 gross revenue (excluding irrigation working expenses) 
is 27-| lakhs above the revised for the current year. The principal contributors are 
Land Revenue, where there is an increase of 12|^ lakhs, as a result mainly of re¬ 
duced provision for remissions due to crop failure, which were high in 1932-33 ; 
and excise, where the inereaso is IIX lakhs, as the result of returning on the basis 
of actuals to a (low) normal figure. Other heads contribute between them an in¬ 
crease of 3 .^ lakhs. 

The total increase in expenditure (again corrected to allow for Irrigation working 
expenses) is lakhs above the reserved. There are savings amounting to 30|^ lakhs 
under Debt charges and minor savings, stationery and printing and the Secretary 
of State’s expenoiture which bring the total savings of 31 lakhs. All other heads, 
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however, exhibit an inerease of which the most important are 1% lakhs under 
Education, 4 laklis under General Administration, 3 lakhs under Irrigation working 
expenses, lakhs each under Administration of Justice and the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s expenditure, 2j4 lakhs under Superannuation allowances and pensions, and 
lakhs under Miscellaneous charges. Of these the last is duo to a special item 
for remissions of takkavi, whilst the last hut one is based on actuals. In every 
other case, the principal cause is the reduction of the pay cut from 10 to 6 per 
cent and the restriction of the latter to salaries of Its. 50 and over. The effect of 
this change is some 20 lakhs. 

In conclusion, I have merely this to say. The tide of misfortune is, I hope, 
beginning to turn, and by the time that the new constitution comes into force, I 
sincerely hope it will have ebbed, and that the ship of State will once more bo sai¬ 
ling on a sea of prosperity. 

OoriRT OF Wards Amfnpment Bill 

29tb. and 30lh. MARCH :—The Council discussed the court of Wards Amend¬ 
ment Bill in these two days. 'On the 29th. Kai Sahih Lala Anand Samp moved an 
amendment to redneo the representation accorded to the Agra Province Zaraindars’ 
Association at Allahabad from three to two and. secondly, to give one seat on the 
court of wards to a member elected by the United Provinwis Zaraindars’ Associa¬ 
tion, Maxaffarnager. He said that the Association was founded so far back as 1906 
and it had a larger membership tbaii the British Indian Association of Oudb. 
The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association which was given the right of electing 
three members was only started in 1914 and it rcslricted its membership to zarain¬ 
dars paying a land revenue of Es. 5,000 and over, while all zamincl.'irs were eligible 
for membership of the Muzaffarnagar Association. The spoakci' urged that in view 
of its importance and position tho Muzaffarnag.ar Assoc,iaiion siiould be given at 
least one seat on the court of wards. 

Nav>ah Sir Muhammad Yusuf said ho regretted very much that he had to 
oppose tho amendment. Eceently in his speech at Etah ho Ind appealed to the 
Muzaffarnafjar Association to affiliate itself to the Agra Zamiiulars’ Association. By 
such affiliation they could add to their prestige and belter organize tlio zamindars. 
Ha did not mean to say that the Muzaffarnagar Association had not done any 
useful work in its own sphere but it could not be said that it was an association 
of provinoial importance. The beat solution w,as to seek to affiliate that body with 
the Agra Zamindars’ Association at Allahabad rather than press its claim indepen¬ 
dently in season and out of season. Tho Agra Zaraindars’ Association had practi¬ 
cally the same status as the British Indian Association and so it had been given an 
equal number of seats and the mover should not try to take away one scat from 
them. 

At the request of Mr. Chintamnni, the Deputy President put tho amendment in 
two parts. Tho finst part asking for a reduction of scats given to the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association from three to two was rejected and the house 
divided on the other part asking that one seat Association. It was also rejected by 48 
against 23 votes. Among those who voted for it were Messrs Ohintamani, Brijnaudan 
Lai and Vikraraajit Singh, Mauivi Fasihuddin and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 
The proviso to clause 4 says that no person except the president shall be elected 
or nominated as a member who does not pay land revenue or under-proprietory 
rent amounting to Rs. 1,500 or who is not in receipt of maintenance allowance of 
at least Es. 1.2(X) a year from the estate of a proprietor. 

Thakur Hamman Singh moved an ainendraont to this proviso seeking to 
exclude not only tho president but also the members elected by the United Provin¬ 
ces Legislative Council and nominated by the local Government from its purview. 
Tho amendment was lost after discussion. 

Raja Jagannath. Bakhsh Singh moved the deletion of the entire proviso on the 
ground that tho minimum amount of revenue laid down in it would exclude many 
useful members of tho zamindar and taluqdar communities from being elected to 
the court of wards. The amendment was opposed by the Eaja of Jaunpur, Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain, Shaikh Muhammad Htibibullah and Mr. E. P. Oppeoheim, 
senior member of the Board of Revenue. 

Giving his hearty support to the amendment, Mr. Ohintamani said that if it 
was accepted the poorer classes of landlords would also bo empowered to have a 
share in tho work of tho court of wards. It representation was accorded to the 
Legislative Council—he was not sura whether they were on the right track in 
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asking the Council to send representatives to a number of boards outside—it stood 
to reason that no restrictions should be imposed on its discretion and that it should 
be trusted to possess enough of responsibility to send such members as would do 
their duty. 

The House voted for the retention of the proviso by 36 against 34 votes and the 
amendment fell through. The Council then adjourned. 

30th. MARCH :—Resuming disenssiou to-day on the Court of Wards (amendment) 
Bill, Thakur Hanuman Sinfjh moved this addition of a now proviso to sec. 4 seeking 
to disqualify for election any landlord or under-proprietor indebted to the extent or 
double the land revenue or rent or disqualified under sec. 8 of the Act. 

Mr, n. A, Lane, Revenue Seerotary, opposing, said that it was difficult to decide 
who was indebted or not and further a man might bo quite solvent though he was 
indebted to the extent of double his land revenue or rent. 

On the motion of Mr, Brij Nandanlal the house agreed to delete tho portion rela¬ 
ting to indebtedness and the remaining portion was rejected by 24 against 18 votes, 
otficials remaining neutral. 

A new proviso was added on tho motion of the Finance Member that untill the 
first president was appointed, the member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the 
court of wards should be the ex-officio president. 

The House next debated the clause relating to the appointment of the secretary. 
The Bill provides that tho secretary should be a whole time paid Government ser¬ 
vant. The Finance Member moved an amendment that tho secretary should be a 
whole time Government servant paid by the Court of Wards and appointed by the 
Government who should prescribe the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr, Chintamani moved to substitute the word ‘olDcer’ for ‘Government servant’. 
He pointed out that the Governor might bo trusted to select one whom he regarded 
as competent and in every way fit for the office whether from among Government 
servants or outside their ranks. 

Mr, E. F. Oppenheim, senior member, Board of Revenue, opposing the arnend- 
raent said that tne secretary must bo an officer with much administrative experience. 
His work was not purely secretarial work. He has to give a number of interviews 
and understand the wards and their difficulties. The speaker urged that a Govern¬ 
ment servant would do tho work better. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah supported Mr. Chiolamani’s amendment and said 
that Government seemed to distrust even the Governor (Mr. Chintamani : Hear, bear) 
and would not let him choose a competent special manager of any estate as secre¬ 
tary of the Court of Wards. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh further supported 
the amendment, Mr, Chintamani's amendment was accepted by the Finance Member 
and adopted by tho House. 

Mr, Chintamani next moved an amendment that the secretary be appointed by 
the Government and not the Governor which was rejected. 

Another amendment was moved by Mr. Chintamani that the secretary be appoin¬ 
ted ‘from among persons recommended by the Court of Wards on a :8alary fixed 
by the Court,’ 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council for two hours till 2-15 p.m. as 
a number of amendments on the order paper which were to be moved were not in 
proper form. 

After lunch tho Finance Member moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Government should after consulting the Court of Wards appoint a secretary and fix 
the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr, Chintamani moved another amendment that the secretary should be appoin¬ 
ted from among persons recommended by the Court of Wards on a salary fixed by 
the Court of Wards. The Finance Member’s amendment was carried and Mr. 
Chintamani’s amendment was lost. 

The finance Member then moved under parn 24 of the Manual that further 
debate on the bill be now stopped and resumed at the next meeting of tho Council. 
He said one reason for his asking the House to adjourn the debate was that they 
had still to discuss the White Paper and everybody he believed felt tired and did 
not want to stay after Saturday. He doubted whether it would be possible in any 
case to bring the measure into force till the beginning of the next revenue year 
that is, till October, so that there was plenty of time to discuss it under more plea¬ 
sant conditions both as regards temperature and mental equilibrium. (Laughter), 
The House agreed. 
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Debate on the White Paper 

The Finance Member next moved that the White Paper on Indian constitutional 
reform be taken into consideration. He said the debate would be left entirely to the 
non-official members except in so far as it might be necessary for a Government 
member to make remarks on questions of fact on which there raight_ be any misap¬ 
prehensions. He hoped there would bo no such need and added if it should come 
to voting official members would not vote. This restriction, however, did not apply 
to the hon. ministers. 

Muhammad Ibrahim who iuitiated the debate on the White Paper sajd_ in 
India it stood universally condemned and there was a very strong public opinion 
against the constitution embodied in it. It failed to remove the long standing grie¬ 
vances of Indians. The most important of those grievances was that India was 
ruled not for her own benefit but with the object fulfilling the desires of English 
businessmen and English oilioials. India was still being governed with a view to do 
good to the trade of England at the sacrifice of Indian industries and Indian trade. 
Thejt had asked times out of number for the abolition of the post of the Secretary 
of State but it was to continues under the new reforms scheme. The betterment of 
Indian conditions could not be achieved for so long as the post of the Secretary of 
State remained. 

Eai liajeahwari Prasad said th.it the White Paper denied to Indians substantial res¬ 
ponsibility in managing their own affairs. The dominating economic interest of Britain 
prevailed and the economic interest of India was sacrificed to Britain’s. He next 
condemned the extraordinary powers proposed to be given to the Governor-General 
and Governors and took strong exception to the powers to command the legislature 
to pass any bill they liked. It seemed to be a cry in the wilderness for Indiana 
to press their rights and it was indeed no wonder’ that the White Paper had pro¬ 
duced no favourable impression on anybody’s mind. _ . 

Bahu Vihramajit Singh enumerated a number of objections to the provisions 
contained in the White Paper. He mentioned that there were a number of safegu¬ 
ards for a transitory period which was not fixed. The federal constitution was 
made dependent upon circumstances which might not possibly come into existence. 
Even if they happened the constitution could not come into existence automatically 
but the two Houses of Parliament had to present an address to his Majesty the 
King. The White Paper did not conlain any alternative scheme if the federation 
failed to come into being. The All India services would continue to be recruited bythe 
Secretary of State and the Ministers would have no control over them. Very large 
powers were proposed to bo given to the Governor-General and Governors and a 
satutory railway board would be created, though railways was a transferred subject. 
Lastly, there was no scheme for Iiidiauisation of the army. The speaker opined 
that it would have been far better if there was no question of States joining the 
Federation and the provinces alone would have been considered sufficient units to 
constitute the federation. He condemned the introduction of a kind of dyarchy in 
the central Government where defence and external affairs and ecclesiastical depart¬ 
ment would be reserved subjects. He said the proposed provincial autonomy with 
large powers in the hands of Governor was not a bold step but a cautious and 
staggering step and real autonomy would not be possible unless the scheme was 
greatly improved in several directions. He urged that further recruitment by the 
Secretary of Stale to the Indian Police Service bo stopped as there was no_ dearth of 
snitable material in the country. He particularly referred to the inadequate 
representation of commerce in the United Provinces both in the central and the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures and summed up by saying that his Majesty’s Government were 
presenting a picture with ugly Spots on it which must be farst removed in order to 
make the picture acceptable to India. 

Mr. F, Ahmed Shah said the White Paper was not the final product, a constitu¬ 
tion which was to be taken for granted as the finished product. He asked the 
House to remember that there were two or three insurmountable difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the constitutional proposals embodied in the White Paper, India was 
a vast continent compared with the dominions of Canada, South Africa and Austra¬ 
lia and there wire five provinces with greater population than the populations of all 
those three dominions put together. There were 232 dialects in the country of 
which 13 were named principal languages which were absolutely different from one 
another. Thirdly, there were all types of religious faiths in India. These facts made 
the problem a very complex and grave one and in considering the constitution they 
should guard against any speed which might prove injurious and harmful to the 
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people. If they bore all those considerations in mind and then studied the White 
Paper they would not find many aspects in it to be very seriously 
looked into. Even in constitutions of some dominions the Governor' 
General had some powers. He approved of the safeguarding powers given to 
Governors to protect the interests of minorities but disapproved of the provisions 
relating to commercial discrimination. He considered that a second chamber was 
necessary in the United Provinces as there were possibilities of a dash of interests 
and it was necessary to keep the balance. He urged that even I. 0. B. and I. P. 6. 
should be brought up under the control of the provincial authorities and there 
should be no further recruitment from Britain. He agreed with the criticism of 
Sir T. B. Bapru that recruitment to those services by the Home Government was 
inconsistent with provincial autonomy and it would block the way of administra¬ 
tive economy in the provinces. He said the White Paper was blackened with a 
long list at the end of what were known as scheduled castes and said their 
existence was a stading slur on Indian society as a whole. 

Raja Shri Krishna Dutt Dube ofiJaunpur said though the strength of the United 
Provinces legislature was going to be doubled the seats given to zamindars remained 
the same as now. (Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf—Hear, hear). They were quite 
justified in asking for more seats as they held a great stake in province. He held 
that under the new constitution the powers of ministers would decrease and not 
increase and characterized it as a great drawback in the constitution. The White 
Paper was on the whole unsatisfactory and Indians would not rest content until it 
was greatly liberalized. 


The Governor’* Speech 

Reviewing the economic, political and financial "situation in the Province. H. E. 
Bir Malcolm Hailey said : “Elsewhere the change in money values has produced 
a disturbance in mentality, so great as almost to shake our confidence in civilisa¬ 
tion, which has shown such susceptibility to changes in its material conditions, It 
is a tribute to the fibre of Indian civilisation that it has withstood the shock which 
has upset the mental balance of other people.” 

Referring to the charge of lack of sympathy on the part of the Government in 
regard to the question ot remission of land revenue, His Excellency said that 
Rs. 339 lakhs of land revenue which would be remitted by the end of 1934 
was far in excess of that remitted in the other provinces. In order to meet the 
fall in revenues, the working expenditure iu 1932-33 had been reduced by 130 lakhs 
as against expenditure for 1930-31, but it was hoped to attain an equilibrium in 
working ppeuses iu 1933-34. 

Speaking on the proposals contained in the White Paper, Sir M. Hailey said : 
“The White Paper is somewhat severe in form. It sets forth a scheme without 
argument or justification, and does not make the same appeal as the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Report. The extent of the powers conferred on popular representatives 
is overshadowed by the precision given to the statement of restrictions on those 
powers. More advanced critics have always regarded the measure of responsibility 
granted at the Centre as a focal point and it is to what they regard as inadequacy 
of the proposals in that respect that they invite public attention.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said: “As regards the Centre, there is much for 
which we must wait until the picture is further completed in the Parliamentary 
discussion : I don’t think it would help you, if I attempted to penetrate for you 
the natural reticence of the paper on certain matters, for instance, para 13 of the 
Introduction, which refers to steps to be taken if circumstances prevent the intro¬ 
duction of Federation.” 

Analysing the proposals referring to the Provinces, firstly, in their relation to the 
Centre on the legislative side. His Excellency said that there were proposals for 
delimiting the mutual spheres of legislation and a device suggested for narrowing 
down the controversial question of residual powers. On the administrative side, 
intervention could be from two sources. The Centre could issue directions to the 
province as to the exercise of its powers in relation to any federal subject, but only 
in relation to such subjects, and the Governor-General could issue instructions to 
the Governor only in respect of matters defined as his special responsibility. 

The lowering of the franchise would give an electorate five or six times that 
which had at present elected the Council. The provision of as many as twenty 
Depressed Class seats would have its influence on the representation of the general 
electorate. 
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The next question was how far within the province itself popular representatives 
would have Executive control. His EsceJleney observed: “Foe you, the test must 
be the extent of those special reBponaibilitiea in pursuance of which the Governor 
can override the Ministers either on his initiative or as ap;ent of the Governor- 
General, and the precision with which those special responsibilities are defined and 
how far Ministers would have complete control over the administration.” 

His Excellency said that there would probably be no cavil at the stipulation that 
all recruitment must be made through the Public Service Commission, which would 
also have a voice in promotions and disciplinary action. 

It was an error to apply to the scheme, continued His Excellency, arguments and 
criticisms which would only be applicable, if they were being presented with the 
final form of the constitution engraved on brazen tablets, immutable for all time. 
He observed; ' To our British view, one test of the value of a constitution, is its 
adaptabihty to future conditions. I suggest to you to consider hero the extent to 
which the system of controlling the Governor by an Instrument of Instructions will 
supply au element of adaptability. You have a concrete scheme put forward after 
much consideration by those who in all sioeerity have thought only to benefit you.” 

Finally, His Excellency exhorted the councillors not to bo deterred by any minor 
difficulties, bui, to carry outside the Council the determination to work the scheme. 

31it. MARCHThe Council sat to-day and continued the discussion of the 
White PapM which was universally coiideinued by the majority of speakers as 
containing highly unsatisfactory and reactionary proposals. About sixteen non- 
official members including A/rs. Kailask Srivaatava, wife of the Education Minister 
and the only lady member of the Counoii, participated in to-day’s debate. 

Mrs. Srwastaya characterised the White Paper as the most disappointing 
document, bhe said, so far as women franchise was concerned, its recommendations 
fall much of those of the Simon Commission and the Lothian Committee. She 
vigorously criticised the provision according to which women were asked to make 
application to get themselves enfranchised and complained that literary qualification 
for women had been placed too high. She said that women in India would not 
remain silent unless they were given their proper due. 

Itt APRIL;-To-day’8 debate reached a high level and Mr. C, Y. Chintamani, 
leader of the Opposition, spoke for 19 Iminutes. His speech was regarded by all 
sections of the House as one of the best speeches he ever delivered on the floor 
of the Council House. 

The only supporter of the White Paper scheme was Mr. K. B. Hafix. Ridayat 
Hussain, a delegate to K. T. 0 who inspitc of all his eloquence left the House 
unconvinced about the proposals embodied in the White Paper. 

Mr. Ramcharan, a nominated member from the depressed classes, said ho would 
be lacking in his duty if he would say that the White Paper scheme satisfied his 
community. He endorsed all the criticisms made of the White Paper by members 
of the Council and said that classification of the depressed classes had given them a 
rude shock. 

Nau-abxada LialcataliMian, Deputy President of the Council, criticised the scheme 
in details and said that Provincial Autonomy to him without responsibility was 
unthinkable, a misnomer and travesty of language. Concluding, he complained that 
representations of Zemindars on the Lower House was not adequate. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani denounced the White Paper proposals at great length 
and quoting extracts from the recent debate in the House of Commons said that the 
position had none the more improved. He concluded by saying that the White 
Paper scheme was an insult for England to offer and an insult for India to accept 

After the discussion of the While Paper had concluded, Mr. O. Y. Chin- 
tamani, leader of the Opposition, paid glowing felicitation to the Nawab of o'hhattari 
Home Member, on his exalted elevation to the Governor’s post, with which leaders 
of other parties, the Finance Member, the Leader of the House and the President 
associated themselves. 

The Mawab of Chattari who was greatly moved thanked the House for what 
they Bftid about him and hopod thut ho would get tho Stxuie co-oooration ia 
future. 

The President then adjowroedl the Council sim die. 
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to 251!/. MARCH 1933. 


RUnOET SESSlON.^PESHAirAR, Vlh. 

Financial Statement for 1933-3 4. 


The Budfiet Session of the N. W. Frontier Leg;ielative Council opened its 
Session in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar on the 9th. March 1933. The 
Hon’ble C. H. Gidney, P’inance Member, presented the Biidfret for 1933-34. Reduc¬ 
tion of the police expenditure by'half-a-laKh and fresh expenditure of Rs. IJ^ lakhs 
for the expansion of beneficent activities, iu addition to lls. 30,000 spent during the 
current year on water-supply scheme, were the two salient features of the Budget. 
The Member observed that there had been no rccrudesenoe of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, and the Province had settled down with a determination with very few ex¬ 
ceptions to work the Reforms and draw the best from them. Not only therefore 
had it been found possible to make the expected reduction in the temporary additional 
Police, but also to make it considerably earlier than was at first thought feasi¬ 
ble. The times were still harJ and the Government perhaps might, without undue 
conceit, take to itself a measure of credit in not only having balanced its budget, but 
in having been able to devote by no means an inconsiderable sum for the expansiou 

31 
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of ita beopficeiit activities. Referring to the present Budget ostimatcB, Mr. Gidney said 
that 1932-33 was expected to close with a balance of Rs. 10,99,0 0 or Rs. 1,42,000 
more than was budgeted for. The present year’s budget provided for an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 2,50,000 for the neiv Council hall and Secretariat buildings. Of this 
Only Rs. 1,13,000 was likely to bo spent before the close of the present year. The 
Finance Member feared that thn forecast of irrigation receipt would not be realised, 
and would fall short of the budget estimates by Tis. 2 lakhs. This would be set 
off by the two unexpected wind-falls of an inerease of Rs. 1,21,000 under Excise 
receipts due chiefly to the recovery of arrears of duty from the Punjab Government, 
and the saving of rupees % lakhs in the police budget. 

Turning to the Budget estimates for 1933-34, the Hon. C. H. Gidney said : 
Revenue is estimated to produce Rs. 1(55,25,000, while expendiinre is estimated at 
Rs. 169,14,000 or an excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs. 3,89,000. The 
closing balance at the end of the next year will therefore he rediieed from Rs. 
10,98,0(X) to Rs. 7,09,000. The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 inciudea a sum of 
Rs. 2,39,000 for items of new expenditure, namely, reHloratmii of the live per cent 
pay cut, annual increments, expansion of roads, construction of bridges and other 
aotivites of the education, medical and agricultural departments. The restoration of 
of the salary cut accounts for an increase of Rs. 1,60,000 over the current year’s 

revised estimates. The annual increments are rospotiaible for further increase of 

Bs. 1.25,000. There is also an increase of Rs. 6.300 under Civil works, which is due 
chiefly to budget estimates for 1933-34 providing Rs. 3,15,000 for ex|iendilure on 
roads to be financed from the road development fund as against. Rs. 1,65,000 in the 
revised estimates for the current year. The inerease of Rs. 1,50 OJO on this amount 
is however counter-balanced by the decrease under esiablishment charges owing to the 
fact that from the next year, civil works will be carried out by the new Public 
Works Department of this Province, nnd not by the milnary engineering service as 
hitherto. The decrease in revenue is due to a drop of Rs. 1,20.000 under "Excise” 
and Rs. 2,62,000 under "Forests.” These decrease will be purti.aliv counter-balanced 
by an increase under "Irtigation” and "Givil Works” of Rs. 103,000 and Rs. 1,50,(XX) 
respectively. 

The Finance Member, in conclusion, regretted that some beneficent schemes had 
to be ruled out for the present, as the subvention siill siood at tlic econoniy figure 

of one crore and the provincial revenue provided very lilt,la for expansion, which 

could only be sought either in more prosperous times or iu new taxation to which 
the Government did not propose to have recourse at present. (Applause). 

Hartpue Jail Disturbanoes 

Malih Khuda Bakah’s adjournment motion raising a discussion on the treatment 
of prisoners in Hanpur Central Jail was disalluwed, as a resolntion for the appoint- 
meiit of a committee of nou-olfieiul elected members of the House to enquire into 
the Haripur Jail disturbances was admitted and fixed for the 25ih March. 

Eai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna’s adjourninent. motion to raise a debate on the 
exclusion of Indians from bungalows in the Peshawar C.antonment was disallowed, 
the question being held as one not being the eoneern of the Goveruor-iu-Couucil. 

Collection of Arms from Bannu Citizens 

lOtli. MARCHThe Council held a short silling to-day when supplementary 
demands in respect of the Irrigation, Public Health, Pensions etc., were grantea. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

General Discustion of Budget 

13tb. MARCH The general discussion on the budget was opened to-day by Malik 
Khuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Iiidepeiidents. The Government bad stated that 
they yielded lo none in their desire to ameliorate the condilions of the people and 
relieve the economic distress. But the resolution for remission of fifty per cent of 
the revenue passed by a majority in the last session had hitherto not been given 
effect to. They had been Hying to help the administration, but the (Government 
were unresponsive. He attacked the corrnption in the revenue and forest depart¬ 
ments. The speaker complained that no meeting of the Reserved Subjects Committee 
was held during the past year, the Government taking decisions behind the back of 
the House. Referring to administration of jails the speaker said that prisoners were 
not treated like human beings. The speaker urged the allotment of one day for the 
discussion of the White Paper after the publication, as rumours were afloat that the 
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Frontier would be treated on a different footing in reapect of transfer of Law and 
Order. Ho allacknd the restoration of the salary cut, and said that the Publicity 
Department is superfluous. 

Mr. Ohulam Eahbani (Progressive Party) viewed with satisfaction the reduction 
in police expenditure, and the increased expenditure or beneficent activities. He 
commended the proposal for a high school for girls, but deplored that steps had not 
been taken to make the curriculum of studies more comprehensive in the primary 
stages. He was disappointed with the budget as it did not contain any proposal 
for the conversion of the Islamia College, Peshawar, into a residential University. 
He refuted the alleg.'itions against the Publicity Department which he thought, was 
eesential for the dissemination of good literature. 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (independent) laid stress on the need for a subvention. Ha 
also urged rcjiresentution of the province on the .Joint Select Committee. Speaking 
on amalgamation of the Puhlio Works Department with the Irrigation Department, 
the speaker said that the scheme had already failed in the, Punjab. He criticised 
the Government’s action in rcaciiing a decision without consulting the House and 
thought that the proper method would have been to bring a motion for amalgama¬ 
tion of those departments before the House. P.cr Bakhsh criticised the Govern¬ 
ment policy confining per ons to their Moballas under the Public Tranquillity Act, 
as such a policy would not restore confidence in the public mind. 

Mr, Ishwardas (Minorities Party) said that the budget was similar to the pre¬ 
reform budgets, and was not ealculaled to ameliorate the economic condition of the 
rnasses. He attacked the heavy administrative expetiditure in the face of the very 
little potentialities for development of the revenue resource. The Government had 
done nothing to introduco improved means of cultivation or to develop Industry 
and Commerce. 

Nawab Sadulla Khan (Liberal Party) urged remission of land revenue, sugges¬ 
ting that a committee shoitld go into the economic grievances of zamindars. He 
advised postponernent of the construction of new buildings to give relief to the 
agriculturists. The Council then adjourned. 

I4th. MARCH Resuming the Budget idiseussion to-day Mr. Mahomed Ahhaa 
Khan (Liberal) said that if the railways and P. W. D. could he induced to use wood 
instead of imported cement etc., there was considerable scope for development of 
the income from forests. 

Mr, Roohiram (Minorities Party) drew a sad picture of agriculturists in his 
constituency and demanded improvement of the means of irrigation in the driest 
parr of the province. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, defended the Excise Deparment’s activities in 
connection with the prevention of smuggling opium ele. from Afghanistan and 
other countries. Referring to rcvetiuo remission, Mr. Thomson said that it would 
benefit the small latidholders very sliglitjy, while large landholders bod not much to 
complaiti and he assnred the House that the Government would do everything to 
assist Dera Ismail Khun. 

Mr. Noorbahsh (Progressive) demanded that the jail administration should be made 
commercially self-supporting and suffieient, 

Mr. Abdul Rahirnan Khan, Deputy President, wanted the Government Seriously 
to ponder over the critical question of revenue remission. He demanded a change of 
heart by IndianiBing Exicntive appointments. 

Mr. Oidney, Finanee Member, replying to the debate, said that the constructive 
suggestions made, would receive the attention of the Government, The limited 
resources at presi nt, available, precluded them from apportioning large sums for bene¬ 
ficent activities tor which two lakhs liad been set aside in the Budget, 65 per cent 
for the Transferred and 35 per cent for the Reserved departments. He assured the 
House that at the reviBiou time an increaso of the subvention would be pressed. 
Defending ihe restoration of half the cut in the salaries of the provincial services, 
Mr. Gidney said it was nieaningless not to restore the cut when the Government 
of India liad given relief to their craploj'ccs. Excepting the restoration of the cut 
and increments, there was no increase in the administr.ative expenditure Referring 
to the revenue remission, the Finance Member said that during 1931, five annas in 
the rupee were remitted for wheat and in 1932 four annas in the rupee for sugarcane. 
He liopcd for better times, and asked the tnemhers to indulge in the virtue of 
self-help and to resolve to invest their money in the province, thereby, developing 
industry and commerce and increasing the revenue of the Government. As Home 
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Member, Mr, Gidney paid a tribute to the good sense of the people resulting in 
the saving of 3-| lakhs in the estimates for the police. The Council then adjourned 
till the 17th. 


Voting on Budget Grants—Land Revenue Demand 

17th. MARCH :~The Council began the voting on Budget demands to-day, 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, moved that Rs. 3,21,000 bo granted to the Governor 
in-Council to defray charges for next year in respect of land revenue and 
stamps. 

Mr. Abdul Qafoor Khan, on behalf of agriculturists, referred to the damages to 
the crops resulting in a heavy reduction of agriculturists’ income. The Government 
were not prepared to grant relief despite the resolution recommending a 50 per cent 
reduction of revenue adopted by the Council at the last session. 

All sections of the house. Liberal, Progressive and Minorities joined in the 
demand. Malik Khuda Baksk Khan referred to the unsatisfactory nature of land 
records and said that corruption among Patwaris resulted in uuneeessary litigation. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, met the criticism by saying that the 
Government would look into specific cases of alleged corruption, it they be brought 
to their notice. Supervising oilicers were exercising closer control, but they could 
not be expected to go beyond the rules laid down by the department. Referring to 
the resolution for a fifty per cent reduction in revenue, Mr. Thomson said that the 
Government did not ignore it, but the present finances made it impossible for them 
to accept it. In the grant of remission for sugar cane, the Government had taken 
into account the low prices and the damage to the crops. 

Nawab Sir Abdul Quayum Khan, Minister, said that both sides of the House 
agreed on the distressing plight of the zaminders, and he suggested the appointment 
or a committee to look into the fads and figures to remove the misgivings that 
Government were not in earnest in their endeavours to alleviate the distress, 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the province had 
been passing through unprecedented turraod for two years, and the Government were 
doing their level best to recover from its adverse effects, and were determined to 
improve the administration of the Ruvemie department. 

Mr. Gidney assured the .House that the representations made to His Excellency 
the Governor during his tour had not fallen on deaf ears. As for a reduction of 
fifty per cent, he asked the House to look at the problem from the practical view¬ 
point as it was impossible to go beyond the reasonable limits of a temporary reduc¬ 
tion, in the absence of nltcrnutivo suggestions for taxation. lie sympathised with 
the agriculturists in their distress, and regretted that limited financial resources did 
not allow them go furher. 

Despite these assurances, Independents pressed the motion to a division, which 
was lost by 23 against 9 votes. 

Demand under Excise and Registration 

The Minister’s demand of Rs. 1,01,000 in respect of Excise and Registration was 
under discussion, when the House adjourned. 

18th. MARCH llahibullah Khan (Indepcndeull moved for the total rejec¬ 

tion of the Minister’s demand. Sovcral speakers imparted a moral tinge to the 
discussion, by pointing out that religion urged the total prohibition of intoxicants. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, defending the Excise policy, recalled his 
remarks during the general discussion on the budget, and stated that Government’s 
policy was to restrict oousumption, by making it expensive. Total prohibition had 
failed in China and America, and would not succeed in India. 

Mr. J. R. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, agreed that intoxicants were con¬ 
demned by all religions, and said that the imposition of a heavy duty was a simple 
procedure whereby the actual persons disregarding the dictates of religion paid a 
penalty automatically. 

Mr. Ishardas (Minorities Party) declared : “Wo cannot offer co-operation at the 
faerifiee of religion.” 

Rawah Sir Abdul Qayam Khan, Minister, agreed as to the imperative necessity 
for the erad iation of the evil, and said that to that end, only three courses were 
open, namely, social reforms, of which there was little, a heavy duty and total 
prohibition. He declared: “Unless you have an inner feeling of respect for 
religion, civil law is not going to help you.” He expressed the fear that the 
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Opposition would ultimately protest against Prohibition, as an interference with 
Religion. As a practical man he warned the Muslim members against being unfair 
to other communities. He strongly opposed the motion. 

Malik Khuda Baknh Khan, Leader of the Opposition, recalled the events of the 
last year, when the total grant was rejected, but Government had ignored the almost 
unanimous verdict of the House. He accused the British Government of encourag¬ 
ing the use of intoxicants, which were conspicuous by their total absence in India 
before British Rule, and supported Prohibition. 

Mr. Noor Baksh, opposing the motion, passed reflections on the Press and could 
only be restrained from doing so, after a ruling of the President on a point of 
order raised by the Leader of the Opposition, that the remarks were uncalled for. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 18 against 16. The Minister’s 
demand was passed. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. 

DliMAND FOR I’ORESTH 

20th. MARCH :—The Council concluded the grants for Forests, Irrigation. 
Central Administration and Justice which were passed without any discussion. 

In respect of the Minister’s demand for Rs. 3.45,000 for Forests, a cut of five 
rupees was moved by Mr. Abdul Quanum Khan {Independent), leading to a 
prolonged debate. 

Bai Sahib Mchrchand Khanna bitterly complained of inadequate I’epresentation 
of minorities in the department, and pleaded for the Minister’s co-oporation with 
the minorities, by taking them into his confidence. 

Mr. Oholain Rabbani Khan (progressive), on the other hand, alleged that over 
fifty per cent of the forest guards and the rangers and the majority of the clerks 
of the department belonged to ibe minority commiinilics. 

Naivah Sir Abdul Quauum Khan assured the House that the genuine grievances 
of the Opposition were being fully considered by the Government who were 
prepared to appoint an enquiry committee as biiggcstcd by the mover of the “cut”. 
Assuring the minorities he said that their interest was not so unsafe as Mr. Mehr- 
chand Khanna imagined, nor was the Minister so ob.stinate as others thought. Ho 
commended the suggestion for starting a match factory in Hazara. 

In view of these assurances, the “cut” was withdrawn and the demand was 
passed. 

Dejiao roii Jaii.s 

The House nest proceeded to discuss the demand for Rs. 9,09,000 moved by 
Mr. Oidney, Finance Member, in respect of jails and convicts settlements. 

t/r. Abdul Ohafoor Khan (Independent) moved for a cut of five rupees to raise 
a debate on the ill-treatment of prisoners in the Frontier jails. 

Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, Jyeader of the Opposition, enumerated the specific 
cases of alleged ill-ireatraeiit and outlined the gcncial grievances of the prisoners 
related to him by the prisoners thoinselvas during his visits to jails. 

Mr. Noor Bakhsh Khan linked the jail riots with the weekness of Superin¬ 
tendents, and pleaded for tiiu appointment of a strict disciplinarian with stronger 
powers. 

Lt.-Col. Brierley, the Inspector-General of Prisons, stated that ho fully realised 
public alarm at the recent incident both in Dora Ismail Khan and the Haripur 
Jails, and assured the House that he likewise had been put to a great alarm and 
despondency. Irrespotisiblo and ignorant peoplo who had been dragged into the field 
of politics and tauglit to disobey authority, carried to the jails the same contagious 
germs. “Red iShirts” could not be induced to stick to the declared policy of non¬ 
violence. They disregarded jail disciplino and refused to do the task allotted. 
Hunger-strike was a direct defiance of jail rules. Since 1st March there had been 
no disturbances in jails and work was going on smoothly. Lt-Col. Brierley assu¬ 
red the House that they had done their beat to keep discipline and at the same 
time satisfy the reasonable demands of the prisoners and the public generally. 
Mentioning the specific case of Mahomed Akrani, who had been flogged, he said that 
the prisoner was the ringleader in one of the most dangerous riots that ever occur¬ 
red in the Frontier jails. In Haripur, he was the brain behind a carefully planned 
riot that did not materialise. 

The guillotine was applied by the President when Lt.-Col. Brierley was speak¬ 
ing. The cut motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 21 against 8 
votes. The Council then passed the remaining 17 demands under various heads and 
adjourned till the 22nd. 
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Bepeal of the Frontiee Begulations 

22nd. March :—The CoiTueil passed to-day the resolution of Mr. Abdul 
Qhaffoor Khan (Independent}^ recommending to the Governor-in-Gouneil to repeal 
the Frontier Crimes, Safely and Scenrily Begulations. The mover said that tho 
Naimatullah Commitlce came to the conelusioii that tliese Jaws were not beneficial 
and ret'ommended their repeal, while the Security Bcgulation was not riquired in 
view of the E^iiblie Tranquillity Act. To justify in letter and spirit the constitu¬ 
tional elevation of tlie Province, hn pleaded for the repeal of these regulations. 

Speakers from all sections of the House condemned the regulations as out of 
date. 

When the President called on Mr, Abdul QhajJ’onr Khan to move his resolution 
Mahk Khuda Bakah Khan, Leader of the O|)position, raised a point of order, 
^quosling the (ibair to allow the House to resume discus.sion on the resolution of 
Peer Bakhsh Khan recommending aninesly to political prisoners, Mr. Klmda 
Bakhsh Khan quoted ihn precedent of liai Sahch Mehrehand Khanna’s resolution 
regarding the tsiablishraent of girl’s sehools which was pending from Abhottabad 
session and diseiissiou on which was allowed by the President during the autumn 
seseion in Peshawar. 

Qaxi Mir Ahmed Khan. Legal Eemcmhranccr, said that no precedent could 
override law. 

The President, .agreeing with the Legal Bemembrancer, over-ruled the point of 
order, saying that the resolution had lapsed in view of the prorogation of the 
session. 

The House proceeded to discuss Abdul Ghafoor Khan’s resolution. Several 
speakers from tho Liberal, Independent iind Minorities Parties supported the 
resolution, condemning jirga system. 

_ Mr. Oidney said that the Governnieut welcomed the resolution as they wanted to 
give the tnemhera an opporlunity to express iheir views as promised by the Viceroy 
when he announced the suspension of the Frontier (himes Eegulnlion for one year 
at the time of the introduction of the Beforms last year and secondly to enable the 
Government to be in possession of the views of the public through their chosen 
representatives. Mr. Cidney said that the Fionlier Sieurily Eegiilation lapsed in 
March PJ'fl, and had not been renewed. The Frontier Safely Eegnlntion was enac¬ 
ted to replaec the martial law imposed in Peshawar in 1930, and was applied for six 
months only and had not been renewed. The suspension of the Orimts Begulation 
was due to terminate in May next when the position would be reviewed in the light 
of the administrjitive reports of the Judicial Contmissioncr and tho Inspeelor-Gene- 
ral of Police. There was no cause for the fear lliat Government would reapply the 
regulation. He told the nomiiuiltd members that they eould freely express their 
opinion, but the Govornmrnt would not take part in the debate. 

Nawah Sir Abdul Qayurn Khan, expressing his opinion as an elected member 
of the House, said that the statement of the Leader of the House, that the Govern¬ 
ment did not intend re-applying the regulatiou without coiiBidering the administra¬ 
tive reports should have satisfied the uiovtT regarding Government’s intent,ions, 

fliiiia were thrown by several non-oftieial raonbers during the course of the 
debate for the withdrawal of the lesolution iii view of the statement of the Leader 
of the House, but Jndrpendents proved adamant. 

After a prolongd debate, in which mostof tho speakers condemned the regulation, 
the House passed the itsolulion and adjourned. 

Thu Anti-Prostitution Bill 

23rd, MARCH :—Tho Council referred to select committees two non-offitdal 
bills, namely, Peer Bakhsh Khan’s Anti-Prostitution Bill and Mr. Mehr Chand 
Khanna’s Bill to prevent juveniles from smoking. 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (Independent) moving for the consideration of the Anti- 
Prostitution Bdl, said that it was placed before the House in the first session at 
Abhottabad. It cotild not he proeeedtd with in tho Autumn session in Peshawar as 
the provioiig sanction of the Governor-General bad not been obtained but now 
sanction had been got. The Bill was inleiidtd to empower municipalities in tho 
Frontier to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence of prostitutes. A few 
years ago the inhabitaots of Baiinu and Kohat resorted to direct action. In 
Peshawar in 1931. picketing was resorted to by Khilafaiists. To-day, there existed a 
strong feeling. The Bill proposed summary trials. Geiicial bad reputation was to 
be taken as evidence. 
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Kaxi Meer Ahmed Khan, Legal Kemerabrancer, moving for the reference of the 
Bill to a Bek'ct committee, said that it was not the intention of the Government to 
put obstaolea to the progress of the Bill, but they wanted a select committee to care¬ 
fully examine the opinions already elicited. He said that the report of the select 
committee would be placed before the House at the next session. 

Several speakers agreed with the principles underlying the Bill, but pleaded for 
modifications regarding summary trials and hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, Bupported the nfercnce of the Bill to a 
select committee, which would carefully scrutinise the opinions elicited in view of 
the impoviant changes sought to be made in the Indian law of evidence. 

Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan said that the Bill was practically accepted by 
all sections of the House. The controversy centred round the delay which was 
inevitable in matters of social reform. 

The Independents, some Liberals and a few members of the Progressive Party 
urged that the Bill be disposed of in the current session and that the select com¬ 
mittee should begin its deliberations forthwith. 

Replying to the debate, Peer Dakhah Khan, the mover, said that there was no 
obvious reason for delaying the passage of the measure, as opinions so for elicited; 
favoured the Bill. 

The motion for a select committee was carried by the casting vote of the 
President. 

Bili. to Peeveut B.moking ey .Tuveniles 
Rai Saheb Mchrchand Khanna then introduced his Bill to prevent juveniles from 
smoking. The Rai Sahib said thiit medical opinion was against srnnkiug by juveniles 
as it was one of the predisposing causes of tuberculosia. The Bill irnpoaed the pen¬ 
alty of a fine on those selling tobacco to children. The mover referred to the fact 
that such a measure already existed in the Punjab. 

The introduction of the Bid was opposed by Noor Baltsh as in his opinion, 
administrative difficulties stood in the way. The Punjab Act had already proved 
ineffective. 

Mr. Gidmy, Leader of the House, explaining the attitude of the Government 
said that it a real demand existed, the experiment might be tried, but as far as 
information was available, it was doubtful whether the Punjab Act had proved 
effective and workable. 

Leave for introduction having boon granted by the House, Mr. Mehrchand moved 
for reference of the measure to a select coinmilLce, to report before Autumn. 

The House accepted the motion, and adjourned. 

Debate on the White Paper 

24th. MARCH; —The Council discussed the White'Paper to-day on the motion of 
Mr. Oidneij, Leader of the House, who observed that the views of the Council 
would bo forwarded to the Socretary of State. 

Peer Baksh Khan, on behalf of the Iiidcpcndents, expressed general dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the White Paper proposals, pHriiciilarly the Ordinance-making powers of 
the Governors, reservation of Defonee and External Affairs and the limitations 
placed on tlm Powers of the Finance Minister. Referring to the proposed Federa¬ 
tion, he said that the fulfilment of the conditions precedent was a remote possi¬ 
bility. Peer Baksh Khan urged that the subvention bo made a statutory charge on 
the central revenues and regretted Mm injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Mr, Ishardas (Leader of the Minorities Party) iu a carefully bahanced speech, 
expressed satisfaction at the over-gcuerous treatment meted out to the Frontier 
Province saying that their representation in both Houses of the Federal legislature 
was more than generous. Mr. Ishardas referred to the significant omission of the 
words “Dominion Status”, which should he definitely incorporated in the pre¬ 
amble of the Gonstitution Act as the defined policy of the British Government. 
He suggested that the accession of only those Stales to the Fcdcratiou should be 
accepted in which the standard of iidininistration was on a par with that in the 
British Indian Provinces. Criticising the reservations and safeguards, Mr. Ishardas 
said that there was no indication in the White Paper when and how they would 
cease. H ; objected to a statutory Railway Board, as an indication of mistrust in 
the capacity of the future Ministers. The speaker concluded by saying that the 
control of future entrants to the services should not be vested in the Secretary 
of State. 
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Ohulani Rabbani Khan (Procresaive) saw through the pages of the White Paper 
the intentions of the British Government to deliver the goods to those who were 
prepared to receive them and termed the White Paper as a blank cheque to be 
filled by them to their best advantage. 

Abdul Rahim Khan (Deputy President) said that the White Paper, in effect, 
was a blank paper which coiiBliluted little advance on the present position. If the 
Indian States joined Federation, why not tribal territory ? The speaker alleged that 
the White Paper was wholly intended to satisfy the Churchill group and regretted 
the injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Rai Sahib Mchr Chand Khanna pleaded for a representative of the minorities 
being included in the Frontier Provincial Cabinet. 

Noor Baksh Khan said that if the Cabinet be composed only of two Ministers, 
the minorities who formed five per cent of the population should not expect a fifty 
per cent share. 

Nawab Sir Abdul Quayum, Minister, as a delegate to the E. T. C., expjained 
that if they had been unable to achieve wliat they had desired, the responsibility 
rested on their own shoulders, and referred to the bre.ak-down of the communal 
negotiations over one Sikh seat during the second R. T. C. 

The Council then adjourned. 

MiNORfTiEs & FoTiiiir, Prov. Cabinets 

25tli. MARCH ‘. — Rai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna moved a resolution recommen¬ 
ding to the Governor-in-Couneil to convey to the British Parliament through the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India “that it was the considered 
opinion of this House that, in the coming Constitution, adequate representation 
should be assured for the minorities in the Cabinet’’. 

Mr. Oidnetj, Leader of the House, intimated the Government’s intention not to 
intervene in the debate. 

Mr. Mehr Chand Khanna based his ease on two points, namely, the abolition 
of the post of Sanskrit teacher in the Government High School, Peshawar, and the 
question of a Grant to the Vedic College, Oera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. hhardas (Minorities Party) wanted three Ministers in the future Cabinet, 
one of whom should belong to the minorities. 

Messrs. Ladharm and Rochiram supporting the resolution concentrated their 
attack on the education policy pursued in tho province. Mr. Rochiram declared 
tW they were determined to wreck the new eon.stitution unless they got their duo 
share. 

Mr. Ohulam Rahhani (Progressive) deplored the unnecessary communal 
outbursts on petty affairs at frequent intervals, which lowered them in the eyes of 
the world. If a minority candidate commanded the confidence of tho House, he was 
bound to be included in the Cabinet. 

Khuda Bakhsh Khan (leader of the Independents), regretting the commuual 
skirmishes, observed that the resolution tabled was tho very negation of the 
recognised principle that was being included in tho now constitution from British 
traditions, that persons commanding the biggest following should be in the 
Cabinet. 

Nau’ab Sir Abdul Qayiuni, Minister, replying to the criticisms, said that the 
abolition of the Sanskrit teacher’s post was a long-standing question even before ha 
assumed office, but he assured the House that the position would bo reviewed if tho 
number of students increased. The Minister regretted the attitude of tho Hindu 
members, virtually amounting to opposition, to reform for the Fronter. 

Noor Bakhsh Khan, replying to the statement that the minorities of the province 
contributed a substantial portion of the revenue, said that the contention was 
unfounded. Tho tax that the minorities paid, was extracted from, the consumers. 

Mr. Mchr Chand Khanna, replying to the debate, admitted that the Muslim 
majority in tho Council was being reduced from 92 per cent to 72 per cent, and 
expressed his intention to withdraw the resolution as he had ventilated his 
grievances. But tho House refused (eave, and tho resolution was put to vote and 
carried. 

Earlier in the day, the Council unoniniously passed a resolution recommending 
educational expansion in rural'arcas by giving effect to the report of the Primary 
Education Committee. 

The Budget Session then concluded and the House adjourned sine die. 
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WINTER SESSION -PATNA, 16th. JANVART to 23rd. MARCH 1933 

The B. & O, Public Safety Bill 

The winter eesaion of?tha Bihar Council opened at Patna on the 16th. January 
1933. The Council on the motion of Mr. Sclushidananda Singh recorded a eense of 
profound regret at the death of Sir Ali Imam. The Raja of Kanika. leader of the 
Houae, and the President also joined in the expression of regret in the passing 
away of the eminent and distiiiRuished Indian and a leading Bihari. Regret was 
also expressed at the death of Mr. Srinandan Prasad Narayan Singh Sharma, n 
member of the Council. 

The hon. Mr. 7. T. Whitty introduced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Bill 
and moTed its reference to a select committee. The hon, Mr. Whitty, moving the 
reference to a select committee said that as it was apparent in December that 
the civil disobedience movement had rcsnltcd in all this trouble in India and had 
not been abandoned the Government of India introduced a bill in the Central 
Legislature to give the Government the necessary powers to deal with it on any 
similar subversive movement when the Special Powers Ordinance expired. This 
bill was passed and became law as the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932, 
This Act was intended to strengthen the criminal law applicable throughout India. 
It was loft to the local Government to undertake any special legislation which local 
conditions rendered necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Government considered it 
necessary to introduce the Public Safety Bill which would supplement the Act of 
the Central Legislature in order to meet the local conditions and which would 
enable the Government to meet the danger of any concerted movement against the 
public peace. The civil disobedience movement had not been abandoned and no one 
concerned with it pretended that it had been. It was true they had got lawlessness 
and defiance of law and order engendered by it in hand because they had had the 
necessary powers to deal with it. If these powers were withdrawn these dragons 
would raise their heads again and they would have a recurrence of these attacks on 
the Government and liberty of its subjects which resulted in violence, bloodshed and 
destruction of life and property in 1931. The civil disobedience movement 
encouraged the more desperate and dangerous terrorist and revolutionary movement. 
There was not the slightest doubt that this had been the case. They bad had ample 

n ef of dangerous criminals deeply involved in murder and dacoity which often 
a little more motive than personal gain who were accepted as members of the 
OongresB party and used their membership to aid them in their crimes. Any 
morement which deliberately encouraged lawlessness, whether leaders wished to 
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restrict its _ limits or not, must get out of control aud they would inevitably aeo 
their organisation used by irresponsible agitators and criminals to embark on the 
troublecT sea of violence and crime. It was true there had been vast improvement 
in the province within last year. Every one must admit this. There was peace 
and order in places where at one time there was lawlessness and disorder. But 
lawlessness and disorder was caused by the civil disobedience movement and it was 
because they had had power to control the movement peace and order had 
returned. He then cited instances occurring every week showing the determination of 
the supporters of the civil disobedience movement to carry on the movement and 
defy the Government, He maintained that every one who had the real knowledge of 
the facts would agree that as regards their own province, for instance, no law-abiding 
citizen had suffered any real inconvenience from laws and ordinances which had 
been wildly described as oppressive and repressive. He added everyone must agree 
that peace and respect for law were never more needed in India than they were now 
when plans were being made for the country to take a giant stride forward towards 
a democratic and popular form of government, probably the greatest step forward 
that had ever been taken in orderly and peaceful progress towards the new form 
of government. The additional powers which they proposed to take for this 
province were not numerous and they were less than those taken in most other 
provincial legislatures and they were strictly confined to what they considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Hassan Jan supporting the motion suggested that the Bill be enacted as a 
temporary measure ana not placed permaneutly on the statute book. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarkanaih said that the safe remedy did not lie in the ordinances 
but in the adoption of a policy of concessions and conciliation. Until popular 
leaders were released from jails there could be no real peace. The provisions of the 
Bill were drastic and were meant for eurtaiiing the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Oodaivarts Misra also maintained there was no justification for the 
measure. 

Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, said the measure was well 
designed to restrict the liberties of the people. He saw no justification at all for 
additional measure when the All-India Ordinance enacted by the Central Legislature 
was also applicable to this province. He asked the Government to see that the Bill 
was limited to the shortest possible period. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said the Bill struck at the root of ail constitutional 
progress. It passed his comprehension why a drastic measure like this was being 
enacted for all time to come. He asked for placing on the table papers on the 
working of the Special Powers Ordinance of last year and the correspondence between 
the local Government and the Government of India on the subject. 

The hon. Mr. J. 3. Whitty replied that confidential papers could not be placed 
on the table, but be would be glad to give any information in the course of the 
debate. The hon. Mr. Whitty explained the disastrous consequences of the civil 
disobedience movement and pointed out that the Bill was designed to enable the 
Government and its successors to meet the danger of any concerted movement 
prejudicial to the public peace. 

Mr. Bishun Deo Narayan Singh also opposed the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Eaq suggested that the life of the Bill be limited till 
the inauguration of the new reformed constitution. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was passed, 46 voting 
for and 30 against it. 

Second Chamber foe Bihar 

17th. JANUARY The Council discussed to-day the resolution moved by the 
Raja of Kanika, Leader of the House, regarding the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in the Province. After explaining the attitude of the Government on the 
question, the Baja announced that official members would refrain from voting on 
the questioD, and the verdict would be left to non-officials. 

Mr. Lack mi Prasad Singh and Mr. Sagkirulkaq opposed the resolution, on 
grounds of expense and complexity of the legislative machinery. 

Sir Oanesh Dutta Singh, Minister for local Self-Government, said that 
democracy in its infancy, was impatient of control, as was a young doctor or 
lawyer. For adequate and efficient protection of the various interests, including 
those of landholders, capitalists and the Services, a Second Chamber was essential. 
Minorities and other interests would not be satisfied unless a safeguard was 
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provided for them in the new constitution in_ the form of a Second Chamber, to 
ensure that they would be fairly treated, especially when they were taking a leap in 
the dark and experimenting with democracy. When America, which was a Repub¬ 
lican country, had Second Chambers, there was no reason why they should not 
have it here, especially in view of the special and peculiar circumstances of the 
country. They should not grudge the little expense involved in having a Second 
Chamber, when it was going to provide for the safety and protection of various 
interests. 

Rai Bahadur Buarkanath said that the apprehensions of the landholders were 
not justified and he assured them of a fair deal by the future unicameral legisla- 
lature of the Province. It was not fair to condemn the new House of Commons 
without giving it a trial. A Second Chamber would be a pernicious institution and 
against the best interests of the people. 

The Raja Bahadur of Amawan, supporting the resolution, said that in the initial 
stage of coustitutional development a Second Chamber would conduce to stability 
and security. 

Mr. Eadha Prasad Sinha, Mr. Athaur Hussain, Mr. Kalyan Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Satishchandra Sinha and Mahomed Shall opposed the resolution. 

ISih. JANUARY The debate on the Second Chamber resolution was resumed 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Shaft said that a Second Chamber would be against the spirit of 
democracy. 

Mr. Juarahriahna Chaudhuri, supporting the resolution, said that the Second 
Chamber would be a safety valve, as was the case in other democratic countries 
and that without it, democracy would bo a failure. 

Mr. Bhagwati Baran Singh, supporling the motion, said that a Second Chamber 
was an essential balance wheel. 

Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rog, opposing the motion, said that a Second 
Chamber had serious disadvantages and dangers, The Second Chamber was a 
constitutional anachronism, and would be a stone-wall against progress. 

Mr. S, M. BafeeXf said that the popular view was that a Second Chamber would 
make provincial autonomy a sham by hampering popular legislation. The nervous¬ 
ness of landlords was not justified. 

Mr. Srikrtshna Prosad, opposing the motion, said that landlords need not be 
apprehensive of the future unicameral legislature. Ho assured them that democracy 
here would not be hasty. In the provincial constitution, there were no functions 
which a Second Chamber could fulfil. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, said that so far no public 
demand had manifested itself in favour of the establishment of a second chamber. 
He could not understand why the Local Government bad changed their opinion 
now, after having opposed the idea of a second Chamber in their memorandum to 
the Simon Commission. A Second Chamber would give no relief to the landlords, 
and it was not to their beat interests, as ho believed that landlords were capable of 
defending themselves and did not reiiuiro protection. Landlords should now learn 
to depend on the goodwill of the public and trust to the judgment of masses, 

Mr. Chandreshicar Prasad Narayan Singh, supporting the resolution, said that 
every sound constitution should nave a check in the form of a second Chamber 
as it would not be safe to tinker with doubtful democratic experiments without a 
safety valve to deal with emergencies that might arise, 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandau Sahay, Mr. Bisbundeo Narayau Singh, and Mr. 
Eajandhari Sinha also supported the resolution. 

Mr. Godawaris Misra withdrew his amendment suggesting consideration of the 
question by the next Council. 

After a division, the resolution regarding the establishment of a Second Chamber 
was carried, 39 voting for and 30 against. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

8th. FEBRUARY :—Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kanika, Finance 
Member, introduced to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. In doing so, he said 
that during the current year, the total receipts expected amounted to Rs. 539 lakhs 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 10 lakhs. It was expected that the year 1932-33 
would close with a balance of 52^ lakhs, 31 lakhs representing the famine relief 
fund and li}4 lakhs, ordinary balance. 
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Turnin(? to the budget proposals for 19.33-34, the Raja of Kanika said that the 
principal heads of revenue had shown a slight tendency to improve since the earlier 
part of the year. He then dtscribed the changes which had taken place in Excise 
Legislation. The auction system had been substituted for the sliding scale system. 
In order to enlist the co-operation of excise vendors and prevent illicit distillation, 
prices bad been reduced commensurate with Iho purchasing power of the consumers. 
The total revenue expected was Bs. 50J lakhs, and the total receipts Rs. 543 
lakhs. On the expenditure side, though it had been necessary to provide for lakhs 
for preparing the new electoral rolls and holding general elections expenditure charge 
on revenue would be Rs. 523 lakhs, and the total expenditure would be Rs. 558l{ lakhs. 
The decision of the Becretary of State to impose a 5 per cent cut in the salaries of 
ofiScials during 1933-34 had been reached only a few days before, and it had been 
impossible to incorporate the necessary changes in the budget. The cut in pay 
would yield further savings of about Ra. 9 lakhs, and allowing for the effect of 
this factor, the closing balance would be Ra. 46 lakhs. 

The Finance Member said that it was necessary to realise that the continuance of 
a dangerously low level of expenditure, was likely to do irreparable harm to the 
administration. Without a substantial addition to its revenues the province could not 
carry on in a manner which would enable the next Government to function. He 
expressed gratification at the successful outcome of the long struggle for the recogni¬ 
tion of the claims of Orissa, and asked the Council to join him in wishing the new 
province a smooth and successful career and hoped that separation would bring 
benefits to both tho provinces. 

Non-Official Bills 

9th. FEBRUARY The Council commenced discussion of non-official Bills from 
to-day. Jiai Bahadur Satis Chandra Singha's motion for taking into considera¬ 
tion the Bihar and Orissa Local Sdf-Oovernment Amendment Bill was negatived 
without a division. Tho mover explained the bill. The Minister Sir Qanesh 
Dutta Singh opposed tho bill on the ground that it was unnecessary and ex¬ 
perience showed that the proposed amendment would hamper the smooth working 
of the proceedings of district boards. 

Messrs. Sri Narayan Mahlha, Bhagtvali Saran Singh and Badha Mohan Sinha 
opposed the bill. 

Bai Bahadur Shaymnandan Sahay next introduced a hill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Art, 

Mr. Kalyan Singh then moved for reference of the Chota Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Bent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee. He said the object of the 
amendment was to extend the scope of the Rent Account Act, 1929, with a view to 
removing the grievances of part-owners of permanent tenures. The Revenue Secre¬ 
tary, on behalf of the Oovernmeut, opposed the underlying principle of thebill which 
would seriously endanger the interests of landlords. The motion for reference was 
negatived. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha moved for taking into consideration another 
Local Self-Oovernment Amendment BUI to provide that leave of absence in the case 
of district boards be granted in writing by the cJiairmaii subject to the final ^sanc¬ 
tion of the board. The Minister, Sir Qanesh L>uUa Singh accepted the point 
that leave applied for be in writing and orders should be passed thereon by the 
chairman also in writing and promised to circulate to boards to follow this proce¬ 
dure. But he did not accept the second point of the chairman’s permission being 
subjected to the final sanction of the board. In view of the sympathetic reply of 
the Minister, the bill was withdrawn. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

I4tli. FEBRUARY :—After prolonged discussion the Council passed by 30 to 29 votes 
Mr. Nando Kumar Ghosh’s resolution urging removal of Ranchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau, and Manbhum districts of Chota Nagpur divisionlfrom the list of back¬ 
ward tracts. The mover said that Chota Nagpur had much advanced educationally 
and there was no jusiification for shutting out 80 per cent of non-aboriginal popula¬ 
tion from further reforms. 

Mr. ])'Silva, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Mr, Devendranath Samanta 
and other aboriginal members opposed the resolution on the ground that abori¬ 
gines forming an important part of the population of the area must have a deter- 
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miniuji; voice in the matter and they wanted that they should not be deprived of the 
existing protection they enjoyed. 

Messrs. Kalyan Singh, Satish Chandra Singha and Manindranath Mukherji 
supported the resolution. The Government opposed the resolution. 

The B. & O. Public Safety Bill 

16th. FEBRUARY ;~Thc Coiincii discuafied to-day IJon. Mr. J. T. Whitty's 
motion for conaidet.ation of the Public Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
iinttee, Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment for recirculation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. The mover said that drastic powers were con¬ 
tained in the Bill, and therefore, it w.as dcsiritblc to consult public opinion. Without 
the support of public opinion the Bill would not be eflcctivc in achieving its objects. 
It is impossible to rule the country by Ordinances, and it was essential on the part 
of the Goverument to show a change of heart, and wean back persons from the path 
of non-co-nperalion to co-operation. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Siidia raised a point of order whether the circula¬ 
tion amendment was in order, when no circulation was moved in the introductory 
stage of the Bill. 

The President held the motion in order. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Sink a and Mr. Raninarayan opposed the amendment. 

lion. Mr. Whitly, replying, said that the house hud already accepted the principles 
of the Bill referring it to a Select Committee. The circulation would mean six 
months’ delay which would take away a great deal of the value of the Bill. If 
Special powers to maintain law and order were needed they were needed at once. 
Civil Diaobedienoo had not yet boon abandoned, and law mid order was being defied. 
Even in great constitutional changes, and to bring improvement in economic situa¬ 
tion peace was very essential, and the Bill aimed at that. 

Rai Bahadur Bmarkanath said that there was no emergency for the measure, 
aud the Governmont would bo well advised iu consulting public opinion. 

Mr, Sachhidananda Sinha said that there was no harm iu staying the hands, 
and the Government should consult the High Court and other public bodies. 

Mr. J. Thomas, representing the Europeans, in his maiden speech said that vvhcii 
new reforms were coming it was necessary to handle the province in peace and 
maintain law and order. The urgency of the measure was questioned but there was 
no harm renewing the brakes wliich they knew were doing useful work. They had 
sympathies with the people, but the Bill was enacted for ihu sake of law-abiding 
citizens. 

Khan Bahadur Yehya said that already the tiuestion of special powers had been 
discussed fully since the All-India Ordinance was passed, and a similar legislation 
passed in other provinces, and therefore it was not necessary to circulate the Bill. It 
was the duty of Government to check Civil disobedience. 

Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, said that it would not be a logical position to take 
in asking to circulate the Bill for obtaining approval of the public to the principles 
of the Bill, when the House had already approved the principles of the Bill by sen¬ 
ding the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The amendment for recirculating the Bill for oitinioo was rejected without a 
division. 

Mr, Whittij’s motion for second reading of the Bill was subsequently passed by 
the Council without a division. 

The Council then proceeded with the third reading of the Public Safety Bill and 
discussed it clause by clause. Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment to 
clause one. The amendment sought to limit the period of emergency to one month 
and if Government wanted to renew the notification of emergency they had to call a 
special session of the Council which should pass a resolution by majority of three- 
fifths extending the emergency to .any period the members might like. According to 
the mover the object of the amendment was to keep tho Government in touch with 
public opinion. Mr. Xf'hitty opposing the amendment said that it would make the 
whole act unworkable. The amendmont was rejected by 58 votes to 22. Two Other 
amendments by the same member were similarly rejected, The Council had not 
concluded discussion when the House adjourned. 

17th. FEBRUARY :~The Council disposed of further clauses of the Public 
Safety Bill voting all the five clauses so far discussed and rejecting the various 
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amendments moved by Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. The opposition concentrated their 
attack on clause 6 and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment proposing 
deletion of the clause regarding imposition of collective fine on the inhabitants of 
turbulent areas. The mover Mr Sachchidananda Sinha and Mr. Dwarkanath said 
that the clause was sufficiently drastic and should be deleted. 

Government maintained that the clause was essential, and was on the basis of 
joint communal responsibility, a principle obtaining in all oivilisi'd countries and the 
provision was mild as compared with the imposition of additional police tax which 
would be drastic .and in two places where (Jovcrnmcnt imposed small fines it proved 
effective calming down the situation. 

The amendment for deletion of the clause was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. Eafiz for deleting the explanation clause was under 
discussion when the Council ad]ourncd. 


.18th. FEBRUARYThe Council passed to-day by voles to 20 the Bihar and 
Orissa Public Safety Bill as reported by the select committee—an official measure 
conferring special powers on the Government .and its officers for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order after the various amendments moved by Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad were rejected. 

(^posing the Bill, Mr Sachchidananda Sinha. leader of the Opposition, said that 
the Government should not have armed itself in advance of any prospective free 
political constitution with a drastic penal legislation which with a view to make 
subversive movements impossible in future would place in the meantime admittedly 
serious shackles on the liberties of the subject when there was already on the 
statute book a draconian Act passed a few weeks back in the Assembly which 
applied to the province also. No improvement was at all likely to occur in the 
situation unless the present aggressively repressive policy was completely reversed 
and replaced by one of sympathy and conciliation accompanied by making the 
bounds of freedom wide and extensive broad-based on the people’s will. 

The hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, replied that the Counoil had 
already approved of the principles and details of the bill. The Government were 
justified in their policy because peace was badly needed at present on the eve of the 
great constitutional change. 

After voting various Supplementary demands, the Council adjourned till the 20th 
Geneeae Disc'iTSisiON OF Budget 

20th. and 2Ut. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget was held on 
u y®' Winding up the discussion on the second day, the Raja oj Kanika, Finance 
Member replied to various cirticisms. lie said that he did not accept the view that 
administration was too heavy. It was certainly heavier than it was in pre-reform 
days but that was because so much more work now fell to a modern Government. 
If they got rid of these men, they could not supply social services and other ac¬ 
tivities which they performed. To those who accused him of neglecting retrenchment 
he asked the question whether they could point to any other Government which had 
reduced its expenditure by more than one-sixth in two years. Replying, regarding! the 
five per cent, cut in salaries he said the m.atler of fact was the new cut coupled 
with liability of income tax surcharges had the same effect as the graduated cut in 
the pay. In the highest salaries the new system would give practically no benefit 
while salaries below income tax level would gaiu full five per cent. They realised 
that in their retrenchments they had reduced the expenditure to a level which was 
well below the bare minimum of subsistence over a term of years. 

Voting on Budget Demands—Forest Demand 


6th. MARCHThe Council 'commenced voting on budget demands to-day. 
Baku Godawaris Misra attacked the system of special pay given to forest officers 
under the forest demand, and moved its total omission, Messrs. Hafeex, Ghani and 
Sachchidananda Sinha supported the mover. 

Government maintained that the system of special pay was necessary and was a 
cheaper arrangement. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Godawaris Misra moved a token out under the forest demand to point 
out that the existing fo^rest policy was unproductive. He said that the expenmturo 
was much more than the estimated receipts, and uo attempt was made to reduce 
expenditure and increase the revenue under the head. 
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Messrs, Srikrishna Prasad, Abdul Ohani and Hafeex, supported the motion and 
demanded that Government proposals for retrenchment under the head be placed 
before the Council. 

The Hon’Mc Mr. J. T. Wkitty, explaining the Government policy, said that it 
was not possible to administer the forests purely on commercial basis as forests were 
national and provincial assets, and would be administered as such. The department 
had done exceedingly well in spite of the difficult situation they had to face at 
present. He pointed out the retrenchments, which had been effected in the depart- 
inent, and stated that proposals for further retrenchments had been submitted to 
the Governniont of India. The proposals could not be laid before the Council 
as they were the subject matter of a correspondence, but Government could explain 
them to individual members as far as possible. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand of Ks. 4,16.286 under Forests and 
also Rs. 2,17,907 under Stamps. 

Demand Under Excise 

Under a token cut on the excise demand Bafeti Shyatnnandan Sahay, supported by 
Messrs. Sachehidananda Idinha, Srikishna Prasad, Dwarkanath and N. K. Ohosh 
urged that the post of the Excise Commissioner be filled up by a member of the 
provincial service. 

The Minister, Sir Qanesh Dutta Sinha said that he did not doubt the capacity 
of provincial service men, bat the combined duties of Excise Gomraissioner and 
Inspecctor General of Registration were such as required appointment of much 
younger men from the Civil Service rather than men of advanced age in the provin¬ 
cial service. The cut motion was negatived. The excise demand was under 
diseusion when the Council adjourned. 

7th. MARCH :~The excise policy of the Government was criticised to-day by 
Mr. Qodawarts Mtsra by a token cut motion. 

Mr. <?. U. Owen, Secretary m charge of the Department, defending the policy 
said that they had reverted to the auction system to gain control over a consider- 
illicit distillation crimiiS and to safeguard the revenue. Due to illicit 
distillation tho revenue suffered a loss to the extent of Rs. 66 lakhs and over 
three thousand persons were convicted in the province of excise offences. The cut 
being withdrawn, the Council voted the whole demand of Rs. 1,492,267 under 
excise. 

By another token cut motion Mr. Abdul Ohani raised the question of location 
of excise shops, which was withdrawn after the Minister’s reply. 

IjAND Revenue Demand 

Mr. Abdul Ghani’s motion for a cut for Rs. 2,040 from salary and establish¬ 
ment of the Superintendent, Hiranpur Market, under the Land Revenue demand 
was rejected after division. 

Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinha moved omission of the provision for Rs. 
11,900 tor the Deputy Director of Survey on ground of economy, 

Mr. 3. 0. Prior, Bovenuo Secretary, maintained, that the officer was doing 
useful work. The cut was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH t—Non-officials scored the first victory in the Council to-day bv 
earring by 45 to 27 votes the cut of Rs. 79,923 under the land revenue demand 
for Dhalbniim fiettlement operations. 

.C who sponsored the cut and other non-official members urged 

that the hardships of revision of settlement operations would entail upon both 
landlords and tenants in the present economic depression. 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Whitty, on behalf of Government, maintained that the exis¬ 
ting record of rights were out of date and needed revision, which would be of great 
value to all concerned, and the cost of settlement operations would be very small. 

Government suffered another defeat when the Council carried by 48 to 32 votes 
Mr. Ra/andhari Sinha’s cut for Rs. 3,379 under land revenue, protesting against the 
revision of settlement operations in Mnzaffarpur. Tho mover, Mr. Dwarkanath 
and Mr. Chandreshvar Prasad Narayan Sinha contended that revision of settlement 
operations would entail great hardships on both the landlords and tenants in tho 
present economic depression and need not be undertaken at the present moment. 
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The Eon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of Government, explained the adTantag;o of revi¬ 
sion of settlement operations, which would give them valuable asset in the form of 
Up-to-date record of rights, which would obviate chances in litigation and conduce 
peace and amity between the landlords and tenants. Mr. Abdul Ohani and Mahomed 
Shaft by a token cut under revenue demand ventilated the grievances of the sugar¬ 
cane growers in north Bihar. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

OinER Demands Voted 

The Council then voted the reduced grants of Es. 17,15,539 under land revenue 
and also grams of Es. 38,000 under famine, Rs. 26,74,900 under pensions, Bs. 7,^,083 
under stationery and printing, and Bs. 4,20,592 under miscellaneous. 

Executive Council Demand 

9lh. MARCH ;—After voting demands for expenditure in England, extraordinary 
payments and loans and advances by the Provincial Government, the Council 
discussed the whole of the day the token cut on provision of the Executive Council 
under General Administration sponsored by Mr. Sae.hchidananda Sinha. Mr. Sinba 
raised three issues, firstly, the Legislative Council as a whole should be consulted 
for the formation of important committees like Franchise Committee apart from 
nomination of individual members. Secondly, he criticised the action of the Oovernor- 
in-Council regarding recent executions in Purulia Jail and asserted the Government 
ought to have made proper enquiries on the basis of the statement of accused Must 
Ali exonerating two other co-accused before proceeding with executions. Thirdly, he 
criticised the action of the Government in what he called adopting an extraordinary 
procedure in Bohtas Murder case recently decided by the Privy Council. 

Messrs. Dwarlcanath and N. K. Ghosh supported the mover. Messrs. 
Radha Prasad Sinha, S. M. Hafee^, and Bishundeo Narayan commended the action 
of the Government regarding the Bohtas Murder case by starting judicial procee¬ 
dings to prevent misoarriiige of justice. Mr. Davis, Judicial Secretary, replying in 
connection with Purulia executions, stated the statement of Must Ali disclosed nothing 
which requited an enquiry, Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, replying to other points 
said all interests were represented in the Franchise Committee including members 
of the Oouuoil and there was not much time at the disposal of the Government to 
consult the Council as a whole regarding the constitution of the Committee. He 
maintained the procedure adopted by the Government regarding the Bohtas Murder 
case was perfectly justified as there was a prima facie case and Government thought 
it was the duty to place the whole material before the highest judicial tribunal of the 
province. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Minister’s Policy Criticised 

Mr. Jogendra Mohan Sinha’s token cut motion under provision “Mini.stera” for 
criticising the policy of the Minister of Local Self-Government Sir Oanesh Dutta 
Singh regarding tho nominations to local bodies was under discussion, when the 
Council adjourned. 

loth. MARCH ;—In the Council to-day criticism was levelled against the policy 
of the Minister of Local Self-Government regarding nomination to Local bodies by 
token cut on demand for provisions of Ministers. Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh main¬ 
tained that his policy was not based on religious creed or caste but he was guided by 
the sole consideration of tho capacity and cfficicucy. He could not sacrifice efficiency 
for community even in matters of honorary service. Nominations were made by 
him on recommendations of officers. Discussion was not concluded when tho 
Council adjourned for lunch. Several speakers after lunch supported the Minister’s 
policy. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. On the assurance of the 
Government that if ever it was necessary to call a Franchise Committee into being 
they would consider claims of representation of a particular section or community, a 
cut motion was withdrawn. Another cut motion urging that the local Government 
should represent to the proper authorities that Bihar be given proper representation in 
the future constitutional consultation with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
assured that the general sense of the Council would be communicated by telegram 
to the Government of India. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

33 
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15th. MARCH :—The Moslem members of the Council on a token cut to-day 
urged for adtquate appointment of Moslems in the executive service and complained 
that although qualified candidates were available, their representation fell short of 
thirty per cent and urged for their legitimate share of appointment by means of 
existing system of nomination. 

The Han'ble Mr. Whitly, on behalf of the Government, said they should not 
judge the Government policy hy isolated instances but by composition of service as 
a whole and appointments made over a number of years. He maintained that the 
Moslem community has been fairly treated in the matter of appointment and they 
enjoyed over tweiityone per cent representation in the service as a whole. 

Mr Sachchidananda Sinha said that though he sympathised with the demand of 
Moslem representation in service, he was not in favour of arithmetical basis of repre* 
sentation. Moslems already enjoyed the representation over their population and 
Strength and he would not oppose expansion of the representation if they could 
attain that by their qualificntiiuts and clficiency. The motion was pressed to a 
division and negatived hy 36 votes to 8. The time limit having reached, the Council 
voted the whole demand under General Administration. 

On another token cut the Government was urged tor an adequate representation 
of Bihar HiLdus in the appointments of (Jovornment pleaders and public prose¬ 
cutors, Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath supported the 
motion and also pressed for the claims of qualified Bihan Hindus. The Raja of Kanika, 
on behalf of Government, stated that appointments were made on grounds of effi¬ 
ciency and qualifications of candiiiates. Claims of all coiiimuiiilies were considered on 
those grounds. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. N. K. Ohosh urged tiie claims of Oriyas for appointments in the High Court 
Bench. The Government explained that apiaiintments are made on the test of efficiency 
which had been admitted hy the House. Permanent appointments of High Court 
judges and additional judges were outside the province of the local Government who 
could make only officiating appointments. The motion was withdrawn. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

I6th. MARCH •.—The Council carried a token cut of Mr. Oodtoarin Misra urging 
the appoititment of Council members as ex-officio visitors to jails iiispite of 
Government opposition. There was a prolonged debate on the token cut moved by 
Sri Krishna Prasad on the aubjeet of treatment of political prisoners in jails. 
Several other non-olficial members complained of the diet given to political prisoners 
in the Patna (’amp Jail and other grievances of ho»i>itRl treatment. 

Mr, Davies, Judicial Secretary and the Raja of Kanika. Member for Jails Depart¬ 
ment, maintained that everything was done to make all possible improvements in the 
Patna Camp Jail and there was noihing wrong. Speaking on personal experience 
of a vi.sil in Haznribagh Jail, the Raja of Kanika eaid that he met prisoners indivi¬ 
dually and they had no complaints. The cut motion was rejected. 

The Education Demand 

20th. MARCH :—In the Council to-day several tion-official members under a token 
cut moved by Mr. Srinarayan Mahlha pressed upon the Government the need for 
restoring the ten per cent cut in the primary education grant and allotting mora 
funds for ihe purpose. 

The Government replied that of the cut amounting to three lakhs in the primary 
education grant two lakhs had been restored and if more funds were available in 
fut ure the Government would give sympathetic consideration to the question. 

Although the mover wanted to withdraw the motion a division was challenged 
by oiber mt mbcrs and the cut was rej cted. 

The Council then voted the whole demand for education transferred after other 
token cuts were withdrawn. 

Remaining Demands Voted 

Under Civil Works Transferred a token cut moved by Rai Bahadur Shyama- 
nandan Sahay to urge further retrenehmeuts in estahlishmeiit and criticise the 
disiribntion of proceeds of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act to Municipalities also 
provided a discussion. After lh^‘ Government, reply the ent was withdrawn. 

The Couiieil then voted Civil Works Transferred and Reserved and MiscellansOUS 
Pepaitments grants. 
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Mr. Oodawaris Misra wanted to axo the post of the textile expert as a measure 
of economy by moving total omission ot the provision for the purpose. The 
Government pointed out the useful function of the textile expert and showed how the 
officer had developed the cottage industries in the province. The cut was withdrawn. 

To-day being the last day of the discussion on budget demands the guillotine was 
applied at five o’clock and the remaining demands for Industries, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Medical, Irrigation and Registration were put and voted without 
discussion. 


Supplementary Demands Voted 

21»l. MARCH:—The Council held a short sitting to-day, when they voted ten 
suppleraentiiry demands, brought forward by Government including Rs. 394,786 ’.n 
respect of Jails and Convict Settlement to meet extra expenditure involvid on 
account of the camp jail owing to iiicreiise in the jail population from 10,000 to over 
14,000 as a result of combined effect of the revival of civil disobedience movement 
and protracted ccoiiomia depression, and Rs. 104.000 in respect of civil works 
(transferred) for improveraeut of the Uakhtiarpur-Bibar Road. 

Debate on th? White Paper 

22nd. MARCH:—The Hon'ble the Raja of Kanika, Lender of the House, moved 
to-day for considiration of the While Paper. In moving the motion the Roja said 
that as the Government could not express any view thereon official members would 
not participate in the discussion. 

Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha moved an amendment proposing an addition to the 
motion that “having considered it the Council viewed the sclieme ns unsatisfactory 
as being hedged in by numerous limitiuions and safeguards whieh are opposed to 
the interest of India and required subal.'intial modification.” In moving the amend¬ 
ment Mr. Sinha quoted the Premier’s speech in which he foreshadowed the addition 
of a new Dominion to tlie British Commonwcaiih, namely, India. Both the Premier 
and Lord Irwin made it clear that what India was going to attain in the near 
future was Dominion Status. The White Paper was completely out of the tune 
with those declarations and even the terra of Dominion Status was ronspicuons by 
its absence therefrom. India would continue to be ruled from White Hall. The 
Services would remain beyond the popular control. Federation was contingent upon 
the first approval of Parliament. The Finance Minisier was debarred from dealing 
with eighty per cent of Finance. High Courts might wholly bo manned by Civilians. 
The Governor-General and Governors could exercise cnoimous extra legislative 
powers. He concluded that unless far-reaching modifieaiions were made discontent 
and trouble would ensue followed by repression and more repression. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Loketialh JUahanti related to disappointment 
caused by the non-inclusion of Parlakemedi and other areas which the Oriyai 
claimed. 

Raja P. 0. Lai supporting Mr. Sinha’s nraeudment said that the new constitu¬ 
tion deprived the people of the little tights they enjoyed now. 

Reverend Brajanandan Das and Rai Bahadur Laxmtdhar Mahanii in supporting 
Mr, Lokenath Mahanti’s amendments dwelt on the great injustice of the main 
dismembered Oriya Province. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha said that the White Paper sadly belied the 
hopes raised by the pronouiicemeuls made by the Premier and Lord Irwin that 
Dominion Status was the goid of British Rule. 

Rai Bahadur Diearkanalh said that the appearance of the White Paper plunged 
the country in dismal disappointment and g'ooni. The country which cried for bread 
was given stone instead. lie opimd that liberty and democracy would be completely 
crushed under the terrible powers given to the Governor-G( neral atid Governors, 

Mr, Sayhirul [luq speaking on Mr. Biiiha’s amendment said that it was desirable 
to embody a declaration of fundumental rights in the constitution and proper 
safeguards fur minorities interests. He urgecT for a modification to secure the 
proportions demandid by the Muslims in the legislatures. 

Mr. Ckandreswari Prosad Narayan Singh said that many proposals were 
certainly retrograde and the safeguards were imposed where unnecessary and missed 
where necessary. It was gratifying that the need of a Second Chamber in Bihar was 
recognised but fearing that the constitution given it might render it unworkable 
urged for modification thereof. He said that injustice done to landlords by not 
increasing their seats proportionally caused great resentment among them. 
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Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad confining; himself to the promise of granting complete 
Provincial Autonomy said that what was given was the Secretary of State’s 
autocracy transmitted through the Governor-General to the centre and through 
Governors to the Provinces. Special responsibility and powers given to Governors 
gave a go-bye to the last lingering colour of responsibility and spell rank suspicion, 
distrust and contempt for the people of the land. Autocracy came out in all its 
nakedness in the matter of legislative procedure. It was not Autonomy but it was 
the worst form of subordination. 

Mr. Jogendranaramn Singh supporting said the White Paper was the reward for 
Indians having helped the British Empire and the European civilisation in the 
darkest hour of trial. After a series of liberal promises speaking about the 
Bengalee community he said even reservation of two seats for six per cent popula¬ 
tion has been turned down, and urged its adoption. 

About a dozen other members spoke supporting Mr. Sinha’s amendment where¬ 
upon the closure was adopted. 

Both amendments were put to the vote and were almost unanimously carried. 

Non-Official Biixe 

23rd. MARCH ;~No fewer than five non-official Bills were introduced in the 
Council to-day. 

Bai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sakay introduced a fresh Sill on ihe lines of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He explained 
that the Dill embodied an agreement between the representatives of landlords and 
tenants on the tenancy problem. 

The Hon, Mr, J. Whitty, on behalf of Government, extended support to reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, as the Bill envisaged general desire on both 
sides to settle the question by mnlual agreement. After discussien the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr, Hasan Jan introduced a Bill to provide for reputation and co ntrol of certain 
Mussulman charitable and religious endowments in the province, and moved its 
reference to a Select Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Special Member nominated for the purpose of the Bill, con¬ 
gratulated the mover on producing a document which ought to satisfy all reason¬ 
able persons. The mover had carefully considered all the line essential conditions 
precedent to such legislation and framed the Biil accordingly. 

Mr, Ookhale, Education Secretary, welcomed the Bill on behalf of Government 
and said that Government attitude was one of strict neutrality in such matters, as 
they neither wanted to impose n legislation which the people did not desire nor 
opposed a legislation wbichthe people desired. Although Government were not op¬ 
posed to the main prinoiplea of the Bill, they veserveed the right to consider 
their attitude at a letcr stage. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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JANUARY SESSION-NAGPUR, 10th. JANUARY to 27th. JANUARY 1933 

The Governor** Opening Addreii 

The January Session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council was opened by 
H. E. the Governor at Nagpur on the 19th. January. 

lu the course of his address, His Excellency the Governor said that he was 
addressing thorn after eighteen months, due to his absence from the Province and 
referred to the world-wide depression. Ilia Excellency said that the C. P. Govern¬ 
ment “got within sight of the low figure advised by the Ketreuchment Committee by 
pruning expenditure.” 

Though the Government did not touch the boltom of the excise revenue, the Go¬ 
vernor expresBpd his anxiely as regards the agricultural siluation, which might affect 
land revenue. Referring to the new constitution, His Excellency said : “It has been 
the endeavour of ray oolie.igues and myself to so order matters that the coming 
Constiimion may not be hampered in its operation by an unfortunate financial 
legacy.” The Governor apprehended that in spile of the drastic economies, they had 
now to choose between closing the existing nation-building activities and finding fresh 
sources of income. 

Referring to the recent Viceregal visit. His Excellency said that Their Excellencies 
received a very warm welcome and ‘won the hearts of all those with whom they 
came in contact both here at Nagpur and suhsiqiiently at Raipur.’ 

The Governor wag amazed at iho spirit shown by workers on land in facing the 
misfortunes, especially in the cotion and wheal tracts. His Excellency quoted figures 
to illustrate the fine effort of the revenue-payer and the extreme care taken to do 
them justice in the time of misfortune. The Government were doing, within the 
limits of their present financial capacity, all that they could by opening co-operative 
and land mortgage banks in Herar. ’They would bo laying the 0. P. Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Bill before the Council during the present session. Finally, the Governor refer¬ 
red to the Uplift Board constituted for rural uplift and recoiistruotion, which advi ed 
the Government regarding schemes for the educational, economic, industrial and cul¬ 
tural advancement of the rural community. 

The Debt CokcHjIAtion Bill 

^ The house then proceeded with Government business. The Debt Conciliation Bill 
with the report of the select committee was presented by the hon. Mr. B C. Getvan, 
who moved it be taken into consideration. Mr. Gowan pointed out that more than 70 
amendments had been tabled to the Bill mostly from Berar members, The Bill 
referred mostly to the conditions in C. P. ana should Berar members desire the 
reformation of the Bill suitable to the conditions prevailing in Berar they could try 
to do BO in the Berar Legislative Committee. 

Mr. K. P. Pande moved an amendment to send back the Bill to the select 
committee for further consideratkin. Rai Bahadur Nayudu opposed the amendment 
on the ground that the Bill was thoroughly thrashed out in the select committee. 
Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Leader of the Nalion.al Party, wonted the discussion to be 
deferred as his party wished to gauge the opinion of the C. P. members before 
making their mind as to what attitude they should lake with regard to various 
amendments they had tabled. The hoii. Mr. Gowan opposed the amendment on the 
ground that all the suggestions had been fully considered in the select committee 
and no useful purpose would be served by referring the Bill back to the select 
committee. 

Mr. Pande’s amendment was put to vote aud declared lost. The house next 
discussed 17 amendments before it adjourned for lunch interval. 

The hon, Mr. Oowan’a amendment to include co-operalive society’s debts within 
the operation of the Bill was accepted. 

Nagpur Labour Dispute—Abj, Motion 
_Mr. R. IF. Fulay’s adjournment motion on the failure of the Government to ap¬ 
point a board of enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act in connection with the 
reinstatement of 215 Model Mills workers was next taken up. 

Moving the motion, Mr. Fulay said be moved the resolution for two reasons. Hfl 
wanted to avoid the serious catastrophe of seventy workers offering satyagraha. 
Again, the fast of Mr. Kuikar had a sentimental bearing on the worker*. 
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The Government point was summed up by the Eevenue Member, Mr. Gowan, who 
said that no Government would tolerate the will of a single individual to prevail by 
reason of the fast. Section 3 of the Trades Disputes Act was applicable in the case 
of a genuine dispute between the management and the workers, and not in the case 
of lawful dismissal of some workers. 

The motion was lost by 29 against 20 votes. The Council then adjourned. 


Second Chamber for C. P. 

20th. JANUARY '.—In the Council to-day, Rai Sahib Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
moved ‘'This Council desires to recordT its opinion, that in the new constitution 
for this Province there should be provision for a second chamber.” 

A prelirninary objection was raised by Mr. T. J. Kcdar, to taking up a non- 
omeial motion to-day, which was an otficial day, especially when a similar official 
motion appeared in the list. 

The President over-ruled the objection in accordance with Rule 24-A of the 
Standing Orders. 

More than fifteen members supported the grant of ileave for the motion to be 
introduced. The mover, who had two supporters, refiirred to the advantages of a 
bicameral legislature for the smooth working of legislative bvisiness. Ho stressed 
particularly that in the event of the Congress capturing the Lower House, with a 
view to wrecking the constitution, the Upper House, filled with experienced and 
Sober people would save the constitution from the autocracy of the Government 
and the “mobocrae.y of the Congress.” 

The Home Member, stating the Government’s position, read the Government 
Despatch, and stated that a second chamber was unnecessary as sufficient material 
was not available and it would be expensive. He slated that the Government 
members would refrain from voting and participating tin the discussion of the issue 
but that the Ministers would have free choice. 

Thakwr Manmohan Singh, Eao Sahib U. 8. Patil and Seth Sheolal supported 
the resolution, while it was opposed by Messrs 8. M. hahman, D. T. Mangalmoorti, 
K P. Pande, O. B. Parekh, W. Y. Deshmukh, 2. J. Kedar, Khan Bahadur 
MiTKa Bakman Beg and Mrs. Ramahai Tambe. 

The oppositionist spokesmen hinted at the anti-democratic nature of the motion 
They stressed that alongside the special powers of the Governors and the safeguards 
proposed in the new Constitution, a second chamber would be a second weapon in 
the hands of an autocratic Government. Finally, it would be useless and expensive. 

Mr. B. 0. Ehaparde, leader of the Nationalist party, advised the Berar members 
to refrain from voung since the future of Berar was still to bo decided. Mr 2. J, 
Kedar deprecated the neutral attitude of Mr. Khaparde. 

When the motion was put to vote there was the sofifary voice of the mover 
heard for ’ayes' and the House having divided itself the motion was lost by 9 to 32. 

Debt Concilition Bill 

The House next proceeded with the discussion on the Debt Conciliation Bill 

On the hon. Mr. Oowan accepting the amendment of Khan Bahadur Mullna to 
raise the limit of debts to be conciliated from Es. 5000 to Rs. 25,000. it was 
accepted by the House. The House then adjourned. 


Non-official Bills 

21st. JANUARY The Council hud a busy non-official day to-day. 

The Public Places User Bill moved by Mr. O. A. Qavai tNominated-Depressed 
Classes), was passed after much debate. The Bill exiends to the whole of the 
Central Provinces and lays down that no public place should bo closed for use to 
any person by reason of his casie or creed and that a public place includes a road 
school, market, garden, sarai, resl-honse, ghat, water-standard, burial and burning 

f round, river, tank, and well, vesied, owned constructed and maintained by the 
.oral Government. The penally clause provides a fine extending to Rs 50 for 
Obsi ruction. ® ^ vui 

motion for referring the Central Provinces Money Lenders’ 
Bill of 19.il to a select committee was idcfcated. The Bill was intended to proieot 
unsophisticated and illiterate people from the hanas of dishonest and unscrunulous 
money-lenders. 

The finance Secretary pointed out that the Government agreed to the principles 
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of the au^tgested legislation but expected the Central Government to take a lead in 
the matter. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar moved that the Bill to amend Clause TP, Beetian 13 of the 
Legal Vractitionerg Act be referred to a select committee. The mover contended 
that though for professional purposes, a legal practitioner was justly regarded as an 
officer of the court, the rule could not be extended to the sphere of activities 
outside the profession. The recent full bench decision (27 Nagpur, L. R. 29) 
necessitated this amendment, as punishment of practitioners for non-professional 
activities should not rest on judicial interpretation of the vague clause of the sub¬ 
section. 

The Government opposed the Bill, the Home Member submitting a statement 
that the Judicial Commissioners and the District Judges were unanimously against 
the proposed changes, as it might take away the inherent powers and weaken the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

The motion was passed, 30 voting for and 29 against. 

Bedcction Of Doty On Country-Liquor 

The adjournment motion by Mr. K. P. Pande, to discuss an argent matter of 
public importance, namely, the action of the Minister of Excise in reducing the 
duty on country liquor disagreed with the policy laid by the Council was taken up 
at four in the afternoon. The mover said that the Hon’ble Minister had supported 
the motion passed by the Council in 1921 which set forth a policy of Prohibition 
and stopping of the distillation of country liquor throughout the province in as 
short a period as possible. Now the same Minister, he said, had reduced the duty 
on country-liquor by 20 per cent, and increased the number of shops without giving 
notice to the Council. 

The Finance Secretary gave figures pointing out the rise in the number of 
convictions for illicit distillation from 1,403 in 1927, to 3,775 in 1932, due to the 
policy of increasing the duty. 

Non-official members, who opposed the motion, said that the motion, if passed, 
would mean a vote of “no-confidence’' in the Ministers. A change of Ministers at 
this juncture, when constitutional changes were impending, would not serve the best 
Interests of the country. 

This debate bad not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Future of Bbbar 

23r(l. JANUARY In the Council to-day, Mr. B. G, Khaparde moved a 
resolution recommending to the Government to take necessary steps to constitute 
Berar iuto a Sub-Province or a separate province, whichever was found necessary, 
with a view to securing legislative and financial autonomy for it and entry into the 
coming Indian Fedecation as a unit. 

Two amendments were brought forward one by Mr. K. P. Panic and the 
other by Rao Bahadur O. K. Koihare, The former advocated complete separation, 
and the latter wanted adequate ropresentatiou of Berar on the C. P. Council and 
on the Federal legislature. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the latest speech of the Secretary of State made 
Berarists nervous of being haudod over to the Nizam’s Government. Berarists 
wanted to enter the Federation as a separate unit, with legislative and finaucial 
autonomy, without disturbing the treaty with the Nizam. 

The Mome Member declared that officials would neither vote on the motion nor 
take part in the discussion and iiiflnenco the proceedings. He assured the House 
that he would communicate the result to the proper authorities. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

24th. JANUARY :—Mr. S. M. Rahman from Berar referring to the constitu¬ 
tional aspect of the problem said, that un er the treaty of 1902, as long as a Chief 
Commissioner administered Berar, the general position was not anomalous. The 
positiou changed when the Mont-ford Reforms were ushered in, and Berar was 
governed by Transferred and Reserved halves, through the Legislative Council, with 
a majority of 0. P. members. He was supported m his view by constitutional 
authorities in England. The Governor-General’s action in transferring the adminis¬ 
tration of Berar to the legislature, was contrary to constitutional law. He felt that it 
was a violation of the treaty. This change was never contemplated when the 
HUam eutaied into a treaty. With the new reforms, the position of Berar would 
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become absolutely anomalous, as the entire a'lininialration would be handed orcr to 
popular control. Mr. Rahman pointed out the curious position of Rerar elected 
members, who now sat as members nominated by the Governor. 

Tiao Bahadur Kothare said that with a revenue of two crores Bcrar could not 
afford to be a separate province. 

Mr. Choubal, from Amraoli, opposed the motion and said that Borarists had no 
genuine case for separation. 

Mr. Yusuf Sharcef could not support separation, but would not object to Ber.ar 
being made a sub-province of the Ni/.am's dominions. It was no good inaking 
Berar a sub-province of O. 1’. in which case Berars position would n raain 
unchanged. 

Most of the members from the Hindnslhani districts supported Iho separation 
of Berar. Messrs. Kedar and Parakh from Nagpur opposed tho motion and 
remarked that the proposition was unconstitutional, ill-advised and ill-timed. 
Mr. J?. A. Ka?iitkar pointed out that they had no control over Berar revenues. They 
wanted to cuter Federation with full provincial and financial autonomy for 
Berar. 

Mr, Pandc’s amendment to Mr. B. G. Khnparde’s resolution was carried by 31 
votes against 18. 

Retrknctimf.nt in SoPFitioR Sfrvioks 

25th. JANUARY :—In the Council to-day, Mr. V. D. Kolte’s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government to represent to'tho higher authorities the desirability of 
introducing, at an early date, a scheme of retrenchment in the All-Tndia Services 
was withdrawn, when tho Revenue Member pointed out that the Government had 
stopped recruitment to tho All-India Services except for tho I. 0. S. and the Police 
Service, in which recruitments had been reduced. Out of the fifty-five superior 
posts, seven I. C. 8. and two P. C. S. posts had been abolished. The Govern¬ 
ment wore doing their host to todneo tho number of posts in the superior services 
and converting them into posts in the subordinate services. 

Ao RIOIH ,T 0 IllSTS’ I*! -T Ci I IT 

Seth Shcolal'.s ametidcd resolution, recommending to the Government thatjand 
revenue and rents bo reduced by 50 per cent, was carried without a division. 
Supporters of the resolution dealt with the present economic depression, and the 
terrible hardship undergone by the agriculturists to pay the revenue. 

Opposing the resolution, the JCcvenue Secretary quoted figures to show that the 
assessment in the Oentral Provinces was the lowest in the whole of India. Ninety- 
five per cent of tlio land revenue had been paid in very depressing years, without 
coercive measures being adopted. Tho Revenue Member said that duo to the 
presence of the Tenancy Act, legally tho Government could not alter tho assessment. 
Financially, an abatement of .50 per cent would mean a loss of three crores and 
thirty-one lakhs, leaving no sources to balance the Budget. He assured the House 
that tho Government were suspending revenues wherever there were hardship. The 
depression in the province was one common to the whole world and the solution of 
the same lay in the people standing by tho Government. 

1)RT,T CONCn.IATlON Bii.l 

26th. JANUARY In the Council to-day tlie C. P. Debt 'Conciliation Bill, the 
object of which was to relievo the poor agriculturist of indebtedness, was passed with¬ 
out a division. Tho Bill empowered the Lie.il Government to reform a conciliation 
board to which debtors and creditors conkl apply for settlement, the decision of the 
board being binding as the decree of a court. Rs. 25,000 had been fixed as tho limit 
of the debts to bo considered by tho Bo.ard. There was a lengthy discussion on the 
provision for allowing legal pra'titioners to repccsent parties before the Board. 

0. P. Locat, Funo Audit Biur, 

Tho Central Prorinces Loral Fund Audit Bill, which sought to make better pro¬ 
visions to regulate audit by Govcriimeiit auditors of local funds under the manage¬ 
ment and control of local bodies, was jicxt lakcu lip. 

Mr, C, B. Parakh objccteel to the iniroducUon of tho Rill, .as it fixed responsibility 
and liability ou the chairman of Ihe local iKjdies ‘and not on salaried officers for 
accounts. 

34 
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The Finmioe, Member pointed out that the BUI was drafted in response to public 
demand, in accordance with the provisions of the Bombay Act on the same matter. 

On a division, the Government won, 26 voting for and 3 against. The House 
adiourned while it was considering the clauses of the Bill. 

27th. JANUARY In the Council to-day, the Local Fund Audit Bill was discus¬ 
sed and passed. 

Officiat. Passeo 

The Local Oovernment Amendment Ttill fsceking to lay down electoral rules and 
qualifications of voters, and providing for control by the Local Government in the 
matter of appointments, and penalising contractual relationship botwem local bodies 
and their officers, was passed. 

An amendment seoknig the deletion of the Clause, empowering Commissioners to 
fill a vacancy and the exemption of local bodies from the p;iyniaiit cf expenses in 
connection with the notification of elections, etc., was uiiauccossfnl. 

The U. P. Ooutts Amendment Bill, raising the pecuniary jiirisdiotiou of the Small 
Cause Courts to Rs. 500 in accordance with the rceoramcndalions of the Civil Justice 
Committee, was passed 

The Village Sanitation Public Management Bill, making minor changes in tho 
assessment rules w.as passed. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, making tho levy of fee's in primary 
schools in compulsory areas illegal, was referred to .a select committee. 

A Bill to amend the O. P. MnmoipaUlics Act for dealing with cases of non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes by members and office-bearers of Municipal Committees, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. Tho Council then adjourned till the 27th. February, 

BUDGET SESSION-NAQPUR, 27th. FEBRUARY to Sth. MARCH 1023 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. 11. Gnwan, Revenno andJFinancc Member,'presented in 
the Council to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. Tho Budget provides for ii 
revenue of Rs. 403.83 lakhs and expenditure of Es. 459.32 lakhs, resulting in n 
revenue surplus of 4.,51 lakhs. Owing to late receipt, tho orders to elTect a restora¬ 
tion in tho salaries cut of five per cent could not bo taken into account. Although 
the proceeds from the removal of exemption of surcharge of income-tax on these 
services are roughly estimated at 3>^ lakhs, the five per cent cut involves additional 
expenditure of 0,04 lakhs which results in tho revenue surplus of Rs. 4,51 lakhs 
being converted info a deficit of Its. 2.1.3 lakhs. The ordinary closing balance of 
4.03 lakhs is reduced a minus figure of 2.01 lakhs. 

rntrodueiiig the Ijudget, Mr, Gowan said: "When we hear of talcs from all 
parts of the globe of deficit budgets and bankrupt Governments our province may, 
I think, coiigratnlato itself on its being able at least to pay its way in addition to 
redeeming ten and half lakhs, possilily more, of its last year’s overdraft.’’ 

in the budget for the current year tho revenue is estimated at Rs. 492,88 lakhs, 
but this figure has fallen to 4.53.12 lakhs, a decrease of 30.70 lakhs. The fall occurs 
almost in all the principal heads of revenue. Land Iteveniio 19.48 lakhs. Excise 7.59 
lakhs. Stamps 71.0CO lakhs and Forests 6.03 lakhs. There is a fall of 2.51 lakhs in the 
interest receipts and advances to cultivators. 

The fall in revomic is practically counter-balnnccd by a reduction in expenditure 
from 488.07 to 454.10 lakhs. The revised estimated expenditure for tho current year 
shows a net revenue deficit of 105 lakhs and tho closing balance for the year is 
estimated at 2.54 lakhs, the tnaiu cause of the dill'oroiico being, that capital borrowed 
for irrigation constrnotioii has been under-spent to tho extent of Rs 2.84 lakhs. The 
major portions of the savings contributed by the various departments of the 
Government are Forest 1.93 lakhs. General Administration J.30 lakhs, Administration 
of Justice 1.04, lakhs, Education 1.37 lakhs and Stationary and Printing 1,19 lakhs. Of 
the total revenue expected to ho raised without resorting to an increase the land revenue 
budgeted including suspended and unsusiicndcd arrears, is 243,33 lakhs, Excise 57.50 
lakhs. Stamps .50.55, Forest 45.05. Under debt capital iscetion, the net deficit is 
estimated at 2.42 lakhs due to iindcrborrowing for the capital expenditure, irrigation 
works making up an excess of borrowings under the current year, The famine 
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relief fund during fho eurrent year opened with a balance of 45.08 lakhs and is 
expected to close at 4G.08 lakhs. 

Concluding the Finance Member said ; “Adverse circumstances which we fought 
for the past two years still persist. In the face of them, it is something for us to 
be able to H.ay that if we have not gained ground, at any rate wo have not lost it" 

C. P, Tobacco Taxation BiM; 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Revenue Member introduced in the 
Council, the Central Provinces Tobacco Taxation Bill and moved for its reference to 
a select committee. He referred to the Taxation Committee’s recommendations for 
levying a tax on tobacco which conformed with the first canon of taxation. The 
reason for referring it to a select eommittco was to get money quickly, Meanwhile, 
the opinion of the local bodies could bo obtained before August, It was proposed 
that 25 per cent of the tax should be paid to local bodies in whoso area the tax 
was collected. 

Mr. K, P. Pande opposed the motion on the ground that tobacco was a necessity 
and not a luxury, 

Other non-oQicials, opposing, pointed out that the Bill was meant for meeting a 
deficit budget necessitated by the ie8tor,ation of five per cent of the salary cut. 

Replying, the Revenue Member said th.it the Bill was on the anvil for Iho last 
eight years. So, the last statement was without foundation. 

The motion was lost without a division and the House adjourned. 

Gjsneral Discussion of Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY The Council spent the whole day to-day in the general discus¬ 
sion of the Budget. A dozen non-officials attacked the Budget. The principal line 
of argument was that land revenue was ovcr-cstimalcd, and was not likely to bo 
realised and that it should bo based on the last ten years’ average. It was urged 
that the salaries of the various serviocs should bo reduced, and that the sura of 
one lakh provided for Police buildings, was unncccss.iry. It was also stated that 
cuts wore made in the grants to nation-building departments. They demanded 
more retrenchment through reorganisation of the administrative machinery and the 
abolition of higher po.sts. More money, they demanded, should be spent on univer¬ 
sal primary education and less on uiiivorsily education. The judiciary and medical 
departments, it was urged, should be manned by practising members. 

Speaking on behalf of the Transferred department, Dr. fP. S. Deshmukh, 
Minister for Education, admitted that the Department suffered or want of money 
unavoidably. With regard to the suggested curtailment of expenditure on schools 
and colleges to benefit primary education, reform should bo gradual and not revolu¬ 
tionary. The Govcniraont would shortly come forward vvitn a detailed programme 
for village uplift. 

Replying to the general criticism, the Revenue Member said that the estimates 
were based on normal years. There was no reason to think that the monsoon 
which bailed twice, would fail .again. The Government believed that the present 
sbaiidard of administration was sound, and reorganisation was unnecessary. 

Although deficits existed for two years due to •circumstances which were beyond 
the control of the Government, they were hoping for a surplus iu the coming 
years. 

Voting on Budget Deiuands—Minister’s Policy Ceitictsed 

1st. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. M. P. Kolhe's motion fora cut of 
Re. 1 in the demand for Rs. 58,500 by the Ministers for grant of salaries and 
travelling allowance, to discuss the policy of the Mini.stci'8, was defeated without a 
division. 

Regarding Excise, the mover said that the Minister had changed the policy of 
Prohibition enunciated by the Council by reducing the duty and increasing the 
strength of liquor and the number of shops. The Minister, he said, had disregarded 
the principles laid down for norain.ating members to local bodies. Exodus to the 
hill stations was condemned. He said that grants to private educational institu¬ 
tions should have been restored, paripasu. with the restoration of the five per cent 
salary cut. In every direction, the Ministers had disproved their existence, 

Mr. K, P. Pande and Mr. T. J. Kedar, supporting the motion, suggested 
that Ministers were interfering in petty matters relating to local bodies. 
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Mr. Deshmukh, Minister for Education, regretted that financial difficulties did 
not enable a restoration of Iho educational grants. 

Mr. G. P. Jaiawal, Minister for Local Self-Government and Excise, quoted 
concrete instances showing the work done. Regarding Excise, he said that the 
allegations that the number of liquor shops and the consumption had increased 
were baseless. The duty on liquor was redueed to cheek illicit distillation. He 
maintained that the principles in nominating incmbeis to local bodies, were not 
violated. 


DEjrAun Unoep. Justick 

2nd. MARCH In the Council to-day when the Home Member tnndc a demand 
for a grant under the head ■‘Administration of .Tiislice”, Mr. B. G. Khaparda 
moved a token cut of Re. 1. lie strcBscd that there was interference with the 
judiciary by the Executive in this province. Iiisinietioiis were generally issued 
pressing for particular puiiisliincnts. The dcgcneralioLi was spreading to civil 
courts. 

The Home Member, clearing the piibilfon, pointed out that there was no interfer¬ 
ence with the judiciary by the Govcvnineiit. During a civil commotion like the 
Civil Disobedience movement, the Government doubtless instructed the prosecution to 
press for particular punishments, but instnictious were never issiU'd to the 
judiciary. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by IM to 34 votes. 

A similar motion brought by Mr. Kvdar was rejected without a division. 


3rd. MARCH :—The Government sustained four defeats in Ibe Council to-day, 
when the discussion on the demand No. 30. '‘Admiiiislration of Justice (reserved)’ 
was resumed. 

Syed M, Rahman (Akola) moved a token cut of one rupee urging the abolition 
of certain civil districts. District .fudges were paid Rs. ‘2,700 per mouth which was 
in excess of Lord Irwin's salary as a member of the British Cabinet. Ho urged 
that subordinnto judge.s bo empowered to try eritninals as also sessions cases. Such 
a procedure, said Mr. Rahman, would result in a considerable saving of the tax¬ 
payer’s money. 

Opposing the “cut”, tho Home Moraber said that three civil dislricls had already 
been abolished and it was impossible to reduce their number further. 

The motion was put to voto and carried, the Government refraining from 
demanding division. 

Mr. Kolhe’s token “cut” urging that enhanced powers bo conferred on village 
panchayats, was carried by 27 votes to 18. 

Mr. Hajixnli’s token “cut” protesting •again.st tho enhancement of the process fees 
was also carried without a division. 

Conviction of SAi'yACRAnA Lawyer, s 

By far, the most important token “cut” was that of Mr. Khule, uiging that the 
Government should reconsider the question of allowing the twenty-two legal practi¬ 
tioners convicted for participation in the Civil Di.Hobcdience movement ana who had 
been suspended from practice, to resume practice at the Bar. Mr. Kolho appiealed 
to the Government not to bn vindictive on those who had snftered in the country's 
cause. He also referred to the cbuiige in the political situation and thought that 
the time bad come when the Government should move the Judicial Commissioner 
in the matter, 

In spite of opposition from the Treasury Benches, the motion was carried by 28 
votes to 22, 


Demand Unper Jails 

Tho Council then commenced disciisaion on the demand for jails. 

Mr. R. A. Kanitlcar (Buldanu) moved a token “cut” of one rupee to discuss the 
treatment of political prisoners. He referred to the restrictions imposed on visitors. 

Mr, Manyalmurli stated that prisoners, charged with more serious ofl'enees in 
other countries, were being treated far belter than Civil Disobedience prisoners in 
the province. 

Mr. Fulay (Labour), supporting the motion said that the use of screens during 
interviews was unjustified in the case of “A” and “B” class prisoners. He was, 
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however, of Iho opinion that the screen was necessary in the case of “O ’ class 
prisoners 

Mr, K. F. Pande (Sihora) felt that a lot of dissatisfaction was duo to the policy 
of classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners. Persons who paid income-tax 
running to several thousands were placed in “B” class. A rich citiz;en of Berar, 
whose status was known to the Magistrate, was placed in “O” class. He was 
surprised that the jail authorities had introduced screens for interviews without the 
previous consent of the Government. The Government of India had issued no such 
instructions to the Provincial Governments. Yet such humiliating conditions had 
been imposed on pri.soncrs. He thought that the object of the jail authorities in 
doing so was to break the morale of the prisoners. Further, the food supplied to 
the prisoners w.as sometimes raw and distasP'ful. >[e also requested the Government 
to associate non-oflicial members with the ollicial committee of enquiry and give the 
House full information regarding the scope of (he enquitj^, 

4th. MARCH :—Discussion on Mr. R. A. Kanilhar's token cut regarding the 
policy of treating political prisoners in jails was resumed to-day and was lost by 30 
to 20 votes. 

Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, said that the motive for which political prisoners 
courted imprisonment, elicited respect, but the respect somewhat abated when the 
martyr’s thorns were exchanged for a garlaiul of lotuses. Kegarding separation of 
such prisoners, he said the question was of all-India concert). 

The Home Memher pointed out that a committee of enquiry had already been 
appointed to consider the question of separ.ato jails, food, clothing and the other 
points raised, 

Mr. T. J. Kedar’s cut under the same head brought Amiaoti Jail affairs of April 
1932 into prominence again. The motion suggested that a conrso be adopted by 
Government in regard to delinquents in the said affair, which would amount to a 
vote of censure on Mr. Harvey, Snpevlatendent of the Jail. The mover maintained 
that Mr, Harvey had violated the rules of the Jail Manual for which he should be 
properly dealt with. 

Lt. Col. Powell, rnspeetor-Geiicral of Prisons, supported Mr. Harvey, who, ho 
said, acted in good faith and did what was nccessa)y under the circumstances for 
the maintenanoo of discipline. 

The debate continuing reached the time limit, and was guillotined along with 
thirty-four “cut” motiojis under the same head. 

DERtANo Under Poi-ice 

In respect of the demand under the head “Police,” Mr. C. B. Faralch’s cut' to 
consider the steiis taken by the Government for keeping in abeyance the posts of 
certain officers in accordance with the recommendations of the Pinancial Coramittee, 
was being discussed when the House adjonnied. 

6th. MARCH ;—A number of token cuts in the demand for the ‘Police’ were lUs- 
ciisscd in the Council to-day. Only Mr. 0. B. ParclMs cut lo protest against 
non-Indianisation of the superior posl.s was carried by 30 votes lo 29. 

The mover said that the Ijoc Conjmission had decided that the proportion of 
Indians in the superior posts should be 50 per cent. Even if all the posts went to 
Indians henceforth, the ratio would not be reached in 1940. 

Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, pointed out lliat no European had been re¬ 
cruited after 1921, One Indian would be rccruiud next year. The Horae Member 
added that unless suitable candidates were available, it was difficult to Indianise the 
higher posts. Europeans who were already recruited, could not be Bupereeded for the 
sake of Indianisation. 


SadapwIes Cut Restoration 

A lively debate ensued on liai Sahib U. S. Patil’s protest against the restora¬ 
tion of the cut in the salaries of the Provincial Services. 

The Revenue Member referred to the Budget speech of the Finance Member 
in the Assembly, in which the Government of India promised grants to provinces 
corresponding to the amount of income-tax payable by Government officers 
whoso cut was reduced to 5 per cent, the sum being about 2.40 lakhs. He 
warned the members that the effect of renewing the cut would result in a loss of 
the sum. 
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The Home Member asked the House not to behave in an irresponsible manner by 
jjassing this motion and going against the principles accepted by the Secretary of 
State, especially when the Reforms werelahead. 

The motion wns pressed to u division and lost by ‘57 votes to 16. 

FtiTUEE OP Berar—Apj. Motion 

_ 7tb. MARCH ;— Mr. Cluntbal, Whip of the Democratic Party, moved an ad- 
ioimnraent motion to discuss the position of Bcrar in the future constitution of 
India, in view of the recent statement by the Secretary of State. 

The President remarked that there had been a good deal of discussion in the last 
session on the subject. 

Mr. 8, M. liahaman pointed out that Bcrar being foreign territory, this House 
could not discuss the subject. 

Mr. E, Raghavsndra ftao^ Home Member, said that the matter was not urgent, 
but it touched the delicate relations between the Crown and the Nizam, and went 
against the rules of this legislature. 

The President agreed with the Home Member and refused permission for moving 
the motion. 


■ Cut'’ in cjrant I'Oii Education 

The demand for a grant of Rs. 1,14,000 under the head ‘‘Education Reserved” 
a cut, the six cut motions tabled being withdrawn, 

• j ‘ “cuts” tabled under the head “Education—Transferred” five were car- 

•^•^^reducing the original grant by five rupees. 

, Mr. G. B. PareWs token cut in respect of non-contribution of onc-half 
or the total expenditure incurred by local authorities tor compulsory education, was 
earned. 

Meoical Djsmand 

8th. MARCH A lively debate ensued in the Council to-day over Mr. S. M. 
Rahaman’s token cut in the demand under head “Mcdieal-Transfcrred”, to discuss 
the question of provincialising theltivo posts of District Medical Officer or Civil) 
SurgcDn. 

Mr. 0. D. Parelch said that the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation for 
a reduction of two posts in the superior, service, had not been accepted by the 
Government. When more qualified men on less pay were available, asked Mr. 
Parekh, why should the Government not recruit them? 

The Revenue Member retorted that Enrepean officers considered it a fundamental 
right to get treated by European doctors. The Government considered that the re¬ 
duced number of Indian Meoical Service officers was the irreducible minimum. Any 
talk of a further reduction was useless. 

The mover withdrew the motion, with the leave of the House. The entire demand 
under the head “Public Health”, was passed without a cut. 

The White Paper 

After recess, the President informed the House that a petition signed by twenty- 
five members was submitted to him for the tpurpose of forwarding the same to the 
Governor. The petition requested the convening of .a special session of the Council 
soon after the publication of the White Paper to express their views on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, which the President agreed to forward. 

Remaining Demands Voted 

The time-limit fixed by the Governor for jeonsideration of the demands was 
reached. The President ruled that the outstanding demands should be disposed of 
and these were put to vote and carried without a cut. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION—RANGOON, m. FEBRUARY to 28th. FEBRUARY 1938 

The Governor’s Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Burma Lesislativa Council was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor at Bcngoon on the 9th. February 1933. His Excellency 
said that of the political sitution, he could say nothing. They had forwarded to 
the Secretary of State, complete proceedings leading up to the Council resolution of 
the 23rd December, with a translation of the Burmese speeches which necessitated 
some delay. Now, the issue of Separation or Federation, for the time being, had 
passed out of their hands, and His Excellency hoped that they might give their 
whole-hearted attention to matters of internal administration. 

But there was one thing that .both the members and his Government were deeply 
interested in. Whatever might be the issue, there should be no recrudescence of the 
disturbance that coat the Province so dearly. His Excellency added that he relied 
on their support and approval to any measures which the Government might feel 
necessary to take in order to prevent this. , , t. 

Continuing, Hia Excellency s.aid that to him, coming fresh to Burma, the 
difficulties that faced them seemed very formidable, and he wished to take the first 
opportunity of getting into touch with those who must be colleagues in the efforts 
of the Government to solve them. He had been in Burma for so short a time, 
that he was still merely studying the nature of these difficulties, and it would be 
presumptuous on his part if he were to address them at that stage on the most 
hopeful methods of meeting them. 

The predominant factor was, of course, the economic situation. His Excellency 
added. It would be superfluous for him to dilate on the anxieties and sufferings 
that the fall in the price of paddy had brought upon the people of Burma. The 
causes of food grains and raw materials remained, he feared, somewhat a mystery 
to many of them—laymen. But there was very little that they themselves could do 
to remove them. His Excellency assured them that they should leave no avenue 
unexplored that showed the slightest sign of leading to light. 

The Government had done what they could to help those who were suffering 
making reductions in the capitation tax and the revenue assessment which substanti¬ 
ally nffiicted the provincial revenue position. Each di-strict was carefully and minutely 
considered, and the measures adopted cost over Rs. 70 lakhs. Though the mea¬ 
sures did not relievo the agriculturist from the effects of the fail in prices, it would 
enable him to bear them. „ „ ., , . . . 

Eaferring to the finances of the Government, His Lxcellency said that he did not 
wish to anticipate the Finance Member who would to-day present the Budget 
proposals, but he only desired to lay before the House the broad facts that made 
so much impression on him ns a new-comer. A year ago. Sir Charles Innes, in his 
address to the Council, explained that in 1930-31, in order to give the price of rice 
and paddy time to recover, the Government bad postponed the date of revenue col¬ 
lection by nearly a month. In the peculiar circurnstancos of Burma, this resulted 
in large carry-over of revenue and in spite of the reduction in expenditure amounting 
to Ks. 78 lakhs, the year closed with a deficit of Rs. 218 lakhs. They borrowed 
from the Government of India. That was the first stop, and a long one on the 
slippery slope that led to bankruptcy. In the current year, the Government again 
had to forego revenue and they bad to iincur a further debt of some Es. 66 lakhs. 
Six years ago the Government had no debt, but now they owed six crores and it 
was likely that they would owe over seven crores at the beginning of the coming 
year. The decision of the Secretary of State at the last moment, to restore half of 
the “cut” in salaries increased expenditure by Es. 16 lakhs. To restore the equili¬ 
brium of the budget, this must be met from somewhere, for additional incomotax 
payments which counter-balanced this reduction to a considerable extent went not 
to the Local Governments’ coffers, but to those of the Government of 
India. Proceeding, His Excellency observed : “Wc arc on the eve of constitutional 
changes. Burma, whether as an autonomous province or a separate fentity, must 
need have credit for its development, and credit cannot be built on the foundation 
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of unbalanced budgets. We had the misfortunes of natural calamities and man¬ 
made rebellion, but even if we were confident that such misfortunes would never 
occur again, are wo sure that our future revenue would balance our expenditure? 
In the last three years, expenditure has been reduced from Rs. Hi crores to nine 
crores and thirty-six lakhs, in spite of the increased expenditure forced by the re¬ 
bellion, much of which, I fear, would be permanent in the coming budget. We pro¬ 
vide practically nothing for new works, have drastically nut provisions for repairs 
and maintenanco and stopped building grants to schools. We cannot live for ever 
on a starvation diet. During this same period, our revenues have shrunk from 
Rs. lOi crores to 8i in the current year’s revi.sed and 9^ in the next year’s 
estimate, in spite of the fact that in the last two years, the Council had voted an 
additional taxation to the extent of Rs. .92 lakhs. I do not think wc can regard the 
balance-sheet with any oomplaeency. It is our common duty to explore every 
possibility of reducing the expenditure and incrc.iaing the income. 

“Wo propose to place a senior ofiieor on special duty at once to examine meticulo¬ 
usly where money can be saved, and I can assure you that f shall give him every 
support in his very unpleasant duty. We shall none of us like the results. The 
only economy we ever really approve is at somebody clsc's expense. Meanwhile, 
we shall place at a later date proposals for raising revenue by increasing the court- 
fees, and I am confident 1 can rc'y on your co-operation and help.” 

His Excellency conelndcd by asking the members for all assistance in the difficult 
task that lay before them both, and prayed that their united efforts might set 
Burma once more ou the path of prosperity. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

After the Governor’s speech M r. 'Ihomas Oouper, the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget estimates for the year 1933-34. In the course of his spoeoh he said that the 
financial results of 1932-33, which had not yet ’closed, showed that the receipts were 
less and disbursements greater than anticipated. In the place of the anticipated 
surplus of Es. 26 lakhs, it was now expected that there would be a deficit of Rs. 00 
lakhs, which would have to be borrowed from the Government of India. The 
revenue estimates for 1032-33 were framed on the assumption that there would bo a 
slight improvement in trade, but the assumption was falsified as the price-level 
continued to fall, and revenue decreased, showing a net shrinkage of almost Rs. 70 
lakhs in the ordinary land revenue for 1931-33. The revenue normally assessed was 
Rs. 385 lakhs, of which Rs. 18 lakhs were struck off and only Rs. 218 lakhs were 
collected before Slet April, 1932, Rs, 157 lakhs were carried over, of which 20 lakhs 
were struck off and the balance collected. The Government thus remitted Rs. .38 
lakhs land revenue, and the loss of Es, 20 lakhs in remissions of land revenue, 
recently announced, explained largely the expected decrease under land 
revenue. 

The expenditure for 1932-,'13 showed at iiiercaao under Forealg, which was 
attributable to the loss made over two years’ working by the Utilisation Circle, and 
under Police, due to transfer of Punitive police expenditure from the penalised 
locality to the general tax-payer. There was also need for maintaining the police 
forces after the rebellion. Excise showed a decrease of over two lakhs, and Civil 
Works about six lakhs. 

Turning to the budget estimates for the coming yc.ar 1933-34, the Finance Mem¬ 
ber said that receipts and disbursements were summaiieed as follows : Ordinary 
revenue 926 lakhs, loans repaid to the local Government Rs. 31J^, Miscellaneous 
receipts Rs. 22;^, and total receipts Rs. 980 lakhs. The ordinary expenditure 
was Rs. 900 lakhs, expenditure of a ciipital nature Rs. 37 lakhs, loans by the 
Local Government and Miscellaneous jiayraonts Rs. 20 lakhs, and repayment of 
instalment of the principal on the past loans received from the Government of India 
Bs. 16 lakhs, totalling Rs. 973 lakhs. These figures showed an estimated surplus 
of Rs. 7 lakhs, but the estimates were prepared on the assumption that the ten pet 
cent pay cut would be continued. The recent decision reducing the pay cut to fivo 
per cent, had increased expenditure by Rs. 16 lakhs, and the means of providing 
ihis sum was engaging the attention of the Government. Supplementary estimates 
would be presented at a later session. 

Revenue for the coming year were estimated ou the assumption that the produce- 
prices would make a recovery towards the pre-war level and it was hoped would be 
about Rs. 80 lakhs more than the collections in the previous'year. 
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Regarding ordinary expendituro for 1933-34, the estimate of 9C0 lakhs was 93 
lakhs less than the expenditure for 1932-33. The fall in the cost of food, stores and 
equipment would explain the reductions under Jails, Ports and Pilotage, while 
disbandment of the police entertained after the rebellion, accounted for the fall 
under that head. The reduction would have been better but for the rearmament 
the military police, on which Rs. lakhs was being spent. Less money was 
available for the maintenance of roads, and it was hoped that famine would not 
occur. The contribution of the Bhan State Federation had been discontinued, and 
the contribution to the Municipal Corporation on account of the rates payable for 
Government buildings h.ad been reduced. The capital expenditure in the coming 
year aggregated to Rs ZG'/i lakhs for works to which the Government were already 
committed or which it was advised should be undertaken at once. 

On the 1st of April 1932, the Province owed the Government of India Rs. 625 
lakhs, but considering the propo-sed loans of Rs. 6G lakhs to cover the provincial 
deficit and Rs, 36 lakhs to finance the capital expenditure, the Provincial debt would 
thus amount to Rs. 712 lakhs on 31st March 1933. 

The future financial position of the Province should be regarded with great 
anxiety. In the present year, the Province was unable to repay the debt out of 
revenue. It could be paid only by getting further into debt. The estimated surplus 
in the revenuo accounts of Rs. 26 lakhs was too small to meet unexpected calls, 
and further taxation and retrenchment seemed inevitable, even if retrenchment 
should entail abandonment, for the time being, of beneficial activities. 

Speaking on the esiimates for tlio coming year, ihs Finance Member said that 
Forest, Excise and Stamp revenues were slightly higher. Petroleum revenues 
was expected to remain at much the same rate at about Rs. 32 lakhs, and the re¬ 
venue under other heads was likely to be much the same as it was in the present 
year. As regards the taxes which the Government of India collected, the Burma 
Government expected to get nothing from income tax and to get Rs. 5 lakhs from 
the additional duty on salt, Regarding local excises, the betting tax was doing better, 
but it was proposed either to increase the tax on the tote from 2j!4 to 4 per cent, 
or receive a subvention from the Turf Club. Cigarette excise was coming up to 
expectation and Rs. 9 lakhs were expected during the coming year, while from 
the match-tax Rs. 17^ lakhs wore expected. The crucial factor was the estimate 
of land revenuo, which perhaps would be criticised on grounds of undue optimism. 
He took an optimietic view saying that the rupee was linked to Sterling, whose 
prices appeared to be rising slightly, or at all events to bo no longer dragged 
down in recent months by the drop in gold prices. 

The world Economic Conference would meet in April or May, and if the Con¬ 
ference was successful the burden on public and private debt would be reduced, aud 
an immediate recovery of prices could be hoped for. Another reason for his taking 
an optimistic view Was to be found in the economic condition of the country, and 
the “figures of increased consurapiion of alcoholic drinks.” He said that the pro¬ 
vince obtained last yc.ir some Rs. erore.s by selling gold. This year, since the 
let April 1932, the sale of gold had brought only Rs. 1^ crores and he thought 
that it was generally recognised by those who were in touch with the agricultural 
districts, that there was now very little gold hoarded in the districts in the shape of 
ornaments or in any other form. 

Taking the question of how the d-ficit could be filled up, the Finance Member 
•uggestea not in an official but in his personal capacity, a tax on tobacco or Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of tobacco. He said that if education and road and all Other bene¬ 
ficial activities of the Government were not to be curtaitod for a very long period, 
revenue must be found from some source or other and no greater question than 
that awaited solution at their hands, whether the province was Federated or Separated, 
Geneeat. DretJussiON of Budget 

10th. FEBRUARY :—The Council devoted the whole of the day to a general dis¬ 
cussion of the Budget. Several members particiiJaUd in the discussion and the 
Finance Member made a joint reply. 

Non-official members congrstnlnted the Finance Member on his frank and lucid 
statement regarding financial affairs, !but criticised his over-optimism. 

Ba Pe, opening the debate, remarked that Burma was solvent only on paper, 
while the country was really in a financial disaster. There was no use relying on the 
World Economic Coufereuco. He suggested effecting retrenchment, abolishing prize 
posts and, also combining the Police and Excise Departments. 

35 
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Mr. Tuabjee attributed the present position to past mismanaftement. 

Mr. Stoneham, representative of the Burma Chamber, urged an esamination of 
the financial policy and wished that the Government would reduce the cost of 
administration. 

Mr. Campagnac asked the Government not to adopt a gambler’s attitude, but 
to face facts. 

Mr. Vellayam Cheltiar informed the House that his community had loaned to 
the agriculturists Rs. 40 lakhs during the current year but he doubted whether they 
would be able to do so in the future. 

The Finance Member, in the course of his reply, refuted the charges of past 
mismanagement. Justifying the police expenditure, he remarked that but for the 
Police protection, revenue could not have been collected. 

The Council then adjourned. 

POSTPONEMKNT OF LAND REVENUE 

13th. FEBRUARY :—Discussion on non-offieial resolutions coraraeuced to-day in 
the Council when the Government suffered a defeat twice. 

The first defeat was over a resolution recommending the postponement of the 
collection of Land Revenue till July this year owing to the heavy fall in the price 
of paddy, as also on an amendment urging the postponement of such collection till 
the middle of April every year. 

Reduction in Land Revenue 

The second defeat was over a resolution recommending a reduction in land reve¬ 
nue and the capitation tax by half this year or in the alternative recommending to 
the Government to direct the revenue officer to accept paddy in lieu of cash at a 
valuation of Rs. 150 per centum baskets from the payers of land revenue and the 
tax, as also on an amendment thereto, to accept other crops and agricultural products 
on the basis of the prices settled by the Settleraoiit Department on the last occasion. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by a large majority. 

The mover and seconder of the resolution suggested the taxing of foreign capital 
at four annas per centum in order to meet the resultant deficit, as foreign traders 
should not be let off lightly by paying income-tax, whereas the sons of the soil paid 
heavily in the shape of the land revenue and other taxes. 

The Fioanoe Member, opposing the motion, said the suggestion to tax foreign 
capital was a discriminatory one and observed that Burma’s present developed state 
was all due to the foreign capital and, without it, Burma would have been in a somi- 
layage state as in the past. 

Exodus to the Hides 

The Council was discussing another resolution recommending the stoppage of the 
Government’s animal exodus to the hi!! station owing to the present serious finan¬ 
cial stringency, when it was adjourned. 

I4th FEBRUARY :—The House carried by a large majority the resolutions recom¬ 
mending to the Government the stoppage of the annual exodus to the hill station 
at Maymyo and the closing of schools, offices, courts and public institutions on all 
Buddhist Sabbath days. 

The first resolution was supported by the rcprcseiitutive of the Burma Chamber, 
who expressed the opinion that the country was now confronted with a disaster and 
as the next few months would be important, the Government should stay at the 
head-quarters for easy access and quick action. 

Bukma Rice Trade 

Discussion then ensued on the resolution recommending that a representation be 
made to the Indian Government on the hardship caused by the dumping of Siamese 
and Saigon rice in Indian markets and the need for the imposition of a duty on im¬ 
ported foreign rice in order to raise the price of Burma paddy. The debate was 
adjourned. 

iSih. FEBRUARY The Council resumed discussion on the resolution recom¬ 
mending the imposition of a duty on imported foreign rice in order to raise the 
price 01 Burma paddy. 
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Mr. Tyabji mored au amendment to prohibit the entry into India of rice and ita 
by-products from any but Empire eountriea. 

The Finance Member informed the Honae that the Government were naturally 
aympatbetic to any proposals to raise the price of paddy. The Government of India 
had already turned down the Local Government’s proposals. If further representa- 
tion was necessary, the Government must have a cast-iron case and must snow that 
the whole Province would benefit, and not one section to the barm of another. 

Mr. Fichards (Chamber of Commerce representative) said that Mr. Bajpai in his 
statement to the Assembly had selected import figures only for a part of the year, 
and in the ease of the export figures he had chosen the whole year’s figure. Although 
foreign imports were in no great volume, they had a bad influence on the local mar¬ 
ket. Burma had already lost some foreign markets, particularly Germany. He quoted 
facts and figures and opined that Burma needed protection to save her main 
industry. 

Mr. Ahmed Chandoo of the Indian Chamber of Commerce supported the motion. 

After some speakers had supported it, the amended resolution was carried unani¬ 
mously without a division. 

Daw Enin Mya’s resolution regarding the abolition of the Capitation and Tha- 
thameda taxes was not moved. The Government, objecting, pointed out that it was 
out of order as the Couucil had already passed a resolution recommending the reduc¬ 
tion of taxes on the I3th. instant. The Council then adjourned. 

Causes of Burma Rebellion 

leih. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day, a resolution recommending the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee, with an elected majority, to enquire into the causes of 
the recent rebellion was carried by a majority of thirty-fonr, despite Government 
opposition. The supporters made many allegations against officials in the rebel area. 

Chit Hlaing pointed out that if the Government refused to accept the modest 
request, they would prove themselves unsympathetic, giving cause for further trouble. 

Dr. Ba Maiv said that the country was anxious to know whether the Government 
version of the origin of the rebellion was correct, and in the interest of law and 
order, he demanded such an enquiry. 

The Government, opposing the resolution, maintained that the rebellion was pre¬ 
meditated, quoting at length from judicial proceedings in support of their contention. 

The Government assured the members that they-would furnish a statement set- 
tjng forth the causes of the rebellion after perusing the judicial records in the rebel¬ 
lion cases, and asked the mover to withdraw his motion. 

Another resolution which was carried rccoramenled the refund of the Capita¬ 
tion and Thathameda taxes collected since 1st. January, in view of the reduction 
already recommended by the Couucil. The Council then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMEN'fARY GRANTS VOTED 

18th. FEBRUARY —Having concluded non-official business yesterday the Coun¬ 
cil met to-day to transact official business, and passed additional grants. 

The Additional grants voted by the Council were : Rs. 1 lakh for the diversion 
of the river in the Pegu district, to prevent floods, and also for the construction of 
an embankment ; Es. 2,:)2,272 for the entertainment of an additional police force 
in the rebollion-afleeted districts, and the cost of the armoured trains emploved du¬ 
ring the rebellion, and the construction of police cottages ; and Rs, 6 lakhs aaditional 
expenditure for continued entertainment of irregular police forces in connection with 
the rebellion. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

20th. FEBRUARY :—Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. The 
Finance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 20,369,360 to meet the expenditure of the 
department in his charge. 

Eighteen motions for nominal cuts had been tabled, of which ten were disposed 
of, four being carried despite Government opposition and the rest being with¬ 
drawn, During the discussion of a token ‘cut” urging improvement of waterways in 
Arakan, the Government pointed out that at present funds were not available to 
carry out further improvement, 

U. Chit Hlaing observed that the Government could find Rs. 16 lakhs to meet 
the resortation of five per cent of the salary “cut” but informed the House that 
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there waa financial stringency, when the question of improving the country’s condi¬ 
tions was raised. 

The Finance Member replied that the restoration afforded little relief to Govern¬ 
ment servants who were expected now to pay incometax. The Council then adjourned. 

2lBt. FEBRUARY :~The Council to-day discussed the Budget cuts on the 
Finance Member’s demands. 

Mr. W, J. C. Bichards (Burma Chamber) moving a token cut. pointed out 
that as a result of the Ottawa Agreement, the rice trade was brisk between Burma 
and the United Kingdom, but he believed that owing to the omission of the word 
“paddy” in the drafling of the agreement, the trade was now threatened by Spain, 
which owing to this omission, was exporting paddy to the United Kingdom. 

The speaker wanted the omission to be rectified but withdrew the motion after 
the Government hud replied that such representation had already been made to the 
Government of India. 

The House then passed the Finance Member’s demands minus the nominal cuts, 
amounting to Rs. 221, carried on different motions. 

The nome Member moving for a grant of Rs. 3,12,76,110, the House took up 
the 33 “cut” motions thereon. 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day debated the Homo Member’s demands 
for grants. Only four “cuts” were carried by a large majority despite Government 
opposition. One “cut” involved Rs. lO.OtX), tho mover asking the Government to 
give effect to tho Council recommending the stoppage of exodus to hill-station. Tho 
European Chamber’s representatives supported the motion. 

Another “cut” which was carried recorded the ilousc’s disapproval of the action 
of the Government to deporting some Pongyis and laymen without trial and also in 
declaring Nationalist Associations unlawful. 

The Chief Secretary justified the action of the Government saying that these as¬ 
sociations were connected with the recent rebellion aud depoitation was deemed neces¬ 
sary to preserve law and order in particular districts. The Council then adjourned. 

The Ministerial Crisis—Mr. U. Kyaw MyinUs Survey 

Members of V Chit Hlaing's and People’s parties tabled a '‘no-confidence” 
motion against the Forest Miniatjr and also motions fixing the salary at Rs. 2,500 on 
grounds of economy. Interviewed by the Associated Press representative, Mr. U. Kyaw 
Myint M. L. A., said The position of the present Ministers in Burma is peculiar. 
Sir J. A. Maung Gyi has, since the advent of the Montford Reforms, held one 
high position after another. He was first Minister of Forests and then Judge of the 
High Court aud later Home Member oBieiating during Sir Charles Innes's absence 
at the first Round Table Conference as Governor of Burma aud resuming his posi¬ 
tion as Home Member on Sir Charles Innes’s return. After his retirement on account 
of age from the position of Homo Member, he sueecssfully contested a bye-election 
and became Minister of Forests and remained as such until the end of the last 
Council. At the last general election, he sectircd a seat and is now Minister of 
Forests again. The Minister of Edncatioii is U. Kyaw Din, who was until his 
appointment, a leading barrister practising in Biingoon. The two Ministers, consi¬ 
dered politically, are not exactly on the same footing. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi has 
been leading a party known as the Independent for many ye.ar8. That party is 
popularly known as the Golden Valley party, tho name being derived from the 
Golden Valley estate on which most of the members of the party live. He and 
his party have frankly been pro-Government and have been assisting the Govern¬ 
ment throughout. The results of the last general election showed Sir J. A. 
Maung Gyi, with just a few followers, in the beginning of the last session, which 
was held to decide the separation issue, and which failed to do so. Dr. Ba Maw 
led a majority party, with about 25 members. The next in strength was 
U-Chit Hlaing’s party, with about 20 members. Both these parties had sought elec¬ 
tion on the Anti-Separation ticket. The third in slrenglh was the nationalist or 
People’s Party, led by U Ba De, with less than 20 members. Nevertheless Sir J. A. 
Maung Gyi, with his usual skill, manoeuvred himself into a strong position by win¬ 
ning over several of the unattached members in the Council. 

After U Chit Hlaing’s fall from the Chair, Sir 0 De Glanville became the Pren'- 
dent of the Council, 
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Dr. Ba Maw, immediately after election, had refused to form a Ministry when 
requested by Sir Charles innes to do so. U Kyaw Din resigned from Dr. Ba 
Maw’s parly, while the Council was in session and before the motions in connection 
with the Separation issue were finally decided. Soon after the end of the first 
session and before the beginning of the second session, His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, the new Governor, appointed Sir J. A. Maung Gyi as Minister of 
Forests and U Kyaw Din as Minister of Education. So far as can be gathered, the 
actual number of non-official members rvho are bound to support the two Ministers 
is .11. The official bloc and nominated members number 23. The total strength 
of the Council is 104. It is imperiilive tlicrofore that one of the three major parties 
should support the twe Ministers, if they are to regain their position. There are 
strong rumours afoot that Dr. Ba Maw, before their appointment gave an undertaking 
for himself and his party to stipport (he two Ministers in the event of any 
censure being attempted in the present session. 

Demands for grants are now being debated in the Burma Council. The three 
major parties view the poslition in thrtc different w.ays. The strongest party now 
is U Chit Hlaing’a party, with over 20 mcinbers. They are frankly against working 
the_ dyarchy. Dr. Ba M.aw’s party, w'th about 20 members, have not yet defined 
their attitude publicly'as regards the appointment of Ministers. The Nationalist or 
the People’s party are also frankly disgati.sficd with the two appointments. 

The position briefly is this. If Dr. Ba Maw and Ids entire party support the 
two Ministers, any eeusurc motion will fail. It, on the other hand. Dr. Ba'Maw 
and his party join hands with the other two major parties, the motion is bound to 
be carried. The most interesting feature of the situation is the fact that Dr, Ba 
Maw’s party, from all accounts, is divided into two sections over this question. Out 
of roughly 20 members, about 12 members, including Dr. Ba Maw, will oppose the 
censure motion. The remainder will, unless they felt bound by the rules of the 
party, support it. If the censure motion is carried, it will put the Burma Govern¬ 
ment in a quandary. On the other hand, if owing to the support of the two 
Ministers by Dr, Ba Maw and his p:trty, the censure motion fails, it will be the 
political end of Dr. Ba Maw. 

Dr. Ba Maw’a Statement 

Dr. Ba Maw issued a lengthy statement, to the press criticising Mr. Kyaw 
Myint’s statement from Delhi :~- 

He says his party is so used to Mr. Kyaw Myint’s attacks since his severance 
from the party, that they take them as a matter of course. Mr. Kyaw Myint has 
assumed the ch.aractcr of a minor prripliet, but there will be no doubt that Mr. 
Kyaw Myint is always sincere. The Doctor proceeds : They entered the council 
with the single purpose of achieving a constitution in strict accordance with their 
Anti-Separationiat policy. All other matters were merely subsidiary ; no amount of 
arguments based on persona! records whether accurate) or not could make them 
depart from their policy and mandate. As practical men they are also forced to 
consider the consequences of their atlitudo towards the present Ministry, As 
Nationalists they have always to face the fact in the present circumstances. It is 
really regrettable that Mr. Ky.tw Myint, once a single-minded Anti-Separatiouist, has 
not given thought or word to Anti-Bcparation policy in his discussion 
of the present situation and has also not considered the ways by which 
any decision on the question of the present ministry could affect very seriously the 
Anti-Separationist policy and the alternatives to the present ministry. Mr. Kyaw 
M^int’s statement that his parly is divided on the question of the present ministry 
is incorrect and also the statements that U. Chit Hlaing’s party is the strongest with 
about twenty members and are frankly against the working of dyarchy. The Council 
records would show that bi,s party’s voting strength is twenty-one. Mr. Kyaw Myint 
knew, like others, that U. Chit I-flaing had accepted the election of the president of 
the Council and his party had made strong attempts to seize the ministry. 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—To-day’s Council proceedings wore marked by the lady 
counc.llor Daw Enin Mya's cut motion reducing by lis. lOOithe demand for Rs, 503, 
130 for the registration department. 

The Home Member was attacked with a volley of questions, when he replied to U 
Maungyi who moved reduction of Re. 1 when demand for subordinate officials to the 
extent of Rs. 3,831,190 was made. Members complained of harsh treatment by offi¬ 
cials while collecting ‘Tbathameda and Capitation taxes. 
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Salariet of MinUter*—Reduction Motion 

24th. FEBRUARY ;—The Council resumed discussion on the Forest Ministers 
of Es. 14,658,950 to meet the expenditure of his Department. 

Thirty-six cuts were tabled the majority of which were withdrawn. 

A member of the People’s Party moved a motion fixing the Ministers’ salary at 
Es. 2,500 on the ground that the country’s financial position did not permit high 
salary. He referred to Mr. De Valera’s salary and remarked that Ministers’ salaries 
here were exorbitant. 

y. Chit Hlainrj supported the motion and appealed to the Ministers to be pat¬ 
riotic and give a lead to others by accepting reduced pay. Otherwise he said the 
®buntry would think that the Ministry was greedy and unpatriotic. 

The Education Minister, XJ. Kynw Din, said if the country wanted them to accept 
less salary they would agree but not through this particular motion which was moved 
because a particular party wanted the Ministry, He pointed out that no such motion 
was moved by the People’s Parly when the members of that party occupied the 
Ministerial chair. 

'iXr. Btoneham informed the House that they would vote against the motion in 
'''®rv of the fact that Government were going to appoint a retrenchment officer. 

A Member of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party opposing the motion said that if the motion 
was carried it would aftect the separation and federation issue to which U. Chit 
Hlaing’s group cried ‘‘no”. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s party voted with the Ministers thus defeating the reduction motion. 

The Forest Minister opposing the motion for reducing salary by half said that it 
was personal and asked if the question was one of economy why did the agenda 
include a “no-confidence” molion. The moticn when pressed to a division was 
lost, voting being 43 against 56. 

'The debate then ensued on the motion expressing no-confidence in the Forest 
Munster, Bir Joseph Maung Gyi. 

No-Confidence Motion against Forest Minister 

USoe Nyun, Member of the People’s Party, then moved that the Ministers’ salary be 
reduced by one rupee to express “no-confidence” in the B'orest Minister. The speaker 
expressed surprise that the Minister was occupying his seat during the discussion 
and said he moved this motion not because he hated Sir Joseph but because he 
loved his country. The Ministers’ Party consisted of ten members. So it was not 
right that it should rule the country with the help of official votes. At the recent 
election the Ministers’ Party siiffcrea a heavy defeat indicating the Party’s unpopu¬ 
larity but in spite of this Sir Joseph was nominated Minister. Moreover, Sir Joseph’s 
party included Auti-Separationists. 'The speaker concluded that the Ministry was un¬ 
popular and hence should be removed. 

Another member of the People's Party, supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Joseph enjoyed the privileged positions since the reforms but none knew his policy. 
After criticising the Minister’s tour prior to election at Government expense, the 
speaker remarked that in forming the present Ministry the Government acted un¬ 
constitutionally. 

The Borne Member, refuting the charges against the Governor, narrated the inci¬ 
dents prior to the formation of the Ministry informing the House of the Governor’s in¬ 
terviews with party leaders and otters made for formation of Ministry. He said that 
Dr. Ba Maw. U. Obit Hlaing and IT. Ba Po all refused to form Ministry but being 
assured of Dr. Ba Maw Party’s support to the present Ministry, His Excellency 
nominated the Ministers. 

TJ. Chit Hlaing supported the motion and admitted that U. E. the Governor 
sent for him and told the House what transpired at the interview. He said that he 
informed His Excellency that lie (the speaker) liked to stay outside the Ministry to 
serve the country better. 

He also told him that his party did not support Sir Joseph ou account of his 
pro-Goveriiment views. The speaker said that he supplied the Governme.nt with a 
list of the party strengths according to which his was the majority party at that 
time and complained that Government acted unconstitutionally in not having consul¬ 
ted his party prior to the nomination of Ministers. 

Dr. Ba Maw opposed the motion and narrated his interview with the Governor 
whom the speaker informed of bis unwillingness to form a Ministry in accordance 
with party policy. When the Governor enquired whether he would support if the Mi¬ 
nisters were chosen from other parties the speaker replied that his party entered the 
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Council with the object of obtaining the future constitution in accordance with the 
Anti-Separation policy and he would support the Ministry so long as the Ministers’ 
policy did not clash with their policy. The speaker remarked that it was better to 
maintain an Anti-Separation Council. His party would never coalesce with the 
People’s Party but try to keep out of that party. 

U. Ba Pe, leader of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, criticised Dr. B_a 
Maw’s attitude and policy accusing him of inconsistency and remarked that U Chit 
Hlaing always did what he said. 

Several speakers joined in the debate which was adjourned till to-morrow. 

Grievances oi? Bur.wese Women 

During discussion on the Budget cuts on the Home Member’s demands the lady 
member Baiv Hnin Mya, moved a token cut to discuss the position of Burmese 
Budhist women when they married non-Budhists. Rising amidst applause she poin¬ 
ted out the disabilities over succession and inheritance that Burmese women at pre¬ 
sent suffered and in many cases women were left destitutes. The Government the 
other day justified the exodus to hill station on the ground of health. She would 
say that for the sake of health and prosperity of these women, who married non- 
Buddhists and Buffered later, Government should undertake legislation to ensure 
them the rights of married wife Several Burman members supported the motion. 
The Home Member opposing said the question involved many difficulties but they 
were not unsurmountable and assured them the Government’s sympathetic consideration 
to the question but despite this assurance the motion was pressed to a division and 
carried. 

The House passed the Home Member’s demands, less cuts, amounting to over 
Bs. 100,000 inflicted on several motions. 

25th. FEBRUARY ; —The Council resumed the debate on the ‘no-eonfidenoe’motion 
against the Forest Minister arising out of a token cut by U. Soe Nyum of the 
the People’s Party. After about three hours’ debate, the House rejected the motion 
by a majority of thirteen votes. Several Burmese members supported and opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. Oanga Singh supported the motion while Khan Bahadur Walli Mohamed 
opposed opining that Sir Joseph was the best man for the post. 

Mr. Booth Oravcley, Chief Secretary, speaking on the constitutional aspect 
of the question, said that it was of paramount importance at the moment that there 
should be a stable Government and stable Ministry. The speaker said that no sin¬ 
gle party in the House could form a Ministry without coalition. As long as the 
Ministry commanded the majority in the House, it was constitutional. A coalition 
Ministry in the present circumstances was inevitable. 

Mr. Soe Nyun, the mover, replying to the debate, remarked that Sir Joseph had 
no policy and had a blank mind on the question of Separation. 

air Joseph, winding up the debate, observed thot during the last ten years he 
had done his beat to serve his country. If he had committed mistakes, they were 
honest ones. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost, 42 voting for and 55 
against. Four Europeans, two representing the Burma Chamber, one the Trades 
Association and one nominated, remained neutral. 

After lunch, Mr. Campagnae representing the Anglo-Indians moved that the 
Forest Minister’s salary be refused and urged the abolition of the Ministry on the 
ground that Ministers had no work to do. Besides, he said that the country’s financial 
position did not permit the maintenance of the Ministry. The speaker criticised Dr. 
Ba Maw’s policy characterising it as inconsistent and as changing very oiten and 
asked Dr. Ba Maw’s Party not to support the Ministry, but support his motion 
and end ^arehy. 

Mr. TV%l/de, Education Secretary, opposing the motion, pointed out that the 
constitution uiidcr which they functioned provided for Ministers to administer trans¬ 
ferred subjects except in the case of an emergency when the Governor should take 
over charge. The mover was wrong in thinking that there was lack of wrong for 
Ministers who could economise the aepartments under their charge. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by a majority of nine. 

Discussion on some other “cuts” was proceeding when time being up, the Presi¬ 
dent put the Forest Minister’s demand to the House which was carried by a 
majority of nioeteeu votes without’ effecting a single “cut.” 
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Motion of Censure on Education Minister 

The Education Minister then moved for grant, of Es. 1,44,95,390. 

Mr. H. C. Khoo, Chief Whip of the People’s Party, moved a token cut to 
eipress "no-confidence” in the Education Minister. Ho said that the Minister had 
no party and had no following. . . , 

The mover was supported by other members, inelnding those of U. Chit Hlatng's 
party, but the members of Hr. Ba Maw’s party opposed it. The debate was 
proceeding but as the clock struck five, the President put the entire demand which 
was carried without a division. Thus all the "cut” motions were guillotined. 

Adjournment Motion on Hoare Statement 

The President then informed the House that Mr. A. N. K. Qanni had given 
notice of an adjournment motion in the afternoon desiring to bring to the notice of 
Hi* Majesty’s Government the general dissatisfaction and anxiety created in 
Burma by Sir Samuel Hoare’s slateracnt on I'tth February in regard to the motion 
passed by the Burma Legislature on 22ad December and requesting that the earliest 
possible opportunity should be given to the Council to consider any action His 
Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future constitution. 
The President informed the House that the Home Member had consented and that 
H. E. the Governor had agreed to extend the Council sittings for two days for dis¬ 
cussion of the above motion. 

V. Ba Pe wanted to make a statement but the President disallowed it, saying 
that the motion had not been yet moved. The President adjourned the Connoil 
till the 27rh. 

Future of Burma 

27lh. FEBRUARY When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, Mr. 
Ama Kareem Oanni, who had tabled a motion on the future of Burma, desired to 
know before moving it whether the Government had any statement. 

The finance Member read out to the House the question put by Mr. Hannon in 
Parliament regarding the Burm.a Council dcsision of the 22nd December and Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s reply therctolon the 13th February. 

Explaining the Local Governmeni.’s position, the Finance Member said that it 
appeared to tnc Local Government that the last portion of the Council’s resolution 
contained a request for a conference to be called at an early date for the purpose 
of determining Burma’s future constitution either as a separate unit or as a unit 
of the Federation on certain terms. If this Council elected for separation with the 
constitution offered by the Premier, His Majc.sty’s Government would endeavour to 
secure from Parliament an opportunity for a separate Burma delegation to 
discuss the details of the proposals with the .Joint Select Committee, but His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government were not prepared to hold a conference to discuss the whole range 
of Separation versus Federation with conditions. The Council resolution asked that, 
in the constitution of separated Burma, provision should be made for transfer to 

n ular control of at least the same measure of responsibility and the same subjects 
power a.s transferred in the Indian Federation. The Finance Member referred 
the House to his slaternent of the l9th December and said that the transfer of 
control for Burma would correspond closely with that in India. The Council would 
be able to make a comparisiou itself with the full Indian proposals to be shortly 
published in the White Paper. 

With reference to fixing a definite date for the transfer of complete responsibi¬ 
lity, the Finance Member said that it w'as impossible to fix such a date either in 
India or Burma, but His Majesty’s Government would abide by the Premier’s state¬ 
ment at the Burma Round Table Conferenco on the I9th December 1931. Declara¬ 
tions with regard to India also applied to Burma. 

With regard to the Council’s resolution that Burma in the event of declining 
separation should be allowed to enter the Federation, on special terms, the Finance 
Member pointed out that uniformity of treatment of Federal units in Federal matters 
was the essence of the Indian proposals, if Burma entered the Federation, His 
Majesty’s Government considered that no differentiation in her favour was possible. 
If the right to secede was given to one unit, it must be given to all, and this was 
an impossible basis for the i stablishraent of a Federation. Even if, for argument’s 
sake, the possibility of Burma seceding by consent from the Federation at some 
future data was assured, the position at that date would be what it was now, and 
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Burma’s constitution and position after secession, would still remain for dstermina' 
tion by His Majesty’s Government and Parliament. 

The Council adjourned till the next day to enable the members to study the state¬ 
ment. The People's Party and Chit Hlaing’s Party en bloc did not attend the 
Council. 

Mr. Ganni’s Motion 

28ih, FEBRUARY After the Council resumed its sitting to-day, the President 
called upon Mr. Ganni to move his motion. 

_Mr. Ganni asked for a ruling whether they could criticise and express their 
opinion on the Finance Member’s statement made yesterday. 

The President said that the motion before the House was to discuss and express 
an opinion on the Secretary of State’s statement made on the 13th February, and 
also to make a request to convene a special session of the Council to consider what 
action His Majesty’s Qovernmeut contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future 
Constitution. That was the only matter on the agenda to-day. The Finance Mem¬ 
ber had made an important statement the previous day in regard to the conditions 
on which Burma could or could not enter the Indian Federation. That statement 
was made in the absence of more than half the Council members. No notice had 
been given for the discussion of that statement. Therefore, he was complied to rule 
that there could not be and should not be any discussion whatever on the Finance 
Member’s statement. He had no doubt that if the House desired to discuss the 
same in the future, the Government would give them special facilities. 

Mr. Ganni then asked that the House be adjourned for an hour in order to en¬ 
able him and the members of his party to consider whether he should move his 
motion, The sitting was suspended accordingly. 

When the Council resumed, ilfr. Ganni moved his motion. He said that yes¬ 
terday he asked Government on behalf of his party to make a statement on tha 
subject. Their intention in doing so was to elicit from Government a full and cor¬ 
rect statement of the Secretary of Stale. Government not only gave such a state¬ 
ment, but went further to make a reactionary declaration with motives best known 
to them. 

The President intervened and asked the mover not to criticise Government's 
statement. 

Mr, Ganni proceeded that the President ruled that they could not criticise or 
express opinion on the Government statement. He was sure that when Government 
made a statement it was uudcrsiood fuliy that the house would have the right to 
criticise it, else it would not have undertaken to make a statement and circulate it. 
He did not question the President’s ruling, but the effect was that Government 
took the opportunity of making a declaration of views, fully protected from 
obvious attacks of criticisms from his party. Continuing he said on behalf of 
Doctor Ba Maw’s party he desired only to state that “we are anti-Separationists, 
and Government must know that we have not rejected the federal alternative, con¬ 
tained in the Premier’s term of reference. As we are, however, prevented from dis¬ 
cussing fully these matters by the President’s ruling, our party feels that no useful 
purpose can now be served and indeed it will be dangerous, if wo proceeded with 
the debate with our hands tied in this manner. Unacr these circumstances I only 
move the motion without any speech.” 

A Burmese member of Dr. Ba Maw's party associated himself with Mr. Ganni’s 
remarks. Mr. B. N. Das on behalf of anti-Bcparationists also supported Mr. Ganni. 

The motion was carried without a dissentient voice. Tne Council was prorogued. 


SPECIAL SESSION-EANGOOM, 25ih. APRIL to 6th. MAY m.‘i 

Burma’s Future-Separation or Federation 

Tense excitement marked the opening of the special session of the Council, at 
Rangoon on the 25th. April, called to consider the important questiou of Separation 
or Federation. The precincts of the Council Chamber were guarded by the Polioe. 
Attendance in the House was full, 
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Replying to a member, the President explained the procedure to be followed 
daring the debate. He stated that the special session was called at the request of 
three party leaders, U. Ohit Hlaing, Dr. Ba Maw and Sir Joseph Maung Ctyi, to 
consider the question of Separation or Federation. After reading the party leaders’ 
letter to the Governor, the President said that eight motions had been received deal¬ 
ing with the question of Separation or Federation, and he had placed two motions 
suitable for discussion at the beginning, the first being one for Separation tabled by 
U. Ramri Maung Maung and Sir Joseph and amended by V. Maung Oyi, while 
the second was for Federation, tabled by Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw. During the 
discussion of the first motion, members could move any amendments, and if that 
motion was carried, the other motions would not be in order for debate, but if the 
first motion was rejected, then the Council could proceed with the discuasiou of the 
second motion of IJ. Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw. 

The finance Member then laid on the table a statement of the financial conse¬ 
quences of separation. 

Ramri Maung Maung then moved :—“This Council, realising that the only alter¬ 
native to Separation is permanent inclusion in tlie proposed Fi:deratioa of British 
India. realTirms the resolution passed in the hast Council opposing Separation on the 
Premier’s constitution ; opposes Burma’s entry into Federation on the basis of the 
White Paper constitution ; and in pursuance of the policy of opposition to Separa¬ 
tion nutil a constitution afFording a basis for the attainment of full responsible 
Government is obtained, the Council requests the Government to convene a fully 
representative conference, with Parliamentary representatives, to formulate a consti¬ 
tution afibrding a basis for the automatic growth of Burma towards full Responsible 
Government as a separate political entry within a responsible period.” 

An interesting situation arose over the amended niolion moved by Ramri Maung 
Maung, whose original motion asked for separation and a fresh conference to decide 
the constitution. U. Maung Oyi, Anti-Separationist, had tabled on the previous 
day an amendment which though not moved in the Council, was by mutual agreement 
incorporated in the original motion. 

The mover, moving the amended motion, informed the House that U, Maung 
Qyi, whose name appeared in the order paper along with the mover iiiid Sir Joseph 
had intimated them that ha did not want to associate himself as a supporter of the 
amended motion. 

Ramri Maung Maung said that the proposals fn the White Paper and the Pre¬ 
mier’s constitution, were similar. Burma once federated could not get out, When 
Burma wanted to get out of the Federation, they would have to undergo the same 
difficulties os at present. So, it was butter to sotile their constitution, details of 
which could be worked out at a confcreiice. 

After Ramri Maung Maung had moved the amended motion, U. Chit Fllaing raised 
s point of order, observing that tbe last portion of the, motion regarding the con¬ 
vening of a confcronco was out of order, but the President overruled it. 

Doctor Ba Yin raised another point of order saying that a similar motion was 
discussed last session, but the President disallowed the objection. 

Ramri Mating Maung occupied half-a-day speaking iii Burmese. In the course 
of his speech he pointed out the economic disadvantages that would result by en¬ 
tering the Federation and declare his conversion to the separation creed. 

U. Thin Maung (People’s Party) spoke for the rest of the day decrying Federa¬ 
tion, and emphasising the dangers of fndiau domination in every sphere. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

26th. APRIL U Thin Maung concluded his speech to-day saying that Burma 
would not attain Dominion Siatus if she is federated, and that it was not true to say 
that the seperatiou question was sponsored by the Briti.sh Government. 

V. Ba Since (Anii-Separationist from Mandalay) pointed out that by accepting 
separation, they would fall into a pit. For the presc-nt, ha said. Federation was 
most deBirnble. and Burma stood to gain considerably by it. 

Prof. Tun Pe, while maintaining that the motion before the House was incompre- 
hensive, advocated separation. ITc ridiculed the idea of entering the Federation on 
the basis of tbe White Paper, which had been rejected by the Congress. 

Sir Joseph Maung Oyt, Forest Minister, speaking iu his capacity as an elected 
member, said that he had agreed to petitioning the Governor for a special session, 
because U. Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw bad assured him that they were against 
permanent Federation, His party did not desire Federation at any price. Rejection 
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of the present motion, to which his name was subscribed, meant acceplanoe of per¬ 
manent Federation which no Biirman, including U Chit Hlaiug and Dr, Ba Maw, 
wanted according to their speeches in the December session. 

The speaker concluded with a solemn warning to the members. “The people of 
Burma would not listen hereafter, for one moment, to any excuse that a member 
voted because his leader U Chit Hlaing or Dr. Ba Maw directed or persuaded him 
to do so. I warn him that it is his solemn duty to decide for himeelf what course 
is best for the country and the people at this moment when the destinies of Burma, 

f erbups for many ccnturcs, are at stake. Burma’s destinies lie in the hands of 
’arliament”. 

Two Anti-Separatiouists spoke favouring Federation, while a Beparatiouist 
condemned Federation. The Council then adjourned. 

It was understood that the party leaders were attempting to table a new motion 
opposing Separation on the basis of the Pewmier’s constitution, as well as the White 
Paper proposals, without any other demands attached thereto. The leaders’ meeting 
in the evening proved abortive, one leader disagreeing. 

27th & 28lh. APRIL :—When the Couneil resumed its sitting on the 27th., U, 
Kyaw Din, E lucation Blinister, asked the President to adjourn the House to the next 
day as the leaders were still discussing the siliiatioit. He said that ho was quite 
sure," that the party leaders wore nearing a common basis of understanding, ancl he 
was almost certain that, if further time was granted for the leaders to consult their 
parties, they could come to an understanding. There being no objection, the President 
adjourned the House till the 28ih. 

The members in groups coniiiiued discussing the situation, and the party leaders 
held a conference in tho evening, but they failed to arrive at an serreement. Thus 
negotiations broke down. The Council resumed its sitting on the 28th. when, after 
interpellations, Mr. Tyahji asked for permission to move an adjournment of the 
House to consider the charge of bribery made against the members of the Council 
in general in the question put yesterday, but the President disallowed it, saying that 
it was against the standing orders. 

The President then enquired of the Eduention Minister whether they were able 
to come to an agreement, whereto the Minister replied regretting that they had 
failed to do so. 

The debate on Ramri Maung Maung's motion, moved on the 25th instant, wa« 
then resumed. 

U. Ba (People’s Party) advocating separation, pointed out that they wanted 
separation not because they hated India or Indians but to advance the country’s 
in tores ts. 

Mr. C. 11. Campagnac (Anglo Indian) supported separation, but expressed his 
surprise that the motions before the House were not direct either for separation or 
federation. If anything, they meant th.at Burma wanted separation, with something 
more than was offered by the Premier. The underlying principle of Federation was 
to enable the different States and races in India to become one nation. If Burma 
entered Federation, she must give up her nationality, and become part of the Indian 
nation. The speaker asked the Anu-Separationists whether that was their desire. 
The Premier’s offer was not the last word on the subject. Boparation afforded many 
facilities for the country’s prosperity, whereas Federalion would not. He asked the 
members not to beat about the bu h, but to say whether they wanted separation or 
federation. 

U Po Mya (Anti-Separatlonist from Arrakan) favoured “separation from England, 
and Federation with India for eternity.” 

Dr. Ba Yin, ex-Minister (Anti-Separationist) was speaking, when the Council 
adjoured. 

29lh. APRIL :—When the Council resumed its Bitting to-day, the President in¬ 
formed the House that at the party lenders’ meeting, held yesterday, it was unani¬ 
mously agreed that the extension of the present session was essential to decide finally 
the question of Beparation or Federation. 

The President observed that he had received a letter from H. E. the Governor 
stating that the session had now lasted for four days, and it seemed desirable to 
fix some limit. His Excellency uuderstood that some leaders were unanimous in 
hinking that by the 6th of May the Council would have had ample opportunity 
0 carry out the purpose for which the session had been called, namely, to give a 
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clear and direct reply to the choice of altcrnatires offered by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. His Excellency, therefore, requested the President, if the business was not 
finished before the 6tb May, to promulgate His Excellency’s order proroguing the 
Council. 

The Finance Member asked the President whether he contemplated fixing a limit 
to the length of the speeches. 

The President replied that the rules did not empower him to do so 

On the debate being resumed, three Separationists and four Anti-Separationists 
spoke covering the whole day. 

Shwe Ba (Round Tablet) favoured separation. U. Tun Lin (Separationist) pointed 
out that all lands were now in the hands of raony-lenders, and after separation the 
lands would come back to Burmese hands and he cited Irelands’a examples. 

Antl-Separationist speakers disliked the attacks levelled against Indians by Bepa- 
ratiooist. The debate was adjourned till the 1st. May. 

l»l. MAY In spite of the fact that the Council had already spent five days over 
the discussion of the question of Separation or Federation, the debate on the first of 
the eight motions tabled remained still unfinished. When the sitting was resumed to¬ 
day, U. Chit Slain^ asked the President what would happen to the olher motions in 
case the present motion under discussion waa not voted upon before the 6th. 

The President replied that the Council would be prorogued and that means that 
the Council has given no decision on any motion. (Laughter) 

It appeared doubtful, owing to the lengthy speeches mostly by Separation ists, 
whether the next motion by Chit Ulaiiuj and Pr. Ba Maw could bo moved, as notice 
of several amendments to the present motion has already been given by Separation- 
ists, none of which have yet been moved. 

To-day two members of the People’s Party occupied the whole day. Soe Nyun 
spoke for nearly four hours, but he had not finished his speech when the Council 
adjourned till the next day. Soe Nyun observed that people who were trying to force 
Burma into the Federation unconditionally and perpetually, were committing a fraud. 
The country did give such a maiidaie to the Anti-Beparationiels. The general elec¬ 
tion was a blunder and the issue had not been put fairly before the country. 

The Anti-Separatioiiista had exploited the unsatisfactory features of the Premier’s 
constitution. The speaker challenged the Anti-Separationists to show any difference 
between the White Paper and the Premier’s constitution. He also criticised His 
Majesty’s Government for not calling a conference after the December resolution 
was passed. The speaker observed that Indian politicians were reticent regarding 
the right of secession and the Congress resolution thereon was vague. Quoting at 
length, from the Assembly speeches regarding secession should be on terras accep¬ 
table by Federation. The speaker remarked that Burma would be then in an awk¬ 
ward position when the time came to secede. 

2nd. MAY In the Council to-day, when the discussion on Mr. Eamri Maung 
Maung's motion was resumed, the whole day was occupied by three members of 
the People’s Party, who advocated separation pointing out that transfer of central 
subjects would result in advantages to Burma. The third speaker had not finished 
his speech when the Council adjourned. 

Communication to the Peesident 

Forty-five Anti-Separationists addressed a lettter to the President requesting 
him to expedite discussion on the first motion, so as to enable other motions to 
come up for Rscussion by the Council. They also cabled to the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, pointing out the obstructionist tactics adopted by separationists, 
and praying for their intervention so as to enable the Council to come to a definite 
decision. 

The President informed the House in the afternoon that he had received a com¬ 
munication signed by several members many of whom wore now absent but he did 
not disclose its nature, He said that ho would deal with the matter on the next day. 

Cable to Whitehall 

V Chit Illaing and JDr. Ba Maw sent the following telegram to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and Governor of Burma 

“Forty-one non-official members of the Legislature to-day have written to the 
President, drawing his attention to the attempts made to adopt a procedure which 
wonld prevent the Anti-Separationists, who form a large majority, from even reach- 
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111(5 their motion on the 6th May, on which His Excellency has authorised the 
President to prorogue the Council. Please keep in touch and see that such flagrant 
abuse of constitutional procedure does not end in defeating the whole pu^ose of 
the session, specially convened to give a direct definite reply to the British Govern¬ 
ment”. 


President’s Observations 

3rd. MAY When the Council resumed discussion to-day on the constitutional 
issue, President observed that he had received a communication, the same as 
that published that day in extenso in “The Rangoon Mail”. After reading out the 
contents, the President said that the documents houki not have been given to the Press. 

The President next read out the telegram sent by Dr. Ba Maw and Chit Hlaing 
to H. E the Viceroy and others, and said that this also had appeared in the local 
Press but perhaps it was done Ihrongh ignorance. This was contrary to all constitutional 
practice. The President thought that it was done to influence the members and the 
chair. After explaining the rules and standing orders the President informed the House 
that he bad no power to prevent amendments coming in, nor could he allocate 
days but pointed out that the constitutional way open to Federationists was to put 
their motion in the form of an amendment to the first motion. Regarding the 
communication and the telegram and also their publication, the President suggested 
to the Leader of the House to convene a meeting of party leaders to come to an 
agreement. 

Dr Ba Maw, explaining the position, said that the Chair had used the words 
that the members had done so ignorant of the standing orders. Dr. Ba Maw 
remarked that the Chair was at liberty to use any terms but their action was not 
due to ignorance but due to the prevailing conditions. The House had forced them 
to send such a commuiiication. It was a consideration of their higher duties that 
compelled them to cable to higher places. The step was taken under desperate 
circumstances. He thanked the President for pointing out the constitutional way 
of moving an amendment but he refused to do so, saying that they who had been 
returned by over four lakhs of voters had the right to have their motions discussed 
and decided in the House. 

U Chit Hlainy si^d that during the December session, several motions were 
discussed. A decision on all motions were reached in four days and two nights, 
while the debate on the first motion was, in the present session, proceeding for over 
six days. Thus, having no other course open to tneni, they addressed a letter to the 
President, Regarding the publication of the letter and telegram the speaker asked 
the Chair to point out the ruling which disallowed it and said that the public had a 
right to know what was going on in the Council. As they were responsible for the 
present session they did not want the session to end in chaos as was the case in 
December last, when the speaker was President. He suggested that the Council 
should give a direct answer, but he did not approve of the incorporation of amend¬ 
ments in the original motion as it would result in confusion of issues. The British 
Government had stated that the December resolution was neither for separation nor 
federation. 

U Ba Pe stated that he was disappointed with the speeches of Chit Hlaing and 
Dr, Ba Maw and asked them to adopt the constitutional way rather than other tactics. 

The Finance Member stated that he would be glad to hold a meeting of party 
leaders and do what the President had suggested but he thought that both U Chit 
Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw were under a severe misconception regarding the procedure 
of the House which he would discuss with them later. 

The debate on Mr. Ramri Mating Maung’s motion was then resumed. 

Mr. M. M. Raft observed that much racial animosity had been introduced in 
debating a constitutional matter, and Indians were made the target of attack. 
He could understand Burmans when they attacked the Indians, but he could not 
tolerate attacks by the Anglo-Indian member, Mr. Campagnac, who had stated with 
great solicitude for Burmans, that the Burmese nation would be submerged by 
Indians, if Burma joined the Federation. Mr. Eafi said that the Indian population 
was not increasing, whereas Anglo-Indians were increasing in numbers and were 
enjoying a big slice of Government appointments and of appointments in firms. In 
support, he quoted the Auglo-Indians’ Memoraudum to the Simon Commission 
Indians paid taxes and supplied labour and money for agricultural purposes, and 
he asked what the Anglo-Indians bad done. India gave religion, culture and, 
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to Burma. The speaker supported Federation, remarking that the 
eonntry’s salvation lay not in isolation, but in co-operation. 

Mr. L. C. Khoo, People’s Party, moved an amendment, opposing unconditional 
and perpetual Federation, V Ni (Bound Tablet) pleading for separation, occupied 
over three hours, but had not finished his speech when the Council adjourned. 

Communication to Peesidenx 

In their letter to the President of the Legislative Council, Dr. Ba Maw, V Chit 
Blaing, his sister Daw Unin Mya and thirty-eight other M L.O.’s, including seven 
Indians, said that the special session of the Council was convened for the express 
purpose of giving a definite reply to the British Government in regard to Burma’s 
choice of the alternatives oft'ered by the Premier. In pursuance of the declared 
purpose of the various motions tabled, after two days’ debate on the first motion 
and also after the failure of tho attempt to arrive at an agreed resolution, the 
leaders intimated to the President on the 28th April that in view of the progress 
made and also of the pace at which the debate was proceeding it would be possible 
to finish (ho session on 6th May and presumably owing to this information Hia 
Excellency authorised the President to prorogue the (Council on 6ih May. 

The communication proceeds : “In your discretion, you have given priority to 
the separation motion, and wc regret to observe lh.at you have admitted quits a 
number of’amendments to tbo two main motions, which can only have the effect of 
confusing the issues and preventing the Oouncilirom giving a straight and direct answer 
to the British Government’s question regarding the future constitution of Burma,” 
The letter continued : The number of fresh amendments tabled by Separalionists 
would only result in defeatitig (lie solo object for which the special session has been 
convened. If, in addition, the discussion on Mr. Ramri Mating’s motion is allowed 
wilfully and deliberately to drag on without control from the Chair it would not 
merely constitute an attempt to frustrate the main and only purpose of the present 
session, but the movers and supporters of niiti-Scparation motion, who constitute 
the majority of the House, will bo prevented from recording n direct and definite 
decision in the House. 

The signatories requested the President to control the debate and allocate the 
remaining days to provide an equal opportunity to the parties to have their respec¬ 
tive motions sufficiently discussed. In view of the fact that the first motion had been 
discussed for five days, the signatories suggested that the remainder of the time,.should 
be made available for due consideration of the other motions before the House. 

4lh May:—Mr. 8. A. S. Tyahji, speaking ou the Separation-Fodearatinn question 
to-day, said that Burma would he in a worse position after separation than at 
present. Ho pointed out that the Government’s latest memorandnra was based much 
on probables, and the country would be in an advantageous position by Fedo’ration. 

A member of Dr. Ba Maw's Party moved an amendment, to Mr. Ramri Maung 
Mating’s motion, ns suggested by the President the previous day, to enable the 
party motion to be diBcussed. 

The amendment, to which the Chit Hlaing Party stibscribed, was to the following 
effect : “This Council opposes separation of Burma from India on the basis of the 
Premier’s constitution. The Council is also of opinion that the White Paper propo¬ 
sals are inadequate and unacceptable. The Council while recommending that bet¬ 
ween the two alternatives offered by the Premier, Burma should remain part of 
India, demands adequate facilities for modification of the White Paper constitution 
in the interests of Burma”. 

Replying to a member of the People’s Party, the President ruled the amendment 
to bo in order. 

The mover of the amendment asked the President to hold a night-sitting to ena¬ 
ble the Council to come to a definite decision. 

V. Ba Pe, commencing his speech at 12-45 p. ra,. was speaking when the 
Council ndjournpd. He strongly favoured separation. The spe.'iker critici¬ 
sed the local Indians’ attitude, and “ other mischievous propaganda”, and insinuated 
that Indiana were “bribing” the Anti-Separationists for entering Federation. His 
Party would exert its utmost in favour of separation. Ho supported immediate 
separation. 

Sth. MAT In the Council to-day. Dr. Ba Maw requested the President to ap¬ 
peal to H. E. the Governor to extend the session, thus affording time for Anti- 
Beparatiouist speakers to come to a definite decision on the subject. 
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The eeparatiooist leaders Ba Pn and Sir Joseph Maung Oyi, and also Mr. 
Richards of the Burma Chamber opposed the application. . . „ 

The President intimated that he would immediately communicate with H|i' 


U Ba Pe then resumed his yesterday’s unfinished speech. He alone occupied 
the whole day, but had not yet concluded his speech when the Council 
rose. The speaker resented outsideliidians with no interests in the country interfering 
in Burmese affairs, and also complained that the Indian tariff policy affected Burma’i 
prosperity adversely. A big side of Burma’s revenue went to India and at this rate 
Burma could not get out of her debts to India. It was a sad mistake, the speaker 
observed, to think that Indiana would help Burma to attain Home Rule. He des¬ 
cribed Indians' “apathetic” attitude to Burma, when Mr. Montagu visited.India to 
form the Reform proposals. 


6th. MAYPunctually at 4-30 p. m., while an Anti-Separationist was speaking, 
the President read His Excellency’s message proroguing the Council session, the 
debate thus ending in no decision being arrived at on the separation question, 

U. Ro Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, who was speaking for the last two days 
concluded hia speech to-day after being on his legs for two hours. He criticised 
Indian attitude, both local and outside, and said that bribes were paid to influenoa 
the decision in favour of Federation. Referring to ‘‘Indian exploitation”, the speaker 
laid that Indians excelled Europeans, as the latter stayed in the country only in 
high positions, whereas the former had been grasping all positions, high and low. 
It was not a fact that all the Europeans in the province wanted separation. Euro¬ 
pean capitalists did not like separation, while; the bulk of the European population 
with a small canilal favoured separation. 

Mr. C. 0. IVoodhouss (Burma Chamber of Commerce), supporting separation, 
wanted people outside to disabuse their mind of the idea that his constituency wai 
in any connected with, or was responsible for, the publication of the Government 
statement on the financial consequences after separation. It was published in fulfil¬ 
ment of the Premier’s promise at the Burma R. T. C. The figures given in the 
statement were based on surprises and assumptions. After dealing with the figures 
the speaker pointed out that Burma after separation stood to gain Rs. 150 lakhs 
and later on more. Referring to the Indo-Burma trade after separation he did not 
think that India would go elsewhere for her supplies, which were easily obtained 
from Burma, and added that it would help both the countries to follow the present 
trade policy after severance. He did not think Burma’s credit would sufier if her 
budgetary equilibrium wms properly maintained by the future Finance Members. 

Hr. Ba Maw made a statement with reference to the President and the telegrams 
to the Secretary of State, II. E. the Viceroy and the Governor sent by him. 

Z7. Chit Blaing said that he wished to remove the misunderstandings that the 
documents had created among the member of the Council, They were not intended 
against the President, but only against the procedure adopted in the debate. They 
did not apv)rove of the publication of the communication in a local paper. 

The House accepted Dr. Ba Maw’s explanation. 

Mr. 0. P. Khin Maung, Chief Whip of U. Chit Hlaing’s parly, addressing the 
Council, deprecated the attacks against the Indians. Their mandate was to bring iu 
the Federation issue. The country’s decided verdict was that there could bo no 
separation till Burma was granted Dominion Status. The speaker said that Sir 
Joseph wanted to stand on the separation ticket in Moulmein constituency, but find¬ 
ing the place too hot for the Separationists, he stood for Mergui. Despite the help 
given by the Government ofiicials. the result of the general election showed that the 
country was against separation. The speaker hud not concluded his speech, when 
the Council was prorogued. 

Immediately after the President had prorogued the Council, the Anti-Separa- 
tionists handed to the Council Secretary a memorandum, which pointed out that if 
a decision was taken, the anti-separniionists weie sure about the defeat of the sepa¬ 
ration motion. The President informed the House that he could not taka uotiet 
of the Memorandum, as the Council hal been prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSION—SEILL0NG-6th. MARCH to 24th. MARCH 1933 
H, E. The Qoveknor’s Address 

The Budget eesaion of the Aasam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
etb. March J933 under the Presidency of Maulvi Faixnur Alt, H. E. Sir Michael 
Keane, the Governor, addressing the Council said that he had represented the posi¬ 
tion of the province to Sir George Schuster, and the latter, although adamant _ on 
tome matters, seemed to realise that in financial arrangements for the new constitu¬ 
tion, the position of Assam would have to receive special consideration and arrange¬ 
ments would have to be made to provide her with financial resources essential to 
her proper development in future. Referring to the Budget, the Governor said that 
1932-33 was likely to close with a deficit balance of not more than 30 lakhs. The 
deficit would have been greater, but for the recent retrenchment measures, which 
resulted in a recurring reduction of 4 lakhs, most of which represented the curtailment 
of .establishments. In respect of retrenchments, the transferred department had been 
spared, and expenditure on the education department had suffered the least. 

Concluding, the Governor announced that the Council would be invited to appoint 
a non-official committee to review tbo present opium policy. In this connection, he 
remarked that the policy was temporarily aided by the adherents of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion, and His Excellency was ready to extend his sincere appreciation of the resulta 
of their efforts, whatever might have been their motives. 

Finanoiai. Statement for 1933-34 

“The province will, according to the estimates, run on a deficit of Rs. 30 lakhs” 
said Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Finance Member, presenting the budget estimates 
for 1933-34. The drop in revenue was spread over taxes on income tax, excise, 
stamps, forests and ‘registration. The Finance Member added : “Again wo start 
with a distressing budget balance the deadweight of debts to the provincial loans 
fond with the Central Government, consisting of an accumulated total of Es. 39 
lakhs on account of provincial over-drafts, and lis. 56 lakhs on account of 
communications.” 

Continuing, the Fin.anoe Member stated that they expected to collect Es. 
2,07,35,000 under revenue head and Rs. 7 lakhs under capital revenue. There was 
also an item of Ra. 1,80,000 as provincial subvention from the Central Road Board 
Development account. The expenditure figure stood at Rs. 2,41,88,000 under 
expenditure not charged to revcuue and Rs. G}i lakhs under expenditure not charged 
to revenue. 

Concluding, the Finance Member pleaded for a more generous treatment by the 
Central Government, in view of her position as the eastern frontier of the Indian 
Empire. While the North-West Frontier Province received subvention of over a 
crore annually, Assam received only Rs. 16 lakhs towards the cost of the mainten¬ 
ance of the Assam Rifles Militia, guarding the Eastern Frontier and she was made 
to pay on an average 4 lakhs towards the cost of these forces. 

7lh. MARCH The Council passed to-day the Assam Oputm Amendment Bill of 
1932 amending certain provisions relating to punishment which at present was 
lenient and also certain sections of the act considered to be defective as hampering 
the powers of preventive officers unduly. The Excise Amendment Bill of 1932 was 
also passed amending the penalty sectious of the E. B. and A Act I of 1910 as 
being as too lenient. 

General Discussion op Budget 

8tb. MARCH -.—The Council discussed to-day the Budget for 1933-34. 
Mr. E. S, Boffey, the leader of the planting group, opened the discussion. He said 
that the Government of India was responsible to a great measure for Assam’s insol- 
vent budget, as she was not fairly and squarely dealt with for she paid 15 lakhs 
annual contribution, maintains the North-East Frontier and sixty per cent of tbs 
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estimated revenue from oil and pertol was absorbed by the Government of India. He 
declared that the present morbid condition of the province could not in any way be 
improved unless she got refund from the Central Government. Bahu Sanat Kumar 
Das observed that the Government would do well if they would put into effect all the 
suggestions put forward by (he Retrcnchmeut Committee. The maintenance of 
this top-heavy and luxurious Government had brought the province on the verge of 
bankruptcy. He described feelingly how the taxes were being realised from the poor 
ryots who were hard hit by the demon of economic depression. Over and above this 
the Government was ever-awake to thrust the excise habits in them. Bat Bahadur 
Ntlamber Dutta supported Mr. Roffey and added that the Government of 
India should take the entire financial burden for protecting the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India and the duties of petrol and kerosene should be fully allotted to 
the province, to save her from the impending ruin. Sj Brindaban Goswatni 
enquired of the cause of the huge drop in the sale of country spirits and reques- 
tea the Government to stop smuggling. He said further that there was still room for 
eeonon^ in the Forest and the Public Works Departments. Bai Bahadur Nagendra 
Nath Ohowdhury said that since Burma asserted her rights she received an appreciable 
portion of her oil and petrol duties. Assam should forthwith proceed to resort to a 
similar policy without approaching the Central Government with begging bowl. The 
zemindars and the agriculturists were on the verge of ruin. The secondary 
education of Surma Valley was being deteriorated owing to the unwholesome policy 
of the Government while the communal policy had impaired the eflScieucy of 
administration. 

Mr, Bohini Kumar Chaudfntri/ complimented the Finance Member as having 
done his best. He said ; “No other Finance Member could have done better under the 
circumstances”. He was surprised to find that no remission was granted to 
Nishkhiraj Estates. He said that recovery in realisation of land revenue was due 
to leniency shown by Govern ineut. He acimitted that there had been no oppression 
by forest employees. He complained of treatment accorded to political prisoners 
^ way of food, etc. He complimented the Chief Engineer on the condition of the 
Qauhati-Shillong Road, and hoped that the North Trunk Road would also be looked 
after similarly. He criticised the high rates of passenger fares and freight charged 
by private companies and compared them with the very low rates charged in other 
I'oaoB. 

Bobu Sanat Kumar Das thought that retrenchments efiected by Government 
were not enough, and drawing a doleful picture of the sufferings of the peasantry 
pleaded for relief by way of remission of agricultural loans, etc. 

9th. MARCH :—RaAu Jognndranath Oosha in, by way of further retrenchment, 
suggested abolition of one Commissioner and also abolition or keeking in absence 
for the present of the post of the Director and two Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, the lower portion of the staff being placed under the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals. Ho also suggested abolition of the post of Director of Agriculture, at 
present vacant, the department being placed under the Director of Industries. Baku 
Atiil Krishna Bhattacharjee refuted the criticisms about high rates of passenger faica 
and freight charged by the Commercial Carrying Company, and said that it yielded a 
revenue of about one and a half lakh to the Government and gave employment to 
many in these days of unemployment. Mr. Beathcote strongly criticis^ the apathy 
of the veterinary department, which he criticised as the weakest of Governtneot 
departments, for not availing of the olfer of help of Rs. 10,000 from the Imperial 
Agrioultural Research OouiiCil for veterinary investigation, though the oflFet wtl a 
year and a halt old. 

After Government members had replied the Council adjourned for the 

day. 


Non-Official Rhsolctions 

lOlh. MARCH i—Maulavi Munawar Ali moved a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Government of Assam to move the proper authorities to allot to Assam the 
entire income from the excise duties on mineral oils produced in the province. The 
mover believed that the Assam Government could without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General create by legislation a Road Board which would be a “Looal 
authority” and could authorize that authority to levy a tax on the raanufaotnra or 
issue of petrol and kerosene as on a trade. 

37 
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Mr. E, 8. Roffey, repreaeotative of the tea industry, supported the resolution 
ttroDsly. He met the argument that the excise duty, being a duty on consumption, 
should belong to the centre by pointing out that the “consumer pays not only the 
exeise duty, But also the royalty and the Company’s profits. No one seeks to arme 
that the royalty and the profits should go to the centre. Why then the duty ?” He 
then met the argument that the centre needed the duty for its solvency. He showed 
from the figures of the import trade of 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32 that the 
imports of Kerosene and motor-spirit had greatly increased in spite of the almost 
annual increase of the import duty on these products. He also mentioned the 
recent appearance of the Western India Oil Distributing Co. Ltd,, in the Bornbay 
market, selling Russian petrol at 12 as or 14 as per gallon. These facts should show 
that the import duties could be raised still further without seriously affecting the 
volume of imports, The Government of India can recoup itself for the loss of the 
excise duties by raising the import duties. Tlie step would not only assist the oil 
companies operating in India, but also indirectly bring down the price of petrot in 
Assam which at present is high partly because of the uneconomical price at which 
indigenous petrol has to be sold in Bombay. 

Many members hold that Assam was not getting justice from, the Government of 
India neeause it was a peaceful and law-abiding province, and ^ve _ them no 
trouble. Elt. Rohini Kumar Choudhury suggested secession of the rrovinoe from 
F^eratiou and non-co-operation with the Government of India in case the demand 
was not gmntcd. 

The Finance Member, in winding up the debate, said that Assam had two mote 
opportunities of putting forward her claims, vi/., before the Parliamentary ,Toint Com¬ 
mittee and again at the “subvention’’ enquiry. It was therefore in his opinion alto¬ 
gether too early to talk about secession nt this stage. 

The resolution was put and carried nem oon. 

Plea of Enhancement of Revenue Rates 

lUh. MARCH ;—Babu Nagendra Nath Chaudhury moved a resolution recom¬ 
mending that “in view of the deplorable and critical condition of the tea industry, 
Government be pleased not to revise and enhance the rates of revenue in 
renewing leasee of grants held for special cultivation until the condition of 
the industry improved.” The Revenue Member said that so long as land 
was held under ordinary Khirat lease, temporary reduction varying from 3 to 
one anna in a rupee, sanctioned in last October, already applied to such 
land, and would continue to do so far as it applied to iand held for ordinary 
cultivation. He added that Government had decided, in view of the diificnlties of the 
tea industry, to increase assessment gradually which meant that for the time being 
those lands would enjoy the benefit of temporary abatement of assessment amount¬ 
ing in all cases substantially to 3, 2 or one anna in a rupee, representing percentage 
of 18.07, 9,35 and 4.69 respectively, sanctioned for ordinary agricultural land. Accord¬ 
ing to these figures it would be foilu I that the tea industry was treated with utmost 
consideration. He also added that reduction of 2 or 3 annas in a rupee in land 
revenue was not going to save the industry. What was wanted was reauction in the 
present excess production and stimulation of consumption in world’s markets. He 
was glad that the tea industry in all countries was making a determined co-operative 
effort, and assured that Oovernraent had already agreed to co-operate and would 
continue to do so. 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Voting on Budget Dejiandb 

IBth. MARCH The Council discussed to-day the demands for grants under 
General Administration, Jails, Famine Relief and Administration of Justice. There 
was a number of cut motions, moat of which were lost and the restiwere withdrawn. 

The token cut moved by Sreejut Rohint Kumn,r Choudhury for the reduction of 
the Ministers’ salary from Rs. 3600 to Ea. 2000 raised a lengthy discussion. He 
asiertod that the present moribund financial condition of the province really 
warranted the proposed reduction in the salary and the ministers should aet 
aa example by surreudering this amount taking into consideration the economic 
ptliBolple underlying the motion. 

'Clie Finance Member opposing the motion said that times without nambat 
a motion has been tabled on the floor of the house and he had got hardly any- 
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thing further to say besides that the Government would adhere to their former policy 
as was the fate of most of the cut motions of the day. The motion was lost. 

_ SJ. Rohini Kumar Ckottdhury’s cut motion regarding retransfer of Nags Hills Dis¬ 
trict to Assam Valley Division was withdrawn on the Government saying that an 
eleventh hour change was inadvisable in view of the impending reforms under which 
Hill areas would be excluded from the province. 

Mr. Sarneawar Barm's motion for reduction of the Ministers’ salary by Ha, 
36,000 in view of the state of provincial finances was discussed and defeated oy 28 
to 9 votes. 


Il.L-TilKAT.MJi,M' of rol.l'llC'Al. I'ltlbONEltti 

Mr. Sarceswar Barua’s cut motion raising a discussion on the necessity of im¬ 
mediate release of political prisoner Jyotiprasad Aganvalla in Shillong .Jail on the 
ground of ill-health was negatived. 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Choudhurtfs cut motion in order to bring to the notice of the 
Government the ill-treatment of prisoners in Jails specially in respect of non-supplp of 
sufficient clothing, bedding, mos(iuito nets and pillows was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the matter would be taken into cousiaeratiou when jail rules, then un¬ 
der revision will be finally framed. 

Mr. Choudkury's another cut inolion calling attention lo the monstrous sentonees 
passed on political prisoners like Itajendra Narayan Choudhury, Basanta Kumar 
Das, Jyotiprasad Agarwalla, Kshirodc Chandra Deb etc., was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the Goveroment would try to consider their eases. Out of no less than 
20 motions of censure not one was carried. 

Gkant foil I’oi-ui; 

Ifith. MARCH When the Oouncil met to-day the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad 
Saadulla, Finance and Judicial Member, moved for a grant of Rs. 3,193,400 for the 
administration of the Police Department, yeveral other grants such as Bs. 386,000 
for maintenance of Assam Rifles, Rs. 6800 fur administration of ports and pilotwo, 
Rs, 2705 'for administration of scientific department, Rs. 71,300 for eaucatmn 
(reserved), Rs. 28200 for miscellaneous departments and Rs. 85,000 for provincial 
loan and advance account, were then moved for by their respective members. 

Mr. Rohini Ktmar Cltoudlmri/'s cut motion to raise a debate on the ill-treatmeut 
of certain arrested persons by Sunamganj Police and A. S. P. Sylbet in January 1933 
and ^February, 1933, produced a heated discussion and the motion was lost by 14 
to 35 votes. Another cut motion by the same member for alleged ill-treatmeut of 
girls of Sunamganj Girls School by the police also was lost. 

Mr. Brindahan Chandra Ooswami's cut motion on inadequacy of provision 
in aid of Kamrup Anusandhau Society for historical research was carried by 18 to 
14 votes. Rai Bahadur Nagcndra Nath Choudhury and Mr. Brindahan Chandra 
Qoswami’s motions for raising discussion about the mainteDance of Assam Rifles by 
India were withdrawn, the Government promising to forward the debate to India 
Government, Mr. Brindahan Chandra Goswarni and Sanat Kumar Das’s motions 
calling attention for inadequacy of provision for agricultural loans were taken to¬ 
gether and carried by 22 to 19 votes. Out of 21 cut motions only 2 wore 
carried. 

Dkjjand Undke Eouoaxion, MiioitJAi. & Public Health 

17Ui. MARCH;— The Council voted to-day the entire demands under Education, 
Medical and^ Public Health. 

The Hon'blo Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Education Minister, moved for algrant of R». 
2,,037.9(X) under head ‘’Edneation.’’ 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kamk Lai Barm, Minister-in-charge of Medical 
Department, moved for a grant of Rs. 1,080,300 under head “Medical Depart¬ 
ment,” 

Mautavi Munatoar Ali and Khan Saheb Mahmtul AH urged for the introduction 
of obmpulsory primary education. In reply the Uon'ble Education Minister said 
that the province being under the crushing load of deficit no such radical scheme 
can immediately be taken up and assured the House that the matter will receive 
priority of claim when funds will be available. 

Sreejut Brindahan Qoawami then moved that the provision of Rupees 29,379,000 
under Education be reduced by rupees two. He raised a discussion about the advis- 
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sbllity of having a aeijarate University for Assam and drew the pointed attention of 
the Government to this matter of paramount importance. 

The motion was put to vote ana was lost by only one vote. 

Sreejut Rdhini Kumar Choudhury criticised the Government’s action for abolishing 
the _M,A. classes of the Cotton College. The Director of Public Instruction opposed the 
motion and maintained that the consideration which led the Govt, to this abolition 
was that during the last ten years only four students had taken M. A. degrees and 
nonetwas placed in the First Class which incurred an expense of one lakh twenty 
thousands. The motion fell through. 

Bai Bahadur Nilambar Datta by a token cut urged for the necessity of lower 
ing the fees for X’ray Examination and bacteriological examination in Ber.'V 
White Medical School Laboratory. On an assurance from the Govt. Member tne 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Govt._ sustained a defeat when the estimates under Public Health was taken 
up. Maulavi Munawar Alt moved by a token cut for the reduction by Eupees 
200 for the absence of provision for grants to Ijocal Bodies for Water Supply. 
Sreejuts Bejjin Chandra Ohosh and Jogendra Nath Oohain most emphatically 
accorded their support to the motion which was adopted by the House, 21 voting for 
it and 18 against. 

Demand Under Excise 

18th. MARCH The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister-in-charge of Excise 
moved for a grant of Es. 5,10,7(30 under the head “Excise”. 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Kanak Lai Bariia moved for a grant of Es. 1,38^700 
under the head “Eegistration”. Both these demands were passed iu their 
entirety. 

Out of 35 motions three were carried, the chief cut being under excise by Mr. 
Brindaban Ooswami criticising the policy of settling excise shops with outsiders. 
The motion was carried by 25 to 22 votes. The other cut motions passed related to the 
Utilisation of Assamese contractors where possible and improvement of communica¬ 
tions. 

Bupporting the last motion, Mr. E. S. Boffei/ suggested impressing on the Govern¬ 
ment of India the necessity for changing the basis of distribution of petrol tax and 
its provincial incteasc and said that the basis of consumption was grossly unfair and 
that it should be on a price basis. Ho also said that had the basis been on a price, 
Assam would have got much more than six lakhs up to date. This done woulcf give 
money for improvement of communications. 

Demand Under Agricddture 

20lb. MARCH The Hon. Maulti Abdul Hamid, Minister moved for a grant of 
of Es. 635,300 for administration of agricultural department. Mr. E. 8. Boffey 
tabled a cut motion for not consulting the provincial committee in respect of Jornat 
Sugar-cane Eesearch Scheme. Several other cut motions were tabled. 

Demand Under Inddstries 

The Hon’ble Minister then moved for a grant of Es. 156,200 for the administration 
of'tbe industries department. The Government sustained three successive defeats. Sj, 
Bohini Kumar Choudhury’s cut motion to censure the Government for breach of trust 
with regard to the administration of the B. Boriia fund was carried by 27 against 13 
votes. Another cut to the administration of the Williamson fund was also carried by 
27 against 15 votes. Maulvi Munawar Alt’s cut motion to censure the Government for 
not making any effort for the solution of the problem of unemployment of educated 
youths by training them in industries was also carried by 21 to 20 votes amidst 
great applause. 

Demand Under Civu< Works 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur K, L. Barua, Minister, moved for grant of E8.’373,200 
for civil works (transferred). Eaji Idrisali Barakar of Oachar moved a cut motion 
to raise discussion about the high salary of the Local Board employees. The Hon’ble 
President ruled out this motion on the ground that the Local Board employees were 
paid by the representative Local Boards and the Government cannot be censured on 
that account. 

Sj. Bohini Kumar Choudhury tabled a cut motion to raise disensgioD on the 
policy of the Government in giving contracts to outside presses in preference to local 
ones, on demand for grant of Es. 54,700 under bead stationery and printing transferred. 
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Several other grants such as Bs.-243,900 (miscellaneous transferred), Bs. 48.000 tor 
expenditure In England and Rs. 147,lOO under head refunds wore moved by their 
respective memberB. 


Assam and the B. T. C. 

2 lit. MARCH: — Sj. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury moved that in view particularly 
of the fact that Assam was not at all represented in the Third Bound Table Confer¬ 
ence the Government of Assam should call the immediate attention of the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State for India to the imperative necessity for appoint¬ 
ment of at least two representatives from Assam among those Indians to be Elected 
in the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by the Parliament and that the purport 
of this debate be immediately communicated by the Government of Assam by wire 
and cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of Slate for India respectively. 
Sj. Chaudhury argued the unjust treatment meted out to this province as she had 
no representative in the Third Bound Table Conference and said that this colossal 
apathy rendered by the Government of India had received chorus of condemnation 
from_ the peeple of the province. He regretted the fact that Assam being the smallest 
provinceain India had no voice in the Councils of higher authorities. If Assam had 
Her own delegate the justice and irresistibility of her claims would not have been 
flouted. 

Afr. E. S, Roffey, on behalf of the planting group, supported the motion and said 
that this timely gesture may go a long way to fortify the claims of the province and 
unless she received permanent subvention or the entire income derived from the 
Excise Duties from Mineral Oils produced within her borders she would surely labour 
under deficit for all times to come. Indeed a representative must be sent to England 
to champion her cause. 

Bai Bahadur N, N. Chaudhury said that Assam’s unanimous demand for the 
Excise Duties of Mineral Olis which had been rejected by the Federal Finance 
Oommittee must be made secure and certain, failing which she would be under the 
dead weight of debts. 

Maulvi Munauiar AH maintained that this motion is nothing but an echo of the 
popular feelings of the province. It was being anticipated that in the Third Bound 
Table Conference Assam’s case will be represented but all hopes were blighted. 
“Assam is being saddled with shabby treatment. Her appeals are going unheard and 
it is quite in the fitness of things that the Government should get to grip with the 
real problem which is upsetting them all so that another wound might not be inflic¬ 
ted on her.” 

Khan Bahadur Keramat AH said that the motion will carry the greatest 
comnaon measure of consent and for the future welfare of the Province this concrete 
suggestion must be put into practice. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta joined in the deliberations and declared that 
inspite of her potential mineral resources Assam was a deficit province and regret¬ 
ted the callous treatment meted out to the Province by the higher authori¬ 
ties. 

The Honourable Sir Sayed Muhammad Saadulla, on behalf of the Government, 
replied that the Government do not propose to participate in the general discussion 
of the motion but undertook to communicate the purport of the whole debate by 
wire and cable to tho Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India 
respectively. 

The motion was then put to vote which was passed “nem con." 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH:— -The Council to-day discussed most exhaustively the Parlia¬ 
mentary White Paper on the proposed constitutional reforms. Sreejut Rohini 
K. Chaudhury suggested for the consideration of the House that the discussion be 
deferred to a certain date in April which however did not receive the weight of 
support both from the official and non-official members. On behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, Sir Sayed Muhummad Saadulla said that the Government did not propose to 
take part in the general discussion but would only correct any misrepresentation that 
might creep on the course of general debate. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Butt opened 
the discussion and confined himself to brief observations of his impressions of the 
White Paper. He said that the “Proposals fall far short of the popular expecta¬ 
tions and hopes of Dominion Status have been doomed to disappointment”. He 
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anerted that Assam’s claim to have a representative should be sympathetically 
considered under such circumstances. 

Breejut Brindaban Ooswami said that the White Paper must have caused a great 
despair to all sections of the people of the country. It has hoodwinked the Congress 
agitating for attaining the Dominion Status and the nationalists who are advocating 
for responsible self-Government. The inauguration of Federation of India will take 
place at some distant time subject to certain preparatory processes and a few other 
conditions. He criticised the over-riding powers of the Governor and pointed out 
the glaring injustice done to Assam in respect of allocation of revenues and again 
only five seats had been allotted to Assam in the Federal Council. 

Breejut Eohini K. CMudhtiry forcefully dealt with the pros and cons of the 
White Paper admitting that the proposals, unsatisfactory as they were, did not 
surprise him in _ the least. The White Paper had perpetuated the White-man’s 
superiority in India and had strengthened the shackles of bondage. 'The powers of 
lbe_ Governor of the Province had been augmented beyond all portions and the 
ordinance making power was beyond all canons of justice which would only help 
India to drift away from co-opcration and to increase her desire to severe British 
connection. 

Mr. E. _ S. lioffey said that a great responsibility lay in criticising the While 
Paper as this was the result of deliberations of best brains of India and England. 
He dwelt at great length on the different proposals laid down specially stressing on 
the point of allocation of lievenuos between the Federation and the Units and 
asserted that Assam inevitably needed subvention. 

Bai Bahadur Nagcndra N. Choudhury criticised the provision in connection 
with the Governor’s special powers and responsibilities. Coming to the allocation of 
revenues ho asserted that the revenue arising from the two principal industries, tea 
and oil in Assam, should not be absorbed by the Central Government to save her 
from her present financial difficulties. 

Breejut Kaai Nath Saikia welcomed the proposal that the machinery of Pro¬ 
vincial Government would be by a Council of Ministers. He objected to the over¬ 
riding powers and regretted the absence of a provision iu the proposals in connec¬ 
tion with tho altering of boundaries of the Province. Babu Blrendra Loll Das 
m^ntaioed that the whole thing was a mockery and a diplomatic white-washing and 
fell far short of national demand. Maulvi Rimer Raliaman, Kai Saheb Pyari 
Mohan Dae, Babu Sanat K. Das, Khan Bahadur Numuddin Ahmad and a few 
Others participated in the discussion till tho House adjourned. 

Assam Land llEVKNri: Amendment Bu.i, 

24lh. MARCH The Council passed to-day Maulvi Abdul Khaligue Chaudhry’s 
Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill of 1932 as reported by the Select Committee. 
’The pnrposc of the Bill was to introduce into Assam the Land and Kevenuo Regnla- 
Uon I or 1886 in respect' of sales held under civil authorities for annulment of sales 
in which money due with compensation was deposited by owner within thirty days 
from the date of sale. The Bill as reported by the Select Committee was passM. 

The Council was then proror/ued. 



TEXT OF THE WHITE PAPER 

PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

INTRODUCTION—r/w White Paper of December mi 

1. In December 1931 both Houses of Parliament adopted ii motion erpressing 
tpproval of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Gorernment, as announced to the 
Inaian Round Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. That policy, 
stated in the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of further inquiries ana die* 
cussions with the object of noding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a responsibly governed Federation of States and 
Provinces, on the understanding that the responsible Government so established must, 
during a period of transition, he qualified by limitations in certain directions. These 
limitations, commonly described by the compendious term “safeguards,” have been 
framed in the common interests of India and the United Kingdom. 

2. Having pursued their further inquiries and discussions, including a third 
session of the Round Table Conference, His Majesty’s Government are now In a 
position to indicate with greater precision and ip fuller detail their proposals for an 
Indian Constitution ■, and it is their intention, as indicated by the Secretary of 
State for India to the House of Commons on the 27th .Tune last, to iavits DoUi 
Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to consider these pro¬ 
posals in consultation with Indian representatives, and to report upon them. After 
this report has been laid it will bo the duty of His Msjeety’s Government to Intro¬ 
duce a Bill embodying their own final plans. 

Die form and purpose of the present document. 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals are set out 
below in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or clauses, the 
language used in so describing them must not in general be taken as representing 
the language which would actually be used if they were presented ju statutory form. 
Nor must it be assumed that the present proposals are in all respects so coe^leto 
and final tW a Bill would contain nothing which is not covered by this White 
Paper. At the same time it is hoped that the I’roposals, read in the light of this 
latroductioD, will make clear the principles which His Mojesty’s Government have 
followed. 

4. One further explanation of the scope of this doouraont ebould be given. It is 
unnecessary for the present purpose for His Majesty’s Government, in anticipation of 
rhe discussions in Parliament, to marshal and elaborate here the general arguments 
lu justification of their Proposals. It ie not sought in this document to do more to 
explain their exact nature and intended effect. 

fltK FeperATIOJI ok India — Processes invnlveA in Us formation 

5. The conception of a Federation of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing Indian 
(institution ; these proposals nro accordingly based on the asBumption that (he 
existing Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the series of statutes 
i-olating to the government of ludia, the earliest of which dates from the 18th 
century) will be repealed in ioto, and will be rejplaccd by the Act which will 
ultimately (embody the decision of Parliament, ancl which is in the following pages 
referred to as ‘the Constitution Act’. 'The problems presented by the legal and 
constitutional reconstruction are briefly as follows :— 

6. Federation elsewhere has usually resulted from a pact entered into by a num¬ 
ber of political units, each possessed of sovereignty or st least of autonomy, and 
each agreeing to surrender to the new central organism which their pact creates an 
identical range of powers and iurisdiction, to bo exercised by it on their behalf to the 
same extent for each one of them individually and for the Federation as a whole, 
tadia, however, has little in common with histoiical precedents of (his kind. la the 
first place, British India is a unitary State, the administrative control of which i» 
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by law centred In the Secretary of State—in gome reepeots in a etatutory corooration 
known as the Secretary of State in Council—in whom are vested powers of control 
over “all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government of revenues 
of India” ; and such powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India 
are derived by a species of delegation from this central authority and are exercis^ 
subject to his control. It follows that the Provinces have no original or independent 
powers or authority to surrender. 

7. The States, on the other hand, though they are under the suzerainty of the 
King-Emperor, form no part of His Majesty’s dominions. Their contact with 
British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations with their 
Rules through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since Parliament cannot 
legislate directly for their territories, the range of authority to be conferred upon the 
Federal Government and Legislation to the States must bo determined by agreement 
with their Rules ; and the States have made it plain that they are not prepared to 
transfer to a Federal Government the same range of authority in their territories 
as it is expedient and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The 
position will therefore necessarily bo that in the Indian Federation the range of 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government and Legislature will differ in 
relation to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose, therefore, of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to set 
up a Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India and 
of representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Rulers, and a Federal 
Executive consisting of the Governor-General representing the Crown, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers, who will bo responsible (subject to the 
qnaliflcationa to be explained later) to the Legislature so composed, and to endow 
Uese authorities with powers and functions in relation to British India and with 
sneh powers and functions in relation to the States as the States-members of the 
Federation will formally accept as being of full force and effect within their terri¬ 
tories. Full liberty will, of course, be reserved to the Crown to refuse to accept the 
accession of any State to the Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with 
the scheme of Federation embcidied in the Constitution Act. 

0. On repeal of the present Government of Inilia Act, all powers appertaining 
nod incidental to the government of British India will vest in the Crown ; and 
transition from the existing constitutional position birefly indicated above will be 
effected by making them exercisable on behalf of the Grown by the Governor-General, 
the Governors and other appropriate authorities established by or under the 
Constitution Act. The powers vested in the Crown in relation to the States and 
now exercisable through the Governor-General of India in Council, except in so far 
as they are requisite for Federal purposes and the Eulers have assented to their 
transfer to the appropriate Federal authority for these purposes, will be exercised 
by the Crown’s representative in his capacity of Viceroy, ana theses powers will be 
outside the eeme of the Federal Constitniion. 

10. The office of Governoi-General of tho Federation will be constituted by 
IjCtters Patent, and that document will set out tho powers which the Governor- 
General will exercise as the King’s representative; that is to say, the powers express¬ 
ly conferred on him by tho Constitution Act and such other powers, not inconsis¬ 
tent with that Act, as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The Gover¬ 
nor-General himself will receive a Commission under the Royal Sign Manual 
appointing him to his office; and he will exercise and perform the powers and duties 
attaching to his office in such manner as may be directed by the Instrument of 
Instractions which he will receive from the King, The same arrangements mutatis 
mutandis are contemplated in the case of tho Governor of each Province. 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be recognised as holding a sepa¬ 
rate office which will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter will serve 
as the means of conferring on the Governor-Geoeral, in the capacity of Viceroy, tho 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States outside the Federal sphere. With 
these the Constitution Act will not. of course, be concerned. 

11. So far as British India is concerned, the first step requisite in the transfer 
from a unitary to federal polity is to define by Statute the Jurisdiction and compe¬ 
tence of the Federal and Provincial authorities respectively—or, in other words, to 
create Provinces with an autonomy of their own, and to assign to them a defined 
and exclusive share of the activities of government. It is accordingly proposed to 
declare that the executive power and authority in each of the Governors’ Provinoes 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the Governor as the King’s represents- 
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tive ; to coDBtitute a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Governor, and a 
Legislature of elected representatives of the provincial populations to whom the 
Ministers wilt loe responsible ; and to define the compeience of this Legislature 
(and of the Federal IjCgislature/ in terras of subjects, some of which will bn 
exclusively assigned to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, while 
over others both Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of laws. 

The Date and Conditions Jor the Inauf/uration of Federation 

12. It will be apparent that the mere passing of the Constitution Act will not 
of itself suffice to bring the Federation into being. Apart from the preparatory 
processes required in British India, which cannot bo completed until the Constitution 
Act is on the Statute Book, and which must inevitably occupy some time—the 
preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are matters in point—the final 
disouBsions with the States with regard to their Instruments of Accession and the 
execution of the latter cannot be undertaken until the Act which will bo the basis 
of the Princes’ accession lias been p.assod, for until that time .arrives the States will 
not be in the possession of complete knowledge of the ch.aracter and powers of the 
Federation to which they are asked to accede. So far as the States are concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal 
Constitution is brought into operation that the Rules of States representing not less 
than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to ba allotted to the Slates in the Fefleral Upper Chamber shall have 
executed Instruments of Accession. 

It is the intention of His Majaaty’s Government that the Federation shall be 
brought into being by Royal Proclamatiou, but that the Proclamation shall not be 
issued until both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to the Crown 
with a prayer for its promulgation. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the inauguration of responsible Federal 
Government are dealt with in paragraph 32, 

13. At the same time His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate^ the 
introduction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under conditions 
which will leave Federation as a mere contingency in the future. It is probable 
that it will be found convenient, or even uertessary, that the new Provincial Govern- 
monts should be brought into being in advance of the ohauges in the Central 
Government and the entry of the States. But the coming into being of the autono¬ 
mous Provinces will only be the first step towards the complete Federation for 
which the Constitution Ant will provide ; and His Majesty’s Government have stated 
that if causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way of this 
programme they will take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion. 

Provision will accordingly be required in the Constitution Act for the period, 
however short it may he, by which Provincial autonomy may precede the complete 
establishment of the Federation. The nature of the transitory arrangements contem¬ 
plated for this purpose is explained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals. 

The .Federal Executive. 

14. The executive power and authority of the Federation will bo vested in the 
King and will ba exercised by the ’Guv'eroor-Goncral as his representative, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers* responsible to a legislature containing grepreaeu- 
tatives both of British India and of the States. But whereas in the Provinces the 
Council of Ministers will bo entitled, ns will bo seen from a later parapraph, to ten¬ 
der advice to the Governor on all matters whicli fall within the scope of provincial 
administration, other than the use, of powers described by the Constitution Act as 
being exercisable by ‘the Govoruov at his discretion the transfer of responsibility 
at the Centre will not bo coextensive with the range of the Federal Government s 
activities. Certain Departments, namely, those concerned with Defence, External 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical administration, are to bn entrusted to the Governor-General 
personally, and these matters he will control in responsibility to His Majesty’s 


* For the method of appointing to the Council of Ministers see Proposals, 
paragraph 14. 
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Government and Parliament. For example, the rights and conditions of servioe of 
the personnel of the defence forces will continue generally to be regulated as at 
present. In the exercise, moreover, of certain specific powers' to be conferred by the 
Constitution on the Gorernor-General, and to be expressed as being exercisable at 
his discreation, the Governor-General will be entitled to act without seeking advice 
from his Ministers. On other matters. Ministers will tender advice to the Governor- 
General and the Governor-General will be guided by that advice, unless so to be 
guided would in his judgment bo inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for which he will be declared by the Constitution Act to be charged with 
a “special responsibility”, in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstan¬ 
ding the advice tendered to him, in such manner ns he deems requisite for the 
dis^arge of those ‘‘Bpeoial responsibilities”. 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved De¬ 
partments the Governor-General will be empowered to appoint at his discretion not 
more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of service will be pres¬ 
cribed by His Majesty in Council. The Governor-General will not bo restricted in 
any way in his choice of these Counsellors ; the sole consideration will be to select 
the individual best suited, in the Governor-General’s opinion, for the office, wherever 
he may be found. The Counsellocs will be ea; offleio members of both Chambers of 
the Legislature though without the right to vote ; they are not therfore included in 
the numbers mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

IG. The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the tvpo Chambers possessing iden¬ 
tical powers, except that Money Bills and Voles of Supply will be initialed in the 
Lower Chamber, and that the range of the functions of the Upper Chamber in rela¬ 
tion to Supply will bo less extensive than those of the Lower Chamber (see paragraph 
<93 of the Proposals). Equality of powers necessitates arrangements proposed for 
the solution of the deadlocks ; the arrangements iiroposcd are .set out in paragraph 
41 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature will 
consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed by the 
Rulers of State-members of the Federation. The remaining 250 members will be 
representatives of British India and their seats will bo allocated 'to the Provinces 
and to the several communities and interests in each provinces in the manner 
indicated in Appendix 11. The British Indian members will bo directly elected. 

18. The Upper Chamber, or Council of State, will consist of a maximum of 
260 members, ot whom 100 will he appointed by the Rulers of the Btafes-members 
of the Federation. The British Indian members, 150 in number, will, for the most 
part, bo elected by the nicmbcrs of each Provincial Legislature hy the method of the 
single transferable vote. An exception will be made in the cas'e of those minorities 
(Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians) whose representatives in the 
Provincial Legislatures would bo insuffioionlly numerous to provide the necessary 
quota to secure representation in the Upper Chanil)er. The arrangements proposed 
for these minorities and the nunihers of scats assigned to each Province are indica¬ 
ted in Appendix 1. Except for these three minorities the specific allocation of seats 
on a communal basis would thus be avoided. It is, however, the int, ntion of His 
Majesty's Government that Muslims should be able to secure one-third of British 
Indian scats in the Upper House; and if it is considered that the adoption^ of 
proportional representation in the manner proposed makes insufficient provision 
for this end they are of opinion that modification of the proposals should be made 
to meet the_ object in view. 

In addition the Governor-General will be empowered to nominate not more than 
ten members (not officials) thus providing an opportunity of adding to the Chamber 
a small group of the elder statesman type. 

19. The allocation of the seats among the States-mcffibors of the Federation, 
both for the Federal Assembly and Council of State is at present under discussion 
with Rulers. His Majesty’s Government are accordingly unable at the moment to 
put forward specific proposals. But their view is that the detailed allocation of 
seats which will eventually he provided for in the Constitution Act should be based, 
in the case of the Council of State, on the rank and importance of the State as 
indicated by the dynastic salute and other factors and that in the case of the Lower 
Chamber it should be based in the main on population. 
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Tke franchise for the Federal Legialatme 

20. Since the British Indian seats in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legis¬ 
lature will be filled by indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, do question of 
franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific property or other qualifications 
will be required in members of the Upper House. 

21. The franchise of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature will, for 
particular purposes, be the existing franchise for the present Provincial Legislatures. 
In Bihar and Orissa the qualifications will be changed, but the character and nuroeri- 
eaj effect will be substantially as at present. In the Central Provinces, where the 
existing percentage of enfranchisement is unnsualty low, an alternative franchise of 
the same character but on a wider scale has been worked out by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, The existing franchise in all provinces is essentially based on property. In 
adopting it (with the modifications referred to above) as the franchise for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Ijcgislature it is proposed to supplement the property quali¬ 
fication by an educational qualification common to men and women, and, where 
necessary, by a differential franchise such as to produce an electorate of approxi¬ 
mately 2 per cent of the population of the Scheduled Castes* (hitherto known as 
Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar and Orissa, iu which the gene¬ 
ral percentage of enfranchisement is lower than elsewhere, and in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province and Bind, where the numbeta of the Scheduled Castes are negli¬ 
gible, The ratio of women to men electors for the Fedti ol Assembly will for practi¬ 
cal purposes remain unchanged under the present proposals, although the number 
of women electors will be substantially increased, and special provision will be made 
by _ reservation of seats to secure the presence of women in the Assembly. His 
Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the importance of a large women electorate 
for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio of electors at the 
I)oint row suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion with Indian authori¬ 
ties and in view both of the administrative difficulties involved in any further in¬ 
crease and of the objections to a differential franchise based on education, by adop¬ 
tion of which alone any substantial addition to the women electorate could oonveni- 
ently be made in present conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate 
for the seals to be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in 
the Federal Lower Ohaniber. 

22. The details of the franchise proposed are set out in Appendix IV. It should 
be emphasised that pending preparation of an electoral roll these qualifications Me 
inevitably to some extent staled in general terms, and that modifications of detail 
may be found necessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under¬ 
taken. Kegistratioii of claimants in respect of an educational qualification will, at 
any rate for the first two elections, be only on application by the potential voterf. 
The effect of acceptance of the proposals in question would be to enfranchise us 
voters for the Federal Legislature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population 
of British India. The gross total electorate would, so fur as can be judged, amount 
to between 7 and 8 millions. 

Goicruot'-Genoral's relalions with his Ministers 

23. Although the llesevved Departments will be administered by the Governor- 
General on his sole responsibility, it would be impossible in practice for the Governor- 
General to conduct the affairs of these Departments isolated from the other acti¬ 
vities of his Government, and undesirable that he should attempt to do so, even if 
it were in fact possible. A prudent Governor-General would therefore keep his 
Ministers and the advisers whom he has selected to assist him in the Reserved 
Departments in the closest contact; and, without blurring the line which will neces¬ 
sarily divide on the one hand his personal responsibility for the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments, and, on the other hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature 
for the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so arrange the conduct of exe¬ 
cutive business that he himself, his Counsellors and bis responsible Ministers, are 
given the fullest opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion of all matters— 
and there will necessarily be many such—which calls for co-ordination of policy. 
His Majesty’s Government intend to secure the embodiment of this principle in 


* The Caste in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Appendix VIII. 

t See introductory note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3, 
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appropriate terms in the Govornor-General’s Instrument of Instructions, For exam¬ 
ple, they contemplate that the Instrument should contain a direction to the follow¬ 
ing effect; “without derogation from your responsibilities you shall encourage joint 
deliberations between yourself, your Gounsellors, and your Ministers, and in parti¬ 
cular you shall make it your endeavour to secure that the views of your Ministers 
in relation to Defence expenditure shall bo ascertained and duly weighed before the 
appropriations for Dofence are laid before the Legislature”. Ihe Instrument of Ins¬ 
tructions will also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, .and not of the British Govern¬ 
ment alone. But at the same time, it will make it clear, without ambiguity, that 
whatever consultation between the Governor-General and his responsible Ministers 
may take place upon matters arising in the Reserved Departments, the responsibility 
for the decisions ;taken is the Governor-Generars and the Governor-General’s alone. 

24. A diffeiaajt problem presents itself in regard to the Governor-General’s rela¬ 
tions with his Mini.stcrs outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, i.e., in the 
Departments which will ho entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible for the 
conduct of their iidministmtion of them to the Legislatiire. In this sphere Ministers, 
as already explained, will have a constitutional right to tender advice, and the 
Governor-General will, except to the extent and in the circumstances explained below, 
be guided by the advice. The problem is so to define the eircusintances in which he 
wilFbe entitled to act on his own exclusive responsibility. Ills Majesty’s Government 
consider that the most satisfactory course w'ill be :— 

(а) the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down that the 
Governor-General baa a “special responsibility”, not for spheres of administration, 
but for certain clearly indicated general purposes, and that for securing these pur¬ 
poses he is to exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in 
accordance with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

(б) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions inter alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Governor-General is to bo guided by his Ministers’ advice unless 
so to be guided would, in his judgment, bo inconsistent, with a “special responsibility” 
imposed upon him by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, i notwith¬ 
standing his Ministers’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for the due 
fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding para¬ 
graph that the Instrument of Instructions will assume a position of great impor¬ 
tance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty’s Government pro¬ 
pose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure to both Houses of Par¬ 
liament opportunity to make to His Majesty representations for amendments or 
additions to, or omissions from, the Instructions, 

It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which the Governor- 
General should be declared, in accordance willi the proposals in the preceding para¬ 
graph, to have a special responsibility in relation to the operations of the Federal 
Government. It is proposed that they should be the following:— 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any 
part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(iv) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights provided 
for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(vi) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(vii) any matter which affects the administration of the Reserved Departments. 

26. Before describing in detail the scope and purpose of the items iu this list 

it is desirable to explain the precise effect which is contemplated as the result of 
imposing upon the Governor-General these “special responsibilities.” In the first 
plac^ it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor-General feels 
called upon to differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a “special responsibitity 
the responsibility of Ministers for the matters committed to their charge remains 
complete. To take a concrete instance, .it will clearly be the duty of Ministers, 
rather than of the Governor-General himself, to ensure that the administration of 
their departments is so conducted that minorities are not subjected to unfair or pre¬ 
judicial treatment. The intention of attributing to the Governor-General a special 
responsibility for the protection of minorities is to enable him, in any case where 
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be regards the proposals of the Minister in charge of a department as likely to be 
unfair or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minis¬ 
ter concerned (or the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of 
their colleague), that he will be unable to accept the adrice tendered to him. Nor is 
it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with “special respon- 

E onsibilities” of the kind indicated, will find it necessary, to be constantly overruling 
is Ministers’ advice. The present proposals in general necessarily proceed on the 
basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those responsible for working 
the Constitution to approach the administrative problems which will present them¬ 
selves iu the spirit of partner.s in a common enterprise. In the great bulk of eases, 
therefore, in day-to-day administration, where iiuestious might arise affecting the 
Govenior-Geueral’s “Special rcspoiisibilitica’' mutual conauliation should result in 
agreement so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-General’s powers 
in connection with his special responsibility into play. 

27. Reverting now to the list of “special responsibilities" in paragraph 25, the 
necessity for the items numbered (i), (iii) and (iv) follows as a matter of course from 
previous statements of His Majesty’s Government’s policy. With regard to item (vii) 
it is apparent that if, for example, the Oovcrnor-General were to be free to follow 
his own judgment in relation to Uefeucc policy only in regard to matters falling 
strictly within the ambit of the dcpartmiiit of Defence, be might liud that proposals 
made in another department in charge of a responsible Minister are in direct conflict 
with the line of policy he regards as ca.sential for purposes eonneeted with Defence, 
and consequently that the discharge of his responsibilities for Defence would be 
gravely impaired if he accepted the advice of the Minister responsible for the charge 
of the other department in question. If, therefore, such a situation is to be avoided 
it is impossible to secure the object iu view otherwise than by expressing the Gover¬ 
nor-General's “special responsibility" in some EUeh terms as those indicated iu 
item (vii). 

28. As regards item (v), it should be explained that this is not intended to’give the 
Governor-General any special power vis-a-vis the Stales in relation to matters arising 
in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary powers having been transferred by the 
States _ in their Instruments of Accession, such mutters will be regulated in accord¬ 
ance^ with the normal provisions of the Constitution Act. Nor it is intended that 
the inclusion of this item should be regarded as having any bearing on the direct 
relations between the Crown and the States. Thtse will be matters for which the 
Constitution will make no provision and which will fall to bo dealt with by the 
Viceroy, who will bo the Governor-General in a caijacily independent of the Federal 
organisation. It may be, however, that measures are proposed by the Federal Go¬ 
vernment, acting within its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, or 
uot directly affecting the Stales at ail, whuih, if pursued to a conclusion, would affect, 
prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that State had transferred no 
jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might bo proposed or events arise in a Province 
which would tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring State. In such cases it is 
evident that it must be open to the Crown, through the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course of action is so 
modified as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the State by Treaty oi 
otherwise. 

211. Item (lu) is intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with proposals 
which he regards as likely to have discriroinalory cfiecls. As regards legislative 
discrimination detailed proposals will be found in paragraphs J22—124 of the 
Proposals. Any legislative measure, Federal or Provincial, which was inconsistent 
with these proposals would be invalid and could be challenged as such in tbi‘ 
Courts ; and the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, would be 
entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with bis Ministers’ advice, if he con¬ 
sidered that such advice involved discriminatory action iu the administrative sphere. 
'The Governor-General’s powers will enable him to reserve any bill on which ho had 
doubts, 

30. The second item in the list of special responsibilities deserves to be noticed at 
rather greater length since it involves the whole question of what have become known 
as “financial safeguards”. Subject to the powers conferred upon the Governor-Genc- 
ral by this responsibility and subject to what is stated below as regards the Reserve 
Bank, it is intended that the Finance of the Federation should, like all other sub¬ 
jects except those included in the Reserved Departments, be entrusted to the 
Ministers. Unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Clovernor-Genetal's special 
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powen, it will therefore be for the Minister, and the Minister alonei to take decis¬ 
ions on all such matters as the means to be used for raising the necessary terenues, 
for allocating expenditure in the responsible field, and for the programme of exter¬ 
nal and internal borrowing. 

The service of certain obligations, e. ff., the service of the Debt, the salary of the 
Governor-General, the salaries and pensions of Judges of the Federal Court, will be 
a "charge” on the revenues of the Federation ; other expenditure will be appropria¬ 
ted annually but certain Heads* of it, in particular the expenditure on the Reserved 
Departments, will not require a vote of the Legislature. 

31. The object of the Governor-Gencrars special responsibility for “the safeguar¬ 
ding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation” is to confer on him 
powers to step in, if the need should arise, in the event of the policy of his Minister 
in respect, for example, of budgeting or borrowing being such as to bo likely in the 
Governor-General’s opinion to endanger seriously the provision of resources to meet 
the requirements of his Reserved Departments or any of the obligations on the 
Federation, whether directly, or indirectly by prejudicing Indian's credit in the 
money-markets of the world. I’hc definition of this special responsibility is drawn in 
somewhat wide terms not in order to diminish the field of responsibility of the 
Minister, but owing to the difficulty of giving a detailed specification of financial 
operations or measures which might on occasion endanger stability and call for the 
use of the Qoveraor-General’s powers. In order that assistance may be available to 
him in the discharge of this sjiecial responsibility, the Governor-General will be 
empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser (without executive powers), whose ser¬ 
vices would also be available to the Minister. 

It will be seen that provision is made in paragraph 147 of the Proposals that the 
trustee status of the existing India storting loans will be maintained and will be 
extended to the future sterling federal loans. 

32. The proposals relating to responsibility for the Finance of the Federation 
are based on the assumpiioii that before the first Federal Ministry comes into being, 
a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, will have been set up by Indian leffis- 
lation and be already successfully operating. The Bank would bo entrusted with the 
raanageraent of currency and exchange. 

His Majesty’s Governmeut and the Government of India arc taking every step 
iu their power to facilitate and expedite the establishment of a Reserve Bank on 
sound ptinciples. Some, however, of the conditions necessary for the successful 
establishment and operation of such a bank, depending as they do on world econo¬ 
mic conditions, are not altogether within their control. The report of the committee 
of the Third Round Table Oonfcrenco of Financial Safegurds mentions the following 
as conditions to be fulfilled—"that the Indian budgetary position should be assured 
that the existing short-term debt both in London aud in India should be substanti¬ 
ally reduced, that adequate reserves should have been accumulated, and that Indian s 
normal export surplus should have been restored”. 

If a situation should arise in which all other requirements for the inauguration 
of the Federation have been satisfied, it had so far proved impossible successfully to 
start the Reserve Bank, or if financial, economic or political conditions were such as 
to render it impracticable to start the new Federal and Provincial Goyernroents on a 
stable basis, it would inevitably be uccessary to reconsider the position and deter¬ 
mine in the light of the then circumstances what course should be pursued. 
If, unfortunately, such reconsideration became necessary. His Majesty s Government 
are pledged to call into conference representatives of Indian opinion. 

33. Apart from the Reserved Departments, and the specified “special responsibili- 
Ut's” of the Governor-General outside the sphere of those Departments, there is a 
third category of matters in which the Governor-General will not be under any 
constitutional obligation to seek, or, having sought, to be guided by, nunisterial 
advice. For this purpose certain specified powers will be conferred by the Constitu¬ 
tion on the Governor-General and will bo expressed as being exercisable ‘at his 
discretion”. In this category of “discrctiouary powers”, the precise range of which 
it will be impossible exhaustively to foresee until the drafting of the Constitution 
Act has reached completion, His Majesty's Government anticipate that the following 
matters will be included 

(o) The power to dissolve, prorogue, and summon the Legislature ; 


•See paragraph 49 of the proposals for full list. 
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(h) The power to assent to, or withhold assent from, Bill, or to reserve them for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure ; 

(c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
legislative measures ; 

(d) The power to summon forthwith a Joint Session of the Legislature in case 
of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the period to be prescribed 
by the Constitution Act might have serious consequences. 

Qovernor-Qemral'a Relations with the Ler/islalnre 

34. It is also necessary corollary of what has already been said that the special 
powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his responsibilities must be similarly exercisable in his discretion. To the 
foregoing must, therefore, be added— 

fe) The power to take action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the Legislature— 
to be dealt with more fully below ; 

(f) The power to arrest the course of discussion of measures in the Legislature— 
also dealt with below ; 

(g) The power to make rules of legislative business in so far as these are required 
to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and responsibilities. 

35. It is not, ill fact, sufficient merely to regulate the Governor-General's 
relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e., to regulate matters arising in disousaioti 
amongst the members of the executive Government. It follows from previous de¬ 
clarations by His Majesty’s Government upon which these Proposals are based, that 
the Governor-General must bo given powers which will enable him effectively to 
discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, whether for the Reserved Department 
or the ‘‘special responsibilities” indicated above, if their discharge involves action 
normally lying within the functions of the Legislature to which the Legislature will 
not agree. The general scheme underlying tho Proposals is that, whatever the 
Governot-GeneraT’s responsibilities for the Reserved Departments, or his special res- 
ponsibilitea, are involved, he should bo empowered not only to act without, or, as 
the case may bo, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, out also to take action 
notwithstanding an adverse vote of the Legislature whether such a vote relates to 
the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 

36. But it will clearly be of importance to the fostering of the sense of respon¬ 
sibility in Ministers and Legislature alike that room should not be left for doubt 
whether in any given ease the responsibility for the decision is. or is not, that of the 
the Ministers or of the Legislature, as the case may be—in other words, it is of im¬ 
portance that the special powers of the Govctnot-General should be so framed as 
to make it plain that the responsibility for the results of their exercise lies upon 
him. The necessity for the use of the Governor-General’s legislative power may 
arise through the refusal of Ministers to be parties to a Bill, or to 'provisions in a 
Bill which the Governor-General regards ns essential lo the discharge of his res¬ 
ponsibilities, or where the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which 
Ministers hare accepted responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as 
essential ; or the Legislature may alter the Bill to a form which would fail to 
secure the object which the Ministers and the Governor-General have inSview. 

37. 'The essential point to bo secured, in both contingencies, is ns already indi* 
oated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his responsibi- 
ties necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain the consent either 
of bis Ministers or of the Legislature—or perhaps of both--the resulting enactment 
should not purport to be an enactment of the Legislature (as is the case with Acts 
which the Governor-General ‘‘certifies’’ under the existing Government of India Act), 
and further that its presentation to the Legislature should be brought about by the 
personal intervention of the Governor-General, that his responsibility for it should 
be manifest, and that Ministers should be in no way compromised by his action 
either with their supporters in the Legislature or their (constituencies in the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to the logical 
extreme of placing all measures for which the Governor-General has himself to 
assume respODsibility on the footing of Ordinances, the enactment of which involves 
no reference to the Legislature at all. The Governor-General’s powers in this regard 
should therefore be such as to enable him to test opinion in the Legislature; it he 
finds a majority there in support of bis policy no questiou arises of using his special 
powers. If he finds only a majority in the Legislature in favour of bis policy, he 
would at all events secure that measure of moral support, but he would carry out 
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his policy on his own reaponsibility without compromising either the Ministers with 
their supporters in the Legislature, or the latter with their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Governor-General without the 
consent of the Legislature should be described as “Governor-General’s Acts,” and 
that a special form of enacting words should be employed to distinguish them from 
Acts "enacted by the Governor-General by and with the consent of both Chambers 
of the Legislature”. 

38. The corresponding powers proposed for the Governor-General in the matter 
of supply are based upon the same principles. The Budget will be framed by the 
Finance Minister in consultation with his colleagues and with the Governor-General 
The decision as to the appropristiona required for the Reserved Departments and for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States will of 
course be taken by the Governor-General on his own responsibility, though he will 
be enjoyed by his Instrument of Instructions to consult hia Ministers before reach¬ 
ing any decision on appropriations for the Department of Defence. Appropriations 
required for the non-reserved Departments will be the responsibility of Ministers. 
But the proposals for raising revenue and appropriation of those revenues will be 
subject to the common constitutional rule (see paragraph 4.5 of the Proposals) that 
as laid before the Legislature they carry a recommendation from the representative 
of the Crown. If the Governor-Generai regards his Ministers’ proposals for appro¬ 
priations as insufficient to enable him adequately to fulfil any of his “special res¬ 
ponsibilities”, be will be entitled to append to the Biuignt statement, when laid be¬ 
fore the Legislature, additional proposals for appropriation under any head in respect 
to which he regards his Ministers’ propo.sala ns inadeijuntc. These additional proposals 
(if any) of the Governor-General will be distinguished as such in the Badget State¬ 
ment and whether they relate to uon-voi.ablc or to votable Heads of expenditure the 
Legislature will not be invited to vote upon them ; in other words the appropriations 
on which the Legislature will be invited to vote will be those proposed by the 
Ministry. 

39. After the Legislature has discussi-d the Budget as whole and has voted 
upon these proposals for appropriations which are submitted to the vote, the 
Governor-General will bo called upon to authenticate by his own signature the 
appropirations. In authenticating those under the non-votable heads he will be 
entitled to include in his authentication the sums additional to those proposed by 
Ministers under those Heads which he originally included in the Budget Statement 
or, if he thinks fit, reduced sums. Ho will be similarly required to authenticate the 
Grants ns voted by the Legislature and in so doing he will be entitled, if ho regards 
this as necessary for the fulfilment of any his "special respons¬ 
ibilities”, to include iu his authentication any suras not in excess of those by 
which the Legislature may have reduced the tlrant submitted to it. By this 
procedure the Ministry on the one baud and the Legislature on the 
other, will bo loft free to exercise their respective responsibilities in the matter of 
supply—the Ministers, by accepting responsibility for proposals for appropriations so 
far as and no further than they are prepared to hold themselves responsible to the 
Legislature, by recording their agreement or disagreement with Minister’s proposals 
at the same time, the Govern or-General, if he is unable to accept the proposals of 
his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, as consistent with the discharge of 
any of his special responsibilities, will lie enabled to bring the resulting appropriations 
into accord with his own estimates of the requirements and, if necessary, through 
his special legislative powers to secure that the Annual Finance Act provides him 
with resources which will cover the appropriations which he finally authenticates. 

The procedure of aulheiitication by the Governor-General is proposed for a double 
purpose: 

(1) to secure that audit authorities .should be concerned only with a single docu¬ 
ment as authority for all appropriations of revenue, by whatever legal procedure such 
appropriations have been made ; and 

(2) to secure that the Governor-General does not make any appropriations iindor 
bis special powers without the Legislature being made cognistant thereof. 

40. It will, in addition, be necessary to arm the Governor-Generai with a legis¬ 
lative power which is capable of immediate employment in emergencies, either When 
the Legislature is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet circumstances which 
necessiiate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to vest in him a power 
analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, in addition to such a 
power to be placed at the disposal of the Governor-General in his discretion for the 
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express purpose of discharging his responsibilities for a Reserved Dep.sriment, or 
for carrying out a “special responsibility”, His Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that a similar power must necessarily be placed at the disposal of the Governor- 
General acting with his Ministers, i.e., at the disposal of the Federal Government 
to meet cases of emergency when the Legislature is not in session, the Ordinances 
resulting therefrom being limited in duration to a specified period, unless previously 
revoked by the Legislature after its re.assembly. 

4]. Finally, it is proposed that the Constitution should contain provision requir¬ 
ing the previous sanction of the Governor-General acting in his discretion to the 
introduction of any Bill affecting a Reserved Department and certain other matters 
set out in paragraph 113 of the Proposals. 

42. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very briefiy the effect of these proposals. 
The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-General properly so descri¬ 
bed, namely, his powers to obtain legislation and supply without the assent of the 
Legislature, will flow from the responsibilities specifically imposed upon him and be 
exercisable only for the purpose of enabling those responsibiltics to be implemented. 
The responsibilities to be imposed on the fiovernor-Oeneral by the Constitution will 
be of two kinds—an exclusive responsibility for the administration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a '‘special responsibility’’ for certain defined purposes outside the 
range of the Reserved Departments. On the administration of the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments, Ministers will have no constitutional right to tender advice ; nor will they 
have any such right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferred upon 
the Governor-General fo.i use in liis diseretiou. On all other matters Ministers will 
be constitutional etititled to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt by the 
Governor-General to bo in conflict with otie of his special responsibilities he will be 
guided by it. If, in dischange of his special responsibility for a Reserved Depart¬ 
ment, or of a special responsibility, the Governor-General decides that a legislative, 
measure or a vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, 
his special powers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any constitutional 
responsibility for his decision.’ 

43. It remains only to explain t.h.at. in so far as the Governor-General or a 
Governor is not advised by Ministers, the general requirement of constitutional 
theory necessitate that ho should be responsible to His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament for any action he may take, ami that the Constitution should make 
this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain of responsibility must 
necessarily include the Governor-General. 

44. The proposals indicated above have no reference to situations where a 
eomplete breakdown of the oonstitmional machinery has occurred. It is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government that the Constitution should contain separate provi¬ 
sion to meet such situations, should they unfortunately occur either in a Province 
or in the Federation ns a whole, whereby the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may hi, will b: given plenary .aiithoritv to assume all powers that ho deems 
neenssary for the purpose of carrying on the King's Government. 

Tnn Goveknohs’ PuovtxCEs—T/sc Executive 

45. The eleven provinocst named in the following will become autonomous 
units, the Government of each being administered by a Governor representing the 
King, aided and advised by a Council of iMinisters responsible to the Legislature ot 
the Province. The Council of Ministers will beeiilitled to'tender advice to the Gover¬ 
nor on all matters which fall within the provincial sphere, other than the use of powers 
described by the Constitulinn Act as exercisable by the Governor at his discretion. 
The Governor will bo guided by the advice tendered to his Ministers, unless so to 
be guided would be, in his judgment, inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for the fulfilment of which he will ho declared by the Constitution Act 
to be charged with a “special responsibility’’ ; in which case the Governor will be 


*See footnote to the Proposals, paragraph G. 

t It has not been possible to include in the proposals any relating to Burma as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of separation from.India, 
with a constitution as outlined in Command Paper 4001-3‘i, or inclusion as a Gover¬ 
nor’s Province in the Federation of India. 

39 
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entitled, and enjoined, to act, notwithstanding the advice tendered to him, in such 
manner as he deems requisite for the dischange of his special responsibilities. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, The United Provinces, The Punjab, Bihar, *The Central 
Provinces, Assam, The North-West Frotier Province, Sind, Orissa. 

Oovernors’ special powers and responsibilities 

46. As indicated above, the scheme for the Governor-General’s responsibilities and 
powers will bo applicable in all respects to the Governor in relation to his Ministers 
and Legislature, with the following modifications : In the provinces there Will be no 
category exactly corresponding to the Reserved Departments of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, though analogous arrangements are intended in order to provide for the admi¬ 
nistration of frontier areas in certain Provinces which, from the primitive nature of 
their populations and their general characteristics, will have to be excluded from 
the normal operation of the Constitution. With this exception, the Governor’s 
special powers will flow from, and be expressed as being required in order to enable 
him to discharge his “special responsibilities” only. 

47. As regards the “special responsibilities” of the Governors, these will be 
identical with those indicated in the case of the Governor-General, save that the 
first item on the list will necessarily bo confined in scope to the Province, or any 
part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor-General, to India as 
a whole. Special responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces will 
not be imposed on the Governor. On the other hand, in the case of the Governors, 
it will be necessary to add to the list of ‘‘special responsibilities” an item 
relating to the execution of orders passed by the Governor-General, jis the 
Governor-General is to be charged with the general Buperintendcnce of the actions 
of Governors in exercise of their “special responsibilities”, and if, ns has already 
been proposed, he is himself to have imposed upon him a “special responsibility’’ 
for the prevention of grave menace to peace and tranquillity throughout the country, 
it follows that he must bo in a position to ensure that his instructions to a Gover¬ 
nor are acted upon ; and consequently that the Governor must be in a position to 
act otherwise than on his Ministers’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the 
Governor-General’s instruotions.t Finally, it will be neees.sary to impose upon the 
Governor a “special responsibility” for the administration of certain excluded areas, 
if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of excluded areas 
involve their classification into two entegories, one of which would be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Governor, while the other is made subject to Ministerial 
control, but with an over-riding power in the Governor obtained in the matter 
explained in earlier paragraphs through his “special responsibility.” 

The special responsibilities dealt with in this paragraph have been discussed and 
reported on by the Round 3’able Conference at its third session. Apprebension was 
expressed by some members at the first Round Table Conference that grave danger 
to the peace and tranquillity of a Province might develop if the internal administra¬ 
tion and discipline of the police were not secured ; but this matter was not discussed 
at the third Round Table Conference in relation to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor. His Majesty’s Government propose to deal with it by inserting in the 
Instrument of the Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close con¬ 
nection between his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administration and discipline of the police. 

48. The division of legi.s]ative powers between Centre and Provinces would no 
longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor-General of 
the power to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial matters and this 
power will now be conferred on Governors also, for the double purpose indicated 
in paragraph 40. 

The Provincial Legislature 

49. The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix III, The allocation of seats and method of election for the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) is in accordance with the provisions contained 
in what is generally referred to as His Majesty's Government's Communal Award of 
the 4th. August last (Cmd. 4,147-1932). The only modifications made are the adap- 

* With Berar, subject to the approval of conditions which are under discussion 
with His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

•j- See also paragraph 55 of Introduction. 
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tatiOD of the figures necessary in view of the subsequent decision to establish Orissa 
as a separate Province and an alteration in respect of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes made in the circumstances explained below. This Award was given 
by His Majesty’s Government in order to remove the obsracle to further progress in 
the framing of a Constitution which was presented by the failure of communities in 
India themselves to reach agreement on the subject of the method and quota of 
representation of communities in the Provincial Legislatures. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Award pledged themselves not to vary their 
recommendations to parliament on this subject save with the mutual agreement of 
the communities affected and themselves to take no part in any negotiations initiated 
by the communities with a view to revision of their decision. One such variation 
has been made namely in respect to the arrangements for the representation 
of the Depressed ClasHe.s and tho rest of the Hindu community. 

His Majesty’s Government stated in their Award that modification of the com¬ 
munal electoral arrangements might be made after ten years with the assent of the 
communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable means would have to 
be devised. 

The members of the Provincial Jjegislative Assemblies will be in all oases elected, 
and no officials will be eligible for election. In three Provinces* the Legislature will 
be bicameral; in the remainder it will consist of a single Chamber. But provision 
is made in the Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, subject to restriction, an Upper 
Chamber where it exists may be abolished, or created where it does not exist. The 
powers of Provincial Upper Chambers will not be coextensive with those Lower 
Chamber. 


The Provincial franchise 

50. Delaits of the fraiiehise proposed in tho case of the various Provincial Legis¬ 
latures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise for Federal 
Legislature, it_ should be emphasised (bat pending the preparation of an electoral 
roll the qualifications proposed are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms 
and that modifications of detail may bo found necessary on various points once the 
preparation of the roll is undeitaken. The franchise in question is essentially based 
on property, supplemented by an educational qualification common to men and wo¬ 
men alike : by a qualification for women in respect of property held by a husband ; 
by provision directed to secure an cleotoi’ato of approximately 10 per cent, of tho 
population of the Scheduled Castest (hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in each 
province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage of enfranchisement 
is in the neighbourhood of 9 per cent, only, and in the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, where tho numbers of the Scheduled Castes arc negligible ; and by provi¬ 
sion of a special electorate for the seats proposed to be reserved for the representa¬ 
tion of Commerce, Labour and other special interests. Registration of claimants in 
respect of an educational qualification or of a woman qualified in respect of her hus¬ 
band’s property will, at any rate for the first two elections, be on (application by the 
potential voter only}? The ratio of women to men electors will be approximately 1 to 
7 as compared with approximately 1 to 21 at the present time, 

51. A precise statement of the numerical effect to the electoral qualifications pro¬ 
posed cannot be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral roll. Bo far 
as can be judged, however, these proposafs, if accepted, would, in the typical case of 
Bengal, enfranchise some millions, or some 16 per cent, of a total population of 
60 millions. In the case of Bombay, tho uereonlage to be enfranchised would pro¬ 
bably be rather higher than in Bengal; in Madras and the United Provinces it would 
be approximately the same ; in all other provinces it would bo substantially lower, 
the lowest figure being reached in the case of Bibar and Orissa, with an electorate of 
some 2^ millions or about 9 per cent ot the lot.al population. The general effect 
of acceptance of tho proposals in question over all the Governors’ Provinces would 
be an electorate in tho neighbourhood of 14 per cunt of tho total population, or some 
27 per cent of the adult population. 


-Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

tThe Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
the enumerated in Appendix VIll. 

§See Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3. 
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A separate franchise will bo devised for the two new provinces ofISind and Orissa. 
In the ease of Bind the franchise in question will probably be Bubstantially identical 
in (teneral character (subject to allowance for certain differences in local conditions) 
with that proposed for Bombay. The new province of Orissa will be formed by 
accretions from the Ucntral Provinces and Madras, as well as from the present pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, and while the franchise will probably generally resemble 
that proposed for Bihar and Orissa, modifications of greater or lesser importance may 
in consequence be iicccHsary in thi.s case. 

Relations between ihe Federation and the Uniis 
Powers of Federal ami Prooincial Leyislature 

.52. The conception of Federation and of the consequential change in provincial 
status commonly denoted by the expression “Provincial autononiy ’ will necessitate 
a complete departure from the existing system of concurrent jurisdictions, that is to 
say, there will be a statutory demarcation between the legislative compctenco of the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures rcBpectively, and the assignment to each of an 
exclusive field of competence which the other will not be permitted, save to the 
extent indicated below, to invade. 

53i Following the practice of other federal constitutions, the respective legislative 
fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in terms of subjects which 
will be scheduled to the Constitution Act. But while it will be possible to assign to 
the P'ederation and to the Provinces respectively a number of matters over which 
they can appropriately be charged with exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination 
has shown that this method euiinot without inconvenience be so employed ns to 
exhaust the entire field of potential governmental activity and (hat there are some mat¬ 
ters in respect of which, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary 
variation of detail to meet the local conditions of the Povinces is no less necessary. 
It will consequently bo necessary to schedule certain subjects whereon both Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact nature and effect 
of which will be seen from paragraphs 111, 112 and 114 of the Proposals. 

Illustrative lists of the exclusively Federal, exclusively Provineial. and “concurrent” 
subjects, which do not purport to be complete or final, are appended, ( Appendix 

54. Certain matters will be placed outside the competence altogether of both 
Federal and Provincial Legislalnrcs, namely, legislation affecting the Bovereign or the 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British 
India, the law of British nationality, the Annv Act, the Air Force Act and the 
Naval Discipline Act and the Constitution Act itself. As regards Ihe Army, Air 
force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legislalnrcs will be debarred from legis- 
Jating in such a way as to interfere with the operation of these Acts in so far as 
they operate in India, while at the same time it is intended to preserve the existing 
powers* of the Central Legislature ir. India to extend the provisions of those Acts 
with or without modification to members of forces raised in India. Apart from a 
complete exclusion of jurisdiction in regard to these matters it is proposed to place 
upon the competence of the new Legislatures a limitation taking the form familia¬ 
rised by the provisions of the existing Act, whereby the tyOvernor-Qeneral’s—_ in 
some cases the Governor’s—previous sanction to the introduction of certain specified 
classes of measures will be required. The proposed elassificatiou for this purpose 
will be found set out iii paragraphs 119 and 120 of the Proposals. It will, of course, 
be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by Ihe Governor-General or by a 
Governor or of his prior consent to the introduction of a measure under this Pro¬ 
posal is not to be taken as tittering his judgment, when the time comes, if the mea¬ 
sure is passed, for his decision as to the grant or withholding of his assent or the 
reservation of the measure for the signification of Ills Majesty’s pleasure. 

One further specific limitation on the powers of the Legislature which has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 29 should be referred to again in the present 
context, namely, the provisions proposed which will render ^dlra vires certain forms 
of discriminatory legislation. 


* As provided in section'177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air Force Act, 
and as regards the Naval Discipline Act, in section Gfi of the Government of India 
Act. 
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56. The adminiistralive relations between the Federal Government and the Units 
are dealt with in paragraphs 125—129 of the Proposals, Provision is made in para¬ 
graph 125 of the Proposals for securing not only that due effect is given within 
the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which apply to them, but also that 
the Provincial Governments shall give effect to directions issued by the Federal 
Government in relation to any matter which affects the administration of a Federal 
subject in the executive sphere of the Province. The latter provision will cover all 
classes of Federal subjects including those administered by the Reserved Department, 
In the latter class of subjects direetioas will of course be isssued by the Governor- 
General. 

Allocation of revenues belieecn the Federation and the Units 

56. It is intended that the division of resources between the Federation and the 
Units should be in accordance vvjth the following sebemc 'The method of treatment 
of taxes on income, which is of special importance, is described separatoly below. 
The lists that follow are not intended to be cxhausiiye, but to indicate only the 
njore impoitauL Iiciids. ( Foi' fuller lists see Ijogislativo yditdiilcB in Appendix \l)i 


iSources of Revenue. Powers of legislation. Allocution of revenue. 


Import Duties (except on salt) ; 
Contributions from Railways 
and receipts from other I'c- 
deral commercial underta¬ 
kings ; Coinage profits of Re¬ 
serve Bank. 


j I'lxclnsively federal. 
:: ’ 


Export Duties ; ''Salt Dulios; 
Tobacco Excise ; Other 
cise Duties except those 
alcoholic liquors, drugs 
narcotics. 


-ies; \ 

Ex- f 
on y E 
and \ 


Terminal taxes 
passengers; 
duties. 


on goods and'l 
Certain stamp > 


Land Revenue 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Narcotics 

Stamps (with certain exceptions) 

Forests and other Provincial 
commercial undertakings. 

Miscellaneous sources of revenue 
at present enjoyed by the 
provinces. 






Exoluiiivcly federal, 


Exelubivily Itder.Tl. 


Exelusively provincial. 


Exclusively federal 


Federal, with power to 
assign a share ( or the 
whole ) to Units. 


Provincial with power to 
(he Federation to ira- 
posea federal surcharge. 


Exelusively provincial. 


Sources of taxaeiou not specified in any schedule will be provincial, but the Cjo- 
vernor-Gcncral will bo empowered, after the consult,atioo with Federal and Provin¬ 
cial Ministers of their representatives, to declare in his discretion that any unspecified 
sources of taxation should be federal. 

,57. Taxes on income will be dealt with as follows : 

Corporation taxi' will be entirely federal. Federating States will contribute under 
this bead after 10 years. All legislation regarding other taxes on income except 
agricultural income will be federal, {subject to the right mentioned below of Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures to impose Provincial surebarges). Receipts from such taxation on 
officers in Federal service, and tax attributable to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
or other Federal areas will accrue to Federal rcvenucB. The remaining net proceeds 
other than receipts from the Federal surcharges mentioned below, will be divided 

* In the ease of export duty on jute, at least half the net proceeds must be 
assigned to the producing units. 

T There is at present in force in British India a super-tax on profits of compa¬ 
nies which is usually referred to as Corporation tax. 
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between the Federation and the Governors’ Provinces, * per cent, being assigned to 
the former and the remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can be 
made as to the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces 
(and the basis on which tax will bo attributable in Chief Commissioners’ Provinces) it 
wdl be n-cessiiry to complete further technical investigation which is now proceeding. 
It is intended that percentage x should be not less than 23 per cent, and not more 
than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial revenues 
as well as Federal revenues is to be introduced by leave of the Governor-General 
given in his discretion after consubiiig the Federal Ministry and Provincial 
Ministries. 

The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges ou taxes on 
income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the Federation. Federating States 
will contribute to the federal revenue a proportionate amount. 

If, however, at the time when the Oonstitulioii comes into force any protion of 
special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 are still in opera¬ 
tion, these will be deemed to be Federal surcharges lint without liability on federa¬ 
ting States to make any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own legislation, 
surcharges on taxes on personal income of residents in the Province, the net pro¬ 
ceeds going to the Province. Oollcction would be carried out by Federal agency. 
It is intended that an upper limit for such surcharges should be imposed, fixed at 
12}4 per cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at any time, exclusive of 
federal surcharges. 

58. _ It is anticipated that in the early years of the Federation, before there has 
been time to develop new sources of taxatiou (in particular Federal excises), the 
above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation with inadequate 
resources. It is accordingly intended to adopt a transitory provision by which 
Federation can retain for itself n block amount out of the proceeds of income-tax 
distributable to the Provinces. This amount would be unchanged for three years, 
and would diminish annually over the next seven years, so as to bo extinguished at 
the end of ten years. This amount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned 
below. 

Power will bo given to the Governor-General in his discretion, but after consulta¬ 
tion with the Governments concerned, to suspend the programme of reduction if in 
his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger the financial stability 
and credit of F'cderatioii. 

59. It it also anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit under the propo¬ 
sed Scheme. The North-West Frontier Province will (as now) require a contribution 
from the Centre in view of its special position. The new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa will be able to start as entirely Hclf-supporting uDit.s. Some of the existing 
Provinces, notably Assam, arc likely to need assistance at least for a time. It is 
intended that those Provinces should receive subventions from Federal revenues. 
These subventions may be either permanent or terminable after a period of 
years, 

60. It will be ncccssaiy at an late a stage as possible before the new Constitution 
actually comes into operation to review in the light of the then financial and 
economic conditions the probable financial position of both the Federation and 
the Provinces. The Goveriiineiit of India and the Provincial Governments will of 
course bo closely associated with any enquiry for this purpose. It is only in the 
light of such review that it will be possible to seltlo such matters as the amounts 
and periods of the Provincial subventions, the percentage of taxes on income to be 
permanently allocated to the Centre, and the amount to be retained by the Federa¬ 
tion temporarily out of the normal I’roviiicial share of taxes ou income. It is 
accordingly proposed that the determination of such matters should bo by Orders in 
Council, the drafts of which ivould be laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
approval. 

His Majesty's Government attach the highest importance to securing to the 
Federation adequate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulfiment or liabilities, upon which must depend the credit of India 
as a whole. 

A possibility which cannot bo dismissed from consideration is that economic and 
financial conditions might ou the eve of the inauguration of the new Constitution 
be such as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federation and the Provin- 
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ciftl Governments at the outset of their careers with the necessary resources to en¬ 
sure their solvency. If after the review contemplated above, the probability of such 
a sitution should be disclosed it would obviously be necessary to reconsider the 
position and it might, inter alia, be necessary to revise the Federal P'inanco scheme 
contemplated in these Proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already made at 
the end of paragraph 32, 

Gl. The introduction of any scheme for Federal Finance is complicated by the 
existence of “contributions’' paid by certain Indian Ictates to the Crown and by 
"imrannities’’ which many of the States enjoy in respect of certain heads of prospec¬ 
tive Federal revenue as, for example, sea customs, salt, posts and telegraphs. A 
full description of the very complex position will be found in the Report of the 
Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) Crad. 4103-32, It is proposed that 
the Crown should transfer the “contributions”, so long as these are received, to 
Federal Revenues, The intention is that these “contributions” should be aoblished 
by a process of gradual reduction pari passu with the gradual reduction of the block 
amount retained by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax 
described in paragraph 58 above™ Abolition cannot however be effected by a uniform 
process. The position of each State requires separate treatment depending on the 
existence of “immunities”, since it is not iiitendetl to remit “contributions” save in 
so far as they are in excess of a still existing “immunity”. Provision for the 
treatment of “contributions” on these lines will be made in the States' Instruments 
of Accession. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in the Indiiia States 
Enquiry Committee’s Report, that as a counterpart to the remission of “contribu¬ 
tion”, credit should be giveu to certain States which ceded territory to the Crown 
under circumstances somewhat analogous to those in which other States agreed to 
pay “contributions”, the basis for determining the amount of such credits being the 
net revenues of the territories at the time of cession. Provision for such credits 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a 
Tribunal or other machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immuni¬ 
ties (especially those subjects to cousiderabte tiuctuations) where these have to be 
assessed from time to time for the purpose of setting them off against “contribu¬ 
tions”, or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The Judioathre—JV/c Federal Court 

63. lu a Constitution created by the federation of a number of Separate political 
units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Central Legislature and 
Executive on the one hand and the Legislature and Executive of the federal units 
on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised as an essential element. 
Such a Court is, in particular, needed to interpret authoritatively the Federal Cons¬ 
titution itself. The ultimate decision on questions concerning the respective spheres 
of the Federal, Provincial and State authorities is also most conveniently entrusted 
10 a Tribunal independent of Federal, Provincial and State Governments and such 
a Tribunal will, in any event, be required in order to prevent the mischief which 
might otherwise arise if the various High Courts and Slate Courts interpreted the 
Constitution in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 

63. It is proposed that the Federal Court should have both an original and an 
appellate iurisdiciion. Its original jnrisdict'On uill bo to determine jusliciable dispute 
between the Federation and any Federal unit or between any two or more Federal 
units, involving the interpretation of the Conetitntion Act or any rights or obliga¬ 
tions arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction will extend to (he determination 
of appeals from any High Court or State Court on quesiions, between whomsoever 
they may arise, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights 
or obligations arising (hereunder. In order to guard against frivolous and vexatious 
appeals, it is proposed that, unless the value of the subject matter in dispute exceed 
in a specified sum, an appeal will only lie with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court or State Court concerned. It is proposed that an 
appeal shall lie without leave to the .Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from 
a decision of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majesty in (Council grants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal will be 
allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the King iu Council in any 
case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal Court. 
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G4. On the analogy of the jurisdiKtion conferred on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, by Section 4 of the Judicial Goramittco Act, 1833, the Governor- 
General will ba empowered in hia diacretion to refer to the Federal Court any 
justiciable matter on which it ia, in hia opinion, expadient to obtain the opinion of 
the Court. 

05. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief .Justice and a specified number of 
Judges, who will be appointed by the Crown and will hold office during good beha¬ 
viour. But power will be taken to increase this number in both Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature to present an address to the Governor-General praying that His Majesty may 
1)0 pleased to do so. 

Supreme Court 

00. But though a Federal Cnirt, with power and jurisdiction such a.s those 
indicated, is a naoessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by those 
proposals, Indian opinion is far from nnanimoii.s as to the nccea.sity—or at ail events 
as to the immediate necessity—for a Supreme Court of Appeal. The jurisdiction of 
such a Court, were it established, would necessarily bo limited to British India, and 
its functions rvould he, within the limits assigned to it, to act as a final Court of 
Appeal in India from the decisions of the Provincial High Courts on matters other 
than those—mainly constitutional—which will fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Ferleral Court. With such a Court in existence, there would bo good reason for 
limiting the right of appeal from Indian High Courts to the .Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council nnd thereby mitigating some of the grounds for dissatisfaction 
which arise from the delays, etrpense and inconveniences necessarily involved in the 
prosecution of appeals before so distant a tribunal. On the other hand, there is 
strong support for the view that a Supreme Court for India would be an unneces¬ 
sary and nninstifiablo expense and that it would be dillicnlt to find, in addition to 
the Judges required for the Federal Court and the Provincial High Courts, a body 
of judicial _ talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence ■. there is, 
moreover, difference of opinion as to whether such a Court, if established, should be 
separate from the Federal Court or should be constituted as a Division of that 
Court. In these circurastancos His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the 
right course^ is to empower the Federal Legislature to .setup such a Court if and 
when there is aufReient unanimity of view on these and other questions to enable 
legislation for this purpose to be promoted, but that the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Court should none the loss be laid down by the Constitution Act on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 103—167 of the Proposals. 

Thk Becurtary of Stath’s Advisers 

67. His Majesty’s Government do not regard a Council of the kind which has 
Ijcen associated with tho Secretary of State for India since the Crown took over the 
aflairs of the East India Company in 1858 as any longer necessary in, or appropriate 
to, the condition of the now Oon.stit,ntion. They arc satisfied, however, that the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Slate will remain such ns to make it imperative 
that he should have at his disposal a smalt body of carefully selected advisers to 
supplement the assistance which in common with other Ministers he will derive from 
the permanent stall of his Department. 

68. '‘The Secretary of State in Council of India” as a statutory corporation 

which alone can be plaintill or defendant in any litigation instituted by, or against, 
any Governmental authority in India, and in whose name .alone can be executed any 
contract or assurance entered into by any Government in India, is a conception 
which is manifestly incompatible alike with Provincial self-government nnd with a 
responsible Federal Government ; and tho present power of veto possessed by the 
Council of India over all expenditure form the revenue of India is no 
less incompatible with tho constitutional nirangements outlined in 
paragraphs 5 to 11 of this Introduction. The Proposals, theicfore, 

contemplate the vesting ni the Crown on behalf of the Federal Executive and the 
Provincial Executives respectively of all property now held in the name of the 
Crown which i.s required for their respective purposes, and these authorities will be 
endowed with the right to enter into all contracts and assurances necessary for the 
performance of their functions with the right to sue .md the liability to be sued in 
respect of any claims arising in their several spheres of authority. It will at the 
same time be necessary to preserve tho existing rights of suit against the 

Secretary of State in this country in respect ofany claims arising out of obligations 
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undertaken by the Secretary of State in Council before, and subsisting at the date 
of, the inauguration of the Federation, and to place upon the Federal Government 
an obligation to implement any judgment or award arising therefrom, whether by 
the provision of funds or otherwise. 

69. As regards the Secretary of State’s Council, it is proposed to enable him to 
appoint not less than three or more than six advisers ( at least two of whom must 
have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years,) to hold office for five 
years. The Secretary of State will be free to consult these advisers, either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, as he may think fit. Hut he will be required not only to con¬ 
sult them, but to obtain the concurrence of a majority of them on the draft of any 
Rules regulating the Public Services in India, and in the disposal of any appeal to 
him permitted by the Constitution from any member of those Services ( sec para¬ 
graph 179 of Proposals). 

The Penue Services 

70. The main divisions of the Public Services in India arc 

(1) The All-India Services; 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

(3) The Central Services, Classes I and 11. 

Officers of the All-India Services serve chiefly in the Provinces, but they are 
liable to serve anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under the 
Government of India arc held by them. These All-India Services include the 
following 

(i) The Indian Civil Services ; 

(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(til) The Indian Forest Service ; and 

(iv) The Indian Service of Engineers. 

On the transfer of their fields of service to Ministerial control on the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, recruitment will cease for Nos. (iii) and (iv). 

The Provincial Services cover the whole field of civil administratioo of the Pro¬ 
vinces in the middle and lower grades. Members of these services are appointed by 
the Provincial Governments. 

Some of the more important of the Central Services arc 

(1) The Railway Services ; 

(2) The Indian Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service ; 

(3) The Imperial Customs Service. 

Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all these 
Services. 

71. All persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain im¬ 
portant rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from the Service by ahy 
authority subordinate to the Secretiiry of State in Council; their pay is protected 
from the vote of the Legislatures; and they have an ultimate right of appeal 
to the Secretary of State in Council against all iraportant disciplinary measures taken 
in India also in respect of their principal conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons appoin¬ 
ted by the_ Secretary of State after the commencement of the Constitution Act with 
the exception^ of the right to retire under the regulations for premature retirement ■ 
this right it is proposed to give only to officers appointed to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police up to the time when a decision is taken on the result of the en- 
qui^ indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they may not 
have been appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have also rights for the pre- 
servation of which he i8 responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is also made for continued 'recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Department 

Provision is also made for securing that all persons appointed by the Seerkary 
of State in Council or the Secretary of State are employed in India on work of the 
kind for which their recruitment has been considered esseotial, 

At the expiry of five years from the commencement of (the Constitution Act a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police, and the Governments in India will be associated 
with tht enquiry. The decision on the results of the enquiry will rest with His 
40 
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Majest^’a Government and will be aabject to the approval of both Housea of Parlia¬ 
ment. PendioR the decision on this enquiry the present ratio of British to Indian 
recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the superior 
Medical and Railway services is under examination. Ilia Majesty’s Government 
hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the .Joint Select 
Committee. 

73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now contribute, 
His Majesty’s Government consider that it must be recognised that assets constitute 
in all cases a definite debt liability of the Government of India and are the pro- 
fwrty of the subscribers. In these circumstances they are examining a proposal for 
the adoption of a new financial procedure in relation to these funds, wiih a view 
to building up gradually separate sterling funds. If snch a scheme should prove to 
be practicable, it will, of course, be necessary to consult members of the Services 
regarding it before any such scheme would probably neeessif'>te certain statutory 
provisions not covered by the prmnt Proposals. Bfis Majesty s Government hope 
to be in a position to submit their recommendations on this subject later to the 
.Toint Select Committee. 

The Statotoey Railway Board 

74. There is one matter of importance which these Proposals do not cover, 
namely, the arrangemenes to be made for the administration of the Railway under 
the Federal Government. His Majesty’s Government consider that it will be essential 
that, while the Federal Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a gene¬ 
ral control over railway policy, the actual control of the administration of the State 
^ilways in India_ (including those worked by Companies) .should be placed by the 
Constitution Act iu the hands ot a Statutory Body so composed and with such 
powers as will ensure that it is in a position to perform its duties upon business 
principles and without being subject to political interfeicnce. With such a 
Statutory Body in existence it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights 
as the Indian Railway Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have 
access to the Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if they desire, to 
proceed to arbitration. His Majesty’s Government are in consultation with the 
Government of India on the questions of principle and detail which require settlement 
before a satisfactory scheme can be devised to carry out these purposes. 

FnNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a series of declarations 
commonly described as a statement of “Fundamental Rights’’ which would be 
dewgned to secure either the community in general or to specified sections of it, 
ngbts or immunities to which importance is attached, has been much discussed 
during^ the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. Ilis Majesty’s Government 
see serious objections to giving statutory expression to any large range of declarations 
of this character, but they are satisfied that certain provisions of this kind such, 

respect due to personal liberty and rights ‘of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office, regardless of difference of caste, religion, etc., can 
appropriately, and should, find a place in the Constitution Act, 

His Majesty’s Government think it probable that occasions may be found in 
connectiM with the inaugurations of the new Constitution for a pronouncement 
"5 the Sovereign, and in that event, they think it may well be found expedient 
numbly to submit for His Majesty’s considerations that such a pronouncement 
advantageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in 
this connection which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. 

CoNcxrsiON 

„ His Majesty’s Government are fully aware that the actual drafting of the 
constitution Bill and the consequent repeal of the existing Government of India 
Act, will raise a number of other questions—some of importance—which these 
rroposals do not coyer, for instance, provisions will be required for an Auditor- 
General, for the establishment of the Secretary of State, and for various other 
tuftiterA WDicu the existiDg Act at present embraces and which may, or may not 
require perpetuation in the Act which takes its place. 

March 15, 19S3. 



The Proposals 

_ 1. The general principle underlying all these proposals is that all powers apper¬ 
taining or incidental to the government of India and all rights, authority and 
jurisdiction possessed in that country—whether flowing from His Majesty’s soverei¬ 
gnty over the territories of British India, or derived from treaty, usage, sufferance 
or otherwise in relation to other territories—are vested in the Crown and are esercis- 
able by and in the name of the King Emperor. (See paragraph 9 of Introduction ) 

Paut I. THE FEDEBATION-f?enerat 

2. The Federation of India will be a union between the Governors’ Provinces 
and those Indian States whose Eulers signify their desire to accede'to the Federation 
by a formal Instrument of Accession. I5y this Instrument the Ruler will transfer 
to the Crown for the purposes of the Federation his powers and jurisdiction in res¬ 
pect of those matters which he is willing to recognise as federal matters ; and the 
powers and jurisdiction so transferred will thereafter be exercised on behalf of the 
Federation and in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the 
Governor-General, the Federal 'Legislature, the Federal Court (with an appeal there¬ 
from to His Majesty in CounciU and such other Federal organs as the institution 
Act may create. But in the case of every State which accedes, the powers and juris¬ 
diction of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of its Euler 
will be strictly co-terminous with the powers and jurisdiction transferred to the 
Crown by the Ruler himself and defind in his Instrument of Accession. 

_3. Except to the extent to which the Ruler of a State has transferred his powers and 
jurisdiction, wheter by his Instrument of Accession or otherwise—and, in the case 
of a State which has not acceded to the Federation, in all respects—the relations of 
the State will be with the Crown represented by the Viceroy, and not with the 
Crown represented by the Governor-General as executive head of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Accordingly, all powers of the Crown in relation to the States which are at 
present exercised by the Governor-General in Council, other than those which fall 
within the Federal sphere, will after Federation be exercised by the Viceroy as the 
Crown’s representative. 

4, The Feder.^tion will be brought into existence by the issue of a Proclamation 
by His Majesty declaring that on a date to be appointed in the Prolamation the 
existing nine “Governors’ Provinces’’, with Sind and Orissa (which will be constitu¬ 
ted as new and separate Governors’ Provinces), are to be united in a Federation of 
India with such Indian States as have acceded or may accede to the Federation ; but 
the Proclamation will not be issued until— 

(a) His Majesty has received intimation that the Rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to no 
less than half the scats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
have signified their desire to accede to the Federation ; and 

(J) Both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty pray¬ 
ing that such a Proclamation may be issued. 

5. The authority of the Federation will, without prejudice to the extra-territorial 
powers of the Federal Legislature (see paragraph 111), extend to the Governors’ 
Provinces, to the acceding States, (subject to the limitations mentioned in paragraph 
B), and to those areas in British India which are administered by Chief Commission¬ 
ers—namely, the Provinces of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, British Baluchistan and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. These Provinces (with one exception) will be 
directly subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and Legislature. 

In the case of British Baluchistan special provision will be made whereby the 
Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of this Province 
(see paragraphs 57—58). Expenditure required for British Baluchistan will not bo 
subject to the vote of the Federal Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers. 

The Settlement of Aden is at present a Chief Commissioner’s Province. The 
future arrangements for the Settlement are, however, under consideration and 
accordingly no proposals in respect of it arc included in this document. 
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The Federal Executive 

6. The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme command of 
the Military, Naval and Air Forces in India will be exercisable on the King’s behajf 
by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but His 
Majesty may appoint a Commnnder-in-Chief to exercise in relation to those Forces 
Bouch powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor-General.* 

7. The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a State- 
member of the Federation only to such powers and jurisdiction falling within the 
Federal sphere ns the Euler has transferred to the King. 

8. The Governor-General will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers of His 
Majesty foot being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor- 
General to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor-General 
will act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by 
the Ki^. 

9. The draft of the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions (including the 
drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His 
Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, or omission from, the 
Instructions. 

10. The Goyernor-Generars salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances 
of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in Council; none of 
these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


administration of 
and Ecclesiastical 


The Working of the Federal Executiee 

11. The Governor-General will himself direct and control the 
certain Departments of State—namely, Defence, External Affairs 
Affairs. 

12. In the administration of those Reserved Departments, the Governor-General 
will be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will bo appointed jry the 
Governor-General, and whose salaries and con litions of service will be prescribed by 
Order in Council, 

13. E’er the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the exercise 
of powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act for the government of the 
Feaeration, other than powers connected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 
11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. 
The Ministers will be chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as 
Members of the Council and will hold office during his pleasure. The persons ap¬ 
pointed Ministers must be,'or become within a stated period, members of one or other 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

14. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General will bo enjoined 
inter alia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following man¬ 
ner, that is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to <mm- 
raand the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those persons (including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities and representatives of 
the States-raembers of the Federation) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. 

15. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by Act of the Federal Legislature, but, until the Federal Legislature other¬ 
wise determines, their number and their salaries will be such as the Governor-General 
determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term 
office. 


of 


*It follows from this that broadly speaking where the words “Governor-General” 
are used without the added words “in his discretion” or “at his discretion”, the 
Federal Government is meant, in the case of the Reserved Departments, however, 
the Governor-General being himself the responsible executive. A corresponding 
meaning attaches to the word “Governor” in the case of the provincial executive. 
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16. The Governor-General Avill whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his 
Council of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with his Minis¬ 
ters, to make in his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite to regulate 
the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its con¬ 
duct, and for the transmission to himself and to his Counsellors in the Reserved 
Departments, and to the Financial Adviser, of all such information as he may direct. 

17. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, but after con¬ 
sultation with his Ministers, to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him in the dis¬ 
charge of his “special responsibility” for financial matters—see next paragraph—and 
also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek his advice. The 
Financial Adviser will be responsible to the Governor-General and will hold office 
during his pleasure; his salary will be fixed by the Governor-General and will not 
be subject to the vote of the Legislature, 

18. Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments (para¬ 
graph 11) the Governor-General in administering the government of the Federation 
will be declared to have a “special responsibility” in respect of— 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the P'ederation ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(d) the securitig to the members of the Public Services of any rights pro¬ 
vided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; 

(e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any Department under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General. 

It will be for the Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any of 
the “special responsibilities” here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

19. If in any ease in which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a special 
responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering such advice 
as has been given him by his Ministers, that the due discharge of his responsibility 
BO requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks fit but in so acting he 
will be guided by any directions which may be contained in his Instruments of 
Instructions. 

20. The Governor-General, in administering the departments under his own direc¬ 
tion and control, in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility, snd 
in exercising any discrcticia vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in accor¬ 
dance with such directions, if any, not being directions inconsistent with anything in 
hie Instructions, as may be given to him by a principal Secretary of State. 

21. The Governor-General’e Instrument of InstructioDB will accordingly contain 
inter alia provision on the following lines.;— 

“In matters arjsing in the Departments which you direct and control on your own 
responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is by law committed to your 
direction, it is Our will and pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers 
by law conferred upon you in such manner as you may judge right and expedient 
for the good Government of the Federation, subject, however, to such directions as 
yoii^ may from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

‘Tn matters arising out of the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you 
for the purposes of the government of the federation other than those specified 
in the preceding paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you should, in the 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you, bo guided by the advice of your 
Ministers, unless so to be guided would, in yonr judgment, be inconsistent with 
the fulfilmeiit of your special responsibility for any of the matters in respect of 
which a special responsibility is by law committed to you ; in which case it is Our 
will and pleasure that you should notwithstanding your Ministers’ advice, act in 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in such manner as you judge 
requisite for the fulfilment of your special responsibilities, subject, however, to such 
directions as you may from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secre¬ 
taries of State”." 


" For other matters to be included in the Instrument of Instructions, see 
paragraph 14 of the proposals and paragraph 23 of the Introduction. 
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The Federal Legislaidbe— 0«ncraZ 

23. The Federal Legislature will consist of the King represented by the Governor 
General and two Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and the House of 
Assembly, and will be summoned to meet for the first time not later than a date 
to be specified in the Proclamation establishing tho Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature wiii be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 

23. Power to summon, and appoint places for the meeting of the Chamber to 
prorogue them, to dissolve them either separately or simultaneously will be vested 
in the Governor General at his discretion, subject to the requirement that they shall 
meet at least once in every year and that not more than twelve months shall inter¬ 
vene between the end of one'session and the commencement of the next. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 

24. Each Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. 

25. A member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak but not 
to vote in the Chamber of which ho is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex officio an additional member of both Chambers for ail 
purpose except the right of voting. 

The Composition of the Chamber 

26. The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor-General’s Coun- 
8eller8,_ of not mote than 260 members, of whom 150 will be elected from British 
India in the manner indicated in Appendix I,* not more than 100 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of States,f and not more than ten (who shall not be oflicials) will be 
nominated by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

27. A member of the Council of State will be required to be at least 30 years of 
age _ (this age limit not, however, being applicable to the Ruler of a State) and a 
British subject or a Ruler, or subject of an Indian State, and to possess certain pres¬ 
cribed property qualifications, or to have been at some previous date a member of 
the Indian Legislature or of the Federal I^egislature, or to possess qualifications to 
bo prescribed by the Government of the State or Province which he represents with 
a view to conferring qualification upon persons who have rendered distinguished 
public service. 

28. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case of a British 
Indian elected representative, by election (so long as communal representation is 
retained as a future of tho constitution) by those members of the body by which he 
was elected who are members of the community to which the vacating member belongs, 
and in the case of an appointed or nominated member, by a fresh appointment or 
nomination. 

29. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Governor-General’s Counsellors, of 
not more than 375 members, of whom 250 will be elected to represent constituencies 
in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and not more than 126t 
will be appointed by the Rulers of States. 

30. A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

31. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the case of an elected 
member, by the same method as that prescribed in Appendix II for the election 
of the vacating member, and, in the case of an appointed member, by fresh appoint¬ 
ment by the person by whom the vacating member was appointed. 

32. Only the Ruler of a State who has acceded to the Federation will be entitled 
to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, and any vacancies arising out of the operation of this restriction 
will for the time remain unfilled.f 


■"See paragraph 18 of Introduction. 
tSee paragraph 19 of Introduction. 

§The paragraph has reference to the allotment to States by paragraphs 26 and 29 
of ^Dot more than 100” and “not more than 125” seats in the Council of State and 
the House of Assembly respectively. Tho figures just quoted respresent the total 
number of seats which will be availaole to the States when they have all acceded to 
the Federation and the intention is that a seat seat allotted to an individul State 
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33. Every member of either Chamber will be required to make and eubacribe an 
oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat:— 

In the case of a representative of a State 

“I, A, B,, having been appointed a member of this Council, or Assembly, do 
solemnly swear (w affirm) that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to C, D,, I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance in my capacity as member of this Council or 
Assembly to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duey upon which I am about to enter”. 

In the case of a representative of British India— 

“I, A, B., having been elected,or nominated a member of this Council, or Assembly, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I will 
faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter”. 

34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of either 
Chamber 

(a) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor- 
General, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister ; 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt; 

Id) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election oflences ; 

(e) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a 
competent Court; 

but provision will be made that the last two disqualifications may be removed 
by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

(f) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal Government ; 
provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself involve 
this disqualification. 

35. A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is not 
qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to a penal^ of 
in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered in the High 
Court of the Province or State which the person in respect of whom the complaint 
is made represents by suit instituted with the consent of a Principal Law Officer of 
the Federation. 

36. Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders afi'ecting the Chamber there will 
be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature. No person will 
be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote in either 
Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of the procee¬ 
dings in either Chamber. 

37. The following matters connected with elections and elector procedure, in so 
far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in Council 

(a) The qualifications of electors ; 

(b) The clelimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) The method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(d) The filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid in 
draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections the 
Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act. But until the 
Federal Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practice or election 
offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will remain in force 
subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to be made by Order in 
Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisions to the requirements 
of the new Constitution. 


will remain unfilled unless and until that State has entered the Federation. Btatee 
under “mlnortiy administration” will necessarily be treated ns non-acceding States 
for this and other purposes. 
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Legialative Procedure 

38. Bills (other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) will 
be introduced in either Chamber. 

39. The Governor-General will be empowered, at his discretion, but subject to 

the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the King’s 

pleasure. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor- 

General to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message requesting its reconsidera¬ 
tion in whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may 
recommend. 

No Bill will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers either 
without amendment or with such aineudments only as are agreed to by both 
Chamber^ and has been assented to by the Governor-General, or, in the case of a 
reserved Bill, until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent. 

40. Any Bill assented to by the Governor-General will within twelve months bo 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of cfisagreemerit between the Chambers, the Governor-General 

will be empowered, in any case in which n Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 

within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without amendments, 
to summon the two Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reach- 
ing a decision on the Rill. The members present at a .Toint Session 
will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
iinelly left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend¬ 
ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at 
the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a nioney bill or in cases where in the Governor-General’s opinion 
the decision on a Bill cannot consistently with fulfilment of his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department or of any of his “special responsibilities,” be deferred, the 
Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to summon a ,Toint Session 
forthwith, 

42. In order to enable the Govenior-General to fiulfil the re^onsibilities imposed 
upon him personally 'for the administration of the Reserved Departments and his 
“special responsibilities,” he will be empowered at his discretion- 

fa) to present, or cause to bo presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and to declare 
by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having regard to bis responsibili¬ 
ties for a Reserved Department or, as the case may be, to any of his “special res¬ 
ponsibilities,” that the Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in 
the Message ; and 

(b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill .already introduced in either 
Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a stated date in n 
form specified in the Message. 

A bill which is the subject of such a Message will then bo considered or reconsi¬ 
dered by the Chambers, as the ease may require, and if, before the date specified, it 
is not passed by the two Chambers, in the form specified, the Governor-General will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor-General’s Act, either with 
or without any amendments made by either Chamber aher receipt of his Message. 

A Governor^Geueral’s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an 
Act of the Legislature, and will be subject to disallowance in the sa-ne manner, but 
the Governor-General’s competence to legislate under this provision will not extend 
beyond the competence of the Federal Legislature as defined by the Constitution. 

43. It will be made clear, by means of the enacting words of a Governor-Gene¬ 
ral 8 Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 
(see paragraph 22) that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor- 
General’s own responsibility. 

44. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor-General in his discre¬ 
tion, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed for in¬ 
troduction, or any clause thereof, or any araendraeut to a Bill moved or proposed, 
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would afifect the discharge of his “special responsibility” for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

45. A recommedation of the Governor-General will be required for any proposal 
in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt, or affect¬ 
ing or imposing any charge upon, public rcvcnues.t 

46. The Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure of the Federation, together with a statement of all proposals for the 
appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before 
both Clhambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and among the latter 
to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, items 
in the list in paragraph 49 marked with an asterisk) ; and 

(b) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor-General regard as necessary for 
the discharge of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

47. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals rela¬ 
ting to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 49. and proposals, (if 
any) made by the Governor-General in discharge of his special responsibilities, will 
be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the vote of the Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the total amount of the 
Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

48. The Demands as laid before the Assembly will thereafter be laid before the 
Council of State which will be empowered to rcimire, if a motion to that effect is 
moved on behalf of Government and accepted, that any Demand which had been 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before a joint session of both 
Chambers for final determination. 

49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenues, if they relate to the Heads of Ex¬ 
penditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber of Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both Chambers, except in 
the case of the salary and allowances of ithe Governor-General and of expenditure 
required for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in, and raising out of, its 
relation with the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are;— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service, and management of loans*; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* ; e^enditure required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General* ; of Ministers* ; of the 
Governor-General’s Counsellors*; of the Financial Adviser*; of Chief Commis¬ 
sioners* ; of the Governor-General’s personal and secretarial staff and of the staff of 
the Financial Adviser; 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments,§ for the discharge of the 
functions of the Crown in and arising out of its relations of Indian States; for or the 
discharge of duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of judges of the Federal or Superme Court or of Judicial Commissioners under the 
Federal Government* ; and expenditure certified by the Governor-General after 
consultation with his Ministers as required for the expenses of those Courts ; 


t'This paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Consti¬ 
tution Act throughout the British Empire:— 

“This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, whether 
payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided by Parliament 
unless recommended from the Crown.” 

*See as regards Defence expenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction. 

|See paragraph 39 of Introduction. 

41 
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(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and British Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members of 
Public Services, and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix VII, 
Part III), 

The Governor-General will be empowered to decide finally, and conclusively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expenditure does or does not 
fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

50. * At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor-General will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in paragragh 49 ; the appropriations so authenticated will be 
laid before both Chambers of the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor-General will be empowered 
to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the discharo 
of any of his special responsibilities, so however that the total amount authenticated 
under any Head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature 
under that Head in the Statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor-General will be sufficient authority for the 
due application of the sums involved. 

51. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclusive will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year, 

ProceiliLre in the Federal Legislature 

52. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legislature 
will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor-General will be empowered at his discre¬ 
tion after consultaton with the President, or Kpeakor, as the case may be, to make 
rules— 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct *01 business in, the Chamber 
in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting the administration of the Eeserved 
Departments or any other speoiil responsibilities with which he is charged , and 

(b) prohibiting, save witn the prior consent of the Governor-General, given at 
his discretion, the discussion of, or the asking of, questions on— 

(i) matters conneeted with any Indian State other than matters accepted by tho 
Euler of tho State in his Instrument of Accession as being Federal subjects ; or 

(ii) any action of tho Governor-General taken in his discretion in his relation¬ 
ship with a Governor ; or 

(iii) any matter affecting relations between His Majesty or the Governor-General 
and any foreign Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by tho Governor-General and 
any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, bo void. 

Emergency Powers of the Oovernor-Qeneral in relation to Legislation 

53. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time 
he is satisfied that the requirements of the Eeserved Departments or any of the 
“special responsibilities” with which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it 
necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, the circum¬ 
stances or the case require, containing such provisions as it would have been compet¬ 
ent, under the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may be speci¬ 
fied therein ; tho Governor-General will, however, have power to renew any 
Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an Act 
of the Federal Legislature; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts, and will bo subject to 
withdrawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

54. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor-General at his 
discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor-General will further he em- 
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powered, if his Ministers are satisfied, at a time when the Federal Legislature is not 
m session, that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary to make 
and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good government of British India, or 
any part thereof, as the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions 
as, under the Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Legislature to 
enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, but every such Ordinance-- 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Federal Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly of the legislature, 
unless both Chambers have in the meantime disapproved it by Resolution, in which 
case it will cease to operate forthwith; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to disallow¬ 
ance as if it were an Act of the Federal Legislature; it will also be subject to with¬ 
drawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

Provisions in the event of a breakdown of the Constitution 

55. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time _ he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the Federation to he carried on in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation ito assume to himself all such 
powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to him to be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Federation shall be carried on 
effectively, 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament; will be fcommunicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months unless, before 
the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament; and may at any time bo revoked by Resolutions by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 

66. Each of the Provinces known as British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands will be administered, subject to the 

E revisions of the Constitution Act, by a Chief Commissioner who will be appointed 
y the Governor-General in his discretion to hold office during his pleasure. 

57. Special provision will bo made for British Baluchistan, whereby the Governor- 
General will himself direct and control the administration of that province, acting 
through the agency of the Chief Commissioner. 

58. Legislation required for British Baluchistan will be obtained in the following 
manner :— 

No Act of the Federal Legislature will apply to the Provineo unless the Gover¬ 
nor-General in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction the Governor- 
General will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application to the Province, 
or any part thereof, is to have efiect subject to such exceptions or modifications as 
he thinks fit. 

The Governor-General will also bo empowered at his discretion to make Regula¬ 
tions for the peace and the good government of British Baluchistan and will be 
competent by any Regulations so made to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal 
Legislature which is for the time being applicable to the Province. Any such 
Regulation, on promulgation by tho Governor-General in the official Gazette, will 
have the same force and effect in relation to British Baluchistan as an Act of the 
Federal Legislature, and will, like such Acts, be subject to disallowance by His 
Majesty in Council. 

The provisions of tho preceding sub-paragraph will apply also to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 

59. In the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces the Chief Commissioner will have all 
such executive power and authority as may be necessary for the administration of 
the Province, and in the exercise of this power and authority he will (save in case 
of British Baluchistan} be directly subordinate to tho Federal Government. 

60. Tho composition of the Coorg Legislative Council, as existing immediately be¬ 
fore the establishment of the Federation, will continue unchanged, and special 
provisions will be made with regard to its legislative powers. 
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Part II,—THE GOVERNORS’ PROVINCES— Tfte Provincial Executive 

61. A ‘‘GovernorB’ Province” will be defined as meaning the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United ProvinoeSj the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces,* Assam, the North-Western Frontier Provinces, 
Sind, and Orissa.f 

62. In a Governor’s Provinces the executive authority will be exercisable on 
the King’s behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

63. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitu¬ 
tion Act as executive head of the I^rovincial Government, and such powers of His 
Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Act) as His Majesty 
inay be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor to assign to 
him. In exercising all these powers the Governor will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by the King. 

64. The draft of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including the drafts 
of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both House of Parliament, and 
opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His Majesty 
any representation which that House may desire for any amendment or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instruments. 

65. The Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 
payments in respect of his personal allowances, or the salaries and allowances of 
nis personal and secretarial stafl', will be fixed by Order in Council ; none of these 
payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

Working of the Provincial Executive 

66. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act for the government of the Province 
except as regards matters left by (he law to his discretion and the administration of 
Excluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council, and will 
hold office during his pleasure. Persons appointed Ministers must be, or become 
within a stated period members of the Provincial Legislature. 

67. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that is, in 
consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the largest 
following in the Legislature, to appoint these persons (including so far ns possible 
members of important minority communities) who will best be in a position collee- 
tlveiy to command the confidence of the Legislature. 

68. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by Act of the Provincial Legislature, but until the Provincial Legislature 
otherwise determines, their number and salaries will be such as the Governor deter¬ 
mines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 

69. The Governor will whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of hi8_ Council 
of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with his Ministers, to 
make at his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite to regulate the dis¬ 
posal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its conduct and 
for the transmission to bimself of all such information as he may direct. 

70. § In the administration of the government of a Province the Governor will be 
declared to have a special responsibility in respect of— 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Pro¬ 
vince or any part thereof; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; 


*A8 regards Bcrar, see paragraph 45 of the Introduction. 

tThe boundaries of the new Provinces of Orissa will be in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following the Chairman’s 
recommendation where this diflers from that of the two Members) except that the 
Vizagapatam Agency and the Parlakiraedi and Jalantra Maliahs in the Ganjam 
Agency will remain in Madras Presidency. 

§See also the end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction. 
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(o) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights provided 
for them by the Constitution aud the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(e) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(f) the administration of areas declared, in accordance with provisions in that 
behalf, to be partially excluded areas ; 

(g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor-General; 
and the Governors of the North-West Frontier Province and of the Bind will in 
addition be respectively declared to have a special responsibility in respect of— 

(h) any matter affecting the Governor’s rcsponsibilites as Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Tribal and other trans-border Areas ; and 

(i) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

It will be for the Governor to determine in his discretion whether any of the 
“Special responsibilites” here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

71. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor, a special respon¬ 
sibility is imposed upon him, it appears to him, after considering such advice as has 
been given to him by his Ministers, that the duo discharge of his responsibility so 
requires, he will have full discretion to act as ho thinks fit but in so acting he will 
be guided by any discretions which may be contained in his Instrument of Instru- 
tions. 

72. The Governor, in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility 
or in the exercise of any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in 
accordance with such directions, if any, not being directions inconsistent with any¬ 
thing in his Instructions, as may be given to him by the Governor-General or by a 
principal Secretary of State. 

73. The Governor’s Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain inter 
alia provision on the following lines 

“In matters, the determination of which is by law committed to your discretion, 
and in matters relating to the administration of Excluded Areas, it is Our will and 
pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in 
such manner as you may judge right and expedient for the good government of the 
Province, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to time 
receive from Out Governor-General or from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

“In matters arising out of the powers conferred upon you for the purposes of the 
government of the Province other than those specified in the preceding paragraph it 
IS Our will and pleasure that you should in the exercise of the powers by law 
conferred upon you be guided by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be 
guided would, in your judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special 
responsibility for any of the matters in respect of which a special responsibility is 
by law committed to you ; in which case it is Our will and pleasure that you should 
notwithstanding your Ministers’ advice act in exercise of the powers by law con¬ 
ferred upon you in such manner as you judge requisite for the fulfilment of your 

special responsibilities, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to 

time receive from Our Governor-General or from one of Our principal Secretaries 
of State”. 

The Provincial Legislatere—G encrol 

74. For every Governor’s Province there will be a Provincial Legislature, consis¬ 
ting, except in the Provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, of the 

King, represented by the Governor, and of one Chamber, to be known as the 

Legislative Assembly. 

In the Provinces just named the Legislature will consist of His Majesty, rwresen- 
ted by the Governor, and of two Cbambcrs, to be known respectively as the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

But provision will be made enabling the Provincial Legislature at any time not 
less than ten years after the commencement of the Constitution Act— 

(a) where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, to provide by Act, where 
both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed by a subsequent Act 
passed not less than two years later, that it shall consist of one Chamber instead of 
two Chambers ; and 

(b) where the Legislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address to 
His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted with two Chambers, 
and that the composition of, and method of election to, the Upper Chamber may be 
determined by Order in Council. 
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The Provincial Legislaturea will be summoned to meet for the first time on dates 
to be specified by Proclamation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Legislative Assembly, or, where 
there are two Chambers, of both Chambers, of the Legislature. 

75. Power to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, to prorogue it and to dissolve it, will be vested in the Governor at bis 
discretion, subject to the requirement that it shall meet at least once in every year, 
and that not more than twelve months shall intervene between the end of one 
session and the commencement of the next. Where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers powers to dissolve the Chambers will be exercisable lu relation to either 
Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the purpose 
of addressing it. 

76. Each Legislative Assembly will continue for five years, and each Legislative 
Council, where such a Council exists, for seven years, unless sooner dissolved, 

77. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Council a Member of the 
Council of the Ministers will have the right to speak, bnt not to vote, in the Cham¬ 
ber of which he is not a member. 

decomposition of the Provincial Legislature 

78. The Legislative Assembly of each Governor’s Province will consist of the 
number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix III, Part I, who 
will be elected in the manner indicated in the same Appendix. 

79. A member of a Provincial Legislative Assembly shall be at least 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

80. The Legislative Councils or Governors’ Provinces will consist of the number 
of members indicated in Appendix III, Part 11, who will bo elected, or nominated 
by the Governor, as the ease may be, in the manner indicated in the same 
Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to bo at 
least aO years of ago and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

82. Appropriate provision will bo made for the filling of vacancies in a Provin¬ 
cial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature (see paragraphs 
28 and 31.) 

83. Every member of a Provincial Legislature will be required to make and subs¬ 
cribe an oath or affirmation in the following before taking his scat 

“L A. B., having been elected or nominated a member of this Council or Assembly 
do solemly swear (or aflSrra) that I will be faithful aud bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor of India. His heirs and successors, and thal I will faith¬ 
fully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter.” 

&1. The following diequalifloaiions will be prescribed for membership of a Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature ;— 

(a) the holding of any oflico of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister. 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(d) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences; 

(e) in the case of legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a cora- 

E etent Court; 

ut provision will be made that this and the last preceding disqualification may be 
removed by order of the Governor in his discretion ; 

(f) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment ; provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself 
involve this disqualification. 

85. A person sitting or voting as a member of the Provincial Legislature, when 
he is not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made liable to a 

penalty of.in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered 

in the High Court of the Province by suit initiated wUh the consent of a principal 
Law Ollieer of the Provincial Government. 

86. Subject to the rules and Standing Orders of the Legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial Legislature. No persons will be liable to any 
proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote, or by reason of anything 
contained in any official Report of the proceedings. 
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87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the following matters 
connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will bo prescribed by Order 
in Council under the Act;— 

(a) the qualification of electors; 

(b) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) the method of election of representatives of communal and other interests; 

(d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) other matters ancillary to the above: 

with provision that Orders in the Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters connected with the conduct of elections for the Provincial legislature 
other than the above each Provincial Legislature will be empowered to make provi¬ 
sion by Act. But until the Provincial Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws 
or rules, including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
corrupt practices or election offences and for determining the decision of disputed 
elections, will remain in force; subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations 
to be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provi¬ 
sions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

Note.— The following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure are, with the 
exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sake of brevity, to apply to unicameral 
Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these provisions, for the purpose of 
adapting them to Legislatures which are bicameral would, of course, be made. In 
particular, provision would be made that in a bicameral Legislature Bills (other than 
Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Legislative Assembly) will be introduced 
in either Chamber. 

88. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial Legislature, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. But before taking any of these courses, it will bo open to the Governor 
to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Message requesting its reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative Assembly 
with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the Governor, or in cases 
where the Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor-General ; in the case of a 
Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General, the Bill will not become 
law until the Governor-General (or, if the Governor-General reserves the Bill, His 
Majesty in Council) has signified his assent. 

89. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-Generalj the Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to the Bill, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve 
the Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. Ho will also be empowered, if 
he thinks fit before taking any of these courses, to return the Bill to the Governor 
with directions that it shall be remitted to the Legislature with a Message to the 
effect indicated in the preceding parngraph. The Legislature will then reconsider the 
Bill and if it is again passed with or without amendment it will be presented again 
to the Governor-General for his consideration. 

If at the end of six months from the date on which a Bill is presented to the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General neither assents to it nor reserves it for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, the Bill will 
lapse. 

90. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Governor-General will within 
twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a province having a Legislative Council the Governor will be 
empowered in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, within 
three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without amendments or 
with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to meet in a Joint Session 
for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint 
Session will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend- 
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menta which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of the membera voting 
at the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in eases where, in the Governor's opinion, a de¬ 
cision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of any of his “special res¬ 
ponsibilities”, be deferred, the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to sum¬ 
mon a Joint Session forthwith. 

92. In order to enable the Governor to discharge the “special responsibilities” 
imposed upon him, he will be empowered at his discretion— 

(а) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to the Legislature, with a Mes¬ 
sage that it is essential, having regard to any of his “special responsibilities” that 
any Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in the Message ; and 

(б) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in the Legis¬ 
lature that it shoald, for similar reasons, become law before a stated date in a form 
specified in the Message. 

If, before the date specified, a Bill which is the subject of such a Message is not 
passed, or is not passed in the form specified, as the case may be, the Governor will 
oe empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, either with or with¬ 
out any amendments made by the Legislature after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor’s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature and will be subject to the same requirements in respect 
of the Governor-General’s assent and to disallowance in the same manner as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governor’s competence of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature as defined by the Constitution. 

93. It will bo made clear, by the enacting words of a Governor’s Act which will 
be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see paragraph 
74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor’s own 
responsibility. 

94. Provision will also bo made empowering the Governor, in any case in which 
he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any clause 
thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge 
of his “special respousibiUty’’ for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall 
not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

95. A recommendation of the Governor will be requi red for any proposal in the 
Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appropriation of public 
revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt of the Province or affecting or 
imposing any charge upon public revenues."' 

96. The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and expendi¬ 
ture of the Province, together with a statement of proposals for the appropriation pt 
those revenues, to be laid in respect of every financial year before the Provincial 
Legislature, and where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, before both 
Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(see paragraph 98), be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and amongst the 
latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, 
the items in the list in paragraph 98 marked with an asterisk ; and 

(b) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votablo Heads, which the Governor regards as necessary for the ful¬ 
filment of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

97. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals relat¬ 
ing to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 98 and proposals (if any) 
made.by the Governor in discharge of his special responsibilities, will be submitted, 
in the form of Demands for Grants, to the vote of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent, or refuse asseut, to any Demand or to re¬ 
duce the amount specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the 


Compare paragraph 45 and the footnote thereto. 
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total amount of the Demand or of the reduction or omission of any Bpecific item or 
items included in it. 

98. Proposals tor appropriations of revenues, if they relate to Heads of Expendi¬ 
ture enumerated iu this paragraph will not bo submitted to the vote of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly but except iu the case of the Governor’s salary and allowances will 
be open to discussion in the Assembly. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service and management of loans* ; expenditure fixed by or under tlie Constitution 
Act* : expenditure required to satisfy a decree of any court, or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of Governor’s* ; of Ministers* ; and of the Govern- 
nors’ personal or Secretarial statf ; 

(ill) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of judges of the High Court or the Chief Court or Judicial Commissioners* ; 
and expenditure certified by the Governor after consulting with his Ministers as 
required for the expenses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure dcbitable to Provincial lleveimes, required for the discharge of 
duties imposed by the Conslitutiou Act on a principal Secretary of State ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members 
of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix 
Vir, Part III). 

The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all pur¬ 
poses any question whether a particular item of expenditure docs, or does not, fall 
under any of the Hoads of Expenditure referred to iu this paragraph. 

99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenticate 
by bis signature all appropriations, whether voled or those relating to matters 
enumerated iu paragraph 95 : the appropriation so authenticated will be laid before 
the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will bo empowered to include 
any additional amounts which ho regards as necessary for the discharge of any of 
his special respomiibilitics, so however, that the total amount authenticated under any 
head is not iu excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature under that 
head in the statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be suflicient authority for the due appli¬ 
cation for the sums involved.* 

100. The provisions of paragraphs 95 to,99 inclusive will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenue to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will bo made that until Provincial Legislature otherwise derormines 
by a decision in support of which at least tluce-fourth.s of the members have voted, 
no proposal for the reduction in any Proviuco (other than a reduction pro-rata with 
the general educational graut-iu-aid) of an existing grant-in-aid on account of the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled Enropeun comrauuily wil be deemed to 
have received the consent of the Legislature unle.S3 at least three-fourths of the 
members have voted iu favour of the proposal. 

Procedure in the Legislature 

102. The procedure and conduct of business in the Provincial Legislature will 
be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, 
by the Legislature. But the OJovcnior will be empowered at his discretion, after 
consultation with the President or Speaker, as the ease, may be, to make rules re¬ 
gulating the procedure of and the conduct of business in, the Chamber or Chambers 
in relation to matters arising out of, or idfceting, any “special responsibility” with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any rule 
made by a Chamber of the Legislature, the former will prevail and the latter will, 
to the extent of the iueousistency, be void. 

Emergency Pou'cra o/ the Oovernor m relation to Legislation 

103. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is satis- 


Seo paragraph 39 of Introduction. 
42 
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fied that the requiremonte of any of the “special responsibilities” with which he is 
charged by the Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and promulgate such 
Ordinances as in his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing such 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period not exceeding six months, as may be specified 
therein ; the Governor will, however, have the power to renew any Ordinance for a 
second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will bo laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation ns an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the jiro- 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts and will be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

104. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his discre¬ 
tion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further be empowered, if his 
Ministers are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature in not in session, that an 
emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and promulgate 
any such Ordinances for the good government of the Province or any part thereof 
ns the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as, under the 
Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance— 

(a) will be required to bo laid before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the Legislature unless in the 
meantime the Legislature (or both Chambers, where two Chambers exist) has disap¬ 
proved it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to dis¬ 
allowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it will also be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

Provisionn in the event of a breakdonn of the Constitution 

105. Fhc Governor will bo empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is 
salisfled that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the province to be carried on in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all such powers 
vested by law in any Provincial authority as appear to him uto be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Province shall bo carried on 
effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and eflbet as an Act of 
Parliament ; will bo eommuKicafed forthwith to the Governor-General and to a 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of 
six months unless before the expiry of that period it has been ai)provcd by Resolu¬ 
tions of both Houses of Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolu¬ 
tions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

106. His Majesty will bo empowered to direct by Order in Council that any area 
within a Province is to be an “Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area”, 
and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vary any sueh Orders, 

107. In respect of Partially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility fsee paragraph 70). 

The Governor vyill himself direct and control the administration of any area in a 
Province for the time being declared to be an E.xcluded Area. 

108. Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following nianncr 

No Act of the Ji'edcral Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature will apply to 
such an area unless the Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a 
direction the Governor will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application 
to the area, or to any specified part thereof is to have effect subject to such excep¬ 
tions or modifications as ho thinks fit. 

The Governor will also bo crapowercti at his diserelion to make Regulations for 
the peace and good government of any area which is for the time being an Excluded 
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Area or a Partially Excluded Area and will be competent by any Regulation so made 
to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature which is, for the time being, applicable to the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision will be submitted forthwith to the Gover¬ 
nor-General and will not have effect until he has assented to them ; but, when 
assented to by the Governor-General, will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Legislature made applicable to the area by direction of the Governor, and will 
be subject to disallowance in the same manner as a Provincial Act, but will not be 
subject to repeal or amendment by any Act of the Provincial or of the Federal 
Legislature. 

109. Rules made by the Governor in connexion with legislative procedure will 
contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature of, or 
the asking of questions on, any mater arising out of the administration of an Ex¬ 
cluded Area, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to disallow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded Area, 

Part III.— Powers of tiif, FEDF.RAr. and Provincial Legislatures 

110. It will be outside the eompctence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures to name any law aflectiiig the Bovercigii or the Royal Family, the 
sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British India, the law of 
British nationality, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval Discipline Act and 
the Constitution Act, (except, in the case of Ihe last mentioned Act, in so far as 
lhat Act itself provides otherwise). 

111. The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial Legislature, 
have power (o make laws for the peace and good government of the Federation or 
any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix VI, List I* 

Laws so made will be operative throughout British India, but, in the States which 
have acceded to the Federation only in so far as the Ruler of the State has by his 
Instrument of Accession accepted the subject with which the law is concerned as a 
Federal subject. Federal laws will be applicable to British subjects and servants of 
the Crown within any part of India and to all Indian subjects of His Majesty out¬ 
side India. The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to make laws regulating 
the discipline of Ilis Majesty’s Indian Forces, in so far as they are not subject to 
the Army Act, the Air Force Act, or the Naval Discipline Act, which will be 
applicable to these Forces wherever (hey are serving. 

112. A Provincial Legislature will, to the exclusion of Ihe Federal Legislature, 
have power to make laws for the peace and good government of the Province or any 
part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix VI, List II. 

113. Nothing in paragraph ill or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating for an exclusively fcd(;rai subject, from devolving upon a 
Provincial Government of any functions in relation to that subjectf. 

114. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have concurrent 
powers to make laws with respect to the matters set out in Appendix VI, List HI, 
but laws made by Provincial Legislatures under these powers will be confined in their 
operation to the territories of the Province. The intention of providing for this 
concurrent field is to secure, in respect of the subjects entered in the List referred 
to in this paragraph, the greatest measure of uiiifoimity which may he found prac¬ 
ticable, but at the same time to enable Provincial Legislaiures to make laws to meet 
local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not iu respect of the subjects contained in List III 
be able to legislate in such a way as to impose financial obligations on the 
Provinces. 

In tho event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, tho Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was reserved 


*Note.— Tho lists contained in this Appendix are illuslralive only, and do not 
purport to be either exhaustive or final in their allocations. 

•j'N'OTE. —Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision ou any Provincial 
Government, and which that Government would not otherwise have incurred, will bo 
borne by tho Fedeiul Government. In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will bo referred for decision 
(which will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, 
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for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The Federal Legislature 
will have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law to which the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral has thus assented, save with the prior sanction of the Governor-General. 

115. It is intended that the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix VI shall 
be a3_ exhaustive as is reasonably possible. Bat it has been found on examination 
that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and private character 
with regard to which the legislative power cati appropriately rc.st with the Provinces 
only. It is accordingly proposed to include in the Provincial List a general power 
to legislate on any matter of a merely local and private nature in the Province not 
specifically included iu that List and not falling within List I or List Ill ; but in 
order to provide for the possibility that a subject which is iu its inception of a 
merely local or private character may subsc((ucntly become of all-India interest, it is 
proposed to make that power subject to a right of the Govcruor-Gcneral in his dis¬ 
cretion to sanction general legislation by the b'cdcral Legislature ou the s.amo subject- 
matter. 

Provision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any Provin¬ 
cial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any, not falling 
within the space of any of the three lists, by means of an Act to the Governor- 
General, given at his discretion, h.as been obtained, and to which (in the case of a 
Provincial Act) the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

110. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, at the request of two or more 
Provinces, to pass a law which will be operative iu those Provinces and in any 
other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which would other¬ 
wise fall within the legislative competence of a Province only. Such a Federal Act 
will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies, to subsequent amend¬ 
ment or repeal by the Legislature of that Province. 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of the 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Ruler of that State has by 
his Instrument of Accession accepted as a Federal subject, the Act of the Federal 
Legislature, whether passed before or alter llie making of the law of the State, will 
prevail. 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation as 
to the Validity of Acts, provision will bo made limiting the period within which an 
Act may be called into question on the gtound that exclusive powers to pass such 
legislation were vested in a Legislature in India other than that which enacted it ; 
and enabling a subordinate Court before which the validity of an Act is called in 
question on that ground within the time limit to refer the question to the High 
Court of a Province or State for its decision ; iiud also enabling the High Court of 
a Province or State to require a subordinate Court to make such a reference. 

119. The consent of the Governor-General, given at his discretion, will bo re¬ 
quired to the introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which repeals or 
amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to British India, or 
any Governor-General’s or Governor’s Act or Ordinance,* or which affects any 
Department reserved for the control of the Governor-General, or the coinage and 
currency of the Federation, or the powers aud duties of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in relation to the management of currency and exchange, or religion or religious 
rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 

120. The consent of the Govcrnor-Gencr.al, given in his discretion, will be re¬ 
quired to the introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on such of the 
matters enumerated iu the preceding paragraph, as are within the competence of a 
Provincial Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is repugnant 
to a Governor’s Act or Ordinance ;t or which aflects religion or religious rites and 
usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on these latter 
subjects will require the consent of the Governor of the Province given in his 
discretion. 

121. The giving of consent by the Governor-General or any Governor to the in¬ 
troduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to his power of withholding his assent 
to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 


*A Governor-GeneraTs or Governor’s Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103, 

i'This relates only to an Ordiiiaiico of the kind described in paragraph 103. 
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only that prior consent to its introduction was not given, provided that it was duly 
assented to either by His Majesty, or by the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be. 

122. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting in British India any British subject (including companies, 
partnerships or associations constituted by or under any Federal or Provincial law), 
in respect of taxation, the holding of property of any kind, the carrying on of any 
profession, trade, businesa or occupation, or the employment of any servants or 
agents, or in respect of residence or travel within the boundaries of the Federation, 
to any disability or discrimination based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or 
place of birth ; but no law will be deemed to lie discriminatory for this purpose on 
the ground only th.at it prohibits cither absolutely or with exceptions the sale or 
mortgage of agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persona engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in 
that area, or which rceognists the existence of some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to the numbers of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law. 

A F'edcral or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise bo void on the 
ground of its discriminatory character will be valid if previously declared by the 
Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may be, in his discretion, to bo neces¬ 
sary in the interests of the peace and traiujuillity of India or any part thereof. 

[ Without qnalilication of this kind, legislation such as, for example, the Indiau 
Criminal Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph.] 

123. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom 
(including companies, etc., incorpor.ated or constituted by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain speci¬ 
fied rights, if an Indian sulijoot of His Majesty, or a company, olc.. constituted by or 
under a Federal or Provincial law, as the case may he, would not in the exorcise in 
the United Kingdom of the corresponding right be subject in Iho United Kingdom 
to an^ disability or discrimination of the same or a similar character. The rights in 
question are the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to 
hold properly of any kind ; to carry on any trade or business in, or with the in¬ 
habitants of, British India ; and to appoint and employ at discretiou agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis 
of ships legisteicd respectively in British India and the Unilod Kingdom. 

r A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to the 
registration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. A 
Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera¬ 
tion in the Indian Legislature.] 

124. An Act of the Federal or of a Provincial Legislature, however, which, with 
a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, 
bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fall within the terms 
of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact that it is limited to per¬ 
sons or companies resident or incorporated in India, or that it imposes on 
companies not trading in India before the Act was passed as a condition of 
eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy that the company shall bo in¬ 
corporated under laws of British India, or conditions as to the composition of the 
Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given fox training the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. 

AoMINISTEATtVli RELATIONS UETWERN FeDERAJj GoVEENJIENT AND UNITS 
Relations ?vith the Provinces 

125. It will bo the duty of a Provincial Government bo to exercise its executive 
power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as 
to secure that due effect is given within ihe Province to every Act of the Federal 
Legislature which appliei to that Province ; and the authority of the Federal 
Government will extend to the giving of directions to a Provincial Government to 
that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of direc¬ 
tions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which the latter’s executive 
power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter which affects tha 
administration of a Federal subject. 
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. 126' The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion to issue 
instructions to the Governor of any Province ns to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to bo exercised for the purpose 
P'^^vcnting any grave menace to the peace and ti'aniiuillity of India or ativ 

lOnrr thorArtf ^ 


flelations wUh the Siates-wembers of the Federation 

duty of the Ruler of a State to secure that duo eflect is given 
wittiin the territory of hia Stale to every Act of the Federal Legislature which ap¬ 
plies to that territory. 

1£8. The Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terras of any State’s 
instrument oi Accession so provide, will be required to inake agreements with the 
itiiler pt any State tor the carrying out in that State, through the agency of State 
autnoruics, of any hedoral purpose. Rut it will be a condition of every such agroe- 
ment that the Governor-General shall be entitled, by inspection or otherwise, to 
"^^100 ^ ,■'**' sdequate standard of administration is maintained. 

J-,y. Ihe Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to 
gcnerol instructions to the Government of any State-member of the Fedi 
P“i'POse of ensuring that the Federal obligations of that State are 


__ issue 
. Federation 
State are duly 


Financial Powerti and Relations 

f See also paragraphs 45—51 and 95—100 for the legislative procedure with re¬ 
gard to Financial Proposals.) 

Property, ConlrucAs and Suits 

130. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against the 
Secretary of Stale in council will, subject to the reservations specified below, be ins¬ 
tituted by or against the Federal Government or the Government of a Governor’s 
province as the case may be. 

131. All property in India which immediately before the date of the establish¬ 
ment of the Federation was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern¬ 
ment of India will continue to be vested in Flis Majesty, but for the respective 
purposes of the Federal Government ami the Governments of Governors’ Ptovinces, 
and will, subject to any special provisions which may be made in relation to 
Railways, be allocated between the Federal and the Provincial Governments 
accordingly. Property vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of 
India which are outside the .f'ederal and Provincial spheres will not be affected by 
this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made with regard to property outside India 
vested in His Miijcsty for the purposes of the government of India. 

132. Existing powers of the Secretary of Stale in Council in relation to 
property allocated under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the acquisition 
of property and the making of contracts for purposes of government which are not 
outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be truiisferred to and become powers 
of the Goveruoi'-Gcneral of tho Federation and Governors of Provinces respectively. 
All contracts, etc., made under the powers so transferred will be expressed to be 
made by the Governor-General or the Governor, as tho case may be, and may be 
executed and made in such manner and by such persons as ho may clirect, 
but no personal liability will be incurred by any person making or executing such 
a contract. 

133. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of State in 
Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act by or 
against the Secretary of Slate in Council. 

134. Rights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence at 
the commenceraent of tho Act, including existing immunities from Indian income-tax 
in respect of interest on sterling loans issued or guaranted by the Secretary of State 
in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, but for tho passing of tho 
Act would have been enforceable by or against tho Secretary of State in Council, 
will after tho commencement of the Act be enforceable by or against the Secretary 
of State ; and all obligations arising under any such statute or contract which im¬ 
posed a liability on the revenues of India will remain a liability on all the revenues 
of India whether Federal or Provincial. 
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135. Money required to meet any judgment or award given against the Secretary 
of State will, in the first instance, bo a charge on the revenues of the Federation 
with the right of recovery by the Federal Government, where necessary and appro¬ 
priate, from provincial revenues. The Secretary of State will have power to secure 
implementing of any judgment or award obtain against him. 

Allocation of Revenues 

Note. —Legislative powers in relation to taxation and raising of revenue will bo 
defined by the legislative schedules in Appendix VI tsee in particular items 34—37 
and 49—54 of List I, and 66-67, with Annexure, of List II). 

136. Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Legislature of a Go¬ 
vernor’s Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws will be allocated 
as provincial revenues. 

Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to make laws will be allocated as Federal revenues ; but 
ill the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will be em¬ 
powered or required to make assignments to Provinces or States from Federal 
revenues ;— 

Salt. Federal Excises. Export Duties. 

137. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Provinces and States 
in accordance with such schemes of distribution as it may determine the whole or 
any part of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the sources specified 
in the margin ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute or juto products, an 
assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, and will amount to at least 
50 per cent, of the net revenue from the duty. 

138. The net revenues derived from the sources specified below will bo assigned 
to the Governors’ Provinces. The Federal Legislature will, in each case, lay down 
the basis of distribution among tho Provinces, but will be empowered to impose and 
retain a surcharge on such taxes for Federal purposes 

Duties on property passing on death (other than land). 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital (other than land.) 

Terminal taxes on railway, water, or air-borne goods and passengers, and taxes 
on railway tickets and goods freights. 

Stamp duties which arc tho subject of legislation by tho Indian Legislature at the 
date of federation. 

139. A prescribed percentage not being less than 50 per cent, nor more than 7,5 
per cent, of the net revenue derived from the sources specified below (exclusive of 
any surcharges imposed by the Provinces, and : of revenues derived from taxes on 
the official emoluments of Federal officers or taxes on income attributable to Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and other Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed 
basis to the Governors’ provinces. 

Pi'ovisiou will be made enabling this arrangement, with such modifications as may 
be found necessary, to be extended to any Btate-members of the Federation which 
has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding the taxes on income referred to iu 
the margin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the commencement of tho Constitution Act, 
however, tho Federal Government will be entitled to retain in aid of federal revenues 
out of the moves which would otherwise be assigned to tho Provinces (the amount 
distributed to the Provinces being correspondingly reduced) a sum to be prescribed 
and for each of the next seven years a sura which is in any year less than that re¬ 
tained in the previous year by an amount equal to one-eighth of the sum originally 
prescribed. But the Governor-General will bo empowe cd in his discretion to suspend 
these reductions in whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincial 
Ministers he is of opinion th.it their continuance for the lime being would endanger 
the financial stability of the Federation. 

140. Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned iu the three 
preceding paragraphs which directly affects any revenues assigned to the Provinces 
under these paragraphs will reciuire the previous consent of the Governor- 
General given III his aiscrotion after consultation with the Federal and Provincial 
Ministers, 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for Federal 
purposes on taxes on income (other than agricultural income), no part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of which will be assigned to Governors’ Provinces (or other Units). While 
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Buch surcharges are in operation, each State-Member of the Federation (unless it has 
agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding taxes on income as applying to the 
Btatel will contribute to Federal revenues a sum to be assessed on a prescribed basis. 
But States will not be reijuircd to contrifaute any counterpart to the special addition 
to taxes on income imposed in September 1931, if and so long as those additions are 
still being imposed; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

143. The powers of the Federal Legislature in respect of the impositiou of taxes 
on income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the expiry of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the imposition of taxes on 
companies in any State-member of the Fcderiition. Any taxes so imposed will, if 
any State so elects, bo collected directly from the Slate by the Federal Government 
and not from the company. 

143. Any assignment or distribution of revenues from Federal sources to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as .may be laid 
down by Act of the Federal Logislature for the purpose of elTccting adjustments 
in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a linaiioial character enjoyed by a 
State. 

144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors’ Provinces out 
of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed period. 

145. “Prescribed” in the above paragraplis means prescribed by His Majesty by 
Order in Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for approval. 

Boyrouing Poivcra 

146. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any purposes of 
the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues within such limits as may from 
time to time be fixoti by Federal l.aw. [9 and 10 Will. Ill c. 44. sections 75 and 86, 
which necessitates the existing East Imlia Ljans Act procedure in relation to Indian 
sterling borrowing, will cease to have effect.) 

147. The trustee status of tho existing India sterling loans will be maintained 
and will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

148. The Federal Government will bo empowered to grant loans to, or to 
guarantee a loan by, any Governor’s province or State-member of the Federation on 
such terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

149. The Goveriimeat of a Governor’s Province will have power to borrow for 
any provincial purpose on the security of provincial revenues, within such limits ns 
may from time to time bo fixed by provincial law, but the consent of the Federal 
Government will bo required if cither (n) there is still outstanding any part of a 
loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government or by tho Governor-General 
in Council before the comraoneemeut of the Constitution Act ; or (b) the loan is 
to be raised outside India. 

General 

150. Provision will bo made securing that Eedoral and Provincial revenues shall 
be applied for the purposes of the govern raent of India alone. 

Part IV.-THE JUD[CATUEE.-T/(e Federal Court 

161. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief .Tiistice and not less than.. 

Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding as His Majesty may, from 
time to lime, after considering any Address from the Federal Legislature submitted to 
him by the Ooveruor-Gcneral, think fit to appoint. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the Federal Court will bo appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. Tho tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any .Judge may resign 
bis office to the Governor-General, 

152. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of .Judges of the Federal 
Court will be fixed by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to be varied to his dis¬ 
advantage during his tenure of office. 

153. A person will not bo qualified for appointment as a Judge of tho Federal 
Court unless he— 

(a) has been for at least five years a Judge of a Chartered High Court; or 

{b} has been for at least five years a Judge of a State Court in India and was, 
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at the date o! hia appointment as such, qualified for appointment as a .Judge of a 
Chartered High Court ; or 

(c) has been for at least five years a Judge of any Court, other than a Chartered 
High Court, and was, at the date of his appointment as such, qualified for appoint¬ 
ment as a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

(rf) is a Barrister of England or Northern Ireland, or a Member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Scotland, of at least X5 years standing ; or 

(e) has been for at least 15 years an Advocate or Pleader of any High Court or 
of two or more High Courts in succession. 

154. The Federal Court will sit at Delhi and at such other place or places, if 
any as the Chief Justice, with the approval of the Governor-General, from time to 
time appoints. 

155. The Federal Court will have an exclusive original jurisdiction in¬ 
ti) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the deter¬ 
mination of any rights or obligations arising thereunder, where the parties to the 
dispute are— 

(а) the Federation and either a Province or a State ; or 

(б) two Provinces or two States or a Province and State 

(»») any matter involving interpretation of, or arising under, any agreement en¬ 
tered into after the commencement of the Constitution Act between the Federation 
and a Province, or a State, or between two Provinces, or a Province and a State, 
unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

A matter brought before the Federal Court under the provisions of this paragraph 
will be heard in the first instance by One Judge or such number of Judges as may 
be prescribed by rules of Court, and an appeal will lie to a Full Bench of the Court 

constituted of such number, not being less than.of Judges as may bef determined 

in the same rtvanner. 

1515. The Federal Court will have an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any 
decision given by any High Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the in¬ 
terpretation of the Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising there¬ 
under. No appeal will He under this provision except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or the State or Supreme Court in a 
civil case in which the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs. 

157. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on facts 
stated by the Court from which the appeal is brought. The Federal Court may on 
application for leave to appeal require a Special Case to be stated, and may return 
a Special Case so stated tor a further statement of facts. 

158. An appeal will lie without leave to the King in Council from a decision of 

the Fwleral Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act, 
but, subject always to the grant of special leave by Hia Majesty, in any other case 
only by leave of the Federal Court, unless the value of the subject-matter in dispute 
exceeds Rs. 

159. There will bo no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct to the 
King in Council against any decision of a High Court in cases where, under the 
Constitution Act, an appeal lies to the Federal Court, cither as of right or by leave 
of the Court. 

160. The process of the Federal Court will run throughout the Federation, 
and within those territories all authorities, civil and judicial, will be bound in any 
place within their respective jurisdictions to recognize and enforce the process and 
judgments of the Federal Court ; and all other Courts within the Federation will be 
bound to recognize decisions of the Federal Court as binding upon themselves. 

161. The Governor-General will bo empowered, in his discretion, to refer to the 
Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any jnsticiiiblc matter which he consi¬ 
ders of such a nature and of such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it. 

162. Provision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, similar to 
those enjoyed by High Courts, enabling tnc Court to grant remedies ; and the Court 
will bo empowered, with the approval of the Governor-General, to make rules of 
Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Court, including the fees to be 
charged in respect of proceedings in the Court. 

The Supreme Court 

163. Provision will be made enabling the Federal Ergislnturc to establish a 
Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with a jurisdiction not exceeding that 

43 
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indicated in the following paragraphs and to confer on It powers to grant re¬ 
medies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed by a 
Hi^ Court. 

But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. 

164. The President and .Tiidges of the Supreme Court will be .appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of office of any 
Juage will cease on his attaining the age of 63 years ; and any J udge may resign 
his office to the Governor-General. 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for appointment of .Tudges will be 
the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of that Court, the 
salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges will be regulated by Order 
in Council. 

165. The Supremo Court will be a Court of Appeal from the High Courts in 
British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. Appeals to the Supreme Court in civil cases will be subject to the provisions 
now applieablo to appeals to His M.ajesty in Council, including appeals by special 
leave, but power will be reaerved to the Federal Legislature to limit the right of 
appeal, so far as it depends on the value of the subjoct-matter in dispute, to cases 
in which the value exceeds a specified amount _ not being less than Rs. 10,000 (the 
existing limit in the case of appeals to the King in Council). 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been passed 
or wWe an acquittal on a criminal charge has been reserved by a High Court, and 
also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supremo Court on consideration 
of a certificate by a High Court that the case is a nt one for a further appeal. 

167. On the establishment of the Supreme Court, a direct appeal from a High 
Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will bo burred. 
An appeal from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council will be allowed in civil 
cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave. In criminal cases no 
appeal will be allowed to His Majesty in Council, whether by special leave or other¬ 
wise. 

The Provincial High Courts 

168. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually known as 
Chartered High Courts, will be maintained. 

169. The Judges of High Courts will continue to be appointed by His Majesty 
and will hold oifioe during good bch.aviour. The tenure of office of any Jud^ will 
cease on his attaining the age of 63 years, and any Judge may resign his office to 
the Governor-Gcnernl. 

ITO. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will remain 
as at present, but the existing provision, which requires one-third of the Judges of a 
Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty of Advoo-ates in Scotland and 
that one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to bo Judge will be eligible for appointment as Chief 
Justice. 

171. The salaries, pensions, leave,’and other allowances of Judges of High Courts 
will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to bo varied to his 
disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 
vacancies in tno High Courts will be vested in the Governor-General in his discre¬ 
tion. 

173. Subject to any Provincial Legislature within their respective spheres, as 
determined by the provisions 111, 112, and 114, the High Courts will have the juris¬ 
diction, powers and authority vested in them at the time of the commencement of 
the Constitution Act. 

174. His Majesty will be empowered to establish additional Chartered High 
Courts ns required, and the Governor-General will, as at present, have power to 
transfer areas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of another, and to 
authorise a High Court to exercise jurisdiction in parts of British India not included 
within the local limits of its Jui'isdiction, and in respect of British subjects in part* 
of India outside British India. 

175. The Federal Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of superinten¬ 
dence exercised by Hfgh Coiirls over subordinute Courts in the Province. 
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Part V.—The Secretary of State’s Advisers 

176. After the commencement of the Oonetitulion Act the Councils of India as 
at present constituted will cease to exist. But the Secretary of State will be empow¬ 
ered to appoint not less than three, nor more than six, persons (of whom two at 
least must have held office for at least ten years under the Crown in India) for the 
purpose of advising him. 

177. Any person so appointed will hold office for a form of five years, will not 
be eligible for reappointment, and wilt not be capable, while holding his appoint¬ 
ment, of sitting or voting in Pnrlimcnt. 

178. The salary of the Secretary of State’s advisers will be £ . a year, to bo 

defrayed from monies provided by Parliament, 

179. The Secretary of State will determine the matters upon which he will con¬ 
sult his advisers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individually or 
collectively, on any matter. But so long as a Secretary of State remains the autho¬ 
rity charged by the Constitution Act with the control of any members of tho Public 
Services in India ( see paragraph 187) he will be required to lay before his advisers, 
and to obtain the concurrence of tho Majority of them to, any draft or rules which 
ho proposes to make under tho Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating 
conditions of service, and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal 
admissible to him under the Constitution Aet from any such member. 

Part VI.-THE PUBLIC SERVICES-Ofijwraf 

180. Every person employed under the Crown in India will bo given a full 
indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acta before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or purported to 
be done in the execution of his duty. 

181. Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown in India will 
hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but ho will not be liable to dismissal by 
any authority subordinate to the authority by whom he was appointed; or to dis¬ 
missal or reduction without being given formal notice of any charge made against 
him and an opportunity of defending himself, unless he has been convicted in a 
criminal court or has absconded. 

Persona appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, and persons to be appointed by the Secretary of State 
thereafter, 

182. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service rights posse- 
sed by him at that date or will receive such compensation for the loss of any of 
them as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of 
State will also bo empowered to award compensation in any other case in which ho 
considers it to bo just and equitable that coropensalion should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of persons appointed by tho 
Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix VII, Part I,* These rights 
will bo in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part provided; for by rules 
made by the Secretary of State. 

'1183. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act make 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiatiscal 


*The rights referred to in items 14, 15 and 16 of this Appendix will be extended 
to persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act and to persons appointed by the Secretary of Slate there¬ 
after, serving under the Federal Government, the Governor-General {being substitu¬ 
ted for the Governor. 

tUnder existing conditions the personnel required for External Affairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common department—the Indian 
Foreign and Political Department. After the commencement of the Constitution Act 
the latter will bo under tho Viceroy and their recruitment will be controlled by 
His Majesty’s Government. The personnel of the Department of External Affairs 
will be under the Govornor-Geueral, who will himself direct and control that Depart¬ 
ment. The method of recruitment to it has not yet been determined by His Mejesty’ 
Government. E'er some time at any rate it may, for practical reasons, be round 
desirable to make the two departments interchangeable. 
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Departraeut.* The conditions of ail persons so appointed, including conditions 
as to pay and allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. It is intended that these rules shall in subs¬ 
tance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the conamcncenient of the Act, 

184. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to enjoy 
all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will receive such 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award com¬ 
pensation to any such person in any other case in which he considers it to be just 
and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

185. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the num¬ 
ber and character of civil posts to be held by 'persons appointed by the Crown, by 
the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, and prohibiting the 
filling of any post declared to bo a reserved post otherwise than by the appointment 
of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of any reserved post for a period 
longer than three months without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State or 
save under conditions prescribed by him. 

186. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights will be regulated in 
accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act and the 
Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending rules varying any of 
these conditions so as to afiect adversely the pensions, etc., of any person appointed 
before the variation is made. An award of pension less than the maximum pension 
admissible will requite the consent of the Secretary of State. 

Claims in respect of pensions will be against the Federal (Government only ; it 
will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments with the 
Provinces. The pensions of all parsons appointed before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act will bo exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing 
permanently outside India. The pensions of persona appointed by the Secretary of 
State or by the Crown after the date will also bo exempt from the Indian taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside India. 

187. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council will 
continue to bo exercised by the Secretary ofiState in respect of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council or to bo appointed by the Secretary of State until 
His Majesty by Order in Council made ou an Address of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment designates another authority for the purpose. Any rule made by the Secretary 
of State will require the approval of the Secretary of State’s Advisory Council, un¬ 
less and until both Houses of I’arliament by resolution otherwise determine. 

188. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown who 
is or has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person who, though not 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the cpmmencement.of the Cons¬ 
titution Act, or by the Secretary of State after its commencement, holds or has held 
a post borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, may bo given such of the 
rights and conditions of service and employment of persons appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, as the Secretary or State, may 
decide to be applicable to his case. 

189. A statement of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to the Services 
and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both Houses of Parliament. 

At the expiration of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act, a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for those Ser¬ 
vices, except the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical Department. The decision 
on the results of this enquiry, with which the Governments in India concerned will be 
associated, will rest with His Majesty’s Government, and be subject to the approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Perso/tu appointed or to be appointed otherwise than by the Secretary of 
State in Council or the Secretary of State 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively will appoint and, 
subject to the following paragraphs, determine the conditions of service of all 
persons in the Federal and Provincial services other than persons appointed by the 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council, or by the Secretary of State. 


*See also the end of paragraph 72 of the Introduction. 
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191. Every person in those Services at the commencement of the Constitution 
Act will continue to enjoy all service rights existing as at that date. A summary 
of the principal existing rights is set out in Appendix VII, Part II, 

192. No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of State in 
Council who was serving in India in a civil capacity before the commencement of 
the Constitution Act will have bis conditions of service in respect of pay allowances, 
pension or any other mattei, adversely affected, save by an autnority in India 
competent to pass such an order on the 8th March 1926, or with the sanction of 
such authority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

193. No rule or order of the Federal or a Provincial Government affecting 
emoluments, pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a memorial 
will be made or passed to the disadvantage of an oflSoer appointed to a Central 
Service, Class I, or to a Provincial Service, before the commencement of the Act, 
without the personal concurrence of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be. No post in a Central Service Class I. or any Provincial Service shall 
be brought under reduction, if such reduction would adversely affect any person 
who, at the'commencement of the Constitution Act, was a member of those services, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, 
or in the case of any person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State 
in Council, or the Secretary of State. 

194. Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time permanent ap¬ 
pointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of censure or punisn- 
ment, or against any order affecting adversely any conditions of service, pay, allow¬ 
ances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than an order made by the 
Federal Government in the case of officers serving under the control of that Govern¬ 
ment, or an order made by a Provincial Government in the case of officers serving 
under the control of Provincial Governments. 

Public Service Commissions 

195. There will be a Federal Public Service Commission and a Provincial Public 
Service Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same Provincial Com¬ 
mission will bo enabled to servo two or more Provinces jointly. 

196. The members of the Federal Public Service Commission will bo appointed 
by the Secretary of State, who will also determine their number, tenure of office 
and conditions of service, including pay allowances, and pensions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his terra of office will bo' eligible for further office 
under the Crown in India: the other members will be eligible for appointment as 
Chairman of the Federal Commission or as Chairman of a Provincial Commission, 
and their eligibility for other appointments under the Crown in India will be subject 
to regulations made by the Secretary of State. 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor, who will also determine at his discretion their number, tenure of 
office, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, and pesions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will be ineligible for further office 
under the Crown in India, save as Chairman or member of the Federal Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. The other members will be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or members of the Federal Commission or of any Provincial Commission, and their 
ejigiblity for other appointments under the Crown in India’will be subject to regula¬ 
tions made by the Governor, 

198. The emoluments of the members of all Public Service Commissions will not 
be subject to the vote of the Lcgisl.atures. 

199. The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions will conduct all 
competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial Services res¬ 
pectively. The Governments will be required to consult them on all matters relating 
to methods of recruitment, on appointments by selection, on promotions, and on 
transfers from one service to another, and the Commissions will advise as to the 
suitability of candidates for such appointments, promotions or transfers. 

200. The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject to 
such exceptions (if any) as may be specified in regulations to be made by tho Secre¬ 
tary of State or a Governor, as the case may be ; to consult the Public Service 
CommissioiiB in connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for 
suspension) affecting persons in the Public Services in cases which are submitted to 
the Governments for orders in the exercise of their original or appellate powers ; in 
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conneclion with any claim by an officer that a Government should bear the costs of 
hie defence in legal proceedings against him in respect of acts done in his official 
capacity ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or a Governor, as the case may 
be. But no regulations made by a Governor will be able to confer powers on a 
Provincial Commission in relation to any person appointed by the Secretary of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other per¬ 
son who is not a member of one of the Provincini Services, of tho Governor- 
General. 

201. The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer to the 
appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if they think 
fit to do BO ; aiid the Secretary of State will be empowered to refer to thc Federal 
Commission any matter relating to persons appointed by him on which ho may 
desire to have the opinion of the Commission. 

Paht Vir.-TRANBITORY PROVISIONS 

*202. The Constitution Act, though treating tho Federation as a whole, will 
contain provisions enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which |it provides 
to bo brought into being if nesessary before tho Constitution as a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also, to bo included in the Constitution 
Act, will enable in that event temporary modifications to bo made in the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing tho existence of the 
present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the number of Counsellors whom 
the Governor-General may appoint, of placing the administration of all departments 
of tho Central Government under tho Governor-General’s exclusive control, and of 
suspending the operation of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. 
Broadly stated, tho effect of those transitory provisions will be that the executive 
of the Central Government, though necessarUy deprived of much of its present 
range of authority in the Provinces, would for tho timo being be placed in substanti¬ 
ally the same position as that ocicnpied by tho Governor-General in Council under 
the existing Act. 


‘This paragraph should bo read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
Introduction, 




INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

CONSERVATIVE ATTACK ON INDIAN POLICY 

BOUSE OF C0MM0NS-22iid. FEBRUARY 1933 

In the House of Oommons on the 22nd. February Sir Jlenri/ Page Croft moved 
his motion which “declarea Oentral Keroonsibility is inexpedient in India at 
present and urges that extension of Bolf-Government to the Provinces should be 
the first step. It affirms that until provincial Self-Government has proved effective 
and the provinces with duo experience are prepared to federate with the States as 
partners of the British Empire general Self-Government will be gravely dangerous 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the British interests involved in It.” 

Sir Henry Page-Croft proposing his motion dwelt on the importance of the 
subject which he said, far transcended any other question that the House was 
likely to be called on to consider. Ho referred to the grave anxiety felt especially 
in Lancashire, and said that if the members felt that Government was going too far 
it was their duty to express their feeling immediately. 

Sir H. Page-Croft maintained that the Conservatives endorsed the hasty ideas 
of the Labour Government without facing the realities or considering the conse¬ 
quences of the policy which must mean the end of the British rule and influence in 
India. Sir Henry paid a tribute to Sir 8. Hoaro for the "extraordinary change” 
since he took office and likened him to the man who jumped on to a runaway 
coach tearing down-hill. He reminded Sir 8. Hoare that there was a safe side-road 
to the Provinces and urged that when the Provinces graduated in the hard school 
of self-government and desired partnership in the Empire it will be the summit of 
Britain’s Imperial purpose, but those conditions did not exist at isresent. 

Jfr. Marsden (Conservative), seconding the motion, contended that the prepon¬ 
derating agricultural population had been inadequately represented at the Bound 
Table inference. He dwelt on the need of good administration whatever form of 
Government and urged the need of cautious progress. He advocated ascertain¬ 
ing the result of the rosponsibilty in the Provinces, before giving it in the Centre. 

An amendment to Sir Henry Page-Croft'a motion in the Commons had been 
tabled by Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. Molson, declaring that it was inadvisable at 
present to make any delaration of policy with regard to the future of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which might be interpreted either as signifying a change of its gene¬ 
ral attitude or restricting its fredom to pass a considered judgment on the con¬ 
crete proposals to bo laid before it in future. 

There was also a Socialist amendment demanding the release of political prisoners 
not convicted for violence. 

Both the Labourite and Lord Eustace Fereys amendments were on paper and 
the Speaker called on Lord Percy, Although the Speaker's reasons for the selection 
of particular amendments were not known, was in accordance with the usual prin¬ 
ciples that the wider of the two amendments should be chosen, even though a more 
restricted amendment had been put down by the official Opposition. Any way the 
selection of the amendment was exclusively the prerogative of the Speaker. 

Lord Percy pointed out that he moved the amendment because he felt that Sir 
H. Page-Croft sought to commit the House to definite proposals, whereas the House 
of Commons was not committed to any particular proposals. Urging that the select 
committee should be independent and unfettered by any previous declarations Lord 
Percy said that many people felt that the House would have to resolve itself into 
the Committee to determine afresh nothing less than the best form of Government 
for India. Eeferrlng to Sir H. Page-Croft’s advocacy of the Simon Eeport, Lord 
Percy pointed out tnat the chapter of finance was now out of date and added that 
it was impossible to have the real test of capacity of self-government, unless the 
text Included responsibility for law and order. Lord Percy stressed the impossibility 
of leaving the existing constitutions unchanged and concluded by urging the House 
to refrain from prejudging the eventual decision or prejudicing the fair-minded con¬ 
sideration of the Government’s proposal by passing Sir Henry Page-Croft’s resolu¬ 
tion, which could not represent the lines of the future Government of India. 
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Major Attlee declared that Sir H. Paee-Croft had ignorged some prime facts of 
the situation. He reminded the House Uiat there was a definite pledge which could 
not be disregarded. Stressing the importance of getting Indian opinion ready to 
work the reforms be emphasised the strength and force of nomination in India and 
said he believed that the success of the next step would lie not in accuracy of the 
reforms in every detail, but gesture on the part of Government by releasing the 
political prisoners and inviting the Congress again to join in the work. 

Mr. Bemays, supporting the amendment, declared that the risks of Government 
policy wore negligible compared with the risk of Churchill’s policy, which involved 
a return to the 19th century structure of the Government, without its stability. 

Mr, Churchill, intervened and said that the only policy to which he was commit* 
ted was within the ambit of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Bernaya replied that that was the policy he was attacking and said that it was 
not a choice between the Simon Report and the White Paper, but between the 
White Paper and military autocracy. He expressed the opinion tliat a large section 
in India desired peace and to bo detached from civil disobedience by a generous 
settlement. 

Bir R. Mitchell Banks caused laughter by declaring that he and Mr. Gandhi 
were the only two genuine diehards living. Gandhi would like to revert to 1758 and 
Sir R. Banks to 1858. The difference was that Mr. Gandhi thought it possible to 
revent to 1758 and the speaker knew that it was impossible for him to revert to 
1858 even to 1920. He urged the House not to take ill-advised and premature action 
but reserved the right to be satisfied with their own conscience and the best interests 
of the Empire. 

Sit: Alfered Knox supporting Sir H. Pagc*Croft, was of opinion that the debate 
would indicate the depth of feeling with regard to the British commitments in India 
and future policy. 

Secretaky of State’s Statement 

Sir Samuel Hoare assured the House that the Government had not the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obligations and taking action^ which would 
close India to the Empire. Ho emphasisofi that there was no change in the position 
of himself^^the Government and the House of Commons since the Government pro¬ 
posals of December 1931 were overwhelmingly approved, The position was exactly 
the same with one exception, that the state of India was much better, (Cheers). 

Sir S, Hoare referred in this connection to the substantial restoration of law 
and order, the crashing of the boycott, the release, without serious result, of two- 
thirds of civil disobedience prisoners and the “most notable evidence of all’’ the 
overwhelming ratification of the Ottawa Agreement and the enactment by the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial legislatures of legislation to deal with any renewed threats against 
the established Government. He claimed that nothing had happened to justify the 
House of Commons altering its general attitude on Indian reforms. 

Sir 8, Hoare proceeded to refer to Major Attlee’s appeal for the release of poli¬ 
tical prisoners and said he was afraid ho had nothing to add to the answers he had 
given to the questions in the House. Wo arc genuinely very anxious for the co¬ 
operation of every section of opinion but were not preparea to repeat the experi¬ 
ment that had not altogether succeeded owing to the action of the Congress two years 
ago. We could not contemplate a release of that kind until wo wore fully satisfied 
that civil disobedience will not break out again. 

Dealing with the points raised by Sir Henry Page-Croft, Sir S. Hoare admitted 
the financial difficulty and pointed out that it was impossible to forecast the exact 
position when a Federation was established. Ho reminded the House of the expert 
view that the Federal Government would not cost substantially more than the exist¬ 
ing Central Government. 

Sir 8. Hoare did not discuss Safeguards in detail, but said that the Government 
had not receded from the position taken up from the start. He asked for the sus¬ 
pension of judgment until the White Paper was published. He emphasised that an 
effective Federation, representing a big body of Indian States, was the basic condition 
of the Government proposals. 

Sir 8. Hoare sympathised vrith the anxiety with regard to law and order and 
assured the House that the Government were giving full attention to it, particularly 
the question of Indian Police. 
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Within the limits of the Transfer of law and order, the Government were taking 
every step to safeguard the future of the great Service to whicq we were under per¬ 
petual obligations. 

Mr. Churchill asked if it had been decided to transfer law and order in the 
Provinces. 

Sir 8. Hoare proceeded to explain that the Government had been driven to 
the conclusion that Provincial Autonomy was a contradiction in terms and would 
not work without the transfer of law and order. He had discussed the matter with 
Indians of every school of thought and in no province could a substantial body of 
opinion work Provincial Autonomy if law and order was not transferred. These were 
the arguments of the Simon Commission and Government had come to much the 
same conclusion. 

In affirming Sir Henry Page Croft’s resolution that it would drive every Indian 
into non-co-operation. Sir 8. Hoare contended that the wise eourse was to continue 
on the present line. It would not always be easy for the Congress to refuse the pre¬ 
sent conditions to co-operate. None the less we have many more friends in India 
than a year or two ago and several l.argc sections of public opinion supported the 
policy. It would be disastrous if, with the work already done and the success 
achieved, the House seemed to show v.acillation. 

Sir S. Hoare agreed that the last decision must rest with the Government in 
the preparation of the Bill and with Parliament in the attitude it took thereto 
and it was because of this that the Government proposed a unique procedure 
in constitutional, history. Government was not trying to repeat the Irish prece¬ 
dent or facing the House with a ddemraa of accepting a document or repudiating a 
pledge. Government proposals would, in a few weeks’ time, be circulated as a White 
Paper which would go to the Select Committee empowered to confer with Indians. 
The Select Committee would bo master of its own procedure and be able to present 
its own proposals. 

<St)' 11. P. Crojt asked if Sir S. Hoare would allow a free vote on the White 
Paper. 

Sir S, Hoare said that he was unable to give a pledge now, but there would be 
a full debate on the resolution establishing the Committee. 

Sir S. Hoare concluded by appealing to the Home to consider the proposals 
impartially and satisfy themselves, not only with their wisdom but also with warm 
hearts, remembering that Britishers and Indians were not rival nations fighting for 
supremacy, but representatives of two groat civilisations, which, if held together, 
might confer a boiielit unprecedented in the history of the world and the British 
Empire. 

Before the adoption of Lord Percy's amendment, the lime allotted for the debate 
expired and the House proceeded to other busiucss. 

Offuuai, Policy Approvep 

Sir H. Page-Croft 'motion was defeated by 207 votes to 13 and Lord Percy’s 
amendment adopted. 


Debate on the White Paper 

HOUSE OF COMUONS~27lh. MARCH to 29th. MARCH 19.3.3 

The Commons was crowded on the 27th. March for the three-days’ debate on 
the motion of Sir S. Hoare for the appointment of a Joint Committee of Peers and 
Commons to consider the Government’s scheme of constitutional reform for India. 

Sir S. Hoare emphasised that the House was not asked to decide the merits of 
the Government’s scheme at present and declared it was nonsense to suggest that 
Government had in any manner .altered their policy. Ha dwelt on the pledges 
given to India and emphasised the necessity of a strong executive in India. He decla¬ 
red that the safeguards were as much in the Indian interests as in the Britiah. 

Major Attlee read a statement on behalf of the Labourites that the reserved 
powers should not prejudice India’s advance to full responsibility and asked for the 
44 
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release of political prisoners. He said that they would Jserve on the Select Coni- 
raittee and do their utmost to get their views incorporated in the Committee's 
report. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Motion 

The House was quite full and the galleries were crowded when Sir Samuel 
Scare rose at 9-30 p,m, to move that— 

“Before Parliament was asked to take a decision upon the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, it is expedient that a .Joint Select Comraitteo of the Lords and 
the Commons, with power to call into consultation representatives of Indian States 
and British India, should be appointed to consider the future Government of India 
particularly to examine and report upon the proposals in the White Paper,” 

After various comments on the Government's position, ho said that on the one 
hand their Indian policy was regarded as a white Hag and on the other hand as a 
red flag flouting Indian nationalism. Amidst this diversity of tongues and extre¬ 
mity of abuse, ho comforted himself with two rofloctions—first, that both 
the lines of criticism could not bo right and, second, ho asked the House to 
consider whether the Government’s proposals were sound and unsound and did not 
ask the House to go any farther than in the previous Indian debates or come to 
any decision on the merit of the Oovernment’s scheme in this debate. It would be 
unfair, indeed almost criminal, to ask the House and Indian public opinion to come 
to definite decisions after two or three days’ debate. 

It was all moonshine to suggest that the Government had, in any way, altered 
their general lines of policy or had changed the procedure' ns a result of pressure 
from this or that section of the House. Parliament would be most unwise—and in 
view of the fact that year after year wo had led India to believe in the continuous 
bestowal of new instalments of constitutional progress, it would be most unjust and 
unwise-^to ignore this long continuous history and the mor.al obligations if not 
pledges into which time after time wo had had entered. 

“We could not isolate the Indian question from the general field of Asiatic 
questions”, said Sir S. Hoare referring particularly to the Far Eastern situation, 
and asked, “is it a wonder, with all this ferment in Asia, that India should be 
raising its voice for recognition and demanding a greater share in its own 
Government ?” 

Great changes were now inevitable in tbo Government of India. Everyone 
admitted that changes were necessary and it was essential that no changes that 
Government proposed, still less any changes that Parliament enacted, should weaken 
the Indian Executive either in the Gentro or in the Provinces, Government were 
concentrating on essentials and defining responsibility. It was essential that the 
Executive in the Centre and in the Provinces should be strong. 

If the Government scheme was long, complicated and intricate, it was not duo 
to the rouddle-headedness of the Government, but to the conjplexities of the Indian 
problem. The aim was to give the widest possible opportunity to India for her own 
self-government and self-developnieut. 

No scheme which did not honestly face all those problems or make serious 
attempt to reconcile those intori'sts—often “conflicting interests’’—was worth the 
paper on which it was written. They had attempted to reconcile these interests. 
We began with the main Indian interests where our object had been to give Indians 
the widest possible opportunities for their own self-government and self-development. 
The safeguards which would necessarily take so prominent a place in the White Paper 
were designed just as much in the Indian interests ns in the British. Indeed, one 
of the most significant facts of the proceedings of the R. T. C. in December was 
the demand by Indiana themselves towards safeguards. 

In the E. T. C. day after day were Hindus or Sikhs in the Punjab demanding 
safeguards for their communities, were Moslems demanding safeguards in Hindu 
provinces and were Depressed Classes demanding safeguards in provinces where 
there were many Depressed Class members. Another instance was the demand 
reiterated by All-Indian minorities for a declaration of fundamental rights in addi¬ 
tion actually to the demands for safeguards. 

“I state these facts to-day to show that these safeguards are just as necessary 
and just as strongly demanded by Indian public opinion as they are by British 
public opinion. In approaching the question of Indian interests we have attempted 
to give the fullest possible scope for Indians to develop themselves on their own 
lines. We have tried to give the fullest possible scope, for Indian aspirations. If 
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we have introduced sateguarde, it was because we believe thtt those safeguards are 
necessary if stable Government is to continue. It is said in India that the proposed 
transfer of responsibility to Indians amounts to little or nothing. Let Indians look 
upon the cpiestion from the viewpoint of the 230 millons who live in villages 
making a living upon land. Practically every single matter affecting them from 
day to day and from year to year it is proposed to place under the direction of an 
Indian Minister depending upon u legislature elected by Indians on a wide fran¬ 
chise—a franchise made wider than now for the express purpose of giving the 
agricultural naasses a chance to make their voice heard and for the express purpose 
of the protection of the poorer and less influential minorities”. 

Sir 8. Hoare said that the Indian cultivator was interested in rent, roadss water- 
supplies, police, education, public health, protection of cattle from disea e, the 
improvement of seeds and the provision of credits. There were 77 important items 
in the list of provincial subjects. All these would in future bo controlled and direc¬ 
ted by a Government responsible to himself and his fellows. Thirteen years ago all 
such things were under the control of official Government. No such change had 
ever been proposed by constitutional methods in the Government of so vast a coun¬ 
try in so short a time. 

For the best part of the century, rightly or wrongly, we had led India on 
Western lines. We have made every responsible public man in India believe that 
Western, particularly British, institutions were suited to India’s developments. 
The past pledges had left full liberty to Parliament in the choice of the time and 
the manner of constitutional advance. 

Dwelling on the importance of a strong executive, Sir S. Hoare said Govern¬ 
ment had not been blind to the recent world happenings. Government after 
Government and constitution after constitution in the East as well as the West had 
foundered owing to the weakness of the Executive. 

As regards what were commonly called British interests but were in fact joint 
Anglo-Indian interests, he said that after long years of partnership neither Govern¬ 
ment nor Parliament could agree to the repudiation of all those obligations into 
which wo had entered of protecting tho weaker from tyranny of the strong, avoi¬ 
ding anarchy and defending religious minorities from persecution. 

All those obligations were included in general terms in joint Anglo-Indian inter¬ 
ests which Government proposed to safeguard. The safeguards were not paper 
safeguards, and, if necessary, they could be carried into full effect. 

_ Sir S, _ Hoare deplored the attempts to shake confidence in Indian stocks, and 
said that it was essential for tho success of tho Federation that Indian credit should 
be maintained. Every Indian investor would have that at heart. Half of India’s 
debt had been raised in India and the investor might rest assured that Parliament 
would never accept tho Government’s proposal if there were justifications for the 
gloomy forecast of India’s financial future. 

Describing the commercial safeguards, Sir 8. Hoare said that they were based on 
reciprocity which meant that anything wo did for Indian traders or professional 
men in Britain, Indians should do for British traders and professional men in India. 
Anglo-Indian commercial relations were much better settled by agreement if possible. 
It was a satisfactory augury that Indian delegates at Ottawa were able to make a 
satisfactory agreement, at any rate on part of the subject, with representatives of 
Britain and the rest of the Empire which was ratified by a huge majority by the 
Indian Senate. 

Referring to the Prinees, Sir S. Hoare paid a tribute to their long hereditary 
experience of Government and said however much the Princes might disagree among 
themselves, they were at any rate nnaniraous on two fundamental conditions—firstly, 
their support of stable government and secondly, their determination to rest within 
the British Empire. Indian States, through their representatives, had made it quite 
clear that they wore not prepared to enter any Government which was wholly under 
the control of Whitehall. If, therefore, we were to have this valuable support of 
Indiau Princes, it was necessary to embark on comprehensive proposals that would 
cover the Centre as well as the Provinces. 

Government attached the greatest value to the accession of Indian Princes to any 
system of Indian Government and their being represented in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Indian opinion almost unanimously wanted a comprehensive scheme. Every¬ 
one was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces, but we must realise that 
there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a reasonable atmosphere 
of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals covering the Federal 
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Centre. Referring to the interests of the Indian States, Sir 8. Hoare said the White 
Paper said nothing about the relations of Indian Piinoes with the Crown for the 
very good reason that the broad question of Paramountcy did not enter the Federal 
Scheme and the Princes did not enter the scheme at all except so far as they them¬ 
selves agreed to modify their treaties upon entering Federation. There were two 
types of federation, one retaining predominant power at the Centro and the other 
moving the balance of power to the federal units. Deliberately and designedly they 
had chosen the second type, namely, federation which transferred the main balance 
of power to the federal units. 

They made the choice for the obvious reason that the groat Indian subcontinent 
with increasingly difficult problems was too diverse a unit lo be managed by a 
highly centralised Federal Government. Therefore Ihe basis of the proposals was for 
the Federal Government to be with a definitely limited field of activity confined to 
specified federal subjects. The Federal Government should have sufficient revenue 
to meet its federal obligations aud the provinces should be given the fullest possible 
field for autonomous development. One of the greatest advantages of the 
Indian Federal scheme was the advantages given lo Ihe Provinces to develop 
on their own lines. Sir 8. Hoare thought they had pushed centralisation too far 
recently in India. 

Dealing with the possibilities of an Extremist majority in the Centre and possibly 
in several provinces which might smash the scheme, Sir 8. Hoare did not wish to 
prophesy, but he thought that if the House analysed the proposals thoiy would agree 
that it was almost impossible, short of a landslide for the Extremists to control the 
federal Centre. He believed it was extremely difficult for Extremists to get a majo¬ 
rity in Provinces like Bengal. As far as Indian interests were concerned, he 
believed their proposals were safeguarded and did a fair thing between the Centre 
and the Provinces and the Centre and Indian States. 

All these obligations were included in the general terms '‘joint Anglo-Indian 
Interests” which Government proposed to safegnard. It was fairer and more honest 
to list these safeguards in the White Paper. The safeguards were liable to attack 
from both sides. Indians said they amounted to so much that the responsibility 
became a sham. Critics in this country said that no safeguards were any goocl. 
“We often hear these criticisms stated in the form of a dilemtna : “II the safegurds 
are effective, responsibility is a sham ; if responsibility is effective, the safeguaras are 
a sham.” Fortunately the world is not run on the Rule of Three. If this were a 
true dilemma, it will mean one of two things. First, either there could never be 
reeponsibility in India ; secondly, if there were responsibility, it must be responsi¬ 
bility without safeguards,” Sir Samuel claimed that no serious body of opinion 
either in Britain or in India was prepared to accept either of those alternatives. 
Certainly among the first to protest would be the representatives of the Indian 
minorities who made their voices so powerfully heard at the last Round Table 
Conference. 

8ir 8. Hoare mentioned the Irish Treaty which he said bore no analogy to the 
Indian situation. The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. 

In India, the Governor-General, the Provincial Governors and other high officials 
would still he ^pointed by the Crown. The security services and the executive 
officers of the Federal aud Provincial Government would still be recruited and pro¬ 
tected by Parliament and the .army would remain under the undivided control of 
Parliament. Those were no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were en¬ 
dowed with great power and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 

Sir 8. Hoare referred to a recent letter of Lord Zetland to “The Times” in 
which he stated that the safeguards might be all right on paper but would require 
a veritable superman as Governor. These criticisms deserved careful weighing and 
answering. As regards the Governor-General there were 47 Central subjects for 
which he was responsible. No one supposed that the Governor-General was at 
present a mere figure-head holding one of the most arduous and most responsible 
offices in the Empire and in addition to central responsibilities, he was responsible 
for the superintendence and control of important reserved subjects in the Provinces 
besides the _ relations between the two Houses of the legislature. His present 
responsibilities were overwhelming and all-pervading and they would be very heavy 
in future. He had discussed the question with the Viceroy, ex-Viceroys and several 
Provincial Governors. They all took the view that on the whole the responsibilities 
of the Governor-General were and would be less rather than greater in the 
future. Referring to the police organisation, he hoped there would be strong selection 
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boards for appointments and pomotious in the subordinate ranks. It was to such 
means that Government looked for the sceurity of the police from deterioration, but 
the morale of the police was of importance in emergencies beyond that of any other 
service. The White Paper had taken account of it. Let there be no doubt on the 
matter. The work of the jJolico would be the responsibility of the Minister and, if 
for no other reason, the Minister would be deeply concerned in Police elBeiency, 
because at every point its work would be subject to criticism. The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the peace or tranquil¬ 
lity of the province and the Instrument of In.structions would direct him to have 
regard to close relations between this responsibility and the internal administration 
and discipline of the force. 

Sir Hubert Horne asked whether there was any limit for the time during which 
the Secrerary of State exercised discretion in the appointment of the Police. 

Sir S. Hoarc replied that there would be no limn for time. After five years, there 
would be a Statutory Commission to enquire into the various problems connected 
with the services referred to in the proposals. 

Government attempted to face facts ignoring none of the difficulties. Sir S, 
Hoare paid a warm tribute to the value of the Simon Commission without which 
progress would be impossible. Government were also indebted to Indians who 
came to the R. T. C. year after year, often in the face of great criticism in India. 
.Sir S. Hoare appealed to Moderates of goodwill and comraonseiise in both the 
countries. He said ho was unable to see a better scheme and he asked critics to 
face facts and if they could produce a better, more workable and safer scheme. He 
knew many were nervous who had served India and the empire in the past, 
but administrators of to-day in India had equal right to be heard with the 
administrators of yesterday. This schomo had the support of every responsible 
British official in high post to-d.ay. 

Sir S. Hoare commended the proposals to the House and asked for their 
support in establishing a strong and wise committee to test the truth of what he 
urged and help to frame a scheme which would take the Indian question ont of 
the welter of party politics for a gaueratioii, safeguarding both Indian and British 
interests and uniting India more strongly than ever to the British Commonwealth. 

Sir S. Hoare’s speech, lasting 105 minutes, was listened to with the closest atten¬ 
tion and was subjected only to a few interruptions for the purpose of eliciting in¬ 
formation. At the conclusion of the speech, he was warmly cheered by Ministeria- 
lists. 

Labour Party'* Attitude 

Major Attllee, on behalf of the Opposition, read the following statement which 
laid down the exact attitude of the Labourilics to the whole question of the Indian 
Constitutional Reform : 

“Since the commencement of the British control of India in 1857, successive Bri¬ 
tish Governments have given pledges to the people of that country. 

“The Labour Parly desire to see the pledges carried out. They stand by the 
declaration made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927 the efi'cct of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-government and self-determination. 

“Therefore the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co¬ 
operation with the Indian people with the object of establishing India as early as 
possible by her own consent as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

“The Babour party believe that as stated by the Simon Commission, the new 
constitution should contain within itself provisions for its own development. We 
think that the new constitution should contain the principle laid down in the Irwin 
Gandhi Pact that such safe-guards as are necessary should be in the interests 0- 
India and think that they should be agreed to iu co-operation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion. The Indian Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by 
the Labour Government at the h’irst Round Table Conference and repeated as their 
policy by the National Government at the Second Round Table Conference that the 
reserved powers should not be such as to prejudice the advance of India through 
the new constitution to full responsibility for her own government. 

“The Labourities stand by the principle that a statement cannot be reached with¬ 
out the eo-operation and consent of all sections of India. Therefore I ask for a 
the release of political prisoners. 
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. .“If ® Joint Committee is set up the Party will nominate its representatives because 
it IS our duty to serve such a body representing the two Houses and will do our 
•utmost to get our views discussed and incorporated in the Committee Report.” 

Myor Attlue emphasised the declaration made on behalf of Britain and said that 
u- ^ Government’s policy was co-operation, free discussion and agreement for 
which it went great lengths and achieved a remarkable triumph when Congress repre¬ 
sentatives were present at the Round Table Conference and all Indian political opi¬ 
nion was called into co-operation. 

A chance followed under the National Government. The Round Table Conference 
was dismissed. An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The Third Round Table Conference contained 
a small number of handpneked unrepresentiitive delegates. It was a mistaken policy 
because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force and reach a satisfactory 
conclusion with a few Indian representatives. The White Paper seemed directly to 
conflict with the prineif.Ies laid down and onr pledges. Sir 8. Hoare’s speech, al¬ 
though it tried to hold the balance even, was actually directed at Mr. Churchill and 
his friend Major Attlee said that in the White Paper the whole idea of Dominion 
Status had gone as also the idea of progrcs.sive advance towards self-government. 
There was no suggesaion that the powers of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse. 

There was no provision for a change in the Centre machinery or the lapsing of 
financial safeguards and for Indians controlling their own defence. The White Paper 
did not indicate that the safeguards were transitory. 

Major Attlee complained also of the extremely vague time for the Central Cons¬ 
titution to come into foroe and said that never had he seen so many obstacles put 
in the way of reforms. The date of conditions for the inauguration of the Federa¬ 
tion must be clarified. 

He proceeded to criticise the proposals on the grounds of introducing dyarchy at 
the Centre which would inevitably lead to blurring responsibility throughout. 
Dyarchy was a lesson in irresponsibility. It was a terrible thing to establish it at 
the Centro after it had already been so discredited in the Provinces. 

Major Attlee criticised the (jualifications for the Council of State which 
would bo a pillar of vested interests and of extreme reaction. He also criticised 
the constitution of tho Lower Biouse in the Centre on the ground that there would 
be no proper contact between the electors and the elected in the constituencies with 
a million people. He said that the proposals in regard to the representation of 
women and labour were reactionary. 

The position in the Provinces was better, but reserve powers should only be used 
in an emergency since responsibility roust imply the power to make mistakes. 

Major Attlee regretted that the Provincial Franchise was not wider especially in 
relation to women. Ho deplored tho establishment of second chambers in most land¬ 
lord-ridden provinces and tho special representation of landlords. 

Everyone in India believed in strong Government, but that meant Government 
with the consent of the governed. Tho only bans for an interim constitution was 
complete agreement with the politically-minded people with whom we would have to 
work. The Labourites demanded self-government on grounds of the economic and 
social conditions of the massca and wanted to free the forces of young India 
from social reform. The White Paper would not accomplish that. There was no cen¬ 
tral responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full responsibility or relaxa¬ 
tion of the control of the Commons and the Secretary of State. There was no ap¬ 
proach to Dominion Status, while every vested interest was protected as a result of 
which the banker would reign in Delhi ns in London and the landlord would rule 
the Council of State as in the Lords, The Government had sacrificed good-will and 
co-operation and sacrificed everything to timidity, over-fear and over-insistence on 
safeguards. In essentials which called for Indian co-operation, the scheme failed, 

Major Attlee concluded stating that the Labourities would serve on the Select 
Committee but would be unable to accept the White Paper as the solution. They 
would work as far as possible to see that those who spoke for India would come 
and put their case before the Select Committee. 

The Liberals’ View 

Sir Herbert Samuel opined that if Major Attlee’s colleagues were called upon to 
deal with the problem of Indian Government, their proposals would closely approxi¬ 
mate to those approved by the Round Table Conference and embodied in the White 
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Paper. Every section of the House would have its own criticism, but it was the 
duty of the House to show that the solid mass of British opinion supported the 
proposals in the main. 

Sir H. Samuel paid a tribute to the sincerity, pertinacity and courage with which 
Sir 8. Hoare faced the difficulties confronting the problem. He said it would be a 
profound error to re-open the whole matter ns desired br Mr. Churchill. Sir H. 
Samuel acknowledged also the assistance given by the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference who had come great distances and devoted a long time to share in the 
deliberations. He said the least wo could do was to ask the representatives of India 
to be associated with the Select Committee. The constitution did not allow us to go 
further. 

Proceeding to criticise Mr. Churchill’s attitude. Sir H. Samuel said that Indians 
would never believe our word again if we did not do our utmost to promote self- 
government. The Government of India could not be carried on without a very 
large measure of India co-operation. Success was not certain for these proposals, 
but failure was certain for Mr. Churchill’s alternative. 

Mr. Churchill intervened and asked ; “What is my alternative ?’’ 

Sir H. Samuel replied : “Mr. Churchill has made so many speeches that most of 
us know what a poor thing his alternative is.’’ 

Sir H. Samuel likened the present position in relation to India to that existing 
in Ireland in 188G when self-government was first proposed and said if that 
opportunity had been taken the latter difficulties would have been avoided. 

Similarly, if the present opportunity was missed, we might, in a few years, be in 
a far more difficult position in regard to India. The delay was already too long. 
Sir H. Samuel admitted the difficulties caused by India’s huge population and many 
social customs, but happily there were numerous educated and experienced men of 
the world in India and if the number was not larger, it might be due to the fact 
that the rulers were foreign and native genius was stunted, while a large measure 
of self-government could open the door to social reform. 

Dealing with the need for safe-gu,ard8. Sir H. Samuel said it was Britain’s duly 
to see the transition to a fuller measure of self-government made with dignity and 
order. He reminded Indians that it was truest patriotism to recognise that any 
government even, if partly foreign, was better than anarchy if purely native. 

Sir H. Samuel opined that the White Paper would bring Dominion Status very 
close and said if there was any error, it was on the side of the very assurance 
against possible dangers. He honed that the Committee would not recommend 
increased safeguards or out down the liberty which had been granted. “We wish it 
well and will support Government in their elforts. We regard this measure not as a 
surrender of Britain’s task in India, but rather its consummation and|crown.’’ 

The Die-hard Attack 

Sir Reginald Craddock implored Government to lake heed before committing 
themselves to a policy which not merely surrendered British interests and obligations 
but might prove a great betrayal of a sacred trust. He said it was a rash thing to 
suggest democracy for a country with so many warring races and hostile interests. 
The White Paper which was to have been India’s political Bible had been relegated 
at least momentarily to the status of Aprocrypha. It was riddled with safeguards, 
but they had not always worked and those who knew India well kntw the assaults 
to which they would be open. 

Sir E. Craddock said it was untrue that all classes in India demanded this 
scheme. It was true that many still said what they did not mean because they 
were poor and knew it was Government's policy. He described as a very specious 
argument that responsibility was the only cure for irresponsibility. What really 
mattered was whether the people really had the sense of responsibility. 

Sir R. Craddock urged the adoption of the Simon Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations with regard to provincial autonomy and for law and order the revival of 
the Commission’s proposals of official ministers. He said that the Federal scheme was 
still a thing of the future which must be considered on its merits. 

The Women’* Demand 

Miss Mary Pickford said that the return to the Simon Commission’s proposals 
would be a return to a position which no longer existed and proceeded to discuss 
the work of the Franchise Committee. She regretted the rejection of the proposed 
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literary qualification for women which however was only a substantial proposal of 
the Committee, which the White Paper did not adopt. 

Miss Pickford thoiifrht that the improvement in the situation since the three 
Round Table Committees visited India was proved by the success of the dual policy 
of the maintenance of law and order and the continuance of constitutional advance. 
She said if Parliament now did not consent to the policy of Central Responsibility 
and the transfer of law and order in the Provinces, Indian political suspicion would 
have some foundation. Moderate opinion in India was at present prepared to co¬ 
operate and even a section of the Congress realised that it was hotter to abandon 
Civil Disobedience and co-operate in the reforms which, if Parliament now decided 
not only would civil disobedience he resumed but also all the more the Moderate 
element would be thrown into the hands of the Congress. It was the heigh of poli¬ 
tical courage not cowardly yielding to popular clamour to grant what measure of 
self-government was possible to those who had genuine national aspirations. 

Back-bencher* Speak Out 

Mr. Hales did not think that India would adapt itself to Western democracy 
and said that no system of Government would be satisfactory unless it had the 
goodwill of the Congress. Mr. Gandhi still possessed the confidence of the great 
mass of Indians. Mr. H.ales thought that a solution could be found by personal 
touch and suggested that the Prince of Wales, the Premier and Mr. Baldwin should 
visit India for that purpose., 

.Mr. Mohon criticised some arguments put forward by the Conservative Right 
Wing and suggested that the Select Committee should consider the tightening up of 
the safeguards. With regard to the police, he criticised the lack of warmth of the 
reception of the White Paper in India and hoped that the Select Committee would 
result in framing a bill which would sati.sty India’s legitimate aspirations while 
affording effective and ample safeguards for all minorities and all interests. Dealing 
with the Labour amendment to bo moved on March 29, which refers to the desira¬ 
bility of releasing Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Molsou thought 
that all would regret that when great changes were being introduced, Mr. Gandhi 
was in gaol, but he was not kept there by Sir S. Hoare or the Government. The 
doors were open if he would recognise that Government had broken the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaign and turn his mind to constructive work and call off Civil Dis¬ 
obedience whereby he would render great service to India. 

Sir Alfred Knox argued that the Government’s proposals had practically no sup¬ 
port among officials and Europeans in India and there was no excuse for the lancl- 
slide in the last three years. He said with regard to Indian consultation, it was 
very difficult to get honest opinion from any Indian witness. Sir Alfred Knox con¬ 
tended that Federation would lack stability and said that under the new constitution, 
a Viceroy would be needed who would ketow to everyone and Governors who would 
do the same. The latter were denied the assistance of counsellors and would be so 
many Robinson Crusoes marooned without a single Friday. Sir Alfred Knox urged 
that the Governor should have a Deputy Governor and should be empowered to 
appoint one or two non-clected members of Government. He said the Police 
problem could be solved if the police were entrusted to an official so appointed. 

Sir Alfred Knox calculated that in addition to numerous ministers, there would 
3,029 politicians receiving allowances and enumerated other expensive system, con¬ 
centration on teaching efficient agricultural work and social services. Sir Alfred 
Knox predicted that the reforms would certainly fail for which the Conservatives 
would bear the stigma. He expressed the determination of himself and his associates 
to oppose in every manner the abdication of authority in the Centre which was not 
in the interests of India and Britain. This so-called act of faith was wicked and 
dishonest gamble. 

Mr. Riehard Law warned that if the House gave the impression of going back 
on pledges, they would deprive themselves on Imtians’ belief in the good faith of 
the British which was the most powerful instrument of Government we possessed. 
He was in no way alarmed by the White paper. It did not embody an ideal policy 
but the best possible policy at the present time. He therefore hoped that Govern¬ 
ment would go ahead with courage and determination not overawed by the vocal 
opinions of a section of the Conservatives. 

Major Oadogan referred to Sir S. Hoare’s statement that there was a moral 
obligation and asked to which obligation it applied, to the Indian intelligentsia or 
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the vast miUions of the people. Major Cadogan agreed with the necessity of ob¬ 
taining Indian goodwill but questioned whether these proposals when operating would 
sustain the atmosphere of goodwill. A few years ago they were told that the refusal 
of the Congress people to co-operate with the Simou Commission had rendered its 
labours nugatory. _ They were now told that the Congress could safely be ignored. 
Silence was brooding over India. He was afraid that it was an exception to the 
rule that silence gave consent. Referring to the contention that Indians would 
accept any alternative, Major Cadogan said that we must make sure that they would 
accept the scheme now being offered. He was not suggesting an alternative at pre¬ 
sent but protested that it was absolutely fantastic to oesignate the Simon Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations for provincial autonomy as a stancTstill policy. Major Cadogan 
referred to the anomalies in the White Paper and said that it demanded for Viceroy 
someone with the versatility and the resource of Mr. Churchill coupled with the tem¬ 
perament of Archangel (fabriel. He warned the House of the consequences of a 
breakdown in administration and said that he must be convinced that the scheme 
would ensure the continuance of sound administration and efficient personnel. It was 
essential to make clear that the safeguards would continue for some time. The Bri¬ 
tish Government had the over-riding obligations of sacred trusteeship and would 
not dispense prematurely with safeguards. Speaking for himself and nis colleagues 
he said they were content to allow the Select Committee to lend a hand in the 
elucidation of one of the most complex problems parliament was ever called on to 
solve. 

Major Milner paid a tribute to Sir S. Ho-arc’s straightforwardness and sincerity 
and said ho had not found strong opposition to the proposals among Indian officials. 
Labour would fight for the advances contained in the White Paper which were just 
and right. Major Milner urged the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political priso¬ 
ners not guilty of violence so that they might co-operate. He hoped that Indian 
Labour would be represented on the Select Committee, He invited the House to 
take courage in both hands and make the constitution a living proof, not of our 
desire to dominate over India, but to liberate her aud make her a growing monu¬ 
ment of our love of freedom for all. 

Lord Wolmer, a member of the Defence of India Committee, did not believe 
that the safeguards would work without loading Britain and India into a most 
terrible difficulty and disaster. Lord Wolmer contended that Government were 
attempting something which was es-sentially incompatible and said that it was 
impossible to combine parliamentary Governraeot with safeguards. The rights aud 
responsibilities given to the Governor would bring him into conflict with the 
legislatures, while directly the Viceroy used a safeguard. Indian political opinion 
would be antagonised a thousand limes more than had occurred hitherto. We were 
giving Indians the name and form of Self-Government but the moment there was 
a conflict with the Viceroy on a reserved subject, they would find responsibility had 
been filched away. Referring to the suggestion that the presence of the Princes 
would give stability. Lord Wolmer contended that any constitution built on the 
gamble that we would get them to shoulder the responsibilities and the unpopulari¬ 
ties that we were unprepared to face was built on shifting sands. Lord Wolmer 
described the propo.sals as a most app.aIUng gamble with the future of 350 millions 
of our fellow creatures and said ho was unable to make himself responsible for them 
ill their present form. The issue was so great that it transcended party loyalty and 
imposed an obligation on every member to come to the right and safe decision and 
act accordingly. The wise and proper course was to take the advice of the Simou 
Commission and make an experiment in one or two provinces, give them the fullest 
powers and responsibilities and then, at the end of ten years or other period, appoint 
another commission to see how the reform.s had worked. 

Lord Wolmer was speaking when the debate was automatically adjourned. 

2nd. DAY-HOUSE OF C0MM0NS-2Slh. MARCH 1933 

Resuming the debate to-day Sir Robert Horne described himself as a moderate of 
goodwill towards everyone who tried sincerely to find a solution of the great problem. 

Sir Robert declared that hitherto he had suspended judgment but it was 
no longer possible for any member to remain quiescent and every member was 
about to be forced into a duty after the Select Committee had reported to record 
his vote. He must therefore have reason for voting. Sir R. Horne paid a tribute 
45 
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to the unquestioned sincerity and patriotisin of Sir S. Hoarc who had as great 
a political flare as any man with whom he (Sir E. Horne) had worked in addition 
to the quality of a balanced mind and coolness of judgment which were the admira¬ 
tion of all bis friends. The Uonservativo Party owed Sir S. Hoare a ^reat debt of 
gratitude because he had demonstrated that it only required suflicieiit hrmness and 
courage to make India an orderly State. 

The truth was that no member of the. House could escape the burden which had 
been planted on the shoulders of all. They were confronted with the greatest issue 
that had ever come before this or any other Parliament and it rested on their indivi¬ 
dual consciences to meet the issue squarely and honestly. Ho would assume that 
something in the shape of responsibility must be given to India and he also took 
into account that we were still to be the judge of the time, the degree and the 
opportunity. The Select Committee should keep these circumstances in view. 

Safeguards were never more necessary than in the present circumstances. They 
were giving parliament and democracy to 350 millions at a time when many countries 
who tried it were despairingly turning from it. It required a meticulous examination 
of these propositions before wc decided on its particular form. The only cement 
in India was British influence which must be weakened if the scheme was adopted. 

Dealing with the safeguards, he said it would be far better to have no safe¬ 
guards than ineffective safeguards. There was something to be said for granting a 
constitution which was carefully and efficiently safeguarded, but nothing to be said 
for granting a constitution with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective. 
Thus they got the worst of both the worlds. 

He could well imagine a point when we might find it most difficult to the 
Government in power to take any action supporting the Viceroy. They must depend 
upon safeguards which operated long before that particular point was reached. 
With the greatest diltldcnco he approached the matter of law and . order. Sir .1. 
Simon knew more about the question than he could ever learn, but he (Sir E. 
Horne) was never able to understand the reason why the Simon Commission had 
reached the conclusion that law and order could be left to the Provinces. At the 
same time, it was quite obvious that the Simon Commission had some doubts in 
that regard because they provided for a minister for that purpose which bad dis¬ 
appeared in the present plan. 

It was quite possible to imagine giving large self-government to the Provinces 
without giving control of the Army and Police to the popularly elected body. The 
([uestion of police was the lynchpiu of the whole system of the Government of India. 
“I will rather give constitution at present proposed if you give me control of 
the police and have no responsible government at the centre with the control of the 
police in the Provinces.’' Tho establishment of the two new provinces would entail 
more expense. lie hoped that tho Select Committee would particularly consider 
the extra expense us taxation meant a great deal to the Indian people. He believed 
that 300 out of the 350 millions would prefer to continue as they were than have a 
government of their own with higher (axaticn. 

All this theory of the people wanting to govern themselves even at a higher 
cost was entirely fallacious. The proposed Government would be much more ex¬ 
pensive than the present. Before the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms, India was run 
cheaper than almost any other country iii tho world. These costs bad greatly in¬ 
creased in recent years. He thought that the proposed representation of the Princes 
did not unduly exaggerate their importance. He referred to the lack of provision 
for weightage in either assembly to compensate for the Princes who were unrepresen¬ 
ted. Sir Eobert Horne described the safeguard of the introduction of the Princes as 
weakest. Eeferring to “tho somewhat heated altercation,’ between tho Viceroy and 
tho Jam Saheb of Nawauagar, be declared that from personal knowledge, “Eanji’s” 
devotion to India was only equalled by his loyalty to the Empire. Therefore, his 
attitude had caused him certain disquietude. He spoke in no carping spirit. His 
one detire was to reach a solution best for the welfare of India and Britain. 

Sir John Simon emphasised the importance of every kind of view being ventilated 
at this stage. Ho would not give his adhesion to anything which, on full considera¬ 
tion, he believed was not in the interest of India, The gravest responsibility rested on 
Parliament, for they were pledged ns clearly to-day as any country could be in point 
of honour to a policy to develop India on the road to responsible Government. The 
pace, the method and the condition were open for consideration, but wc had given 
a tremendous pledge and were bound with discretion and judgment to do our best 
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to fulfil it. Sir John said thiit the Select Committee would have to miikc the most 
thorough and impartial examination of the White Paper scheme. The form of the 
Bill which would not finally be settled until the result of that examination had been 
completely ascertained. He intervened because he had the honour of presiding over 
the Statutory Commission. The whole subject was of the intensest importance and in¬ 
terest. Sir John Simon proceeded to discuss in detail the various parts of the 
Simon Report. Ho denied that there were two Indians and declared there was only 
one, namely, the Greater India including the States as well as the Provinces. More 
and more, the Indian problems were the problems of Greater India. 

Sir John Simon recallel that the Statutory Commission was concerned with a 
problem within British India. It was perfectly plain that the Act of Parliament 
under which they were appointed by its preamble deliberately conceived that they 
were pledged to the pursuit of the Montagu Policy. If ever there was a deliberate 
decision countersigned by the people of every part of the country and both Houses 
of Parliament, it was that embodied in the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act. Therefore, the Statutory Commission began its task upou the assumption that 
the Montagu Policy represented the accepted policy and the only proposals worthy 
of consideration were the proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of 
20th August 1917. Sir John continued that the Simon Commission had concluded that it 
was not a wise development of a Constitution for British India;to seek to establish at 
the Centre a Government of a responsible kind. Sir .fohn Simon quoted the letter 
of the then Prime Minister relating to the future relations between British India 
and the States and added that it depended entirely on whether certain conditions 
could be fulfilled by the Princes. If it were true that we had now an opportunity 
to develop a Greater India, wore the opportunities to be rejected because of the con¬ 
ditions which tho Princes had clearly indicated or were we to face the risk which 
might bo involved in so tremendous an experiment ? He himself wanted to see tho 
prospect of Greater India much more thoroughly investigated, including the question 
of the Princes, before rejecting the scheme. 

He was not prepared to depart from deliberate views of the Simon Report 
without good reasons. A new fact had emerged, namely, the declaration of the 
Chancellor of tho Chamber of Princes on 19lh January to the effect that Federation 
was the true future of India, that the main principle was accepted and a 
larger proportion of the States would enter the Federation. The declaration and 
its implications were events of iho greatest importance. Jf they were not ful¬ 
filled, he said, with the greatest firmness and without any qualification whatever (ha 
understood it to be tho Government’s and Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy), it was not 
proposed in the White Paper that there should be development of self-government at 
the Centre. The only condition on which wocouldihope to develop responsible government 
at the Centre tvas to develop this Greater India. Jf that were done, that amalgama¬ 
tion might well have within it the seeds of satisfactory progress. He begged the 
House before rejecting that to think twice of tho result in India if wo promoted a 
division between the Princes and British India for which we had a special responsi¬ 
bility. Sir John Simon recalled Mr. MacDonald’s reference in Geneva in connection 
with disarmament to the risk that doubtless existed in every attempt to arrange for 
disarmament against what was likely to happen if one did nothing. Wc had to do 
something of the same sort here. 

Sir John Simon discussed at length the question submitted to him by Sir Samuel 
Hoaro concerning the transfor of police and law and order in tho Provinces. Sir 
John Simon recalled that the poliec in India were a provincial service. At one 
time, he was attracted by the idea of ccntriilising the police, but was convinced that 
it was a wholly impracticable idea. India was too big and if one bad an organisa¬ 
tion at the Centre, one would require a H(iparate department for each province, re¬ 
verting to the same position as before. The superior officers were recruited on an 
All-India basis and the Secretary of Stale would continuo to have responsibility to¬ 
wards them. There was nothing in the Government’s proposal suggesting that it 
would bo changed. 

Explaining the reasons for not making the police a reserved subject, Sir John 
Simon said that Provincial legislators felt no responsibility for the police and fre¬ 
quently attacked it, sometimes in tho highest degree, unnecessarily and unjustly re¬ 
fusing to vote the noecHsary funds. The result was that unless the system was 
changed, the police tended to be regarded as an agent of the alien bureaucracy. 
This was most unfair because the police did very essential work sometimes unpopu- 
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lar and dangerous without which the districts would fall into utter anarchy. The 
more you put the police in a special position the more you encouraged this attitude 
towards them. 

The Simon Commission unanimously came to the conclusion that the Provincial 
Governments should be made responsible for the police. Holding firmly the convic¬ 
tion that the British race had contributed great and good things to the orderly 
development of India, he asked the House to consider whether there was not a 
contribution of all. The reason why Indian politicians were so obsessed with the 
idea of Parliamentary institutions was because we had told them this was the way 
of ordinary freedom. 

Concluding, Sir John Simon asked Parliament to ponder whether they ought not 
now to show themselves willing to discuss openly this evolution of Indian Govern¬ 
ment with good sense and courage and at the same time realise that the road we 
had been set by the declaration of Parliament and the policy of country was the 
road which should lead by such stages and modes as seemed fair and just to the 
realisation of Indian self-Governmcnt. 

Col. Wedgwood denounced the scheme as a cowardly abdication by Parliament 
which in the future would be unable to ask questions on such matters as the Meerut 
sentences, the hours of labour, work in the mines and the use of troops in dealing 
with peasants in Indian Status. He disliked abdication in any circumstances, but 
especially abdication in favour of a power which would bo worse than the power 
exercised by the House, They wore giving India a constitution so conservative that 
could never be changed. They were giving power into the hands of a narrow class 
of Princes who were absolute in their own area and elected members who would be 
millionaires or nominees of raillionairo Parties. Mr. Wedgwood described the seats 
for the depressed elassos as a device to solve the conscience of the Seceretary of 
State and said that the people of India did not want the scheme. Mr. Gandhi did 
not ask for it. It was Indian politicians who were asking and who would benefit by 
it, not self-governracat, but Venetian oligarchy. Col. Wedgwood declared of course 
the Princes would enter the Federation. They had sacrificed nothing pnd gained power 
to dictate to the Government of India which would be powerless to take up the 
ordinary English standard of administration. In the Federnlion, wo were handing 
over jjower to people wc were unable to trust. He indicated that he saw only 
hope in the Provincial electorates which might reduce the power of Indian 
politician in the All-India Assembly, 

ard. DAY-EOVSE OF COMMOm-20tli. MARCH im 

Mr, R. A, Butler began to wind up the general discussion at 6-20 p. m. prior to 
the moving of the official Labour amendment. 

After observing that they were dealing with one of the most complicated pieces 
of constitutional machinery that Britain had ever invented, Mr. Butler said that 
they proposed to send the proposals to a Select Committee in order that they might 
be closely examined so that they could hand over the machine to the Indian people 
in the best condition. 

Mr. Tom Williams had asked whether any substantial changes could be made by 
the Committee or only adjuslmcnts of details. Mr. Butler referred him to the terms 
of the resolution which indicated that the Committee would be appointed to consi¬ 
der the future Government of India particularly to examine and report on the pro- 
poeals of the White Paper. They also had heard from the Labour benches that the 
proposals had no clause which implied that the safe-guards were only for a transi¬ 
tional period. Mr. Buter said that it was their intention that any amendment of an 
Act of Parliament should be by a further Act of Parliament except in so far as any 
amendment of tne constitution could be cft'ected by an amendment of the 
Instrument of Instruction and the Instrument, if amended, must bo submitted to 
both the Houses. The fact was that Parliament would be responsible for any alter¬ 
ations in the scheme. This was the wiser and better course. 

Dealing with the recruitment for the services, Mr. Butler said the decision that 
the matter should bo opened for consideration after five years in no way prejudice 
the issue of future recruitment to the services. Thus the ultimate authority remain¬ 
ed in the hands of Parliament. A further criticism had been advanced that they 
should secure the assent of Indians, They had taken every opportunity of consul¬ 
ting Indians and adapting their procedure in order to have the advantage of the 
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advice of Indian statesmen. As regards Labour objections to thn financial and 
economic arrangements, he observed that these found a place in the report of the 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the Itound Table Conference. 

They could not contemplate establishing new governments unless they wore endo¬ 
wed with adequate resources. He recalled Mr. Benn's statement of 12th March 
1931 that the safeguards mentioned by the Federal Structure Committee were essen¬ 
tial and could not be abated if the new constitution was successfully established. 
It was unnecessary to discuss in detail the exact nature and extent of the financial 
safeguards. It was sufficient to say that the objective was to maintain the credit 
and stability of the Federation. It was their confident hope that future Indian 
ministers would zealously protect the credit of the Federation and that the Indian 
Government would recognise it as their vital interest. 

Dealing with criticisms of the proposed representation in the legislatures, particu¬ 
larly franchise, Mr. Butler said that the Franchise Committee inquired closely into 
the possibility of using panchayats as the basis of indirect election but came to the 
view that they were an unsuitable basis. The rival merits of direct and indirect 
election constituted one of the most valuable points for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. The Franchise Committee had been convinced that direct election 
was better. Dealing with the complaint of neglect of the interest of the agriculturists, 
Mr. Butler claimed that the lack of balaiieo had been readjusted and it might confi¬ 
dently bo said that franchise was based on equal distribution between the ryot who 
formed the backbone of the proposals and the urban interests who formally domina¬ 
ted the franchise. Dealing with the criticisms of women’s franchise Mr. Buttler 
pointed out that the number of women voters had enormously increased. 

He paid a tribute to the manner in which transferred department had been con¬ 
ducted by Indian ministers in the last fourteen years, specially referring to the 
Miindi Hydro-Electric Works and also the Sukknr Barrage. He hoped these schemes 
all over India with the collaboration of the two races would be a happy augury for 
the future. He recalled the resolution of the Chamber of Princes in favour of eontinu- 
OUB discussions through accredited representatives with a view to securing the stability 
and the smooth working of the constilutiou. The scheme combined in a practical 
manner the two ideals of British fmperia! policy, namely, responsibility for the wel¬ 
fare of the people and the idea of evolution of self-government towards ultimate po¬ 
litical responsibility. 

The Labour Amendment 

Mr. Moryan Jonen moved the Opposition amendment. 

The amendment called attention to the failure of the Government to implement 
the numerous promises to grant Dominion Status within the Empire, the failure of 
Government to secure the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
whose co-operation is essential in any scheme of reform and also the refusal to 
release the prisoners in order that the latter might be done. 

He said that the Labour Party were extremely anxious that the House should 
understand that having joined the Select Committee, they did not wish at some 
future time to be made responsible for this or other decision of Government. They 
entered the Joint Committee with Monday’s declaration and to-day’s amendment 
clearly in mind. 

It followed that Labour representatives entering the Select Committee, would do 
so entirely unpledged and uncommitted. Their hands wore entirely free with one 
limitation, namely, that Labour representatives would participate in the work of the 
Committee with every possible desire to assist, in Ihe work but would clearly keep 
in mind not only the repeated declarations of successive Governments so that the 
ultimate result would be as close an approximation as possible to deal (the view ?) 
they had held for many years. Their main concern would be the well-being of India’s 
peoples. Indeed, that point had been conceded by implication in the fact that 
Indians would bo invited to London. 

It was no good suggesting that they had a favourable atmosphere in India for 
discussion until all people representing all shades of opinion were free to discuss 
among themselves. There were thousands of people in goal, including a largo number 
of those belonging to the most influential body of organised opinion besides its 
leaders. They had been frequently told that the Government’s attitude was that 
before there could be any question of release, there must be a declaration of the 
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abandonment of the policy of non-co-operation. How did Sir S. Hoare propose to 
put that to the test ? He pointed out that the Calcutta Congress session had been 
banned and he suggested that the only way that 8ir S- Hoare could expect such a 
deciinon as the abandonment of non-cooperation was to allow the meeting to be held. 

Mr. Morgan Jones recalled Sir T. L. Sapru’s words at the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence that there was no chance of the pro[K)saIs getting even consideration without 
Candhi and his colleagues being free to discuss these matters in consultation 
with their political fiiciids. He thought that the atmosphere in which the proposals 
were discussed should be as free from bitterness and prejudice as possible. The 
Commons through their Ministers were overwhelmingly pledged to the proposition 
that the Indian people should possess Dominion Status. He subscribed entirely to 
the Labour criticisms, especially those relating to safeguards, and disapproved of the 
efforts to prevent Extremists from reaching power. There was no case for pretend¬ 
ing to erect a legislature and then saying that it was so carefully safeguarded as 
Extremists could ever hope for power. If they barred the way of the so-called 
Mtremists, the legislatures were in danger of becoming a sham and a fake (Labour 
cheers and Minislerialiats’ interruptions). The provisions by which the Governor- 
Oteneral could forbid the introduction of Kills, etc., made the whole thing a sham. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said he would be the last to deny that we had most intimate 
inlercsts in India, but in view of the enormous povvers of Governors, was not some 
safeguard necessary for the Indian people '! 

Tory Revolters' Case 

Churchill said that wc were confronted by proposals which marked a deliuite 
decline, even the disappearance, of onr authority In India, proposals which pro¬ 
claimed our disiuteresting ourselves in the welfare of the people and a readiness to 
hand over after 180 years, Indian fortunes to Indian hands—a cenrse fraught with 
memorable consequence to the people of Britain and India. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had failed. Instead of increasing contentment 
they had aroused agitation and increased disloyalty. The reforms had not oven con¬ 
tented the classes for whose satisfaction they were originally conceived. No doubt, a 
lot of good work had been done but the failure of the reforms was the first point to 
be considered. 

Emphasising the heavy responsibility resting on Parliament at the present tiino 
and “the great vote in favour of the greatness of Britain given in the last election", 
Mr. Churchill warned the House lest, in the words of Morley, it should in future 
hear “the dull roar and scream of carnage and confusion coming back to us” from 
India because in that case bitter would be the feelings of responsibility of those con¬ 
cerned in bringing about a situation of such frightful disaster. 

Mr. Churchill argued that Parliament was not pledged to the measures proposed. 
He criticised “the undermining perorations” of the R. T. C, which had led Indians 
to expect early control of the ‘Government of India. 

The decision of the Government of India to enforce law without fear or favour 
had been instantly accepted throughout India by the overwhelming mass of the people. 
Order had been largely restored throughout India, the Civil Disobedience movement 
had been broken and Mr. Gandhi on whom Mr. Macdonald and Lord Irwin lavished 
caresses had been in prison, for over a year, (ho was very sorry for it for many 
reasons) with a large but a happily diminisliing number of bis foUowci'S. Hardly 
anyone bad been killed or severely hurt and not a single British battalion had been 
required. In the Frontier, there had been the fewest clashes between the police and 
rioters. There was no doubt of our ability to govern India justly and wisely in our own 
way and entrust to able educated Indians through whom the Government of India 
conducted over a broadening share of responsibility when ho thought fit. 
The Simon Report might well provide the basis of Parliamentary discussion. Wo 
should do all in our power to help Indians to an increasing hand in their own 
Government, but on tho basis of delegated powers so that our control could 
bo resumed without serious disturbance if the delegated powers were found to work 
injuriously on the people of India. Even if that policy failed in the least, it would 
bo local not general and the Central Government must remain intact and secure. 

The duty of Parliament was to give India what we considered right and wise, 
not to give what was wrong and unwise in order to satisfy some not very repre- 
senlativq Indian group. Tho Government’s motion was adroitly framed with a view 
to dodging a division and nobody could vote against it. It was the duty of tho 
House to give Government all possible support in repulsing tho Labour amendment. 
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Mr. Churchill stated that for the last five yeJirs high positions in India had been 
so arranged with a view to securing men who welcomed these proposals. 

Sir J. S. Wardlaw Milne interrupted and a,sked if Mr. Churchill had any proof 
of this. 

Mr. Churchill said he was replying to the statement of Sir 8. Hoare’s that high 
olTicials in India favoured the White Paper. 

He thought it was fair to say that during the last five years, those who had been 
promoted to prominent positions had been people who were supposed to be modern 
men and would act in the spirit of the Montagu-Chelrasford Reforms, 

Sir 8. lioare rose amid cheers and said there was no iiistification for that state¬ 
ment. (Cries of “Withdraw”). 

Mr. Churchill said that he would never withdraw a statement which was cer¬ 
tainly framed upon truth. Mr. Churchill proceeded to deal with the other points and 
the incident was closed. 

Giving a detailed critical analysis of the White Paper, Mr. Churchill examined 
the working of the Government under the scheme. He was amazed at the perverted 
ingenuity with which Government were arranging a struggle in India very similar 
to the struggle which convulsed England between iho Crown and Parliament during 
the whole of the 17th century. Warfare in the Provinces would proceed simultane¬ 
ously with graver disturbances at the summit. Nobody here or in India accepted 
the scheme as a national policy. The Congress denounced it in unmeasured terms 
and Indian Liberals would only use it as a tool to extort other things. Government 
had great doubt whether they could cajole, persuade or coerce half of the Princes to 
come in. The official Opposition would only take the scheme as a starting point for 
further departures and it was easy to remove the safeguards. If this Government 
left office, it would have parted with all powers to stay the process. 

Concluding, Mr. Churchill said that Parliament should promise to give what it 
could freely and boldly and no more. It was n tragedy that the greatest gift Bri¬ 
tain had given to India was not a gift which India needed most. During the last 
50 years, its population had increased by a hundred millions by reason of the pre¬ 
vention of wars and famine and the control of infanticide and it would have been 
far better if the exertions of our devoted men and women could have resulted, not 
in the mere multiplication of teeming humanity on the lowest levels of subsistence, 
but in the substantial raising of the standard of life and labour and in smaller 
number, 

Earl IVinterton, when he began with the statement that the task of answering 
Mr. Churchill would be leas difficult than he thought, was loudly cheered by Minis¬ 
terialists showing, as was evident throughout Mr, Churchill’s speech, that the majo¬ 
rity of the House did not sympathise with Mr, Churchill, 

Ecarl Winterton declared that Mr. Churchill’s views were wrong from the begin¬ 
ning to the end and pointed out with reference to Mr. Churchill’s declaration that 
the Reforms had failed, that India was the only Asiatic country which was free 
from serious disturbances. Its credit was as high ns nny continental country’s and 
its budget compared to any country in the world. Vicissitudes of Parliamentary Go¬ 
vernment in Britain necessitated devising a permanent system of Government for 
India which subsequent Governments, whether Right or Left, would be unlikely to 
abolish and the sooner this was done the better, for nothing could be worse for 
Britain and British Trade than a long interval. 

Earl Winterton stressed the impossibility of compelling India to buy British 
goods. He said that Lancashire depended on the willing buyer in India or anywhere 
else unless the people were favourably disposed to the Government of Britain. 

Earl Winterton referred to Mr. CKurchill’s part in the constitution-making of 
Sonth Africa and Ireland and expressed his belief in an interdependent and self-de¬ 
pendent Empire in a strategic and economic sense with as many units as possible 
and said that Indian fellow subjects shoud not receive a different treatment from 
the dominion’s subjects. Earl Winterton did not believe that the Simon Commission 
proposals would give greater stability of security than the Government’s. He 
said that Moslems and other anti-Congress parties in India realised that provincial 
autonomy with an unchanged Central Government would entail continual friction 
and would give far less security than federation. 

Earl Winterton declared that European businessmen in India knew better what 
was good for India than some of Mr. Churchill’s vociferous supporters and said 
that the White Paper proposals represented the best scheme in tne circumstances, 
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It was not a cost iron but a scheme to be considered best by men of both the Houses. 
It would not sabotage the long and honourable connection of Britain with_ India, 
but would re-ballest and relay the great trunk line which always joined the interest 
and the welfare of the two peoples. He appealed to Mr. Churchill not to refuse 
to aid in the work of reconcilation and to participate in the Select Committee, 
Independent Labouritet’ Oppotition 

Mr. Maxton announced that Independent Labourites proposed to vote against the 
Government’s motion, but would not support the Labourites’ amendment. He said 
that the discussion hitherto centred on how much England was to interfere in the 
ahairs of India and nobody suggested that she should uot interfere at all, whereas 
he and his friends maintained that England had no right in India. The only decent 
thing England could do would be to withdraw. Mr. Maxton declared that if there 
was one country where advance was less than it was 150 years ago, it was India 
and we should leave India to work out her own salvation. The opponents might- 
describe it as a cut and run policy, suggesting cowardice and the shrinking of res¬ 
ponsibility, Ho described it as giving human beings to whom the resources of the 
civilised world were open the responsibility of living their own lives and conduc¬ 
ting their own affairs. 

Mr. Maxton wanted to see the people of India free and independent and wanted 
to see them wipe out the rule of the Princes, money-lenders and millionaires and 
have a higher level of comfort and freedom. He wanted to help them in every way 
but the fight must be a fight of common people of India. They must banish the 
idea that getting the right to govern would be to remove the major problems of 
poverty and exploitation. They would still have to fight economic exploitation which 
was tlieir real evil. He thought that the proposal to establish a Select Committee would 
mean another five or six years’ delay and said that the movement represented by 
the Meerut prisoners by which people would be able to overthrow, not merelyiBn- 
tish rule but the rule of all exploiters, whether British or Indian. These men now 
jailed, the movement was temporarily stilled, but while the Select Committee was 
proceeding discussing the details and trying to make the scheme more perfect, the 
movement would grow iu strength and after the Committee had reported, the legis¬ 
lation would be ready aud Mr. Maxton hoped that it would not be reciuivcd by the 
Indian people. 

Tory Backbenchers’ Views 

Sir Robert Hamilton welcomed the Select Committee as definite' 'marking a stage 
of the journey and said whether the peace was too slow or too fast, risks must Be 
taken. Advances in the provinces and centre must bo simultaneous. It would re¬ 
assure Indian opinion, if authoritatively stated, that Indians would be iuvited to 
consult with the Members of Parliament and have joint responsibilities in helping to 
establish a constitution though technically the responsibility must rest on 
Parliament, 

Sir Walter Smiles described the <jucucs unemployed in Lancashire as a direct 
result of the Montford reforms. He hoped that Assam would receive fairplay and 
asked if Government were to treat their friends more shabbily than they treated 
Bengal, “the moat disloyal province in India.” He emphasised the necessity of 
financial independence in the Provinces before the success of the federation was cer¬ 
tain. Ho believed that Dominion Status within the empire would be India’s ulti¬ 
mate goal, but it would not be achieved. Yet be added he noticed “Mr, Patel 
taking a postgraduate course in politics iu Ireland, but he wished he was taking it 
in Northern Ireland instead of tne Southern.” 

Mr. E. T. Campbell, after outlining the views of the European Association, hoped 
that Government would receive the help of sections in producing a first class 
measure which would be acceptable to reasonable people of India. Ho said that the 
greater the unanimity achieved in Britain, the greater would be the chance of 
success. 

The Duchess of Atholl hoped that the members of the Select Committee would 
not only feel that they were absolutely free from Parliamentary pledges except thos(i 
contained in the 1919 Act but fed that it was possible to consider what was best 
for the masses. She was convinced that the prestige of the Government of India 
sufficed to make it unnecessary, through panic and loss of confidence, to give the 
measures which they did not consider at present to be in the interest of the people 
of India. 
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Brigadier-General Sir Eenrry Page-Orofl regretted the “carefully prepared attack” 
on Mr. Churchill and regretted also that Earl Winterton, formerly a stout cops- 
titutionaliet, had been lea into the paths of democratic futility. General Sir H. 
Page-Croft approved the Government’s procedure especially the fact that nobody 
was bound by White Paper. He urged iu the interest of Indians that the police 
and law and order should be kept under British control and contended that the 
Select Committee could not be impartial with regard to central responsibility which 
was Government’s policy and the Committee would be largely composed of Govern¬ 
ment supporters. Sir H. Page-Croft said that opponents to the Government’s policy 
believed that they represented the majority of the people in Britain. In any way, 
the House was not entitled to part with British territories without an emphatic ex¬ 
pression of opinion of the people of Britain. 

Sir Henry Page-Croft contended that in view of the hostile attitude of the only exis¬ 
ting political force, it was impossible to expect good will which was essential for the 
working of the safe-guards. He said that if Britain left India, Soviet Russia would 
almost inevitably cross the frontier. He implored Government not to pursue the 
policy if it wished to avoid terrible disaster. 

Mr, Lansbury began with a tribute to Sir Henry Page-Croft’s passionate 
sincerity although he took an altogether opposite line from him. Ho thought that 
Sir H. Page-Croft had made a profound mistake in forgetting that statesmen in 
this country of all parties bad over a long period of years declared repeatedly that 
the end of British rule in India ought to be the rule in India by Indians. He 
said that he was unable to understand when he recollected the speeches made in 
that connection when he first became a member of the House as to why this pro¬ 
posal aroused opposition. Ho quoted a speech by Henry Fawcett in the first 
debate he bad ever heard in the House to the effect that ultimately British association 
with the people of India would end in the Indian people establishing a self- gover¬ 
ning state. Both Sir. H. Page-Croft and Mr. Churchill seemed to forget tnat it 
was true of Queen Victoria in 1858 th.at the very inception of the Imperial relation¬ 
ship with India had always been made on the assumption that sooner or later India 
would govern herself. Mr. Lansbury paid a tribute to Sir S, Hoare and Mr Butler 
but declared that he was unable to accept the joint statement that peace reigned iu 
India. Mr. Lansbury did not think that when they suppressed people, wiped out free 
speech and right of public meetings and denied contacts between very large sections 
of people, they could call it peace, 'Xo-day they were imprisoning men who, if they 
were called in conference, might even now help to find a solution. He was confident 
that whatever might pass in this country or India, unless they had the consent of 
the great mass of organised opinion in India they would be unable to administer 
whatever laws they were pleased to pass. 

The Labour Government tried to bring together the various ;elemeut8 in India 
as a sequel to the appointment of a Satutory Commission which had already been in 
existence, but it was well-known at the time that the condition of India was very 
bad. He paid a tribute to the two meu who dealt with the most terrible situation 
not only in a statesmanlike but in a most sympathetic manner, namely. Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. Ho thought Conservatives would agree that those meu 
faced a situatiou which had already become dangerous. It was true they had been 
obliged to pass ordinances to suppress free speech and imprison thousands, but all 
the time they kept steadily in their mind that they must convince the Congress 
leaders that they were in earnest iu asking their help for the Simon Commission. 
The underlying note of their policy when they decided to hold the Round Table 
Conference was that we should have continuous co-operation with the Indian peo¬ 
ple and continue discussions until they arrived at a conclusion satisfactory of India 
and ourselves. 

Mr. Lansbury regretted that when the National Government took the business in 
hand, the Round Table Conference was wound up. Mr. Gandhi went home and a con¬ 
ference of that description was never summoned again. Mr. Gandhi had been in pri¬ 
son nearly 16 months. We had a very truncated Round Table Conference with no com¬ 
plete Indian representation and we had the White Paper. They wore all conscious 
that this was the most serious question. Parliament had discussed for a long time. 
The Labour Party understood that the White Paper or some proposition must pass 
in order at last to attempt to bring about n settlement and restore confidence bet¬ 
ween Indians and their British rules, 

46 
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“It ia the yoiini; Nehru and his frieeda whom you have to enlist in this cam* 
paign”, declared Mr. Lansbury who said that without the ihelp of Young India, 
it did not matter what laws were passed and the proposals would fail. 

He proceeded to discuss the result of British rule in India declaring that India 
was naturally a very wealthy country, but none was able to deny the appalling 
statement on the conditions made by Miss Rathbono when one heard of the bless¬ 
ings we had brought to India. We must set against’.it that terrible indictment. We 
said we were the chosen people to rule India. As the world progressed, fewer people 
would accept that doctrine, certainly not the Indian people. 

Indians did not believe that we had given them unmixed blessings although they 
knew individual Englishmen and Englishwomen had given tremendous services. 
When he heard of the appalling labour conditions in India and was told that mills 
and mines were run by Indians he asked who took capitalism to India, starting India 
on road to producing these evils. Captitalism was one of the curses we had given 
to the Eastern people. When he heard about competition in the East between 
Japan, China, and India, he recalled how thelmachinery for the mills had been ex¬ 
ported from Britain to compete with Lancashire and Yorkshire in Eastern markets. 
We could not blame the Japanese and the Indians but the system that believed, iu 
making money anywhere under any conditions. 

As regards the attitude of the Labour Party to the Select Committee, Mr. Lans¬ 
bury said that if our motion was defeated as very probably it would be, he would 
most certainly prefer that no Committee was set up for the reason that we did not 
think there was any use trying to carry business through without Congress being 
represented. “We think you will waste the time of Parliament and the Committee 
and also our time in trying to do the impossible. What I would personally like to 
see done even now would be to adopt what 1 believe wo adopted with Australia, 
namely, to say to Indiana : ‘You yourself, the Princes and kCommoners, should 
frame a constitution and tell ua what you want’. Surely we should not want 
Indians to frame a constitution for us. They know better .than anyone else how to 
manage one another.” 

No one would dream of allowing a foreign power to put forward a constitution 
for UB. Why should not we say that Indians themselves should do it. He remem¬ 
bered it was said to him at the Round Table Conference. “These wretched Indians 
do not know what they want”. But it was never put to them that way. He re¬ 
iterated the Labour policy which Mr. MacDonald and himself helped to formulate, 
namely, that since the commencement of the British control of India, successive 
British Governments had given pledges to the peoples of that country and the 
Liabour Party desired to see these pledges were honoured. It was the point which 
divided Labour and Conservatives and in the White Paper they reaffirmed the right 
of Indians to full selhgovernment and self-determination. 

Mr. Lansbury referred to the declaration at the BlackpoollConferonco in 1927, 
namely, that the policy of the British Government was that there should be one 
continuous co-operation with Indians with the object of establishing India as an 
equal partner with other members of the British. Commonwealth. Mr. Lansbury 
proceeded to quota Mr. Boiiar Law’s definition of the meaning of “home rule”, name¬ 
ly, that if the self-governing dominion of Australia and Canada chose to sayljthat 
they would no longer be part of the British Empire, wo would not try to force them. 
The Dominion Horae Rule meant the right to decide for themselves. Mr. Lansbury 
said that the Labour Party took its stand on the definition that Indians themselves 
must decide whether they would enter this Federation. 

He urged Mr. Baldwin to make it crystal clear what the White Paper proposals 
meant. In the new Federal State, would Indians havo'thc same status, rights and 
duties as other members of the British commonwealth. 


Concluding, Mr. Lansbury said he believed Imporialiara had had its day because 
it had utterly failed. He did not believe that the country or the masses had 
gained anything by Imperialism. He believed that the white races would have to 
change their attitude of mind towards those whom they called subject races. If 
they believed they were stronger and cleaverer, then, the only thing they_should do 
with their talents and brains was to be of greater service to the community and not 
be ite masters and dominators. 

Mr, Baldwin began by expressing sympathy with Mr. Lansbury in his recent 
bereavement and referred to his courage in coming . to address the House. (Mr. 
Lansbury appeared to be very much moved at this,) Mr. Baldwin said they 
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were approaching the end of a momentous debate conducted admirably from every 
point of view. Ho contrasted this with the debate on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 which passed the second reading on one day with a sparse attendance. 
He said he would aevote himself to giving the House secondarily and his own 
Party primarily the reasons which inancea him in 1929 to take the line of action 
which ho adhered now. 

Ho would show Lord Wolmer that he had been actuated by realism and that the 
sentimentalism of which Eord Wolmer spoke was with Mr. Baldwin’s opponents. Mr. 
Baldwin said great as was his friendship and admiration for Lord Irwin, it was not 
friendship which made him take his view because he never took his political view 
from friendship. He asked himself what was the right course to preserve. One of 
the first principles of the primrose League was the maintenance of the Empire and 
they decided after mature reflection that if he went forward, they might save India 
for the Empire, but otherwise they might lose her. It was that belief that actuated 
him. Mr. Baldwin did not take exception to the line that many friends took and 
respected their sincerity though he thought they were wrong. But there would be 
no bad blood between them. 

He did not believe that the salvation of man lay in the ballot box. He never paid 
lip service to democracy, but it was necessary for a public man to work in the en¬ 
vironment in which be round himself. Our environment was democratic. It was 
not necessarily perfect, but we had got to work it. We were living in the twentieth 
century though many of his friends would never realise it. Daring and since the 
War, we had passed three generations of evolution for which reason many people 
were unable to reconcile themselves to the age in which they lived. The post-war 
world was full of pre-war minds. Mr. Baldwin said that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
greatest mistakes was that he did not remain with the Tories when they went into 
the wilderness. Therefore Mr. Churchill was unable to understand what passed in 
their minds during those years or the point to which they had moved. 

He pointed out that India’s democratic ideas all came from Britain. Rightly 
or wrongly we had given a liberal English education to the Eastern people 
and were now reaping what was shown a hundred years ago. The whole of India’s 
political education had been, broadly speaking, in English political liberalism. We 
taught the democratic idea and the idea of unity which did not exist when we went to 
India, Indians wore now asking for the responsibility which weihad repeatedly said was 
their goal. Mr. Baldwin recalled the case of Ireland and said when the settlement 
was reached in 1921, he supported it not because he liked it, but because he believed 
that it was the only thing that could be done. He warned the House against allow¬ 
ing India similarly to be introduced into Britain’s domestie politics and said that 
the result would be chaos and the position wonld end in the same way as Ireland. 
He was not going to bo too late this time. Mr, Baldwin recalled that Britain went 
to India primarily for trade but was drawn into fighting because trade was inter¬ 
fered with. He said that after the Mutiny, some of Britain’s greatest administrators 
had been to India. _,But they did not visualise the British Raj, but India which 
would be ultimately"^ taught to stand on her own feet. 

Mr. Baldwin referred to his sentimental recollections of the countryside England 
in his childhood saying that it had gone for ever. In the same way, the period of 
maternal Government in India had gone. It went nearly twenty years ago and 
could not return. It was useless looking back to it and thinking of what they had 
thrown away. Evolution had swept away the past and we were now in a period 
when gradually more and more responsibility was being placed on Indians, There 
was sentimentalism with which he sympathised, but his head told him that it was 
not true of to-day. We wanted a policy of realism, not sentiment. Mr. Baldwin was 
glad to hear tributes paid from all quarters of the House to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy. Mr.Baldwin was perfectly convinced^as badbeensaid in some quarters though 
he knew it was denied by others, that by no means on earth could they have got 
an improvement of the conditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil 
disobedience if the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms. A great mistake was 
sometimes made by those who held, what to him, were rather extreme views. 
Labourites would concede to what others called the extreme party in India all they 
wanted and believed that they really represented India. Similarly some friends who 
differed from him believed that outside the Congress the rest of India consisted of 
apathetic peasants and PtinccB, He did not think that it was a true conception. 
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It must be remembered that it was) always the Extreme Party that first formed the 
organisation. There were other people in India and Indians in the services who were 
as moderate minded as ourselves, but, who were less vocal at present. It would be a 
profound disappointment to all who believed in reforms if those elements, with others, 
did not make their weight felt when responsibility was once thrown on Indian shoul¬ 
ders. The Joint Committee would bo established almost immediately. Upon it would 
be laid one of the greatest responsibilities ever placed on a body representing the 
two Houses of Parliament. It was work which ought to be peculiarly appropriate 
to the Conservative Party—rational progressive reform. The Conservative was no 
Junker, no Fascist, but a man who believed in constitutional progress, wanted to 
servo his country and see the people contended and happy. 

There were countless materials with which to build the edifice. Let the work be 
taken in hand in a spirit conscious of responsibility and determination to do the 
piece of work for this country, for India and for the Empire which might, through 
times of doubt and difficulty, cement the bonds between us and lead to real pro¬ 
gress. He realised and felt the dangers and the difficulties of the course we were 

E utsuing. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not say, that in his view, 
oth dangers and difficulties were ahead, buC convinced as he was of this, he was 
still more profoundly convinced that the difficulties and dangers that would be run, 
if we did not take this step, would be infinitely greater, infinitely more difficult. 

The House then divided. During the division on the Government’s motion, 
thewhole of the Labour Opposition went into the lobby with Maxtonites against 
Government. This was in accordance with Mr. Lansbury’s statement that if they 
were unable to have their amendment, they would prefer to have no Committee, but 
this did not imply that the Opposition had changed its attitude to participating 
in the Joint Committee. 

The Government motion to establish a Select Committee was carried by 440 votes 
to 43. The Labour Amendment was defeated by 470 votes to 43. 
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In the House of Lords, Lord Sanlcey moved a resolution concurring with the re¬ 
solution adopted by the House of Commons on March 29. 

Lord Bankey said that, whatever anybody might think about the Government of 
India Act of 1919 the claims of India for further recognition were irresistible. No 
Royal Commission had ever rendered greater services to the country than the Simon 
Commission. They had experienced difficulties and discouragements, but the debt to 
them had not been sufficiently recognised. Many of their suggestions were followed 
by the Round Table Conference, and where we had gone beyond them we only ven¬ 
tured where they too would have ventured under the changed circumstances. 

The most frequent criticism of the Round Table Conferences was that they had 
not reached unanimous decisions. He pointed out that the Round Table Confer¬ 
ences were never intended to bo constituent assemblies but were meant to be consul¬ 
tative bodies. The future constitution of India rested with Parliament. No _ one 
who was present at the third Bound Table Conference could forbear paying a tribute 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, to whose incessant work, great patience and unfailing courtesy 
the success which was attained was mainly due. He rcfjretted that, both on perso¬ 
nal and public grounds, the Labour party had not assisted the proceedings and 
added : ‘after all that had been said in the last 25 years was it not our duty—no 
one can do more—to develop responsible government in India? Wo are all agreed 
that there must be some change and the only difference of opinion is the extent of the 
change.’ Referring to the White Paper, Ixird Sankey said that although the scheme of 
an all-India federation was ilTtprcccacnted, the charge that the matter had been un¬ 
duly hurried could not be substantiated. The opportunity would be given for a 
minute examination of the proposals during the Joint Committee and when the 
matter came before Parliament for final determination. 
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‘In the one sense we are not going beyond the recommendations of the Simon 
Oommission. We are attempting what the report has envisaged as a proper solu- 
t'.on, namely, an all-India Federation. We do not have the cooperation of the 
princes ancf provinces, thus losing that element of stability (?) A measure of provin¬ 
cial autonomy was difficult. As far as Indian opinion is concerned, Indian politi¬ 
cians say they will not work it. They reckon ill who leave them out. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Indians will tell you that you are giving them the husk ana keeping 
the kernel.’ The most important tjueBtion was safeguards. They relied on the 
powers of the Oovernor-General, the Governors, the army and the services. If any¬ 
thing more could bo suggested, let it be put before the Select Committee. 

. It might be said that we were placing too much responsibility on a single indi¬ 
vidual, but looking at our past history, we had never yet failed to find the man we 
wanted and need not despair for the future. To enable the Governor-General to 
keep his finger on the pulse of public opinion iUid have up-to-date information, he 
had a right to preside at any meeting of Minister and have any information he required, 
bumming up. Lord Saukey said that the Governor-General would not only have 
the right but the power in the last resort to put the array in motion and take over 
the government, while in less formidable situations ho could disallow Acts passed 
by the legislature and make ordinances and pass Governors’ Acts. 

‘This does not mean that the safeguards will bo required for daily use.*The 
people of India are not all extremists. Millions are our friends. 

Lord Sankey paid a tribute to the immense debt which the country owed 
to its services. Life for them was no summer holiday but an ever-increasing burden 
of duties and responsibility. They were working sometimes under the most danger¬ 
ous political conditions, with a single eye for the good of India and England. 
When the history of the Empire was written no body of men and no'.individuals 
would receive greater praise than those who had given their lives to the most 
wonderful service that they would have ever seen. We were bound in honour to dis¬ 
charge our obligations to protect them. 

It might be argued that too much stress had been laid upon the safeguards, 
which were just as necessary for India as for England. He confessed that the pro¬ 
posal to allow law and order to be administered by the provinces filled him with 
anxiety but there was seemingly no escape from this conclusion but whatever course 
we pursued we would find ourselves confronted with some risk. “To grant com¬ 
plete independence is a risk ; to do little or nothing is a risk. The present scheme is 
not only a scheme which can be worked but will be worked, at first possibly by 
only a section of the Indian people, but eventually by all. The scheme williprove 
to the world that England is not unmindful of her promises land probably will 
give breathing space for many years, but if you reject it wc may soon have to go 
farther and fare worse”. 

Lord Snell (Labour) acknowledgd the great courtesy and unfailing patience with 
which Lord Sankey presided over the Round Table Conferences, keeping them unit¬ 
ed on the common aim of promoting the good of India and England. The only 
critical comment the speaker would make on Lord Sankey’s speech was that Lord 
Sankey placed undue emphasis not upon what should be given to India but what; 
should be withheld. He agreed with Lord Sankey’s well-merited tribute to the I.C.b. 
which was in no way a party question. He would approach it in the belief that every¬ 
body was equally anxious to secure the greatest possible good of India and England, 
The Labour party desire to re-affinn that their point of view was one of co-ope¬ 
ration between the British Government and the leaders of Indian opinion. They 
believed that cooperation should always be sought and that Britain snould seek to 
win them at every stage of the constitutional changes. The decision of Labour to 
participate in the Select Committee had not been unanimously approved by the 
party. Many were unwilling to subject their colleagues to experience which they 
might meet in the committee where their votes and not their views would be respect¬ 
ed, They also felt it was not a difficult question to release the political prisoners 
who were not guilty of acts of moral turpitude. It was felt perhaps that Labour 
ought to decline to join the committee until these men were liberated. 

ventured to hope that before the committee began to work Government 
would make a gesture of goodwill by releasing at least a great part of the prisoners, 

kLabour as a whole felt it its duty to share responsibility in the great and grave 
tas before Parliament. 
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Lord Snell re-read the declaration of principle made by Mr. Lansbury in the 
House of Commons. He questioned Gorernracnt as regards the exact position of the 
Indian representatives and asked if they would have full rights as participating 
members m everythin^ except in voting and preparation of the report ? Would 
they be able to submit their own suggestions and move modifications ? He sug¬ 
gested that the British members should be allowed to have secretaries and advisers 
as during the Round Table Conferences as the strain would be prolonged and severe. 
The Labour criticism was that the solemn pledges of Dominion Status were not 
honoured. The wisdom of granting Dominion Status was open to question but we 
should keep to our pledges. We might have to hear angered Indian representatives 
say that they had been misled, if not betrayed. He complained that Dominion 
Status did not appear as the goal of our endeavour which would only help the 
extremists to make more difficult the task of enlightened statesmen. Labour would 
also have liked more liberal conditions for women. The greatest need of India was 
an educated womanhood. No one could have seen the work of the women Round 
Table delegates without thinking that India would be richer if more women were 
permitted to participate in the important work before them. The safeguards had 
been designed mainly in the interests of Britain, although Indian interests had not been 
overlooked. It was mere adroitnees to say that we were giving self-government when the 
very spirit of self-government was withheld. We should appear to the Indian peo¬ 
ple as a party of generosity in small things with the miser’s caution. He said the 
safeguards left the soul of India affronted and complained that Government were 
seeking to appease a section of their own party. 

Lord Lytton said he was prepared to accept the White Paper as the basis of 
discussion but some features caused anxiety. Lord Lytton agreed that further 
advice was now overdue. His criticisms wore not due to a desire to recede or stand 
still or go slower but because in certain respect ho desired to proceed differently. 
Lord Lytton felt that Government’s arguments were directed rather to a justification 
of some advance than to a defence of the particular proposals made in the White 
Paper._ He thought that since the Simon Oominission had reported Government had 
no policy of their own but relied more and more on the Simon Report. He pointed 
out that there had been three Round Table Conferences and three committees had 
been sent to India and it was now proposed to submit the White Paper to yet 
another committee. He feared that when fat length the bill was produced Parliament 
wouldfbe told it was too late to consider the alternatives and the bill must be pas¬ 
sed. That was not quite fair to Parliament on which the ultimate responsibility 
rested. Lord Lytton considered that after the Simon Commission had reported, 
Government should have announced its policy and produced a bill thus obviating 
three years’ delay. He said the criticisms of the While Paper related to the details 
and not to the Government’s intentions. He accepted the principle of provincial 
autODOtny which was overdue, also the combination of provinces and states in an 
All-India federation but doubted the wisdom of establishing now an imperfectly 
digested and ill-prepared scheme with divided responsibility. It appeared that the 
authors of the constitution did not believe that the scheme would work and relied 
overmuch on the safe-guards to save the situation. 

Outlining an alternative policy Lord Lytton pointed out that hitherto federations 
had consisted of independent units, voluntarily surrendering powers to the federation. 
The first step, therefore, was to create the units which could then be brought into 
the Federal Government. Parliament should offer to establish a better Government 
for the whole of India as soon as the necessary conditions were fulfilled, namely, 
first, the establishment of self-Govcrnnient units in British India and secondly, 
agreement between the units and the states to accept the authority of the Federal 
Government. If we now established provincial eutonoray, to be followed by federa¬ 
tion as soon as the second condition was fulfilled, there was a good chance of the 
proposals being accepted. He added that he had only criticised some features of 
White Paper because experience had shown that divided responsibility which was a 
feature of dyarchy and which was now proposed to be introduced to some extent in 
the Central Government was neither ati eflicient safe-guard nor good training for 
responsible government. 

Lord Ampthill supported the proposed Select Committee but counselled gradual pro¬ 
gress expressing the opinion that a more cautious advance was in India’s interests. 
He said that the Simon Commission went far enough though he did not support the 
transfer of law and order which would impose au intolerable strain on the British army 
in India. He said the real teat of fitness for self-government was possession of armed 
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forces sufEoieut for defeuce agaioet external foes and for maintenance of the internal 
authority of the Government in which connection he urged Indians to recognise 
that the surest way of hastening self-government would be the establishment or a 
national militia in every province as the people’s army and constitutional force 
which was essential for democratic nationhood. 

Lord Ampthill proceeded to recall his relations with Mr. Gandhi in South 
Africa when Lord Ampthill said he was the solitary champion of Indians. He said 
if the British Government had then taken bold action on just and generous lines, 
Mr. Gandhi would never have taken to passive resistance and non-cooperation for 
which there would have been no occasions ns Indians would not have been 
slighted by imputations of racial inferiority which was the root of_ the 
trouble. Lord Ampthill 25 years ago in South Africa was seeking Dominion 
Status in effect for India within the empire. If it had been freely con¬ 
ceded, politicians in India today would not be asking for a Dominion Status which 
was utterly inapplicable to the relations between Britain and India. Lord Ampthill 
agreed it was necessary to proceed with the great experiment of grafting European 
ideals to India in the hope that a vigorous and fruitful new species would evolve. 

Ijofd Lothian expressed the opinion that when the Select Committee faced the 
facts of modern India they would be driven to the same conclusion as the Round 
Table Conferences and the Government. He pointed out that the White Paper was 
based on three fundamentals, namely, federation, Indian’s responsibility of her own 
domestic affairs and the safeguards. Arguing a case for this he sketched a picture 
of the difference in conditions of India to-day and that of the pre-war days. He 
stressed the fact that there had been great increase in the school population, univer¬ 
sity students and the spread of newspapers and wireless. Lord Lothian said that 
the economics of the village had also profoundly changed and did not depend on 
the monsoon but on world prices. He said that as chairman of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee he had studied the probable evolution of parties. He had decided that the 
foundations of parties before long would be economic. Party evolution would follow 
the normal lines when India was rid of pre-occupation with the British issue. 

Referring to the picture sketched of new India Lord Lothian said that it was 
useless putting a dam to the forces which had been released and urged that politi¬ 
cal manhood was only to be developed by responsibility. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to the degree of responsibility already shown to the Indian legislatures in 
view of the fact that they were confronted with irremovable executives. He urged 
that it was important to develop responsibility both in the Centre and the provinces. 
Lord Lothian believed that the proposed constitution would work if launched with 
reasonable common sense and good-will, He saw no possibility for the future 
except to continue on the present lines. He pointed out that disaster was prophe¬ 
sied whenever a Dominion constitution was established. We had been surprised at 
the quality of men the Dominions had produced when responsibility was transferred 
to their shoulders. Lord Lothian believed that the same would be true in India 
and contended that Government’s scheme was sound because in fundamentals it 
was based on two ultimate realities of the Indian situation namely, that Indians 
must be allowed to take over control of their own government and it was impossible 
for Parliament to continue to govern in details Indians who live in a changing 
world. We must be responsible for the defence and unity of India because its unity 
was our creation and our gift and there was at present noforoe in India able to main¬ 
tain unless we did. Lord Lothian turned to the question of the possible alternatives 
and declared that there was no alternative. Social retorm would never be obtained 
without the enfranchiseraont of a sufficient portion of the community. He claimed 
that the Franchise Committee had carried out the Premier’s instructions that no 
important section of the community should lack the means of expressing its op¬ 
inion. He criticised the White Paper proposals for the representation of women 
which was a grave mistake. He hoped that the Select Committee would remedy it 
for a strongrepresentation was necessary if women were toescape their age-old bondage. 
Having dealt with the suggestion that there was too much democracy in the 
White Paper Lord Lothian considered the second alternative, namely, provincial 
autonomy now and federation later and said that he opposed the proposal (1) be¬ 
cause it constituted a rebuff to the proposals of the princes for federation, (2) 
because it would render at the centre a legislature of log-rolling delegations sent 
not to consider all-Iudia affairs but affairs of the provinces and (3) because Indian 
public opinion would not accept advances by stages. Lord Lothian considered that 
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aotne form of dualism at the Centre was unavoidable. He approved of the White 
Paper view that the best way was to pat,.in the Viceroy’s cabinet real leaders of 
the opinion of the legislature and allow them to discuss certain matters at the 
Cabinet .and not on the floor of the House. 

Lord Lothian was not so afraid of the Congress as many people in Britain. He 
was frightened about searing the heart of the youths of India by not giving the 
work. The best remedy for the Congress was to give them wort in the Govern¬ 
ment as far as possible. He was, therefore, convinced that while the details 
might be altered, the only course was to proceed on other lines laid down in the 
White Paper and in accordance with the better mind in India. 

Lord TAnlinthgow supporting the motion said that his own opinions had been 
profoundly modified by his visit to India as chairman of the Agricultural Commission 
when he found that official opinion largely favoured an eKteusion of the principleiof 
self-governmeut, Au overwhelming proportion of the European commercial commu¬ 
nity was also prepared to support advance. Ho felt wo were bound to go forward. 
Safety lay in advance. He was convinced that those who dread the efl'ects of change 
in defending lost their cause and those who talked of indefinite prolongation in Bri¬ 
tish India of benevolent autocracy showed marked insufflciency of political foresight. 
A new way of life between the East and the West must be found. He believed that 
in India we would ultimately make substantial contribution to that new adjustment. 
Referring to the fears of the cll'ect of self-government on the rural population 
Lord Linlithgow believed that the rural population would prove better able to look 
after their own interests than many supposed. But he thought that the franchise 
proposals and the methods of election were capable of improvement in the interests 
among others of the rural population. He said that if the principle of representa¬ 
tive government was applied too hastily, it might give rise to assault on the rights 
of property, thereby prejudicing the future development of India. Lord Linlithgow 
described the transfer of law and order as the crus of the problem and said that 
self-government was not possible unless they wore transferred. The success of Indi¬ 
ans in conducting the department would be the test by which the British would 

a s the fitness of British India to enjoy self-government, for failure would lead to 
a demand for a reversal of the policy of India as no British Government could 
resist. 

Lord Hastini/s described the White Paper as a tremendous achievement. He 
argued that provincial autonomy before Central responsibility would result in a 
gradual absorption and disappearance of the states which would not be able to resist 
the peaceful penetration of a democratised British India. It was necessary to give 
the states the assurance of not only the maintenance of their present position but also 
the opportunity of preserving that position in a democratic way by having a voice in 
the federal legislature. Lord Ha.'itings recognised that many princes were exceedingly 
nervous and said that it was unreasonable to expect unanimity from the Chamber, We 
would be unjustified in saying that because the last meeting of the Chamber was not 
fruitful, they would bo further removed from the desire to federate than two or 
three years ago. All they desired was to be individualists. If the princes sent re¬ 
presentatives to the Select Committee, he did not believe that they would draw back 
and make Central responsibility impossible. On the contrary he was confident tW 
it would be possible to make the scheme a success. 

Lord Lamington having declared that contrary to his earlier opinion ho now fa¬ 
voured simultaneous provincial autonomy and Central responsibility said that while 
Mr. Gandhi and others talked wildly of Indians’ right to secede from the empire, 
India was unable to dispense with British protection for there were people across 
the Frontier awaiting Britain’s disappearance for an opportunity to loot and there 
would be devastation on a scale unseen for centuries. Lord Lamington declared that 
an outside power was required to adjust the diversity and rivalry of the different 
races. He pointed out that for 70 years a handful of Britishers kept peace and 
order, India’s populations had increased by lOO millions showing that the adminis¬ 
tration was conducted with an honest desire for the advance of India’s welfare on 
principles of justice, falrplay and sympathy. We were not going to abandon those 
attributes because Indians were to shoulder n greater degree of responsibility. We 
would continue to act as mediators in those rivalries and difficulties and as a har¬ 
monising influence in a truly united India. 
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In the House of Lords to-day, Ijord Olivier supported the motion and said that 
one thing which impressed all who were brought iuto contact with the facts was 
that they were unable to handle the situ.ation on the old theories of government. A 
new aspect of the situation was the idea of federation, which impressed him ten 
years ago when he began to study Iitdian polities. After giving instances of the 
faulty working of dyarchy, Lord Olivier approved of the transfer of law and order 
in the provinces, saying that he had been converted by his conversations with Lord 
Willingdon and others, who made it clear to liiin that it was perfectly safe and rea¬ 
sonable under certain conditions. The ground was now clear for provincial autono¬ 
my, in which everybody concurred. One of the difficulties was that Indian politi¬ 
cians expected a ready-made constitution, but that could not be put in such a form 
as to give Dominion statu.s. There would probably be an outcry that faith had been 
broken with the Indian people because Dominion status had not been established. 
He, therefore, regretted the form of tho White Paper and thought that the Govern¬ 
ment should have made it clear that the conatitutioii would be revised for an auto¬ 
matic and coulinuous development towards Dominion status. 

Lord Salisbury said that it was diffieull to exaggerate the seriousness of tho task 
on which they were engaged, but he thought that the House should adopt the mo¬ 
tion without committing themselves. He disputed the analogy which people some¬ 
times tried to establish between the Indian constitntiou and the British constitution, 
and pointed out that the British constitution had been evolved gradually over a 
thousand years, while the, Indian constitution was purely artificial, striking at the 
very roots of what was most valuable and vital in Indian life. They were unable to 
rely upon Lord Sankey’s placid optimism. 

Lord Salisbury declared that responsible ministers representing a majority could 
^adually evade and defeat the safegunrds, telling the Govcruor-Gcneral that if he 
did not do what they wanted they would resign, and he would be unable to get 
another Government, The Premier’s solution to the communal question was unsatis¬ 
factory and finance was chaotic. Both questions were completely undigested. Yet 
the committee would have to deal wdth them. He complained that arrangements 
with the princes were being done blindfold and that although the White Paper pro¬ 
vided safeguard it did not provide a machinery by which the safeguards could work, 
ft was only by weighing every step that they could prevent a catastrophe, dust as 
those who lost Ireland would never bo forgiven by the country, those who lost India 
would never likewise be forgiven. 

Lord Hardinge said that the policy towards India had always boon progressive, 
In fact, during his adraiuistratioit it was regarded by man with suspicion as ad¬ 
vanced, radical or something worse. He urged it would be better to allow provincial 
self-government to develop on its own lines before a further experiment was made at 
the centre. He declared that he was informed by a former member of the Viceroy’, 
Council that only a few Indian politicals wanted central responsibility but dared no- 
say so publicly. We had no right to take risks in our responsibility for that vast 
continent. He welcomed the safeguards, but did not attach much importance to 
them because one knew how easily such safeguards could be whittled down until 
they became practically iuefi'ective. He urged the Government to adopt a policy of 
greater responsibility and caution. There should bo no question of conceding central 
responsibility until events had proved that provincial self-government was a practi¬ 
cable and justifiable policy. No risks should be run of administrative chaos, which 
he was profoundly apprehensive was eerlain to follow ia tho event of self-govern¬ 
ment being conceded in the centre and the provinces simultaneously. 

Lord Sirathcona, who holds a minor Government office, regarded the White Paper 
procedure with complete equanimity and coniidoiiee. It was ns complete and perfect 
as it could be from the standpoint of rarlimentary control. He converted the view 
that federation (responsibility ?) in the centre was a reversal of the policy because 
it created ccutral dyarchy, and argued that by reserving the army and foreign affairs 
one was not creating dyarchy because they were not of vital internal importance. 
As regards law and order, he said that it would have been somewhat of a sham if 
they had given provincial autonomy without transferring law and order. The Govern¬ 
ment were fully aware of the difficulties. If Indian politicians proved worthy of 
that charge, then it would be realized that they were able to govern themselves at 
least to the provinces. 

47 
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Lord Strathoona said that the test of the Government’s proposals would be the am¬ 
ount of cooperation they received, and warned the House against the fears that the 
Congress would be unwilling to work the scheme, pointing out that they were not 
necessarily legislating for the Congress but also for those in India who had always 
been willing to assist the Government. He believed that the scheme would give 
Indian politicians a sense of responsibility. It would be for them to assist the 
Government in making the scheme work. He believed also that there were elements 
in India who were determined to see that the proposed reforms wore worked and 
Indiana themselves would prove that they had no intention of serving the British 
connection. Lord Burnham, speaking on the motion for the appointment, of a .Joint 
Committee, referred to the treatment ofthe Simon Commission by the late Government 
and thought that it was the only example in British history of the Parliamentary 
commission appointed for the purpose of guiding rarliament’s policy never having 
its report formally considorod. He said that the Simon Commission found the pre¬ 
vailing opinion of the official world one of impending catastrophe, although some 
seniors were buoyed up by the idea that the present system would last their time. 
He contended that those with the best right to be heard had been largely ignored, 

Keferring to the presence of Indians on the .loint Committee, ho asked whether 
they would bo witnesses or assessors. Ho feared that if Indian members were 
present when their compatriots were examined the latter would say nothing new. 

Lord Burnham hoped that the Committee would be open to the press so as to 
prevent the publication in India of destroyed and coioured accounts. He said that 
their Indian fellow-subjects did not observe the rule of confidential reports of the 
provincial Governments always published in the Indian newspapers before they were 
received by the Commission. 

Lord Burnham proceeded to refer to the reception of the White Paper proposals 
in India as evidence of a lack of goodwill and said that those who believed in com¬ 
promise trusted to Indian Liberiils, but they were a party of generals—a phantom 
parly who were compelled to tow the Congress.line. Moreover, the princes were 
evidently discontented and if the majority came in, it would be with great doubts 
and reservations. Lord Burnham concinacd ity observing that he did not agree with 
the statement that it was a choice between a breach of faith and a breach of trust 
and said that the British were pledged to the gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ment. But the time and pace of it were always left open. 

Lord Brahourna, formerly Mr. lvnatchl)u!l, a member of the House of Commons 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s Secretary, in a maiden speech confessed that as Conserva¬ 
tive he felt disquiet at the idea of rapid advance, but the contacts made recently 
showed that there was another side to the question. He believed that if the doubter 
had his opportunity of attending the third Round Table Coiifuronce, the opposition 
to Government’s proposals would bo very small. He said tlioy would have been 
struck in the Kound Table Oorifcrcnce by the almost complete agreement on most 
controversial points and the strong conservative opinion expressed by the Indian 
delegates. He said that there was an almost unanimous agreement on the Governor- 
General’s powers. Also there was an almost general demand for most of the safe¬ 
guards, Lord Brabourne expressed the opinion that the British had now an opportunity 
of carrying the moderate elements who might, drift towards the extremists or lose 
interest if nothing was done. He was of opinion that the development of responsibi¬ 
lity would bring into politics a large volume of conservative forces which at 
present were dormant for lack of opportunity and when the Federal system was 
operating it would greatly weaken the Congrcs.s because there would be nothing to 
hold the Congressmen together. He declared that the strongest safeguard was pub¬ 
lic opinion as expressed by an enlarged electorate. He welcomed the appointment 
of the Select Committee and hoped that its deliberations would not be too 
lengthy. 

Lord Hutchison said that when ho visited the states he gained the impression 
that the princes were willing to join the Federation provided certain conditions 
were carried out. They were anxious about their treaties with the Crown and 
unwilling to accept a new treaty with the Indian Government. Lord Hutchison 
urged that the Constitution Bill be hastened iu order to give reasonable time for the 
settlement of the princes’ new treaties with the Viceroy. He believed that it was in 
the interests of the princes, their people and India that they entered into the Federa¬ 
tion. Otherwise, the autonomous provinces would gradually absorb the states. He 
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welcomed the establishracDt of responsible government and hoped that the Joint 
Committee would have the help of the best draftsman in the difficult task of draw¬ 
ing up its findings. 

Lord Middleton maintained that those with a thorough knowledge of India should 
have been more closely consulted and said the high tributes were paid to the I. C. 8. 
as administrators, but when they retired their opinions were unwelcome. Declaring 
that the British were now seeing the results of the decision not to give the Indians 
an oriental form of education, Lord Middleton said that the British would soon 
see how this sham democracy would work. He did not know of a single white man 
who know India who was opitmislic. All feared terrible chaos because the 
elements of democracy were lacking. Lord Middleton suggested that, instead of sad¬ 
dling India with a form of government which many countries without the Indian 
complexities or race and religion were unable to carry on comfortably, it would have 
been better to expand the existing states and create now ones so as to evolves United 
States of India under the Viceroy with a powerful army. He 'concluded by 
Saying that he hoped that he was wrong iu his complete mistrust of democracy in 
the East. 

^ Lord Elihank pointed out that the proposed constitution 'differed from other 
Federal constitutions, ft was really cooperative and not Federation, He urged that 
one of the main objects of the Joint Committee should bo to simplify Government’s 
plan so ns to make it more workable and more easily understandable. Lord Eli- 
bank was emphatic that it was essential for success (hat (ho princes should enter 
freely and voluntarily without pressure from the British and India Governments. 
He suggested that the police in large urban areas should bo subject to the ulti¬ 
mate control of the Viceroy or the Governors. Ho also suggested that the final 
legislation should contain the fullest possible safeguards with reference to trade. 


3rd. DAY~110V8E OF LOEDS-Oth. APRIL VJPi 

The Marcjuess of Dufferin, resuming the debate, said that it was only natural 
that the White Paper should be criticised very severely, but the only relevant critici¬ 
sms were those backed by constructive proposals. There was a great risk involved 
in handing the police to Indian control but Indian opinion would fix on two key 
subjects which would determine its reception of the report. In the centre Indian 
opinion would fix on responsibility for tinanee and in the provinces on the handing 
over of law and order. 

If they pinned their faith to central control they should be betraying their 
trust to millions of Indians, whoso only eoiiccrn was with provincial subjects. They 
were mistaken if they thought that responsible government would spring up iu 
India in a night. For long time they would have a fluid constitution and much 
inexperience. Indians would be too glad to take advantage of the guidance of 
Goveriiors and Viceroys. The recent demand by the Legislative Assembly for the 
extension of the Finaueo Minister’s terra of office was a good oracu of the way the 
constitution would work. The constitution contained all the seeds of responsible 
government. For the first time the onus of proof was placed upon Indians. 

If Indians governed well there was no limit to what they could do and if they 
governed badly the British were there to rescue ihem. They had a Parliament 
peculiarly well fitted to deal with the situation and also a Secretary of State and 
Viceroy worthy of the high traditions of their offices. They had a British 
India weary of struggle and anxious only for peace. Indian politicians were anxi¬ 
ous to proceed with their schernea of social reform, while the princes were ready to 
take their part in the Federation. Ho saw nothing permanent iu an alternative 
to the White Paper but seeds of that same dissension and deoay which had blos¬ 
somed in Ireland laying an intolerable burden on another generation. 

The Marquess of Zetland supported the scheme as a whole although certain, fea¬ 
tures seemed objectionable. Ho was satisfied that the Federation was the only 
sound basis on which a self-governing constitution could»be conduced. He was 
convinced that by adopting a measure of responsibility Government were much 
more likely to secure reasonable consideration and suitable government than if they 
merely perpetuated the existing system. There was an idea in some quarters^that 
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the GoTernment of India as at present constituted possessed elements of strength 
and stability. That was not his view nor the opinion of Provincial Governments 
wlw were in the best possible position to form an opinion. The Government of 
India as at present constituted was not capable of safeguarding the interests of Bri¬ 
tish trade, the best safeguard of which was a contented India. 

‘We would have anything but a contented India if anything short of the White 
Paper were conceded.’ said Lord Zetland. He quoted Sir Surendranath Banerjee as 
an instance of the effect of responsibility and said that Sir Surendranath after be¬ 
ing known as the uncrowned king of Bengal underwent a remarkable change ia his 
whole political outlook on receiving responsibility for an important department 
which ho offered him, including the shouldering of the unpopular task of boldly 
supporting proposals for increased taxation which were carried by his powerful ad¬ 
vocacy. It was for such reasons that not easily but gradually Lord Zetland came 
to the conclusion that hy far the safest course was to grunt responsibility not only 
io the provinces but in the centre. 

The Marquess of Zetland disliked intensely the position in which it was proposed 
to place tlio Viceroy. Whenever anything went wrong he would be expected to 
right it. The scheme placed far too great a burden on the shoulders of one man. 
Practically the only provision for safeguarding the interests of the minorities was 
the declaration in the White Paper, yet they constituted a special responsibility of 
the Governor-General and Governors in order to submit matters affecting their 
special responsibilities. Without such provision the safeguards would prove wholly 
illusory. He added that the authors of the White Paper contemplated with complete 
equanimity, if not satisfaction, a sort of a gladiatorial combat between the Viceroy 
and the legislature in the event of disagreement and criticised this arrangement by 
which the Viceroy was ostentatiously dragged into the limelight as the man who 
would prevail over the will of elected representatives of the people. Ho suggested 
that the Committee should consider a less objectionable way. 

He criticised the system of direct elcctiou to the Federal Legislature and was un¬ 
able to understand how the authors of the scheme persuaded themselves that this 
was a practicable proposition. He pointed out the difficulty of canvassing in cons¬ 
tituencies as large as Wales. That was the best way to reduce the representative sys¬ 
tem to a farce. 

The Earl of Midletoit criticised the police provisions and urged that the Gover¬ 
nors of provinces should be heads of police having an official in the Ministry repre¬ 
senting the interests of the police. lie added (hat not a single member of the 
House was willing to say that the White Paper, even if passed as it stood, would 
give satisfaction to India. Ho hoped that Government would examine the question 
of law and order with ati open mind. 

Lord Lloijd said that when this amazing and highly complicated document was 
further studied ho was sure that both the Houses would reuliso that the policy 
founded ou it was unlikely to bring order and contentment to India. Many of 
those who had doubts in that connection felt themselves hemmed in by a long 
series of inescapable pledges. Ho considered that they were only bound by the 
Act of 1910 which was a pledge to which they were fully committed. Recalling his 
experiences in the Near East, he referred to the eli.aos and turmoil caused by imma¬ 
ture systems of Parliamentary Government and the wreckage that they could bring 
to the people. 

He referred to Syria as an example which, despite the able and firm hand of 
French guidance, had its constitution going only for a brief time when there was a 
eollisiou with the Governor and Parliament was disrupted. Persia and Iraq had a 
travesty of Parliamentary Goverument, their systems being very close to autocracy. 
That was not what we wanted in India. Nothing cnuld be worse than sham demo¬ 
cracy or sham Parliamentary Governmeut. There was no greater crime than to 
mislead the peoples of the East into thinking that the British Government were 
giving them what they were not. 

He had perhaps almost more experience than any other member of the House of 
Lords iu dealing with a policy of independence with safeguards for four years. 
Apart from the Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms in India, he had been wrestling with 
this policy in Egypt. Jf anyone thought that this scheme would bring peace to 
India he was gravely mistaken. Sir Samuel Hoare had said that safeguards were 
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necessary if stable government was to bo secured. Sir Samuel Hoare had boasted 
that he was going to hand, without safeguards, to Indian Ministers practically every 
single matter affecting millions of Indian villagers. Did not 300 millions of Indian 
villagers require safeguards ? 

His main criticism of the White Paper was that it weakened, not strengthened 
the connection between Britain and India. There was no reality in self-government 
without the transfer of the police and army and there was no security for anybody 
if it was made. It would be disastrous if pressure were put on the princes tc join 
the Federation. He recalled the incident between Lord Willingdou and ‘Ranji' 
saying that no one who remembered ‘Haiiii’ failed to feel deep sorrow at it. 

He did not see what would prevent Labour, when it returned to power again, 

from modifying the Constitution, altering the balance of power and weakening the 
princes’ position. Referring to Egypt he said that they took independence but 
refused safeguards. He prophesied that the British would find the same course pur¬ 
sued by the nationalists and quoted Mr. V. J. Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

at Allahabad in January. He described Sir Tej Bahadur as one of the most brilli¬ 
ant moderates in India. The right course was to revert to the Simon Commission 
basing their recommendations on it. That was the only course likely to give results. 
One could not have real responsibility with effective safeguard. 

Lord Reading said that throughout the debate no one had suggested for a mo¬ 
ment that there should be any retrograde movement as regards India or that there 
should be a standstill policy. That meant they were all agreed that there should be 
a measure of advance in the Government of India. Again they were all agreed that 
there should bo provincial autonomy. The only questions at issue at present were 
the questions of pace and degree. 

Lord Reading pointed out that only three out of the 34 speakers had not held 
high office in India or participated in Indian Commissions, the three being Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Elibank and Lord Ponsooby. Ail were agreed (even Lord Lloyd), 
that there should bo provincial autonomy but there were differences concerning the 
police and law and order. There was also complete agreement inside and outside 
the House and in India that Government were anxious to secure an Indian Fede¬ 
ration. Lord Heading pointed out that the Sitaou Commission favoured provincial 
autonomy, which meant the transfer of all the remaining subjects of which the only 
important subject was law and order. He did not believe thatla single person would 
be found to support the suggestion that a European Minister should be appointed 
to deal with them. That would be an impossible situation. 

Dealing with Central responsibility Lord Reading recalled his abolishment when 
the princes declared in favour of federation. He said that he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the reason for this was that they were dissatisfied with the Government of 
India as it was then administered and thought it ought to be changed. Lord Rea¬ 
ding added that while he would keep as open a mind as possible as a member of 
the Select Committee nothing which had happened since the princes’ announcement 
had caused him to depart by a hair’s breadth from his statement at the Round 
Table Conference on behalf of the Liberals at the time. Consequently, he was pre¬ 
pared to accept in substance the constitution as presented in the White Paper, 
though he reserved the question of any necessary consideration or elaboration. 
Dealing with the safeguards Lord Reading asked if there was any constitution 
which had been put into statute that did not contain safe-guards which often arose 
not through a distrust of those receiving responsibility but were inserted for the 
purpose of retaining their confidence. 

Lord Beading did not consider that the duties placed on the Viceroy 
would be greater than those incurred at present. Ho did not believe that any ex- 
Vieetoy in the House would declare the position to be such that nobody would be 
able to perform the duties. 

Lord Reading proceeded to deal with the position of the princes in relation to 
federation and said that while nobody would advocate pressure, it would be most 
regrettable if the princes after their announcement of work done in Britain and 
India and the promises they had held out did not enter federation in sufficient 
numbers to enable the federation to start. 

Lord Reading warned the House against assuming that past difficulties would 
continue in the future. Ho thought that when the scheme was operating Indians’ 
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atteotion would bo concentrated on their owu domestic affairs and they would cease 
agitating for constitutional reform. 

Lord Reading proceeded to draw a picture of the procedure to bo followed under 
the new constitution and suggested that iu practice the old difficulties would not 
emerge and perhaps there would be little nee<l for the safeguards since most of 
them were designed to meet emergonoics, if they arose, lie believed in a system of 
work and looked forward to much happier times than some speakers, ‘We had an 
opportunity to take a tremendous slop in advance which would give Indians the 
hope that they might be able to manage their own doraeslie affairs, though naturally 
they would remain part of the association of pirtuorship with the empire.’ He l)e- 
lieved they would take pride iu that position and in what we had achieved in India 
and the ministers, guided along avenues of integrity uocorJiug to British ideals 
would take pride in their task. 

Lord Reading couclnded that it was not an armed force which hud given us 
power in India but the character of the Briiish and their reputation for honest and 
fair dealing and justico and for carrying out of their promises. 

Lord IpDHsonby, the Opposition Leader, said that Labourites had decided to 
serve on the Select Uommittec for three reasons. Firstly, it w'as the duty of the 
Parliamentary Opposition to take a share in the evolution of any bill ; secondly, 
they should bo able to assist Government when the latter was pulled to the right 
and, thirdly, their presence was more important than that of any group. It was as 
important as Government itself because the Oppo.sitiou represented the future 
government of’Britain. Lord Fonsonby did not believe that the Binion Report 
could seriously be advanced as an allernativc policy. Ho dwelt on Ihe difficulty of 
putting a constitution on p.iper and suid that if the British constitution was put as 
a White Paper it would not be given a second reading in either House. He emphasis¬ 
ed that no. constitution would work unless the people to whom it was accorded de¬ 
sired it to work. Moreover, smooth working was not the only point. Ho quoted in 
this connection Sir Henry Campben-Baiinermau’s dictum that ‘good government is 
no substitute for self-government'. 

Indians must work out their own salvation. We should see the foundations of 
the edifice truly laid and not trouble overimich about the facade. Lord Ponsonby 
oritioised the White Paper over-emphasising the safeguards and said that Labourites 
had desired to see the promise of Dominion Status iiuiilemciitcd. He had hoped it 
would be given on a certain dale and under certain conditions. It was at present 
uot mentioned. The date of establisluaent of federaliou seemed indefinitely postponed. 
There was too much limitation of the power,s of the legislature while women’s fran¬ 
chise.proposals should.be reeousiderod. 

Lord Ponsonby drew attoutiou to the question of the utmo-sphere in India while 
Ihe constitution was being discussed and urged that ns long as men, particularly 
young men, were imprisoned for political o(renee.s, it was impossible to prepare the 
appropriate soil for the seed to hi sowed. Ho paid a Iributo to Lord Irwin’s work 
as Viceroy and wished he had stayed another term to see the fruition of his 
labours. Ho said that after his departure the policy of the slrong hand commenced. He 
urged Britain not to allow fear, suspicion or over-eaution to prevent the grant of the 
fundamental right'to self-government. 

Lord Irwin replying for the Government dealt at the outset with the position 
of the Indian representatives and said that he was unable to add to the statement 
made in a previous debate when he said the collaboration must ho a matter for 
the committee and that it was uot possibelo for Indians to vote or sign the report. 
Subject to those limitations Government hoped that the committee would avail itself 
to the utmost of most free consultation'with Indians and would allow them to voice 
objections and criticise freely. 

Lord Irwin proceeded'to reply to those who opposed advance at the Centre and 
qotttcd his personal experience as to why ha did not share their views. Lord Irwin 
said that before bo went to India ho had been an implacable member of the Con¬ 
servative Opposition whose principal concern was to resist Irish Homo Rule, 
Moreovefi when he joined the Government he served his novitiate under Me. Chur¬ 
chill. 
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Lord Trwiii consequently went to India with no predisposition either to accept or 
press Indian claims but conditions in India compelled a reconsideration of his 
attitude. He found the political intelligentsia acute, subtle and highly trained in 
the technique of political life and notions on which we pride ourselves for giving 
to the world. This was all reinforced by the fact that Indian education vastly out¬ 
stripped industrial developmeut with the result that many drifted into politics failing 
to find a job. Moreover, this was supported often by the very unserupulous and 
almost ubiquitous vernacular press. 

Lord Irwin agreed that the political intelligentsia was a fractional minority but 
it was not. a minority in the sense of contra-distinction to the rnnjority. It was, 
therefore, not merely the Oongress but many of our most loyal friends who were 
anxious to see India move towards the management of her own affairs. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to describe the existing system of government in which 
connection he said that the legislature often acted as a grent restraint but there had 
always been internal friction with increasing ditficuhy and irresponsibility and 
when he had been to India for a short time he formed the definite view that the 
point had almost reached where the eonstitiition was unworkable. Referring to Lord 
Lloyd’s suggestion of adopting the Simon Report Lord Irwin declared that it would 
not secure a strong centre which was desired as a balancing force for developing the 
provinces. 

It was not on account of pledges hut because of the hard fact that going back 
would not got us on that Lord Irwin was driven to the conclusion that advancing 
was the only way of meeting the situation and the logic of facts drove us to respon¬ 
sibility. 

Replying to the contention that the Moiitford reforms hadjfailed, Lord Irwin said 
that it was true they had increased communal difficulties and led in soma 
places to a certain loss of efficiency such as could be expected under similar condi¬ 
tions in any country, but they were always recognised as transitional and on the 
whole worked remarkably well. Lord Irwin mentioned among" the benefits of the 
Montford reforms the forming of now parties pointing out that new parties in the 
Punjab and Madras had beaten the Congress. He proceeded to contest the view 
that the present position was due to the mistake of any particular individual and 
said it was due to the i)re8sure of events. 

Lord Irwin claimed that the policy of federation on the basis of defined respon¬ 
sibility and supported by provisions through which Britain would continue to assist 
India on matters on which she needed it, was fitted to the facts better than any¬ 
thing else and was complimentary to the Bimon Report. It was difficult to visua¬ 
lise another fitter scheme but if the .Joint Committee was able to improve the 
proposals nobody would bo more grateful than the authors of the sehome. The fact 
that Government had reached the White Paper conculsions did not imply that they 
were blind to difficulties. They did not overlook the communal difficulties or the 
fact that India was still unable to defend herself but we wore bound to assist in 
overcoming the difficulties, thereby assisting India to realise her aspirations of a grea¬ 
ter measure of self-government. 

Lord Irwin pointed out that the British criticised the safeguards on the ground 
that they were useless and Indians on the ground that they were destructive of 
responsibility. Ho thought that the truth l.ay between these viewpoints. Ho agreed 
with Lord Reading that the powers would not be often exercised. The Governor- 
General would trust his ministers. The latter would not wish to seek a quarrel 
with their best adviser and friends. He won’t believe that Indians would 
desire to invade the sphere of the Governor-General’s special responsibilities. He 
did not believe that Indians would want to see India’s credit damaged, the country 
inadequately defended or the minorities disturbed. Ho reminded those who difiered 
from him that the Central legislature was so constituted ns to enable the 
state elements to make their voice heard. 

Lord Irwin did not believe that the work of the Governor-General would be 
unduly arduous compared with to-day. He proceeded toirefer to Indian criticisms and 
pointed out with reference to the criticism that responsibility occupied only a clause 
or two in the White Paper whereas the isafeguards occupied pages, that Indians for 
12 months bad been asking to see the exact safeguards on paper. As far as he was 
aware there was nothing in them which bad not been accepted or at least generally 
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upder^tood. Lord Irwui never expected enthusiastic reception in India but the 
criticisni to which the White Paper was being subjected in no way shook his 
conviction that if the scheme was passed, plenty of responsible Indians would work 
It and that every safeguard was demonstnibly in the interests of India. PTe pointed 
out that either the safeguards would not be retiuired in which case responsibility 
would be unlirnited, or they would be required, in which case reasonable people would 
thuik It their right to have and exercise them. lieferritjg to the criticism that 80 
per cent, of India’s revenue was mortgaged to fixed charges, Lord Irwin asked 
Indians to analyse the British and see how much the (Jhancellorof the Exchequer was 
free to spend. He said that withholding of law and order in the provinces would 
render it useless to proceed with the reforms. He pointed out that Moslems in the Punjab 
would be bitterly opposed to it as Hindus elsewhere. 

Lord Irwiu deplored the mauuer in which the protagonists of both sides played into 
another 8 hands, creating new misunderstandings and suspicions and inimensely aggra¬ 
vating the task of moderate men of both the countries. 

He concluded that he had never doubted that with reasonable goodwill on both 
sides it would be possible to reach a solution whereby Indians would find the reality of 
constitutional reform and British anxiety would be resolved and allayed. He hoped, there¬ 
fore, that in the next stage we and those who came from India would approach the 
question not >ti t^ spirit of a grim struggle to acquire and retain power, but as part¬ 
ners in a most diffieult and most bonoaruble enterprise through a solution of which 
both the countries would do much for the assistance and strength of the other. Both 
were members of a great society of which he hoped, each would always be proud 
and happy to call itself a parly. 

The motion was carried unauimonsly. 



THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

DELHI—ISth. d- lOlh. APRIL 1933 

The Sixth annual seRsion of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry was held at Delhi on the 15th. & IGih. April 1933. The following is the 
text of the presidential address delivered by Seth Walchajid Hirachand on the 
opening day 

Rkpression 

I am sorry the review of the past year’s work has to begin with the mention 
of the policy of repression followed by Government during that year. As you all 
know, the year 1932 opened with the incarceration of Gandhiji as a State prisoner 
which was followed by a general policy of raids, arrests and imprisonments. The 
inauguration of such a policy was bound to adversely affect the economic fabric of 
the country. This is but in consonance with the well-recognised law that the com¬ 
merce and industry of a country are appreciably affected by the slightest tremor 
caused in the political strata. This is neither the time nor the place to chronicle 
the subsequent events in the political history of our country. I might, however, quote 
the opinion of an impartial Englishman who was a member of the deputation sent 
out to this country by the India League to study the Indian situation on the 
spot and whose opinion will, I am confident, be considered fair and unprejudiced. 
That gentleman, referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, has said 

“When I know that the Commissioner of Police in Bombay can send merchants 
to jail because their refusal to trade with the other merchants constitutes an offence 
and cau release those whom he terms as ‘law-breakers’ when he is informed that 
trading has started in a certain market—this is something new in law and 
commerce.” 

Whilst wa in this country were rc-alizing to our cost how by the promulga¬ 
tion of the Ordiiiances, the administration of justice was made subservient (0 
the exigencies of executive administration, on the other side of the world 
Lord Eeading tried to hold this state of rule by Ordinances, to the admiration 
of the “Civilised World,” by assorting in a broadcast speech on India to the Ameri¬ 
can public that 

“We have promised to insist on the maintenance of order in India and we wish 
to make secure liberty and justice there in accordance, with the amis and ideals of 
English-speakin/) ’peoples, both American and British.” (Italics are mine). 

Wo have had sufficient oxponenen of the ideals of liberty and jn.stice for which 
the British nation stands in their administralicm of this country for over a 100 
years, to know the meaning of these terms as applied to India. It is not easy to 
see why Lord Beading coupled the name of the Americans with the British by sug¬ 
gesting that the aims and ideals of both Ainericaiis and British were the same. 
Probably he has a greater Insight in the administration of the Philippine Islands by 
the Americans than ourselves as he felt justified in roping in the Americans as ho 
did. Those who have watched the working of the Ordinances during the year 1932 
do not believe that such au action, even if now legalised by Government, will create 
a calm atmosphere for the working of the reforms. For the purpose of creating 
such an atmosphere. Government have been trying to crush the biggest and most 
powerful political organisation—the Indian National Congress. That organisation 
with its 47-year-old traditions and its clearly expressed policy of non-violence and 
representing as it does not only the intelligentsia but the vast masses of the country, 
can and will never be crushed permanently. At the most, it might be driven under¬ 
ground for a time, but the present impasse will continue and the bitterness will j go 
on increasing both against Government and Britain until those who were respons bio 
for forcing the Congress to resort to civil disobedionco movement by advising the 
Viceroy to decline an interview to Mahatma Gandhi, realise the harm that they are 
doing not only to India but to Great Britain and bo morally courageous enough to 
48 
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cast aside all notions of prestige and find out ways and means to create goodwill 
among the people of this country. This and this alone will be a guarantee against 
any future political and economic eruptions in the country. In my opinion, and 
that opinion is sure to have the backing of the Federation, the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the release of all political prisoners is absolutely essential to create real 
goodwill between the two nations. Let us hope that better counsel will prevail in 
London and at Simla in the near future to bring about such a change. 

Declininq Trade 

During the period of uncertainty in the past year, India’s normal trade naturally 
suffered a heavy set-back in addition to the set-back caused by the world-wide de¬ 
pression that has existed for last four years. India’s balance of trade, which was 
always in her favour and which was helpful in discharging her obligations outside 
India, diminished to a very alarming e.'Ctent. In any other self-governing country 
such a fall in the balance of trade would have created a stir in the Government 
circles, and would have spurred them to adopt emergency measures to adjust the 
import and export trade of their country. In India, however, as it did not adverse¬ 
ly affect the British commercial and industrial interests, the usual policy of “Laissez 
Faire” continued to prevail. Whilst in other countries either the currency policy is 
adjusted to suit the exigencies of the situation or tariff-walls are erected to check 
the imports from foreign countries, in India, unfortunately, the administration not 
being in national hands there have been no readjustments in either the currency or 
the tariff policy of the Government of India whose currency policy has always been 
subordinated to the interests of Great Britain. The haphazard manner in which the 
policy of discriminating protection is applied by Government, combined with the 
newly adopted policy of Imperial Preference, has not resulted in any appreciable 
progress in the establishment of new industries in the country. This apathetic atti¬ 
tude of the Government of India towards the increasing unfavourable balance of 
trade against India makes us feel despondent about the future of the economio con¬ 
dition of our country. The appeal made by promoters of several Swadeshi and 
“Buy Indian” Leagues to check foreign imports to the greater use of indigenous 
goods has had some effect in the beginning, but as these movements had not only 
not had the support of Government as in Groat Britain, but were looked upon with 
suspicion, the efforts and the effects thereof began to dwindle. As you all know, 
Great Britain witnesses the unique phenomenon of the “Buy British” campaign sup¬ 
ported by everybody from the Prince to the porter and receiving whole-hearted sup- 
port at tne hands of the administrators of the couniry and as a result of this pro¬ 
paganda, the inrush of foreign exports to that country was very soon checked. In 
contrast with this attitude wo have iii India responsible ministers in the provinces, 
carrying on a campaign for giving preference to goods manufactured in other parts 
of the Empire even at the cost of Iiidian-raanufncturcd goods. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion of the cult of swadeshism from men in authority will not help the industries of 
this country. The time has come, or rather past, when it is necessary for each and 
every Indian to observe a vow to buy and use only pure Indian goods to the 
exclusion of all others. If once a genuine and lasting aemand for Indian goods is 
created, there is every reason to hope that wo shall see springing up in our country 
a largo number of industries financed, managed and controlled predominantly Iw 
Indians which would be able to supply the requirements of our countrymen. It 
would not be out of place for me to refer with appreciation to the work that is 
being carried on by a number of “Buy Indian” Leagues or Swadeshi Leagues orga¬ 
nised in various provinces in the country to propagate the cult or swadeshism and 
to appeal to you all and to my countrymen at large to give them all encouragement 
and support that it is possible for you and them to give. 

My predecessor last year dealt in detail with the . very distressing phenomenon, 
which, I may say, is unique, in the economic history of the whole world, I mean 
the enormous drain of the yellow metal from this country. The callous indifferenco 
with which the people’s gold reserve is allowed to bo drained away in spite of the 
unanimous condemnation by the representatives of the Indian commercial community 
is a vivid example of how the interests of a nation ruled by another are disregarded 
by the latter for its own advantage. That the exports of gold from India were re¬ 
quired by Great Britain to give strength to the pound sterling does not now require 
to be proved. If still there is any doubt lingering in the minds of any of my 
countrymen, they have merely to look at the policy pursued by such mighty nation 
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as the United Kingdom and the United States of America vith their gold hoarded 
in their vaults and then to compare the same with the opposite policy in this 
country adopted by the administrators belonging to one of these nations. Whilst the 
United States of America with more than 7,000 million dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults think it wise to put an embargo on the export of gold, India’s non-Indian 
Finance Minister characterises this distressing feature of gold exported from India 
as a “pleasing phenomenon”. It is not difficult for us to understand why this phe¬ 
nomenon of the export appeared pleasant to Sir George Schuster and his countrymen. 
It is, however, necessary to examine the ingenious a'gument used by the Finance 
Member in defence of his inaction. The Finance Minister puts forth a very 
amusing theory that the proceeds of gold realised by Indian sellers had been trans¬ 
ferred to interest-bearing investments. It seems that he has ignored the fundamental 
fact that the average Indian is not likely to bring into market his gold ornaments 
unless he is compelled by circumstances to meet daily wants. Thus, a portion of 
the sum realised by the sale of gold must have gone to the money-lenders from the 
pockets of the agriculturists and small holders of gold articles, while the greater 
part of the remaining sura had to be cxchangea for commodities. This process of 
forced sale of gold led to the increase of British imports in the country, which was 
wished for both by the Finance Member and the manufacturers iu his country. 
Some of the balance may at first sight be supposed to have been used for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting industries, but so far as I know, no industry except the sugar in¬ 
dustry is in a sufficiently flourishing state in the country and therefore is not capable 
of absorbing any new capital. Even the capit.al for the sugar industry has not come 
from those who had sold their gold but mostly from substantial business men. In 
support of my statement. I would request you to go to the villages in the country 
and there you will see for yourselves the cry of distress emerging from the huts of 
these villages and you will bo satisfied that the story about the re-investment of 
gold is much less than half a truth and eonscquontly much worse than untruth. 1 
feel it my duty at the time of laying down the reins of my office to voice from this 
platform the feelings of those who know their country well and to warn the admi¬ 
nistrators against tbe continuance of policy of economic exploitation of my country 
any longer and would advise them even now to put a stop to the export of gold. 

British Industrial Policy 

Outside India wo have been witnessing a very interesting change in old things 
giving place to new. Tbe United Kingdom's plan of keeping a hold on the Euro¬ 
pean group of nations under the obligation of war debts has failed completely. 
Activity in the industrial world outside the United Kingdom has placed British 
industries face to face with severe competition from its rivals on the continent. British 
industries for the last 15 years have not been able to face world competition 
in the Eastern markets of the globe and the very policy of free trade of 
which Britain boasted for more than 80 years had to be changed to one of 
protection. The McKenna duties, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, the Dye 
Stuflf Importation Act and the recent Import Duties Act ere a sufficient 
indication that the existing plight of British industries forced the hands of tbe 
British Parliament and Ministers to give up the economic policy founded by Eichard 
Oobden and John Bright familiarly known as the Manchester School. After the 
Great War no efforts were spared by British administrators abroad in the dependencies 
and in the colonial empire to give by administrative Acts whatever relief they could 
give to British industries. Discrimination in favour of their industries at the cost 
of indigenous cues w.as the principle on which the British administrator governed 
this country under their control during the last 15 years. We {have an illustration 
of this policy in the passing of the Indian Currency Act of 1927 when the rupee 
was appreciated by Statute to Is, fid. to give advantage to British indnstries to the 
extent of 12'/i per cent. 

Imperial Preference 

The passing of the Currency Act has not the desired effect of increasing British 
imports in the country. The purchasing power of the people was going down on 
account of the slump iu the prices of agricultural produce. This addciTto the advent 
of the cult of Swadeshism which led to the reduction in the volume and value of Bri¬ 
tish imports into India. The depressioa that set in since 1929 made the position of 
British industries still worse and in 1931, ^Britain had to go off the gold standard to 
correct an advance balance of trade. Britain went off the gold standard just to suit 
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its purpose of giving artificinl encouragement to its export trade without in the 
least calculating the effects of its policy upon the currencies of the world. The 
attitude of the United States of America towards Great Britain and the competition 
created by the industrialised Nations in Europe forced Great Britain to create a 
sterling area for tariff purposes among countries constituting the British Empriro, 
Thus it was sought to secure some relief at Ottawa at the hands of the Dominions 
by securing an extra advantage of 10 per cent by way of Tariff Preference over 
the manufactures of non-empire countries. India being still a dependency, her 
interests were naturally subordinated to those of Great Britain : the Government 
of India, controlled as it is from London, had no choice but to acquiesce in the 
policy enunciated by the British Government. The country had the misfortune to 
witness the tragic harce of the Legislativo Assembly ratifying the Ottawa Pact 
inspito of the unanimous verdict ag.ainst it from all economists and representatives 
of Indian comraorciai interests in the country. With a solid Government bloe in the 
Assembly and with iraraeasurable amount of patronage at their disposal the adminis¬ 
trators of the country are able to get the Assembly to ratify or legalise any action of 
theirs in spite of country-wide opposition. We have another instance of this power 
of the present administration in the legalisation of the Ordinances that were tem¬ 
porarily issued last year by the Viceroy for the suppression of the surging tide of 
nationalism created by the Congress in the country. 

World Economic Conference 

In spite of all these efforts the United Kingdom has not been able to find a 
correct solution of the stage of helplessness in which it is finding itself as the result 
of the unprecedented economic depression that has set in for the last four years all 
the world over. To an impartial student of world conditions, the attitude of the 
United States on the question of war debts is understandable inasmuch as they do 
jiot want Great Britain or the I'luropean Group of Nations to utilise their resour¬ 
ces made available to them by the litpiidation of war debts to carry on a ruthless 
competition against American industries in the world markets nor do the 
United States want those resources to be made use of by the debtor nations 
to add to their armaments and thus be a menace to the very peace 
of the world, If satisfactory guarantees are forthcoming on these questions, 
I do not think the United States of America will stand in the way of an 
amicable adjustment of war liabilities between the nations. This may be said to 
have aggravated the distressed condition of the world and the forthcoming session 
of the World Economic Conference is au indication of the anxiety of all the nations 
to find out a remedy to cure the world of the existing depression. India as 
one of tho eight industrially great nations of the world is naturally interested in 
the forthcoming Conference. As you know, the position of our country is entirely 
different from that of the other industrial countries. She has yet to develop her 
industries on right lines and in these days of severe competition, they cannot be 
developed without the active help of the State. She has very little to gain from the 
policy of discrimination and Imperial Preference as means to build up her indus¬ 
tries. A self-governraeut country, with immeasurable raw materials available every¬ 
where, with an enormous home market, with hydraulic power available at almost 
every industrial centre and with abundance of cheap labour, would have developed 
her industries in a manner that would have won the admiration of the whole world ; 
but India, with all these advantages, presents a different and a sad picture under 
British administration. It is some satisfaction to note that inspite of the existing 
handicaps with a tenacity, characteristic of India and owing to her own peculiar 
advantage her industries may be considered to have fared less worse than those of 
other countries in present world conditions. She will have to make her position 
very clear at the World Economic Conference. She will have to revise her tariff 
policy in a manner suitable to the requirements of her industries. Her outlook, 
therefore, towards any of the question on the agenda of the Oontcrence must 
be entirely different from that of other countries owing to an honest 
clash of interests between tho western nations and herself. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America attained the positions which 
they occupy to-day by a policy of actively promoting and safeguarding thier own 
industiies as against the foreigner. The United Kingdom particularly used even 
the weapons of administration and Icgislatiou including the I weapon of discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of their interests to encourage its industries at the cost of the 
development of Indian industries. I need not refer here in detail to their deliberate 
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policy followed in this country of not only stultifying all efforts towards the 
development of Indian industries but even of going to the extent of destroying by 
unfair competition the industries that had survived the havoc of the East Indian 
Company’s commercial policy in India. All this is a matter of history known to 
you all and which makes a very painful reading. We must at this stage make it clear 
to the Government again that India’s economic and financial needs _ are dis¬ 
tinctly different from those of the other industrially advanced countries of the 
world including the United Kingdom, and India will have to strike out an altoge¬ 
ther different path of her own at the World Economic Conference to suit her own 
requirements. India does not want to be dragged into a policy not suitable to her 
own needs and it is, therefore, all the more necessary that the Government of India 
should give possible opportunity for the nation’s rightful representative to attend 
the conference and to express candidly the nation’s point of view before it. 

Constitutional Proposals 

Coming nearer to the realities of the situation in the political world iii India, all 
I can say is that the expectations raised in the minds of several of our countrymen 
for the last four years are set at rest by the publication of the White Paper in 
March last. The verdict of the nation as voiced by the various organisations and 
their representatives of whatever political thought and creed is unanimous in this 
that it is not capable of satisfying even the most moderate demands of the progres¬ 
sive political intelligentsia in the country. The constitution of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the reservation of Federal Finances to the extent of nearly 80 per cent for 
reserved subjecls, the swooping, extraordinary and uncontrolled powers proposed to 
be vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors, all tMse and 
other limitations, reservations, restrictions and safeguards lead one question the 
very bonafides of the intentions of Great Britain towards India. The very 
inauguration of the Federation is subject to three principal conditions. The one 
particularly relating to the establishment of the Reserve Bank, seems to me to be 
incapable of being brought into practice for yet a long time to come. This view is 
strengthened by the deliberate lino of action which the Government of the country 
is following in respect of its currency and exchange policy and also that relating to 
gold exports. Even assuming that the Federation is brought into existence, 1 am 
very much doubtful if its working will tend to make the nation solvent for the years 
to come, when SO pec cent of her revenue would be earmarked by Statute towards 
the maintenance of an army kept chiefly for Imperial purposes, debt services, the 
pensions and Civil Service charges. Thus scarcely 20 per cent of the revenues are 
left for the nation-building departments of the country. 

Adjustment Military Burden 

I understand that the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal has 
been submitted to the Prime Minister, One of the issues dealt with by the Tribunal 
relates to India’s claim to a contribution from the Imperial revenues towards mili¬ 
tary expenditure in India on the now admitted ground that the army in India is 
maintained to a certain extent for Imperial purposes. Millions and Millions of 
rupees were debited in the past to India’s account towards such expenditure and 
India rightly claims substantial relief in this matter. Another item which requires 
a very careful examination is the past obligations thrust on India by the British 
administrators of the country. I would particularly refer in this connection to the 
various wars waged by the British outside the limits of India and in which India 
had no real interest. Huge amounts were paid from the Indian treasury towards 
these wars, and if Britain wishes to be free from all charge of misappropriation and 
mal-administration during her regime of trusteeship of this country, an honest and 
true account of ail these expenses incurred on these wars waged for imperial pur¬ 
poses must be rendered to the newly-installed Government of this country. 

The Domination of the Services 

I would lastly refer to a grievance and a very serious and genuine grievance en¬ 
tertained by the country regarding the recruitment of the all-India Services and the 
privileges enjoyed by them are far higher than those of similar officers employed by 
Great Britain, Dominions or any other country in the world and are quite out of 
proportion to the financial resources and taxable capacity of the country. India can¬ 
not afford to maintain such a costly Civil Service, and the British Parliamentary 
Joint Committee should, in fairness to this country, revise the clauses making them 
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a permanent costly fixture in the future administration of the country. The way in 
which the powers of the members of the Services are not only maintained but actu* 
ally increased by several clauses and appendices in the White Paper leads one to 
believe that the British administrators are not in the least inclined to transfer the 
governance of the country to Indian hands. Unless the conditions and terms of pay 
of these all-India Services are adjusted in accordance with the ability of the country 
to pay and unless they are really made subordinate to the Ministers, 1 am afraid 
India will in pe^etuity be a debtor nation ruled, as a matter of fact, by Members 
of the alMndfa Services appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Commercial Discrimination 

I do not want to examine all the proposals of the White Paper, but would like 
to refer to two particular proposals, one relating to the special responsibility of the 
Governor-General in respect of several of the questions in the administration of the 
Federation, and the other relating to the Statutory Railway Board. One of the 
subjects under the former refer# to the “prevention of commercial discrimination.” 
During the last four vears of Oommissiotis and Conferences, discussions and reports, 
this question of commercial discrimination has stood prominently before both the 
countries. It is not necessary for me to repeat any argument in support of the 
right of this country to use all means including discrimination against all non-na¬ 
tionals for the purpose of building up her own indigenous industries. By indigenous 
industries I mean industries or services owned and managed predominantly by 
Indians. It is an inherent right of all self-governing countries to develop their 
agriculture and industries in the best intorcsts of their inhabitants and India cannot 
be barred by any one from exorcising this inherent right. I would like to put a 
straight question to those who have agreed to the discriminatory clauses as a price 
for peace or as a matter of expediency, whether they had the right to sacrifice a 
nation’s birthright even if the attainment of the full scope of this right might have 
appeared very diffioult or impossible to them. Once this principle is given up _ and 
the discriminatory clauses are accepted, our countrymen will have to remain satisfied 
by being mere workers in factories with no hopes of being the leaders thereof. Some 
of US may even be taken on the Board of Directorate. Are we going to remain 
satisfied with this state of thing ? My answer and, I am sure, yours also will be a 
distinct and definite “No” to such a querry. Moreover the creation of such vested 
uon-natioual interests will always come, as it has done till now, in the way of the 
political progress of this country. I would also like to ask those who are arguing 
rrom the British side whether their own industries, either the textile industry _ of 
Lancashire or the British shipping industry, are not built up to the present high 
position by an unambiguously deliberate policy of discrimination against every 
other nation and by following a policy of ruthless exploitation of countries, 
that were either dependencies or colonies, under their control and management. 
They now want to prevent India from using the very weapon which they them¬ 
selves used in the past not only in their own country but in India during the 
period of their administration to build up their own industries. Now that they have 
secured a certain privileged position in the commercial and industrial life of this 
country, they want to retain that position even at the cost of the interests of the 
children of the soil, I would like to ask what earthly chance can Indian enterprise 
have against the already established large-scale industries and giant vested interests 
possessing huge reserves, accumulated experience and resources enough to wipe out 
all Indiau newcomers, unless these newcomers are protected by the Government 
through discriminatory powers, both legislativo and administraiive, against non¬ 
nationals. I personally hold the firm conviction that no country at the present days 
can develop her industries without following a deliberate policy of discrimination, 
without excluding the non-nationals in the country, without giving substantial help 
cither in the form of subsidies or bounties to those nascent industries that require 
careful bringing up, and I personally see no relief in any formula, howsoever wor¬ 
ded, unless the clear right of discrimination against any non-nationals is vested in 
the country. It is no use mincing matters on this most important question and the 
longer the right of economic self-government is delayed, the more embittered will be 
the feelings of the nations towards those who withhold it. I am sure that if this 
unrestricted right of discrimination is given to this country, she may not have 
many occasions to use it at least not as ruthlessly as Britain used it against other 
nations but that she must have that right goes without saying. 
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The Proposed Eaidway Board 

This question of the establishment of a Railway Board to administer the affairs 
of the Indian railways really came as a surprise to those who were all along told at 
the second and third Round Table Conference that this Body will be constituted ^ 
the newly-formed Federal Legislature. The railways in India with more than SOO 
crores invested therein constitute the biggest asset of the country. They have been 
so far managed by a Railway Board with the Commerce Member as the Chairman. 
No necessity has been felt for constituting a Statutory Board for the administration 
of these railways. I do not know whether the proposal as incorporated in the 
White Paper is the result of any apprehensions entertained in British circles ow¬ 
ing to the fact that the future Commerce Member of the Federal Government will 
be an Indian Minister and therefore he may not be relied upon to follow the same 
policy that his predecessors had been following in the pre-federal period. The Rail¬ 
way Board wields an enormous power to make and unmake any industry in the 
country and if this power is wielded in the national interset of the country, I am 
sure many an industry will be encouraged in the land and will add to its prosperity. 
Looking back to the history of the administration in the past, I can well under¬ 
stand the object of the British administrators to constitute tne Railway Board as a 
close preserve for British interests and as the administration will be run by non- 
Indian persons at the helm, there will be very little change of the future Railway 
Statutory Board with immense assets worth nearly 800 crores under control following 
a policy that would relieve unemployment in the country, increase the country’s 
productivity and add to the national wealth. I am voicing the unanimous opinion of 
the entire commercial community when I say that the mercantile community views 
with grave concern the proposal in the White Paper relating to the establishment of 
a Railway Board. 

I do not wish to express my opinion on the other proposals in the White 
Paper as they will be discussed by the whole House either to-day or to-morrow. 
But let me warn the British people in the country and outside that their interests 
will be safer in the hands of Indians vested with full power rather than if real 
power is denied and nominal control given. In such a case people will be tempted 
to find out ways and means of circumventing all safeguards to damage those vested 
interests. May I repeat the warning given ny the Poet Tagore in ms letter to the 
Indian Conciliation Group, London, 

“Genuine peace in Incfia can only result from fearless recognition by the Govern¬ 
ment of the fundamental claims of humanity”. 

To this I may add that given a status equal to that of Canada, Australia or 
South Africa as defined by the Statute of Westminster, India, with a population of 
330 millions of souls, will always bo helpful iu maintaining peace in the 
world. 


Proceedings and Re,solutions 

1. Release of Gandhiji 

After the Presidential Address, Mr, Walchand Hirachand moved that the dual 
policy of the Government had failed and that in the interests of peace, goodwill and 
prosperity, it was essential that Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners should be 
released forthwith. 

Mr. E. K, Sidwa wanted to move an amendment, but the President requested 
the House to pass the resolution unanimously. 

Santanara observed that the resolution had come as a surprise to them. 
It differed jmaterially from the one on the agenda. He added that the principle 
underlying the result might be non-contentious, but the words in which it was 
couched were contentious. 

Mr. Shroff of Bombay objected to the procedure, jin so far as the delegates 
weie not supplied with copies of the resolutions to be discussed in the House. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand replied that printed copies of the Agenda were not 
yet ready and so members were not supplied with copies. 

Mr. E. K. Sidwa suggested that the resolution might be brought forward after 
reconsideration by the Subjects Committee. 

Mr, Eapadia on a point of order, asked whether the moving of a resolution in 
this way did not expressly violate the bye-lows. 
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Mr, D. P. Ehaitao asserted that there had beea no violation. The resolution 
was drafted before the publication of the White Paper. Now that the IPaper bad 
been published and the views of different sections had been aired, it was thought 
desirable to delete the latter portion of the resolution. 

Ultimately, it was decided to defer cousideration of the resolution. 

2. Outflows of Gold 

The following resolution was then moved; 

••This Federation views with alarm the continued outflow of gold from India, val¬ 
ued at over 120 crores of rupees since September 1931, and regret the policy of 
inaction on the part of the Government of India, in spite of strong protests by the 
Indian mercantile community, in view of the huge loss of the immense potential 
strength which the gold resources of India might have supplied to the future 
Reserve Bank. The Federation reaffirms the necessity for steps being taken forth¬ 
with by the Government to put an embargo on the export of gold and to buy gold 
in India for the purpose of strengthening the currency reserve equivalent to the 
sterling rotes of gold in London. 

“This Federation protests against the Government policy in keeping the rupee 
linked to sterling and urges that the rupee be allowed to fiud its own level”. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, proposing the resolution strongly recommended the 
imposition of an immediate embargo upon the export of gold still leaving India. 
Such an embargo, he thought, was at present imperative. He trusted that the 
Finance Member would reconsider his policy and would not only place an embargo 
on the export of gold, but buy gold in India for the purpose of strengthening the 
currency reserves. 

The speaker criticised at length the policy of the Finance Member which he 
characterised as very novel. Neither the economic welfare nor the productive capa¬ 
city of India required the maicitenance of imports at the present level. Ou the 
contrary a large part of the imports came directly into conflict with the prosperity 
of the struggling Indian industries. The Government should taka steps to restrict 
the import of goods. If the present level of exports could not support the proseut 
volume of imports, the Finance Member, instead of allowing the free export of gold, 
should either stimulate exports or reduce imports. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta supporting the resolution regretted the difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and woU-iuformed people in the country. It was 
unfortunate that the gold and exchange policy of the Government was not in the 
interest of the country. He bitterly criticised Sir George Schuster’s policy in the 
matter of gold export and queationed his statement that the Government of India 
could not afford to buy all the gold offered for sale. The Government stood unique 
in the world in not taking advantage of the opportunity to accumulate gold, but 
actually facilitating its export. India parted with gold worth Rs, 120 crores. There 
had absolutely been no corresponding gain or advantage. He appealed to the Gov¬ 
ernment to revise their gold and exchange policy because it was admitted by all 
that the gold standard could be the only international standard and gold would con¬ 
tinue to occupy its pre-eminent position as the only means of adjusting the balance 
of international transactions, 

Mr. Mohanlal Ambalal Farikh observed that the situation had become very peri¬ 
lous, endangering economic fabric of the country. He asked whether it was a wise 
policy for any country to live upon her capital resources. The export of gold was 
the visible index of an unfavourable balance of trade in merchandise. The Govern¬ 
ment declared that if the exports of gold were prohibited, imports would decrease 
and the customs revenue would drop heavily. It meant, he added, that the economic 
interests of the whole country were to be sacrificed to keep up the customs revenue. 
The Government flittered away a largo part of their gold and silver reserves for the 
maintenance of the eighteen pence gold ratio and wore now dissipating the gold re¬ 
serves of the country to maintain the eighteen pence sterling exchange. It was high 
time, he concluded, the Government looked to the economic interests of the country 
and made use of this golden opportunity to buy gold and leave the rupee to find its 
own level. 

Mr. Shroff observed that the attitude taken by the Federation towards the linking 
of the rupee to sterling had come to bo recognised as correct. Indian trade he said, 
had got responded to it, which could ho seen from the fact that Indian exports had 
considerably fallen since last year. Sir George Schuster refused to place an embargo 
on gold as it did not tally with his political philosophy. 
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Pandit Santanam wanted to move an amendment, to the effect, that the Federa- 
lion appealed to firms dealing in gold to minimise the export of the metal, but was 
not allowed by the President to move it on the ground that the amendment could 
be moved in the House. He was, however, allowed to speak on the resolution. He 
observed that they were appealing to the Government, which was unsympathetic to 
the country, instead of approaching the brokers in gold to take united action. Were 
they going to sit tight with folded hands and do nothing ? He concluded that it 
was no use passing the resolution, unless they were prepared to follow it by voluti- 
tary action. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

3. Sale of Silver 

The Federation resolved regretting that the Government should continue the 
policy of silver sales de8i)ite public protests, and expressing the opinion that since 
the recommendations of the Hilton Young Report were not now operative, the Go¬ 
vernment should stop further sales of silver. 

4. Salaries ‘Cut’ 

Sir Purshotaradas Thakurdaa moved a resolution protesting, in view of the present 
critical economic situation in the country, against the Government of India’s deci¬ 
sion to partially restore the ‘cut’ iu the salaries of Government servants without first 
giving any relief to the tax-payer. Sir Putshottamdas based his criticisms on Sir 
George Schuster’s budget speech. He wanted to know if the Government, before 
ordering the five pec cent restoration examined the economic condition of the 
country, as Sir George had promised to do. About two ctores of rupees were involved 
in the proposal, which was unjustified. None could contend that the level of prices 
had gone higher than what it was last year. If anything, it had gone down. That 
being BO, the Government of India had shown partiality to a class of servants who 
had security and who certainly were not under-paid, and in fact were in many cases 
over-paid. The Government’s decision only proved that the Government existed for 
their services and not for the tax-puyers’ interests. As long as the Military depart¬ 
ment was the special concern of the Government of India under instructions from 
London, the tax-payers’ interests in India were bound to suffer. 

Mr. B. Das supported the resolution, and appealed to those attending the Joint 
Committee in London to press for a reduction of the salaries of Government servants 
and of the Military expenditure. The resolution was curried. 

Election or Committee 

When the House was about to proceed to select the committee members, Mr. A. 
D. Shroff, raising a point of order, contended that unless a report of the working 
of the past year was given showing the work the Committee had done, it would be 
unfair to invite the House to elect a fresh Committee, as they might be voting down 
the members who might have done good work. Moreover, no couveniion was bind¬ 
ing when it was contrary to the spirit of the times. They also wanted time to meet 
the members and discuss election matters. 

Mr. Walohand Eliracband ruled that the agenda had been for fourteen days 
before the member-bodies, but not a single representation had been made regarding 
the procedure for election. He agreed to adjourn the House for half-an-hout to 
enable the members to exchange views before returning the ballot-papers at 5 p. ra. 

Mr. Sidhva represented that it was mentioned on the agenda paper that the ballot- 
papers would be issued, but not that an election would be held that day. 

Mr. Bagarin reminded the President of last year’s happenings when the Committee 
was elected, it being made a matter of vote ot confidence. 

The President observed that his recollection was different, but if any individual 
member spoke, he did not express the view of the Committee. 

Pandit Santanam observed that there would ha no harm in postponing the elec¬ 
tion, especially as it would be better if the members were elected after the resolu¬ 
tions were passed, so that they might be saved the necessity of resigning in case 
the Federation passed resolutions which the Committee members were unable to 
carry out. 

Mr. Birla ; They cau always resign. Mr. Shunmukham Ohetti resigned when 
he did not agree with our policy. 

Mr. Shroff': Why not ascertain the sense of the House on such a matter of 
vital importance ? 

49 
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Mr. Bavaria : We cannot otherwise take part in the election. 

Mr. Birla; I can assure you, none of my friends would remain members 
of the Committee if the resolutions embodied a policy with which we did not agree. 

Mr. Bagaria : Why put yourself to that position ? Why not accept Pandit 
Santanam’s suggestion ? 

Mr. Birla : Why presumo that such a situation will arise ? 

Mr. Shroff: As you are denying even the ordinary courtesy of taking the sense 
of the House, wo are retiring. 

Mr. B. Das; I always loved obstruction in another place, but this is a meet¬ 
ing of businessmen. Lot us not make a scene. 

The president ruled that they could give timely notice for a change of procedure 
only next year. Thereupon, the ballot papers were distributed. 

A WAi.K-OriT 

Mr. Shroff, Mr. Bagaria, Mr. C. S. Rangaswanii and twelve others walked 
out, with a view not to participating in the proceedings till the election was over. 

S. Income-Tax Policy 

Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved : “The Federation expresses its deep dissatisfaction 
with the entire income-tax policy of the Government of India, and urges upon them 
to give effect as early as possible, to the following demands of the mercantile com¬ 
munity, namely, (a) abolish altogether the surcharge now levied on income-tax and 
super-tax; (b) to lower substantially tho present high rates of income-tax and 
super-tax ; (c) to raise tho amount of tho minimum taxable income from Rs. 1,000 
to Es. 2,000 ; (d) to amend the Income-Tax Act so as to provide for a sot-off for 
the losses sustained in any one year against profits for three subsequent years ; 
(e) to provide that appeals from income-tax oliicers both on points of fact and law 
should lie to an independent tribunal.” 

Seth Kasturbhai s.aid that tho resolution recorded tho universal feeling among 
businessmen in India, as no loss than eight Associations had tabled it. Indeed, 
there was no matter on which businessmon felt more keenly tho injustice of the 
Government’s policy than on this. 

The speaker, tracing tho history of income-tax, saiil that even the contingency of 
the War did not justify a material increase in income-tax rate, but after tho War, the 
income-tax rates had boon increased considerably. Next to Groat Britain India was 
paying the heaviest income-tax in the world and that, in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain was a hundred tiras richer than India. India’s future lay in indus¬ 
trialisation, but if 25 to 50 per cent of the income was taken away in tax, where 
was tho money to come from for industrialisation ? IIow was the purchasing power 
of the people to be increased ? As for those who argued how tho Government was 
to be carried on, his answer was that the Capitation Tribunal which recently showed 
that England owed India seven crorcs of rnpees. Why w.is this report not publish¬ 
ed and why was this amount not realised '? He w.aa sure that if the Government 
wished, _ they could easily find the wherewithal to carry on. The Government’s 
policy since 1923 had been particularly wrong and unjust, and he remarked “ If 
you do not change the policy, you will drive the country to become Bolshevik 
(Applause). The situation is so pregnant with ugly possibilities that the Govern¬ 
ment must realise the iniquity of its policy, and change its money-grabbling tactics.” 
The resolution summed up the claims of business men and he hoped it would be 
carried unanimously (Applause). 

Mr, Gupta held that the policy of the Government was to employ the maximum 
scale of salaries and to keep taxation at the highest level. 

Mr. Bagaria observed that he would not like to be content with the more 
passing of the resolution, but urged that tho Federation should seeuro the services 
of some eminent lawyer and mobilise tho sympathies of members of the Central 
Legislature. 

Mr. Parikh asserted that tho whole system of income-tax assessment was an 
arbitrary one, and provision should be made for appeals to persons uu-connected 
with the income-tax department. The resolution was carried. 

6. Statutory Railway Board 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta moved: 

“The Federation emphatically opposes the proposals for Parliamentary legislation on 
Indian Railways, as it is not only tantamount to a repudiation of the autonomous 
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powers of the Indian legislature, but roilitates against elasticity of machinery, 
which must needs accommodate itself to the demands of the Indian transportation 
problems. The Federation, therefore, is strongly of the opinion that in the interests 
of Indian trade and industry, no proposal for a Statutory Railway Board would be 
^ceptable, unless it is to be constituted by an Act of the Indian legislature. The 
Federation deprecates the formulation of the proposal for a Statutory Board, as 
suggested in the White Paper, in the absence of any adequate consideration or 
discussion of the same at the sessions of the Round Table Conference and without 
consulting Indian commercial opinion on the matter.” 

Mr. Mehta observed that the Railway Board issue had been smuggled into the 
White Paper. Everything that was important to promote national life had been 
placed under safeguards. Even Christianity had been put under a safeguard as if 
Christ needed a safeguard. Their objection to the Railway Board was not merely on 
the ground of procedure, but on fniidamental grounds. A Railway Board, control¬ 
led by an outside foreign authority, would weaken the entire authority of the Fin¬ 
ance Member and of the Government of India, it had been stated that safeguards 
were needed so that railways could be run on business lines, free from political 
interference. He asked whether it was not the first and foremost concern of the 
Indian Finance Member and legislature to run railways on business lines. How 
could they face the dire consequence of acting otherwise ? As for political interfer¬ 
ence, it was clear from what a Cabinet Member hsd stated and from Sir Charles 
limes’ statement in the Assembly, that Indian railway expenditure had been encou¬ 
raged by British people to secure others from India. The idea obviously was that a 
Statutory Railway Board under the thumb of the Secretary of State could find a 
market for British goods. “What was meant by political non-interference was that 
bureaucrats might have it all their way and the vigilance of the Assembly and of 
the Press should be eliminated. Sir William Ackworth had slated : “A Minister 
even if he abuses power can bo watched and exposed, while a Statutory Commission 
taking shelter under statutory respousihitity might act as it liked”. This was the 
best argument against the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

Mr. Mehta contended that national economic welfare depended on the railway 
policy being directed towards the promotion of the agricultural, trade and com¬ 
mercial interests of India and if railway authority were to be taken away from the 
legislature, it would lead toldisaster. (Applause). 

Lt, Sodhbans supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. The 
House then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-DELIlI-mh. APRIL 1933 

7. The Sugar Induitry 

The Federation resumed its session to-day with Mr. Wnlchaod Hiraehaiid in the 
Chair. Lnla Padampat Singhania (represeming the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association) 
moved : “The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
great handicap felt by the Sugar industry owing to the increasing difficulty experie¬ 
nced by sugar factories and refineries in the disposal of molasses produced by them. 
The Federation suggests that the Government of India should give full encouragement 
and assistance to the Sugar Industry for the production of power-alcohol, especially 
an admixture of alcohol with petrol as fuel for internal combustion of engines. In 
particular, the Federation suggests that every measure should be adopted by the 
Government iu order to override the difficulties of a merely technical character (e. g. 
existing de-naturing rules) or relating lo icveniies (icvcnueB derived by the Central 
Government from petrol or by the Provincial Governments from country liquor). 
The Federation recommends to the Government that the import duty on rectified 
spirits, and no molasses be increased to such an extent as would ensure adequate 
protection to the subsidiary industries dependent on the sugar industry iu India 
from foreign competition,” 

Mr. Padampat Singhania emphasised the necessity of converting molasses into 
power alcohol and urged the establishment of a pioneer distillery subsided by the 
Government. 

Mr. Lala Shriram, supporting the resolution, observed that there was practical 
unanimity of opinion between Jluropeniis and Indians on the subject. The Govern¬ 
ment should not feel any difficulty in bringing the necessary legislation into operation. 
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8, Foreign Capital in India 

A resolution drawing the attention of the Government to the absolute inadequacy 
of statistics of foreign capital invested in India and recoramonding the annual com¬ 
pilation of a_comprehensive statement of the actual foreign capital invested in India, 
including private investments, was passed, with one dissentient vote. 

Mr. Hhrofl’ thought that by suggesting an inquiry of the nature, they would be 
doing more harm than good. 


9. Surcharge On Coal 

Mr. A. L. Ojah moved a resolution stating that the levy of a fifteen percent 
surcharge on railway freight on coal despatched after 15th January 1932 had a great 
detrimental effect on the coal industry, and had heen resjionsible for the loss of mar¬ 
kets in many important industrial centres and stressing the necessity for its imme¬ 
diate abolition with a view to helping indigenous industries. 

Mr. Ojah asserted that the local industry was not properly organised and had 
not strong supporters as the textile industrialists had. Unless the industry assisted, 
they would not get coal as cheaply as they did even to-day. The Bombay mills even 
to-day were using foreign coal and fuel oil. 

Mr. Haridas Parekh, of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners' Association, pointed out 
that his city alone contributed Es. 4,59,000 annually towards the surcharge on coal 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

Mr. Sidhva referred to the complaint of the Bengal colliery-owners that Ahmeda¬ 
bad was not using their coal on account of its inferior quality, and enquired what 
the Federation had done to help Bengal coal. 

Mr. Easturbhai Lalbhai, on behalf of Ahmedabad, asserted that they never 
jjrought one pie worth of foreign coal, and were always helping Indian concerns. For 
instance, they gave all business to Indian insurance companies. 

Mr. Sidhva reiterated that this was not. an attempt to undermine the patriotic 
attempt of the Ahmedabad mill-owners. There had been correspondence on the 
subject between sister bodies and the Federation, and he wanted to know what was 
done in the matter, 

Mr. Ojah explained that correspondence did pass, and that a complaint had been 
made on behalf of the Indian owners of collieries. 

A voice; Is coal from Indian collieries ? 

The resolution was carried. 

10.. Tariff Schedule 

Mr. B. K. Cbfitty moved a resolution urging npon the Government of India, 
the desirability of adopting the measures indicated below to afford adequate protec¬ 
tion to the various industries, namely ; 

(a) that the exjrort duty on raw skins and hides be raised to 2G per cent and 
20 per cent respectively ; 

(b) that a duty of Es. 50 per ton or 50 per cent ad valorem whichever is higher, 
should be levied on imports of cast-iron pipes, and further that the tariff value of 
Es. 140 a ton may at least bo sulmtitutcd for ad valorem valuation now being adop¬ 
ted in the Indian customs tariff, so as to secure immediate relief to the Indian cast 
iron and pipe industry. 

The resolution was further supported by Mr. Aiyar from Madras, and carried. 

Eej.easb of Gandhi and other FoliticaijS 

The resolution on the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, dis¬ 
cussion on which was adjourned yesterday, was adopted unanimously without further 
discussion, 

11. Rail-Road Conference 

Mr. M. L. Dahanukar moved a resolution, rebating to the non-invitation of 
the Federation and the commercial community to the Eail-Eoad Conference. The 
resolution stated that the Federation understood that non-offioiai representatives con¬ 
nected with vested interests in the development of bus traffic were invited, and was 
emphatically of the opinion that in order to safeguard the interests of the commer¬ 
cial community, representatives of Indian Commercial opinion should be asked to 
attend the said Conference. 

Invitations to representatives of Indian commercial opinion, would have ensured 
discussion of the subject from all points of view. Since the railways were the big- 
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gest asset to the State, it was not the desire of the Indian commercial community 
to see them losing. At the same time they were anaious to see that private bus 
motor traflSc was not killed or adversely affected either. Ho wanted a via media 
which would be helpful to railways as well as private motor bus traffic. He con¬ 
cluded that the present railway rates were very high and they should be reduced in 
order to give relief to Indian agriculture, industry and commerce iu view of the fall 
in prices. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, after being seconded by Mr. Bodbans of 
Punjab. 

12. The White Paper 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar moved the resolution on the White Paper. He said that the 
proposals contained in the White Paper were being universally condemned in India, 
and had not satisfied even Moderates who always were for Dominion Status. The 
speaker quoted the speech of the Prime Minister at the cud of the first Bound Table 
Conference, and said that the constiiuiion foreshadowed fell short of even that 
speech. The safeguards which were to be iu the interests of India were now said 
to be in the common interests of India and Great Britain, though actually they 
would be detrimental to Indian interests. 

Mr. Sarkar asserted that the White Paper would not take India to Dominion 
Status, and the proposals would lend to dead-locks and break-downs. He criticised 
at length the provisions regarding discrimination and reciproeitw, and claimed that 
the new Constitution would provide new shackles, instead or giving Responsible 
Government. 

Mr. Ibrahim Karimbhoy, supporting the resolution, suggested the sending of a 
delegation of the Federation to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. B. K. Chetti supported the resolution. 

Mr. Santanam, at this stage, sought to move an amendment. 

The President wanted the amendment to be handed over to him before it could 
be moved. This was done. 

The main contention of Mr, Saiitanam’s amendment was that proper considera¬ 
tion of the White Paper was pot obtainable under the circumstances when freedom 
of speech and Press were denied, and the Congress continued to be suppressed. It 
urged that no useful purpose would be served by participation in the discussion on 
Constitutional changes unless and until full political liberty was restored. 

Negotiations for a compromise were soon set afoot, and when ten minutes had 
passed and the proceedings were in saapense, Mr. Abdur Rahman Sindhi protested 
that the House was being treated so shabbily. 

The President suggested that the next resolution be proceeded with, with a view 
to enabling the carrying on of negotiations and arranging for a compromise. 

13. World Economic Conference 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan then moved the resolution regarding the World Economic Con¬ 
ference. Mr. Khaitan, moving the resolution, dwelt upon the international economic 
situation and analysed the factors which contributed to the present impasse. He 
was sceptical about the aohievements of the forthcoming World Economic Conference, 
and feared that its deliberations would share the fate of those of its predecessors. It 
was necessary , he said, to see that Indian interests were not sacrificed to those of 
.any other country, specially in view of the fact that Indians were not free to deter¬ 
mine their own economic policy. He felt suspicious of those who were likely to 
represent India at the Conference, and warned the legislature not to accept the resolu¬ 
tions passed there if they clashed with Indian interests. 

Mr. Khaitan urged that the prices of agricullur.al commodities should be raised, 
in order to make the country progress on the road to prosperity by shaping the 
currency policy in such a way as to achieve this end and by stabilising the ex¬ 
change at a ratio which would be in the interests of the country. The Economic 
Conference, he concluded, should not make the mistake of treating diflferent countries 
on the some footing and should bear in mind the difference between countries highly 
industrialised and those where Industry was still in the embryonic stage. 

Mr. H. F. Bagaria, seconding the resolution, doubted if any good would come 
out of the Economic Conference. He thought that it was quite useless to expect 
anything from Government in the matter of raising prices, as an alien Government 
would never try to understand their feelings and do the needful. 
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Mr. Mehta supported the resolution, and referred to the Government’s 
regarding export of gold, and said that the question of a gold standard snouJa oe 
discussed at the World Economic Conference. He felt that the resolution should eou' 
tain some construciive scheme also. He suggested that a live per cent rise m ino 
prices of silver would improve the purchasing power of the masses. 

Mr. Ebaitaii did not agree with this view, and said that it was only a change in 
currency and exchange policy which would improve the condition of the masses oi 
India. The resolution was carried. 


14. Indo-Ceyloti Trade 

At this stage, Mr. Peri Sundaram, Minister for Industries, Lab^r and Commerce, 
Ceylon Government, who has been attending the sessions of the Federation, was i 
vited to address the meeting. . , ^ j i 

Mr. Sundaram recalled the established connection between India and Geyloii, now 
the Sinhalese race owed its origin to a Prince .who went from Bengal, and now - 
though not conquered by India they retained historical, cultural, religious. 
commercial relationship with India. Ho said that he would speak not as a Mini ^ 
of Ceylon, but as an Indian and appealed i.o them to work hereafter tor 
relationship and to remove whatever misunderstanding there might have , 

the past. Mr. Sundaram mentioned that so far as Ceylon was concerned, India nau 
a large balance of trade in her favour as India exported to Ceylon ‘niliion 

rupees worth of goods and imported only fifteen millions worth from i>eylon. 

They had in Ceylon cocoaiiut produce as the chief indiutry, and he to 

India to remember that Ceylonese produce was not competitive but Bupplemantary. 
Ceylon should get a preference in the Indian market not by putting f a ^ 

the goods of other countries, but by lowering the rates for Ceylon, feirni j 

said that India could expand in Ceylon her textile trade, which was uow being fcappea 
by .lapan. Ho told them that as Ceylon employed a large Indian ovciseas popu a- 
tion and numerous traders in Ceylon were also Indians, India gained not y y 

these people finding employment, but through these sessions 

to Inclia. He concluded by appealing to them to hold the Federation s se i 

in Ceylon (Applause). 

The White Paper (Conld.) 

The House then resumed discussion on the White Paper. 

Mr. Walohand llirachand, the President, aniionticcd i With regard 
meet moved by Mr. Santauam, I find that there is nothing new in ib 
about participation or non-participation in the. deliberations regarding 
Refornis wasSaken by us long ago, and it still stands. I, therefore, rtqiest Mr. 

tjantaiiam to withdraw his amendment. ” . . .u x . nnlinv nf 

Mr Santanam : "Sir, I value your appeal. In view of the fact that the policy o| 
the Federation in regard to participation in the deliberations regarding constitution^ 
reform as laid down by the Federation, still stands unahered and ^ y”“ 

assurance that there would bo no discussion on the White Paper resolution ana 
that other amendments would be withdruwu, I have no objection in withdrawing my 

““Se^mendment was withdrawn and (he resolution as proposed by Sarkar was 
adopted. The resolution ran as follows: ‘Hhe Federation having carefully scru^ 
proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms as embodied in the White Paper, is of 
the opinion that the same arc not only in direct bKach of solemn promises of con¬ 
ferring a Constitution on India on the lino of the Dominions, made on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government by British Ministers from time to time but are definitely re- 

SoMrv and retrogade, and fall far short of even the modest aspirations of the 

country^and make the conferment of Dominion Status recede into the remote future, 
"The Federation is convinced that the Constitution, as outlined in the White 
Paper, suffers from serious structural defects calculated to bring about ^r®qu®nt 
breakdowns or deadlocks, and that unless several of the proposals are materially 
altered, smooth working of the Reforms will be impracticable. 

“The Federation is apprehensive that the scheme, unless modified, will result in 
creating such forces in the country as would not only undermine the economic and 
polS life of India! but also recoil to the detriment of Great Britain. For these 
reasons, the proposed Constitution is unacceptable to the country. 
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“The Federation, therefore, appeals to Hia Majesty’s Government to deaiat from 
any attempt to impose it on India in its present form, and to explore without any 
farther delay the possibilities of altering the same so as to command the consent 
and co-operation of the people of this country.” 

There was considerable discussion on the proposed amendments to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Federation. 

Mr. Kapadia pointed out that a great defect in the present constitution was that 
the bye-laws of the Federation could not be changed by the members. 

Mr. Shroff criticised the amendments at length, and suggested the appointment 
of a small Committee to examine the whole question in the light of the suggestions 
of the member-bodies. 

Muslims pointed out that it was an inherent right of the delegates to propose 
amendments in the annual session. 

Mr. Bagaria claimed that there were many objectionable’features in the amendments. 

Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas gave a history of the amendments and said that 
two years ago the matter was referred to a Sub-Committee who were not under the 
influence of the Executive Committee. They submitted a report which was cir¬ 
culated to the member-bodies for eliciting their opinions. The opinions rceeived 
were further considered by the Executive Committee. He asserted that if Federa¬ 
tion was to continue, it must be guided by the opinions of the member-bodies and 
not by the opinions of the individual delegates. He, however, had no objection to 
the postponement of the question. 

At the instance of Mr. Bagaria, the question was adjourned. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Mr. Sarkar was elected President for the next year. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee: Mr. Q. I). Birla, Mr. 
Ibrahim G. Currimbhoy, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Shankarlal, Mr. Walchand Hiracband, 
Mr. Ohunilal Mehta, Mr. Amritlal Ojha, Lala Shri Ram, Lala Padampat Singhania, 
Mr. P. H. Sodhbana and Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas. 

The annual report was adopted after some disenssiou. 

The President did not allow Mr. Sidhva to read a statement in the House which 
he wanted to do, on behalf of those who walked out yesterday. 

Mr. Sarkar moved a vote of thanks to the outgoing President. He also thanked 
the delegates for electing him as President, and said that he would do his best to 
serve them and solicited their co-operation in tho discharge of his duties. The 
resolution expressing vote of thanks was passed. 

Mr. Walchand Hiracband thanked the delegates and the members of the out¬ 
going Committee, for their co-operation. The session was then adjourned. 


The Associated Chambers ot Commerce 

OPENING DAY—CALCUTTA—9lh, JANUARY 1939 

The annual session of tho Associated Chambers of Commerce of India opened at 
Calcutta at the oflioes of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 9ih. January 1933. 
In asking the Governor of Bengal to declare the proceedings of the session open, 
Sir E. C. Bentkall said :— 

“I am sure I am voicing the opinions of our constituent members when I say that 
you are particularly welcome, because you are the man who has made your great 
reputation^ not through precarious and unstable by-ways of political advancement 
but by solid achievement and administrative efficiency,—a quality which we who are 
immersed in trade and commerce paraphrase by catling business ability. It is these 
qualities which India most surely needs to-day, for the problems of economy and 
finance are foremost in men’s minds and these will remain when politicians 
have run (heir course. He added that he eould say with confidence that 
the man who could solve the financial and economic problems of the present 
day would be remembered with gratitude in the history.' of the country. Business 
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he said, at the present moment had its back to tho wall but they had sturdy faith 
in their ability to solve their problems without hysterical calls to Qovermeut to 
wave a wand and produce dividends for them. 

In dealing: with the Ottawa Agreement, Sir E. C. Beuthall said that it was 
doubtful whether there was sufficient appreciation of the tremendous importance of 
the Agreement or of the docisiou of the legislature to accept voluntary attachment 
to the British economic and fin/incial system. In his opinion the Assembly had 
taken a perfectly correct view when they had held that it was Impossible to assess 
the advantages of the Agreement until a certain measure of time had passed. Al¬ 
though the financial and economic results of the Agreement might take some time to 
make themselves clear, the moral results, he thought would be immediate, as the 
Agreement had linked closely the destinies of the two peoples at a time when the 
whole world was under a centrifugal strain. He congratulated Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
Sir George Rainy and the non-official members of the Ottawa delegation who in the 
face of studied and hostile propaganda made up their minds that the Agreement was 
likely to be of benefit to India and had courageously faced public criticism. He 
thought that the Agreement was also a triumph for the Commerce Chamber. 

Ho next dealth with the constitutional problem and said that although advance 
had been slow it had been sure. Ue reserved his opinion on the achievements of the 
last Round Table Conference until the White Paper was published. He, however, 
thought that tho session had been a triumph of reason and both the Indian delegation 
and his Majesty’s Government deserved the highest encomiums for tho tact, ability 
and sincerity displayed throughout the proceedings. 

Referring to the part played by the Chamber in regard to constitutional reform.s, 
he said that they had never opposed reasonable reform but always pointed out prac¬ 
tical difficulties. Although there had been misunderstandings on account of this he 
believed that history would record that tho part they had played was constructive and 
sound. He next dealt with commercial discriminations and said that they had been ex¬ 
ercising their minds. Allhoiigh no finality had been reached on the question he felt 
couMent that his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India were out to 
see justice done and he was personally confident that the large masses of Indian 
opinion were only too anxious to see them obta'n ‘free scope for our activities in the 
larger interests of India.’ In this connection he paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Chaudhry Zafarulkh Khan who displayed their willingness to give them a 
fair deal. ‘They are anxious to promote Indian industries, so are we. They are 
anxious to help the masses and protect tho primary producer, so are we. But they 
ate not aligned with others who are anxious to achieve by legislation what they can¬ 
not get by fait trade. Our views and the view of such people are not incompatible. 
But we have no intention of abandoning our position on this subject.’ 

Dealing with law and order, Bir E. C. Benthall said that although the 
position could not be said to be satisfactory it was a most healthy sign that 
the better mind of India had shown its willingnesB to stand by the principles of 
law and order by passing tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill which had improved 
the outlook. Referring to tho financial credit of tho country, he said that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce were in favour of the early establishment of the Reserve 
Bank but being practical men they appreciated the difficulty in accumulating the 
necessary reserves. He did not consider there was possibility of the scheme falling 
to ground for political reasons but he thought there was a grave danger of setting 
up the Reserve Bank merely as an administrative machinery with inadequate re¬ 
serves. He assured that the Associated Chambers would study the problem 
connected with the Reserve Bank with a view to overcoming the difficulty with the 
minimum delay. 

In conclusion, Bir E. 0. Benthall dealt with the problems of finding work for 
the Anglo-Indians and the domiciled Europeans who were unemployed and said that 
anything done towards finding work for these would be most welcome. 

The Governor’s Opening Speech 

lu declaring the Session open, H. E. the Governor said :— 

‘The Bucceesful working of the new constitution in India as a whole cannot be 
looked for unless adequate provision is made by and under the new constitution for 
special problems particularly in the provinces in such a manner as to ensure the 
healthy political and economic development of each constituent unit of the Federa¬ 
tion.” 
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His Excellency added that he shared with the representatives of the Chambers 
in the realization of the number and gravity of the economic problems wherewith 
they were confronted, accentuated as they were by political uncertainty not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

His Excellency next referred to the striking improvement in the political situa¬ 
tion and restoration in a substantial degree of the normal internal trading conditions 
after a period of organised interference dictated at least as much by political as 
economic aims. The Governor thought that cheap money which was now available 
in plenty would, when confidence was restored, play an important part in promoting 
commercial and Industrial development. Speaking on the Ottawa Agreement his 
Excellency said that the decision of India to enter voluntarily into an economic 
alliance with the rest of the empire was certainly of profound significance. 

Dealing with constitutional reform, his Excellency declared that it should rightly 
occupy a large place in the minds of the commercial community and the old theory 
that the less commerce and politics were mixed up the better had to be substantially 
modified aslin a modern State the functions of the government necessarily impinged 
more and on the interests of trade. Those who represented trade and industry sho¬ 
uld therefore have a definite role to play iti the sphere of government. It was of 
direct concern to them to see that the new constitution contained adequate provi¬ 
sions in regard to equality of treatment of commercialiinterests and ensured mainten¬ 
ance of international credit whereon the interests of Government as well as of the 
commercial community and the people ultim.atcly depended. His Excellency hoped 
that the commercial community would take greater interest in the legislature so 
that their representatives would be in a position to bold their own with dignity aud 
carry conviction in a debate. In this conneclion his ‘Excellency urged the European 
commercial community to induce their young men to take more and ’more interest 
in the study of Indian history and of the maimers aud customs of the people among 
whom their lot had been cast. 

His Excellency next dealt at great length with what he characterised as the pres¬ 
sing problem of unemployment not only among Europeans and Anglo-Indians but 
among the Indian middle classes, particularly iu Bengal which was a legacy left by 
the eauoaticnal system which had partly outlived its usefulness’. As businessmen, 
his Excellency said, they should direct their experience towards the solution of this 
important problem, the solution of which would be a cure for some at least of the 
ills wherefrom the Indian world—political, social and economic—was suffering at the 
present moment. 

In this connection bis Excellency referred to the suggestion made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, namely, the early establishment of a standing consultative 
body to be entrusted, in the first instance, with the making of a general survey of 
their position in the province of Bengal with a view to fixing some broad basis for 
future policy aud said that ho was not in a position to express any final opinion 
upon the matter but it seemed pretty clear to him that if action must be taken— 
and he was impressed by the case for early action—it must be if only for 
practical reasons on the lines suggested by the Chamber with the qualification 
that any committee set up while composed of persons chosen primarily on 
account of their special knowledge and experience must also be in the broad 
sense representative. There should be no question of racial discrimination. 
The European element was both important and powerful in the commerce 
and industry of this province but the less it was treated or regarded itself as 
in a watertight compartment the better it would be. 

His Excellency, in conclusion, said that he was not in a position to express a 
final opinion on the Chamber’s suggestion but that the Government .intended to 
give a most earnest consideration to the eminoutly ^practical proposals they had put 
forward. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Besides the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce all Over India, Sir George 
Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir P. C. Mitter, Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, Sir 0, L. 
Colvin and a large number of British and Indian businessmen attended the con¬ 
ference. Two resolutions were adopted to-day. 

50 
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The first was moved by Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) who urged 
the initiation, without delay, of legislation empowering the Government of India to 
take prompt executive action when neces.sary subject to such general ratification by 
the Legislature to protect indigenous industries against the import of goods from foreign 
countries which by reason of depreciated exchanges, bounties, subsidies or other 
artificial circumstances may bo sold in India at prices which would be detrimental 
to indigenous industry. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, doubted whether they will be 
justified in taking action for the sake of temporary consideration as a review of 
Japan’s position showed that it was questionable whether she would be able to 
continue much longer. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. B. P. Cristall (Burma Chamber) recor¬ 
ding emphatic opposition to any change in the regulations as proposed at a recent 
Madrid telegraphic conference either for plain language or for code telegrams which 
might increase the cost of telegraphic communication or interfere with the use of 
existing private codes. Among others, Sir Losli Hudson (Bombay) supported the re¬ 
solution. After Sir Frank Noyce had replied the resolution was put to the vote and 
carried. 

A resolution by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce welcomed the steps taken to 
constitute a federation ofiemployers’ associations in India and gave the movement a 
cordial support. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce’s resolution recommended reduction in postal 
rates by airmail. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce while appreciating the concessions recently 
made whereby services of the Dutch and French air linos could be utilised for the 
carriage of letters outside India from Calcutta, Akyab and Rangoon and from Ran¬ 
goon to Calcutta, strongly recommended the Government to make arrangements for 
the introduction at the earliest date of a British or Indian airmail service from 
Karachi to Rangoon and complete the link of the imperial chain of air service. It 
also suggested that the service across India should be permitted to carry passengers 
and mail of all kinds between points within India as well as, to and from points 
outside India. It further recommended that before a trans-India service was inaugu¬ 
rated the public should be allowed to utilise to the full the advantages offered by 
the Dutch and the French air services presently plying across India. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce recomraeoded ine enactment of a legislation 
to provide for registration of trade marks in India in such a manner as will give 
the registered user of any mark the right to immediate injunction to prevent the 
use of such mark or any colourable imitation of it. It also opined that if customs 
authorities had no power under the Sea Customs Act to detain goods of designs 
whereon there were infringements of designs coming within the purview of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act, immediate steps should be taken to amend the law so as 
to give customs authorities such a power. 

The Burma Charaher of Commerce urged on the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government that in the event of Burma not being separated, one seat in the 
lower House of the Central legislature should bo allotted to the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce in^addition to the scat already allotted by the Franchise Committee, 

Mr. J. S. Henderson of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu¬ 
tion about the federation of employers associations, said that benefits which might 
be reasonably expected to accrue from the federation were more or less self-evident. 
Such a federation, the speaker thought, would be able to deal with questions of enor- 
mous importance to industries of India. The federation might also obtain represen¬ 
tation on legislatures whereby it would be in a position to safeguard it against com¬ 
munist ideas. 

Sir Frank Noyce s.aid that it was not a resolution addressed to the Government 
but he was interested in it as the existence of a such a body could do much to 
facilitate the Government’s work in various directions. In connection with the in¬ 
ternational labour organisation the need of a comprehensive federation of various 
employers’ associations had been felt for the Inst many years. He pointed out that 
federation of employers to bo formed should be representative of employers through¬ 
out India and racial or communal divisions should be avoided. 

Mr. M. A. Duguid of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu¬ 
tion on airmail declared that adoption of a longsighted policy in this matter was 
in the true interests of all concerned and, therefore, his Chamber urged a reductioa 
in the Indian surcharge to at least to the level of the United Kingdom. 
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Supporting the resolution urging a flat rate for airmail, Ear Bahadur P. Mukerjeo 
of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce said that the chief reasons why rapid develop¬ 
ment of air transit was retarded was that the Governmeut still continued to regard 
it as an extra facility. 

Sir Frank Noyce in the course of his reply stated that the Government desired 
as much as those who supported the resolution that there should be an increase in 
airmail. He, however, was not in a position at the present moment to announce any 
decisions on behalf of the Government, but would gladly give the assurance that all 
the arguments advanced so far would be most carefully examined. 

Mr. B. P. Ohristall of tho Burma Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu¬ 
tion on the extension of air route to Eangoon from Karachi said that it was the 
most important in India and therefore, it vvas incumbent on India either to under¬ 
take a trans-India service or at least not to stand in the way of some other imperial 
agency operating. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that as a result of examination he had found that the 
matter had made a very considerable progress, and he hoped to make a definite 
statement before long. 

Mr. L. A. Walsall of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce moving the resolution 
on trade designs said they were asking for means of a more speedy and adequate en¬ 
forcement of the right already registered and recoguised. The resolution was widely 
supported by several members and carried. 

SECOND DAY—CALCUTTA—10th, JANUARY 1933 

On resumption of the Associated Chambers of Commerce Conference this mor¬ 
ning, Sir E. C. Bentball moved the following resolution :— 

“This association draws attention of the Government of India to the heavy bur¬ 
den of taxation now borne by coramereo and industry of this country and records 
its opinion that any improvement in financial situation should be reflected in the 
first place by an alleviation of this burden”. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the conference. Sir E. 0. Bentball 
said that they in Bengal had suffered from a special disabililily in the shape of ex¬ 
port duty on jute and gunnies which was levied for the benefit at present not of 
Bengal but of India in general. Originally it was a war tax purely tor temporary 
purposes, but the Governmeut’s idea as to what constituted temporary purposes 
difi'ered trora their own. In times of prosperity probably this tax was not felt, but 
in desperate plight wherein industry along with many others were now immersed it 
could not afford to bear any burden if it were to survive. 

_ The policy of the association was to support the policy of this country in enter¬ 
taining discriminating protection so that Indian industries might not suffer but 
they desired to see customs duties reduced to the very minimum in the interests of 
trade of the world and of consumers. They also wished to see them reduced es¬ 
pecially in the interests of the industrial consumer who in various processes of the 
manufacture consumed such vast amount of imports whether it be of lubricants, tea 
boxes, chemicals or other necessities. The Government’s taxation of commerce and 
industry was not confined only to such major items but in several ways burden 
upon commerce and industry had been increased during the last 10 years to an ex¬ 
tent which was almost incredible. 

Continuing, the speaker said that everybody suffered in times like the present and 
they had all greatest sympathy for Government servants for cuts in their salary. 
But whereas their cuts were limited and tempered by concessions in the burden of 
income-tax, merchants and industrialists had suffered cuts of from anything upto 
100 per cent, from their emoluinonts. They felt that it was now the time to raise 
their voice lest it may be said in future date that they did not complain and, there¬ 
fore, it was thought that they were satisfied with the position. 

In conclusion, he said that the time had come when it was essential that relief 
should be given or surely and slowly the victim would die of strangulation. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbothnm of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce welcomed the 
resolution as the subject had engaged the attention both of the public and the press 
for sometimes and said that it was difficult to believe that the Government were 
seriously considering the applic.ition of any funds to the betterment of the lot of 
the services who wore paid by the tax-payer without at the same time affording at 
least an equivalent amoutst for relief to the tax-payer himself. It was pertinent to 
point out that if there was any betterment in the general financial situation it was 
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the result of an extra taxation imposed and it was efpially pertinent to emph¬ 
asize that services themselves had contributed nothing to the general betterment in 
so far ns the surcharge and the income-tax was concerned. Services were not in 
any way the sufferers on account of the 10 per cent, cut in income as every 
bnsinesman had his income reduced by more than this amount. Every employee 
had an additional difficulty of uncertainty of his job, while Government servants 
were sure of their job. 

The speaker asserted that if the matter was put before the services in the non- 
official community they should first accept the principle that their case should not 
be considered apart from but in conjunction with, that of the general tax-payer. 
The speaker had heard it stated that no comparison could be made between the 
position of the services and that of the non-official community, because the former 
during the boom times did not get any additional income, while the businessman 
had it. The speaker wished to make it clear that it was not from any selfish or 
personal standpoint that they approached the question. The proportion of those 
who benefited by such business boom was very small, while those who suffered 
reduction in income due to the present trade depression represented something like 
90 per cent. It was on behalf of this that claimed relief from taxation. He wished 
to say that they did not know what surprise the 1033-114 budget would contain, 
but they would make it abundantly clear that the most unwelcome surprise to the 
taxpayer would be to find that the position had so improved as to restore the 10 
per cent, service cuts and not to do away with the 25 per cent, surcharge on income-tax. 

He concluded by saying that probably the Government were under the obligation 
to redeem the pledges given to the services, but urged with earnestness that the 
non-official view should be put before the services who, he was sure, had it in their 
power to make a gesture to the rest of India which would never bo forgotten. 

Bir George Schuster replying said that he wanted to keep silence on the resolu¬ 
tion as what he said might be interpreted in one way or the other as to what the 
Government proposed to do in the budget. But in observing silence he did not 
want it to be understood that some of their points were unanswerable. As far as 
the general case was concerned ho appreciated every word so far said. But he was 
sure that if Sir E. 0. Benthall had to fulfil the responsibilities of a Finance Member 
of the Government of India ho would have approached the matter in the same 
way as he (Sir George Schuster) did. He thanked the European businessmen for 
the way their representatives supported the financial proposals in the Legislative 
Assembly. He wanted them to look at both sides of the question. 

Taxation considered by itself was highly undesirable, but none of them, the 
speaker hoped, would ever suggest a departure from the traditions _ of sound 
finance which the Government of India had been following. Those traditions had 
stood them in good stead. He felt sure that they would not press for any departure 
from those traditions. Would they then press for reduction in expenditure on other 
directions, as for example, military cxpendil are ? If so, they must face what it 
meant. They had already achieved a remarkable sneccss in reducing the military 
expenditure and he thanked Sir E. G. Benthall for the help he had rendered in 
this respect as a member of the Military Retrenchment Committee. This had been 
possible without diminishing tho fighting efficiency of the army. If they wanted 
further reduction it could not be achieved without aflecting fighting efficiency. If 
they wanted that, let them say so frankly and honestly. Ho could not help feeling 
that they should not press this, 

He certainly and fully appreciated that certain taxes might be criticised as being 
specially burdensome and hampering industry. Jute tax, for example, might be re¬ 
garded as a heavy burden on the present level of prices. If they wished now to 
suggest that the Government in its need for revenue ought to seek alternative means 
which would be less hampering trade, then let them make proposals to that effect. It 
was not quite enough to say that they could not stand the tax any longer. They 
should help him with constructive proposals. Tho resolution was carried. 

Mr. H. H. Burn of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce next moved that a 
statutory railway authority should be provided for in the new constitution in terms 
which might specify its machinery .and powers while leaving control and policy with 
the legislature and clearly limit the right of intervention of the latter in detailed 
administration of railways: That the establishment of a railway authority of such 
a nature should be taken in band without the least delay and if necessary a commis¬ 
sion should be appointed at an early date for the purpose of examining the factors 
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regulatiDg the control and administration and making proposals for future with 
particular reference to conditions which should govern them under the new consti¬ 
tution to the best advantage of the public, and that any such commission appointed 
should be small in number and should largely be recruited in India and should in¬ 
clude representatives of commercial ccranmnity and the general public. He said 
there could be no doubt as to the desirability of such a statutory railway authority. 
The committee of his chamber were of opinion that full provision should be made 
in the Constitution Act for a statutory railway authority specifying clearly its ma¬ 
chinery and powers. 

Mr. G. L. Winlerbotham of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in support¬ 
ing the resolution associated himself with the views expressed by the mover of the 
resolution. 

Mr, A. Duguid of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce then moved urging on 
the Government reduction of import duty on motor vehicles in order to give every 
opportunity for developing internal communication of the country. The speaker 
thought that anyone who had given a serious consideration to the matter would 
have no doubt for a moment that the internal eommunicatiou of the country need¬ 
ed developing. The point which ho wished to make clear was that the unduly heavy 
taxation was depriving India of the full ttse of even a limited road communication 
it possessed, because imports of motor vehicles were falling off at alarming rate. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. E, S. Tarlton of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved urging the 
importano of avoiding any delay in undertaking railway maintenance and repair, as 
the railway should be in possession of etlicieney to handle increased traffic when 
trade revival occurred. The resolution wa.s carried. 

Mr. J. M. Austin of the Bengal Chamber moved a resolution urging on 
the Government not to sanction any expenditure in connection with opening 
up and development of further railway or State collieries in view of the fact that 
ample coal at reasoable rates was available from privately owned collieries now 
existing for being developed. Mr. Austin said that it was necessary for the Gov¬ 
ernment to own and control their own sources and supply of coal. During the last 
few years the price of Indian coal dwindled to a very low level and it might be 
safely said that there was no likelihood of railways for years to come being unable 
to buy their coal at a reasonable rate. Another factor which altered the situation 
considerably was the increase in the number of coal fields. The resolution was carried. 

Mr, W. Robertson Taylor of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce moved a reso¬ 
lution urging on the Government to increase the representation of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce in the newly constituted legislature. He said that the communal 
award had given only one sent to commerce, industry, mining and planting interests 
in the Punjab Council and there was no indication as to the composition of the 
eonstitueney through which election to the seat would be made. The Chamber’s re¬ 
presentation had been whittled clown, while on the other hand labour which was 
unorganised was allotted three seats against a nominated seat enjoyed in the past. 
Ho believed that the communal problem had oliseured commercial representation. 

The resolution was carried. The bcbbiou thereafter concluded. 


The Bengal Chamberof Commerce 

The annual j^eneral meetin#? of the Bcnp^al Chamber of Commerce was held afc 
Calcutta on the 24th. February 1933 under the presidency of Sir E. C. BenthalL In 
the course of his speech the President said 

‘Between the present day and the date when the reforms will be introduced in 
the province, many months arc still lying. In tho ensuing months I believe, terro^ 
rism, it not stamped out, at any_ rate will be brought to substantial control. I be- 
live his Majesfy’s Government will produce a financial settlement which will enable the 
to face the future without the truly^ disastrous handicaps of the past and 
1 believe the establishment of a virile economic policy will give a new hope to the 
people, and parties will arise amongst Hindus and Mahomedans who will tackle the 
problems of law and order and of progressive policy for this province*. 
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[ RANGOON 

Comparing the businesa aituation in India to-day with the position a little over a 
year ago, 8n E. Benthall said the Government had in the interim governed and 
demonstrated beyond doubt the power of organised authority to combat Civil 
Disobedience. In the adoption of strong measure at time of world-wide upheaval, the 
Government had done no more than all successful Governments whether western or 
eastern, and their action lays the future Governments of India and the provinces 
under a great debt because it is now ensured that they would inherit a machine 
which would probably be in all the better running order for having been tested 
under the most trying conditions. 

Continuing Sir Edward Benthall said in the realm of business the conclusion of 
the Ottawa Agreement was one of the principal events of the year and it was 
satisfactory to read in the press from the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, that 
Indja’s trade with Great Britain had already improved to a substantial extent 
during the last few months and showed every sign of further progress. 

Referring to the proposed reserve bank, Sir Edward Benthall said it had been 
decided by his Majesty’s Government that hnancial responsibility could not be handed 
over until the budgetary position of India had been assured and the normal export 
surplus had been restored until the short term debts hanging over the Government 
of India had been substantially reduced and until the reserve bank was functioning 
properly wiih adequate reserves. Ho warned there was a great danger in hastely 
creating a reserve bank with an inadequate reserve purely as an administrative 
machinery and without consideration, nor, was it possible to decide wisely what was 
the best basis to fix the exchange ratio. 

Dwelling on the jute problem of the province, he said the larger interests of trade 
were now being examined by the Government of Bengal’s jute enquiry committee 
but whatever the results of these deliberations if the ryot sowed and reaped too 
large a crop this year a position of great gravity would arise as the ability of the 
mills to absorb the surplus stock had already been strained to the utmost. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 

At the annual meeting of the Burma Chamber of Commerce held at Rangoon on the 
28th.February 1933 the Hon’ble Mr. J. E. Dfass,acting Chairman, presiding, said that 
last year at this time the political horizon seemed to be clearing and the former Chairman 
felt justified iu giving expression to a sense of relief at what appeared to be a return to 

E olitioal realism on the part of the leaders of public opinion. Since then, conditions 
ad been such that some degree of their conndenco had been shaken, and he would 
be a bold prophet who ventured to make any forecast of the immediate future of 
Burma. They would always have irreconcilablcs, and no solution propounded 
would satisfy all shades of opinions. One could not blame Sir Samuel Hoare for 
confessing himself baffled regarding the meaning of the Council resolution of 22nd 
December last. One might hope that a solution would be found to ensure for 
Burma a peaceful and stable Government and the maintenance of equal rights for 
all living within its boundaries. 

The Governor’s Speech 

H. E. the Governor, who attended, after expressing gratefulness for the welconie 
extended to him to Burma and the invitation to the meeting, in the course of his 
speech, said that Sir Charles Innes had very wide experience in grappling with 
commcTcial problems of all kinds and htid taken a prominent part in the mysterious 
processes of tariffs and disorirainating protection. Though Ills Excellency was many 
years in Calcutta, his intercourse with commerce had been mainly on the social 
side, and his work lay in the direction of keeping the ring and maintaining intact 
the conditions necessary in the country for the existence of any trade and commerce 
rather than acquiring any personal knowledge of the processes of commerce. 

They would, His Excellency knew, not bo expecting him to discuss the political 
situation, whether internal or with regard to future constitutional changes if or 
when either the alternative of Separation or Federation was determined upon. His 
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Excellency entirely agreed with the Chairman that in the best interest of the 
country this question should be settled definitely, and finally. Whichever way the 
decision went, everyone—European, Burmans anti Indians alike—should settle down 
wholeheartedly to work out the decision in the best interest of Burma, and use 
every efibrt so that the country might not bo stirred up to any further ferment but 
might be allowed to settle down and produce an atmosphere in which alone Burma 
could prosper. Whether the decision for Federation or Separation there were 
questions of the most appaling difficulty, which they had got to try to settle for the 
welfare of Burma. 

Referring to provincial finances, the Governor said that he was free to confess 
that they were causing the Government great anxiety. True economy consisted in 
wise spending as well as careful saving. The Chairman had instanced two eases 
where spending would bo wise. His Excellency realised in full the shocking 
improvidence of crippling the police force by a high sick rate, owing to bad housing, 
insanitary surroundings and other preventable causes. 

As regards the agricultural department, His Excellency was glad to see that the 
department’s valuable work was better recognised in this Province than in soma 
others. That recognition was in turn an incentive to the department to put forth 
even greater efforts. His Excellency agreed that in both the cases, wise spending 
was economy. His Excellency proceeded to say that the Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to scrutinise all their expenditure, but agreed that that was not 
going to restore their financial position. 

The Chairman had mentioned the Bombay Committee’s drastic recommendation 
and suggested that they, in Burma, should do likewise. These were far-reaching 
recommendations and His Excellency thought that he was right in saying that it 
would take a generation to realise the savings that they would eventually bring about. 

Meanwhile, they had constitutional changes facing them. Before they could 
bring such economies into effect, power would have been transferred to other bands 
and It was a moot point how far they were justified in presenting them with a fait 
accompli. They were undertaking a tremendous experiment. Should they not be 
careful not to destory the changes of the experiment by embarking upon a drastic 
alteration in the Government’s machinery before the new and untrained administra¬ 
tors were firm in their saddle ? 

In conclusion. His Excellency said that Government were more concerned with 
the present financial position and they could bo relied upon to put it straight. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Robertson Taylor, retiring Chairman of the Punjab Chamber, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Chamber, at New Delhi on the 10th. April 1933, 
said that a balanced budget was all to the good, but if exports of gold 
were eliminated, they would see a very different eondition of affairs which 
was by no means healthy. India had achieved financial stability, but 

it had to achieve an industrial and commercial standing equal to her size, population 
and wealth. The harvest had been reaped in the restoration of Government credit 
and Budgetary conditions, but Industry remained depressed and unemployment was 
rife. Money was cheap and plentiful, but it was not yet finding its way into indus¬ 
trial undertakings, and commercial enterprise, and would not, until Government 
gave a lead and restored confidence. 

It was time Government seriously considered what forms of public expenditure 
were socially desirable, in relation to the now monetary _ conditions and to financial 
stability. Capital expenditure was clearly a method of increasing the current pur¬ 
chasing power, as it brought into circulation idle money which did not find its way 
into private enterprise. The increased purchasing power, so created, would tend to 
stimulate a rise in prices, and so serve to hasten forward the time when industry 
would prosper and develop, and money would then find its way into private enter¬ 
prise. Industrial development was therefore essential to the country’s financial pros- 
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Economy in expenditura, and heavy taxation, were not an end in themselves 
The lightening of the burden of taxation was essential to Industrial advance and the 
time must come when the duty on machinery must bo removed. 

Mr. Robertson Taylor alluding to Labour legislation during the year recognised 
that the welfare of Labour was one of the primary obligations of employers and 
that a generous policy in respect of labour was a wise policy in respect of Industry. 
He however felt that it was inopportune (hat a time marked with such depressed 
conditions should have been chosen for considering legislation upon these problems, 

Mr. Robertson Taylor next stressed the need for anti-dumping legislation, and 
urged upon the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not to lightly give heed to the sugges¬ 
tion for the abolition of special constituencies in munioipalities, district boards, and 
other local bodies. He, on the other hand, wanted representation for the Chamber 
on the Advisory Oommiltea of the North-Western Railway. Expressing his faith 
in the future of the Punjab as an Indnstrial Province, the speeker welcomed the 
opening of the Mandi Hydro-Eleotrie Scheme, and hoped that the supply would ho 
offered for industrial purposes on a traffic which by its terms would continuously 
favour the consumer who used electricity in an increasing quantity. 

The Commisiianer's Address 

Mr, J. N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, addressing the meeting regarded it a 
matter for pride that the country at such time could claim virtues of a balanced 
budget. That at any rate was a hopeful augury for the future. “We stand on the 
threshold of a new era and if India is so placed as to be ready and prepared to seize 
unhesitatingly first opportunities that oiler for industrial development and improve¬ 
ment in trade, then, that quite as much as anything else, is likely to contribute most 
eignally to the success and smooth working of the Reforms and the new political ins¬ 
titutions.” Mr. Johnson referred to the appeal by Mr. Roborlsoii Tayor asking the Go¬ 
vernment to give a lead to restore confidence and launch out new capital expenditure, 
quoted the reply of the Government spokesman in the Council on State and the 
budget speech of Sir G. Schuster on the subjeet. The Chief Commissioner pointed 
out the Government's attitude was not unsympathetic but they reasonably expected 
businessmen to play their part in bringing to their notice and initiating suitable 
schemes. For the particular portion of India, (Delhi and North India), Mr, Johnson felt 
there was reason to believe that to some extent the tide had turned in matters of 

trade and disposal of produce. Judging from a study of recent Delhi figures, ho 

said there were signs of a distinct increase in the volume of piecegoods imports and 
textile production as also an appreciable rise in the prices of agricultural commodities. 

There was the project for an industrial ar<a in the close neighbourhood of Niw 
Delhi. A site had been selected, but to what extent there was really a demand for 

this now, or was likely to be in the near future, he could not easily estimate. He 

appealed to the members of the Ghambor to give the question their consideration and 
advise him on the subject. The Chief Corarnissioner recognised the valuable assistance 
which the members of the Chamber had given on the local bodies in Delhi in the 
past and hoped they would continue to do in the future. 

In regard to the demand for representation on the Advisory Committee of the 
North-Western Railway, Mr. Johnson referred to the history of the ease and trusted 
the Chamber^ would not feel reluctant to share their nominee with him, an arrange¬ 
ment which in actual fact had been found to work perfectly well in practice. 

In conclusion, the Chief Commissioner referred to the Chamber’s demand for re¬ 
presentation in the coming Legislature, and trusted the White Paper proposals would 
enable them at any rale to state their views in the Federal Assembly of the future. 

“In common with the rest of the country, the prices of Malabar produce have 
fallen down to an extent that has hit hard both the producer and the seller. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Rao Sahib U. B. Srinivasa Bao, Vice-President of the Malabar Chamber of 
Commerce, in welcoming Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijiaraghava-chariar and delegates 
to the third Annual Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, held at the 
gbahji Han Hall, Calicut on the 17th, March 1933 said;— 
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“Anomalous though it may seem, stocks abound everywhere but money being scare 
demand if any is searecr. Monopoly for the sale of produce by one class of people 
is being sought to be crushed by unfair competition by another class of people 
nsulting in dia-pioportioiiatcly lovv prices of commodities and this suicidal struggle 
is intensified by dumping from beyond the country.” 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar’s Add/eta 

Rising amidst cheers, Dawan Bahadur Sir T. V. Achariar made a speech in the 
course of which he said that he was deeply sensible of the honour they have con¬ 
ferred upon him that day, in asking him to open their annual session. He was 
giiid indeed for the past few years that the business interesls concerned in Calicut 
and the district of Malabar have organised themselves into .a body of this character. 
The more he dealt with business and commerce the more he realised the value of 
organised efi’orts on the part of bii.siiu'ss interests. A solitary voice would not 
effect much improvement. Organisation was therefore very important. He was 
glad that fact had been realised and he wished that that body would become more 
and more representative in character. He understood that there was a vast majority 
of businessmen in Calicut, and he hoped that more and more would join and take 
an interest in the aclivii.ios of the Ohaniber so that representations made by them 
would be a rcpresL’iitation of the commercial opinion in Malabar. They have referred 
in their address to the prevalent widespread dopressioii. For the past two years 
this depression like echo was always with them. Whenever he went he did not 
escape from it. Last year when he went to Italy, a well organised country, it was 
very pleasing to see there the orange groves and when he went to the house of his 
host he found the oranges wore not pbu-k from the trees. When he asked the rea¬ 
sons he was informed that due to depression (here was no demand and so they 
instead of wasting their time in plucking and selling their fruits at a lower cost 
had decided to allow it to be destroyed from the trees themselves. When he went 
to Braidl where the price of coffee was cheap, he found the coffe-seeds used as fuel 
on railways, since the merchants there did not think it worthwileto export it to other 
countries. In the U. 8. A. cotton was used for agricultural purposes and it was 
used as also manure. When one considered about the question he would naturally 
think what was the reason. 

Referring to their requests for imposition of a duty on the rice imported from 
Burma and Siam into the West Coast Market, Sir T. V. Achariar said that at 
present Burma formed a portion of India, and they had no authority to place 
restrictions on Burma rice. They could think about it only if Burma decided to 
separate from India. Coming to the question of dumping of copra into the West 
Market from Ceylon he said that receutiy the Imperial Council of Research of which 
he happened to be the Vice-President took up this question into consideration. In 
the course of their inquiry they found that special facilities have been afforded to 
eocoanut palm 'growers at Ceylon. Besides they were also engaged in research work. 
As a first step before making any roeoramendfations to the Government the Imper¬ 
ial Ooiincil of Agriculture had decided to appoint a special Officer to study the 
question on the spot and make his report to the above Council. Till his report was 
submitted they would not be in a position to make any suggestion to the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the levy of cess on copra imported into the West Coast Market 
from Ceylon. 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 

The 2.'lrd annual general meeting of the South India Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 30th. March 1933 when the annual report and audited slate- 
ment (ff accounts for the past year came up for adoption. Mr. M. Jamal Mahomed 
Saheh, President of the Chamber, in moving for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts said : 

It is customary on this occasion for the President to survey the outstanding 
features of the previous year’s trade and industries. This task is becoming easier and 
easier every year as there is only the same tale of woe to repeat, perhaps in a strou- 
51 
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gar language and possibly with a deeper sense of sorrow and disappointment, Three 
years of depression have passed and we are in the fourth year. Each year the slump 
continued in a more intensive form than in the preceding year and it is too early 
yet to say whether we have turned the corner. 

For the most part of 1932 the general price level was even lower than in 1931 
though a few commodities like ground-nuts and cotton showed a brief spell of firm¬ 
ness in the earlier months. The disparity between the smaller decline in the price 
index of the goods India has to buy and the greater decline in that of agricultural 
products which India has to sell more or less continued during the year and India 
therefore had another year of peculiar difficulties. The value of imports remained at 
almost the same level as in 1931, i. e., about 27 percent less than in 1930 and 45 
per cent less than in 1929 but Indian exports recorded a further decline from 
Rs. 169 erores in 1931, 257 crores in 1930 and 328 crores in 1929 to 138 crores 
in 1932. 

So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned the only commodity which impro¬ 
ved upon the previous record in tea whose exports increased from Rs. 397 lakhs in 
1931 to 468 lakhs in 1932 posibly owing to the 2d. per lb. preference in Britain 
introduced during the year. As though to counterbalance this unexpected prosperi¬ 
ty in the South Indian plantations there was a tremendous fall in rubber exports 
from Rs. 49 lakhs to Rs. 9 lakhs. The other export commodities practically kept 
the level of 1931. On the whole while imports remained about the level of 1931 at 
Rs. crores, exports dwindled from Rs. 16'/i erores to Rs. 13f4 crores. 

The general decline in exports faithfully reflects the growing impoverishment of 
the country, and if there is not a proportionate reduction in the imports or an incre¬ 
ase in the exports it would certainly constitute an unhealthy abnormality. In the 
normal course of trade a country’s imports of merchandise ought to be balanced and 
supported by its exports and in the cause of India the exports have to be much 
more so in order to cover the Homo charges and the invisiole imports consisting 
of British commercial services which aggregate about 50 to 60 crores ; unless there¬ 
fore we are able to export at least 50 to 00 crores worth of goods in excess of the 
value of goods we import and consume, we should be deemed to run into debt or 
living on capital. What happened in 1932 was that the imports and exports of mer- 
chanaise practically balancoa and we had to find other resources than the sale of 
our goods to foreigners for paying the invisible imports and Home charges and wo 
find that we actually made this payment by the export of gold to the extent of Rs. 
78 erores. 

The export of gold from India in normal years i.s pr.actically non-existent but 
during the last two years it has bccn’growing from 8 crores in 1930 to 39 crores in 1931 
and 78 crores in 1932. We therefore, practically consumed foregin goods by paying 
for them in gold which ought to have been used in the country as productive capi¬ 
tal, thereby giving employment to thousands of people and increasing the production 
and wealth of the country. There is every indication therefore, that by the main¬ 
tenance of imports at this level and by paying for them in gold this country is 
crippling itself economically and industrially so much so that even if other countries 
of the world recover from the slump we shall find ourselves still in a prostrate con¬ 
dition. The more is the pity of this uiinaturtil level of imports because as is evident 
in the case of the Indian textile mills, hosiery factories, shoe factories, etc., the im¬ 
ports are crippling even the existing industries compelling the closing down of mill 
after mill and loom after loom Where is the end to this decline of our exports and 
the unrestricted consumption of foreign goods against aocumiilated capital unless au 
embargo is placed on the export of gold as every country which has gone off the 
gold standard has very sensibly done ? Why is India alone made in this unique 
way to deprive herself of our gold ? 

The position of the agriculturists is becoming more and more precarious. The 
prosperity of this country as a whole depends upon the prosperity of the agricultu¬ 
rist. The prices of the farmer’s produce continue to be on a deplorably low and 
uneconomic level. The ryot has still to fight very hard tor keeping his head 
above water. Though he has, amongst other things, parted with his gold which 
represents his savings over many years, no relief has yet come to him in this devi¬ 
talising struggle. His purchasing power has been terribly curtailed and this has its 
grave and serious repercussions on the other spheres of the country’s economic life 
such as those of commerce and industry. 
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The present pathetic state of affairs is of course, due to world-conditions not 
pertaining to any one country alone. As 1 said before, the same world conditions 
Btill continue to have the world in their rigorous grip without showing yet any signa 
of relenting. Some people speak of money being cheap now a days and this might 
perhaps create an impression that there is more money available now. However, 
the real fact of it is that the world has not come in possession of more money, but 
what money there is has not suflicient use and demand, because of the shrunken 
state of trade and commerce. Hence the cheapness of money. The thing is that 
the depression continues unabated. If really money has increased in volume and dep¬ 
ression decreased, they must have shown themselves in the shape of increased com¬ 
modity prices. But the painful fact is there—that the prices show no tendency for 
improvement. 

A comprehensive and permanent solution of the present difBcnlties can, as you 
know gentlemen, be found only through international means and efforts. Such inter¬ 
national attempts at finding a solution have been, and are being, made. You all 
know the good results of the Lausanne Conference. But for the results of the same 
Conference, 1 think the position would have been worse than what it is to-day. How¬ 
ever, for making the success of the Conference a conclusive and permanent one and 
for expanding it into the much needed greater success, the wider question of War 
Debts and reparation payments had to be settled once for all and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The question of Wat Debts is intertwined with the Disarmament 
problem and the latter is now being discussed among the Powers and at Geneva. 
Further, the World Economic Conference will soon be convened and I hope it will 
attack in the right, and overcome the economic ills of the world. The one result 
that the world now wants for ita revitalisation is the increase in the commodity 
prices. This will of course mean the passing away of the nightmare of depression. 
Though one does not yet see concrete and positive signs of better times one refuses 
to believe that it can all be so very hopeless for much longer still. This state of 
affairs which is unnatural must end. The very dark gravity ot the situation engenders 
seeds of hope and good times in that it produces for one thing, and urge for the 
nations to come together and to make a huge common effort to put an end to the 
ills which afflict all alike. The natioits are coming together, though slowly. I fer¬ 
vently hope that by their joint and deep dcliberattons. they will find out, amongst 
other things, that the present dark troubles are traceable ultimately to the unlimited 
and unbridled spirit of destructive competition and that if peace ana prosperity of the 
world are to be secure and permanent that spirit has to be restrained into harmless 
bounds and regulated by the adoption of the principle, “iivo and let live”. 

Apart from international efforts and search for a world-wide and permanent solu¬ 
tion, individual countries can take measures which would bring some relief to the res¬ 
pective countries. Many countries that have gone off the Gold Standard, have put 
an embargo on the export of gold and have depreciated the exchange value of their 
currencies to make up for the fall in prices. They have adopted and rearranged 
tariff policies with a view to support their economic position against depression. 
Great Britain is one of the coiiniries that have taken such measures and these steps 
have evidently had beneficial effects. In the words of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from having slipped back to the position of the third exporting country 
in the world, Great Britain has now once again regained her position as the first ex¬ 
porting country. 

That is how other countries act and retrieve their position to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent. But in India, the flight of gold is permitted without let or hindrance. Even 
now when the establishment of a Reserve Bank is felt and recognised to be an im¬ 
mediate and great necessity no steps are being taken to conserve the gold within the 
country. Further, this country presents the melancholy Bpeetaelc of keeping up by 
heroic efforts the exchange value of the rupee, thereby worsening her position and 
creating results contrary to her best interests. If at least, under the present extraor¬ 
dinary conditions, the exchange ratio had been realised from its present unnatural 
moorings, it would have given some welcome and much needed relief to the hard 
hit agriculture and industry of the country, and would have afforded some encourage¬ 
ment to the export trade. If the exchange be left alone, the rate will go down from 
the present unnaturally buoyed up level and this will put up tlie commodity prices 
to some extent. This will bring more money to the ryot and increase his purchas¬ 
ing power. Would not the Government see at least uow, that other countries are 
doing with beneficial results w'e have so long been asking for and adopt similar 
methods in the interests of this suffering country ? The plea that any change in the 
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exchange policy would create lack of confidence abroad cannot be sustained even in 
appearance at present when one sees what most other countries are actually doing 
and with what eflect. 

Another direction in which thecountry might and ought to have had some assistance 
is the affording of larger protection and encouragement to the indigenous industries. The 
(iovernmenl have indeed formulated a policy of giving protection to the industries of 
the country. But more active and larger assislaucc than is given at present is necessary 
for accelerating the pace of the development of industries. Taking our own province, 
groundnuts form the largest export of raw materials fiom this province and if oil 
crushing industry is suitably encouraged in this country, the vast number of the 
cultivators of this article can be more secure in the mutter of marketing their pro¬ 
duce, apart from the additional employment it will give to people. 

Coming to tanning which is the largest and foicinost industry of the Madras 
Presidency, one still finds the Ooveriimcnt averse to supplying the long felt want of 
adequate protection to this industry. It is an admitted principle ihnt as much of 
the raw materials as possible should be cxporicd in manufactured rather than in raw 
form. For securing this very desirable end in the best ijilercsts of the country and 
for giving adequate protection to the tanning industry against the very powerful foreign 
competition which it has to meet in the leather markets abroad and in the raw hide 
and skin markets in our own country.the tanning industry and the commercial public 
of India have for many years been demanding the inecrease of the export duty on 
raw skins to 25 per cent, and that on raw hides to 20 per cent. But the Govern¬ 
ment have not given heed to this legitimate appeal made and represented several times 
on behalf of the premier industry of this province. At one time, the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber of the Government of India seemed to think that an least the case of our raw 
goat skins was strong but no relief has been given even in this restricted case. 
One can find no justification for this indifference on the part of the Government 
particularly when one bears in mind that the increase in the duly will in addition 
to giving protection to the industry bring in an appreciable amount of revenue 
to the Government at a time when they are in great need of more revenue. Will it 
be too much to hope that the Government will satisfy Ibis legitimate demand at least 
at present when this industry because of iis peculiar circumstnuees is particularly 
hit hard by the depression ? 

It is a great pity that while discarding such sources of revenues as would assist 
the industrial development of tho country and at the same time give a considerable 
amount of income to the Government they should keep up the Income-tax and 
Super-tax at the present high level. The present rates of these taxes and the sur¬ 
charges arc working as a hadienp and discouragement to the eoinmetee and industry 
of the country and it is indeed highly maiessary that the surcharge should be can¬ 
celled and the rates of the Income and Super taxes be substantially lowered fur 
affordjug relief and giving a fillip to the commerce and industry of the conniry 
where economic development is still comparatively at a very low level. 

These are indeed old arguments, but they arc still true and only gather more 
force and cogency as time goes on. 

One of the most important events of the ye.ar is the Ottawa Agreement. Here 
they have departed from their long established traditional policy of having no im¬ 
perial preference. The Government frequently does not do the right thing and so 
also in this case. The right thing was to have taken the ptoiile into the Govern¬ 
ment’s confidence in the matter of choosing the Indian delegnics to the Ottawa Con¬ 
ference. This is a country where the industrial and economic development is much 
below the mark and so it cannot readily afford to be linked with an industrially 
powerful country on the same fooling. Again, she has important (xport trade rela¬ 
tions with many conn trios. Hence the great anxiety of the ]!eople in Ihi.s connection. 
Anyhow, the Agreement has been ratified by the Assembly and has been in opera¬ 
tion now for sometime ; but we do not yet see signs indicating any better tone or 
eonfidenee coming into the trade of the country. 

You would expect me gentlemen, to say something on the YTiite Paper conlainiiig 
His Majesty’s Government’s propo.sals for the fiiliire eonsliluliou of India. All sec¬ 
tions of the people of this country have now e.xpresscd their views on this document. 
Many fe.atures of the White Paper including the too eoinprebeiieive niiliuo of the 
safeguards in general, those relating to finance in particular, the cxtiaordinary powers 
of the Governor-General and the Governors, the reeruitmeiit and cunlrol of the ser¬ 
vices by the Secretary of State, setting up of a separate statutory railway board, the 
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conditions fixed for ushering in the federation etc,, are found unsatisfactory and 
keenly disappointing. All schools of thought are unanimous in pronouncing the 
proposals as unsatisfactory, and as falling much short to the practicable aspirations 
of the people. One would earnestly point out the powers that be that it is not 
well to allow discontent to grow any more, but that it should be mollified by mee¬ 
ting the cherished and legitimate wish of the people. I strongly hope that there is 
yet time and opportunity for making such alterations as will answer the aspirations 
of the people. One would suggest that points that arc most common in the views 
expressed by the various sections of the people may be given efleet to. Anyway, I 
fervently implore that suspicion or mistrust should find not even a lurking place in 
connection with this supremely important maticr and that goodwill and confidence 
should be the guiding factors on all sides. 

Before 1 conclude 1 wish to refer to another important matter. Some days ago 
we heard something about an expulsion order served on certain Nattukottai Chetti.ars 
in Indo-China, The Chamber lias made a rcprosenlation on !he matter. I hope 
there is some mistake somewhere. If it is no mistake, then it is a_c,a8e of anolher 
country refusing oidioary human rights to Indians. If an Indian is sought to be 
expelled from a country for cxecniing Ibrongh that country’s own legal agency a 
decree that was given by the court of that very country, it is simply in conceivable. 
If such ail action is allowed to pass unheeded, then one does not know what other 
treatment an Indian cannot expect. T earnestly hope that the Government of India 
will be pleased to look closely into this matter and take immediate and necessary 
steps to secure all fair and legitimate protection to the fiulians concerned. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to thank you, all, gentlemen, for your willing co-operation 
in the work of the Chaiiber. The Chamber owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
members of the Executive I’onimiitcc, the various Hu_b-Uominittccs_ and the 
representatives on public bodies for fheir good work wbieh is reficcted in the_ in¬ 
creased activities of the. Chamber and the leani work and co-operation of the affiliated 
Chambers and Associations. My warm thanks are also duo to the Llonorary Secro- 
tarics, the Assistant Sccresary and the stall' who have sloodj the strain of increasing 
responsibilities remarkably well and in an iincomplaiiiing manner. 


The Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 

The eighth annual gencfiil mccling of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
was held at Rangoon on the 10th. May 1933 in the office of the Chamber with Mr. 
Virjeehhai Vuhiin, prebuhiit of the Cbainhci, in the chair. In the course of his speech 
Mr. bahya said 

•],et me at the outset say that wc rejoice with the rest of our country-men at 
the release of Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of his great tapasya. 1 fervently hope 
that Mahatmaji’s political gesture will be iiilcrpretod by the Goveinmenl in the 
spirit io which it is made. . , , , u u 

T should like to take this opiiortunity of extending a cordial welcome, on behalf 
of the Indian mercantile community of Burma, to IBs Excellency Sir Hugh Step¬ 
henson, who recently asBiimed the high office of Governor of this province. 

‘It gives rnc pjxin lo have to rctei* to the heavy loBS HiiHtaiiicd By the people in 
Burma in general and by the Indian mercantile community in particular in the 
death of that well-known philanthropist and merchant prince l)r, P. J. Mehta, who 
was a prominent member of the Cbamber. 

‘Your coranilUco addressed the loc.al Government with regard to the representa¬ 
tion of the Chamlier on the council of the University of Kaiigoon. We arc sorry 
that the local Government has turned down the rc((utKt of the Chamher almost 
unceremoniously, more particularly because Indian niewiaiitile coninninitv have lilie- 
rally eouti'ibnted towards the funds of the University. 'I'hu Chamber is thankful 
lo the local Goverumeut for allotting two seats to it. 1 must eniphasiso once more 
that the represciitalioii of Indian coranuTciid interests is entirely inadcipiale. This 
has been repeatedly pointed out to Ibe local Government but without cfiect. In 
regard to representation on the municipal corporation and the Kangoou Development 
Trust, the position has remained unchanged.” 
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Referriop; to the mail contract the speaker said :—T must express the feeling of 
surprise of the public at the retrograde proposals of the local Government to curtail 
^me of the existing services and to reduce the speed of the boats plying between 
Burma and the Indian ports. The object of those proposals is to effect economy 
but I dare say this is the last place where the axe can be applied with justification 
whilst there is yet scope for retrenchment in other directions. Your committee have 
strenuously opposed those proposals and urged that the existing services must be 
maintained without any reduction in speed. ‘Your committee have further suggested 
that the mail contract should preferably bo given to Indian companies wherever it 
IS possible to do, i.e., on the Rangoon-Chittagong coast runs.’ 

Dealing with the political situation the president said ;—‘The political and econo¬ 
mic conditions in India including Burma are still overshadowed with deep discontent 
and depression almost bordering on despair. ‘Coming to Burma we find that the 
question of the future political status is stiil undecided. The special December 
session of the Burma Legislative Council passed a resolution which was interpreted 
by his Majesty’s Government as vague and definite instead of a straight reply to the 
straight question as to whether Burma wished to be separated on the basis of the 
constituliou outlined by the Prime Minister or to federate with India. Consequent¬ 
ly another special session of the Council had to be convened with a view to give 
one more opportunity to the Council to give a direct reply which concluded on last 
Saturday. But this time also the Council session has led nowhere. As you are 
aware no resolution was adopted and the only one resolution which was debated 
upon was talked out. It now rests with his Majesty’s Government to decide as to 
what the future political status of this province should be justified in assuming 
that the decision could not be otherwise than the maintenance of the status quo. 

'The viewpoint of a businessman is naturally that of the financial consequences 
of separation, and, I am afraid, this aspect has not been placed before the pub¬ 
lic in its proper perspective, The note recently published by the Government of 
Burma at the request of the Burma Chamber of Commerce is indefinite in its con- 
elusions and one could hardly expect even the Government to place before the public 
definite conclusions. This note estiraates a gross gain to Burma of three crores in 
the event of separation, but several deductions must be made before the net gain can 
be arrived at. First of all, tbero will have to bo a provision for the repayment of 
Burma’s share of the public debt to the extent of one crore annually till it is 
wiped ofl‘; secondly the interest of 5.67 crores according to the Government figures 
—although the latest figures would raise Burma’s share to 8 crores—will have to be 
met; and thirdly for a number of years pensionary charges will have to be met 
from the Burma revenue absorbing another 70 lakhs. This certainly docs not leave 
very much as a net gain. I am leaving ofl" the over-estimate in customs duties 
which might amount to 50 lakhs, nor do 1 make any allowance for increased admi¬ 
nistrative charges and money required for internal defence. On the other hand, I 
should like to point out that in the event of Federation, the province will in any 
ease enjoy the assignment of a part of excise duties, export duty on rice and personal 
income-tax. I will not venture to fix this assignment on any percentage basis as 
has been attempted by some people but in any case such assignment will appreciably 
add to Burma’s provincial revenues. The ratio of assignment can be fought out and 
improved upon. Financially therefore in scparalion i do not see there is any very 
attractive proposition before us. 

“Whatever the future status, that may ultimately be decided upon, the one 
essential fact must always be kept in view by the Government as well as the people 
that the relations between India and Burma must bo preserved on a friendly basis 
both in the interests of Burma and India—and if I am permitted to add —more so 
in the interests of Burma. Suggestions have been made from time to time in the 
press in public meetings, and also in the Legislative Council that India is more dep¬ 
endent upon Burma than Burma is on India and rice and petroleum products are 
cited in support of this statcinent. India imports about one million tons of rice 
from Burma and it is argued that India is thus dependent on Burma. This million 
ton forms about 4 per cent, of the total rice production of India without Burma; and 
should any disabilities arise I am sure India can easily afford to do without imports 
from Burma as this shortage can without the least diilicully be made up by augmenting 
her own production or by imports from outside. But to Burma the loss of the Indian 
market would mean nothing short of a calamity in as much as the quantity shipped to 
India from Burma represents one third of her exportable surplus. As regards 
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petroleum products I need scarcely point out that India consumes the entire sur¬ 
plus production of Burma and is the only markot for them. There is not the 
slightest apprehension of India being placed at the least disadvantage without the 
petroleum products of Burma, for the world production of petroleum far exceeds the 
consumption with the result that there is a keen competition between the different 
producing countries in the consuming markets. The need for preserving friendly 
relations between the two countries—more particularly economic relations—was never 
more pressing than at present when all the countries of the world are undergoing 
a period of acute trade depression and are devising _ all possible means by way of 
tariffs, exchange manipulations, etc., with the one object of expanding their export 
trade. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce held at Calcutta on the 4th. March 1933, Mr. Naiini lianjan Sarkar, the Presi¬ 
dent, surveyed the events of last year at length. The most remarkable contribution of 
1933 towards economic reconstruction, he s.iid, was the recent attempt of some nations to 
solve their peculiar problems by at least p.irtially cutting themselves from world influ¬ 
ences. Another outstanding event of the year ivas the complete reversal of Lngla^a 
traditional fiscal policy by the enactment of a schedule of protective tariffs. Tho 
tariff policy of India also underwent a fundamental change during the year as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreement. . 

Speaking of tho Reserve Bank, Mr. Sarkar believed that India s reserves wera 
ample, and her general financial and economic conditions wera not such us fo forbid 
its establishment, and successful working. He stressed that if a Reserve Bank was 
established, it must be endowed with all the ordinary functions of similar institutions 
in other advanced countries. Control of credit, currency and exchange should unre¬ 
servedly be transferred to the Reserve Bank. 

Referring to the financial condition of the country, Mr. Sarkar said that after 
three long years of budget disequilibrium, monetary disturbances, exchange difiioul- 
ties, dear money and uncertainties, he was glad the Government were being gradu¬ 
ally freed from longstanding embarrassment. But it would be a serious mistake to 
record Oovernmenl’a happier position as a reflection of the country’s economic condi¬ 
tion. 

Observation in Annual Report 

That the tradition of maintaining a healthy interest in political questions with a 
definite bearing on trade and commerce, has been observed by it throughout last 
year, is the claim put forward by tho Bengal National Chamber, whose annual 
report'as summarised by the “Hindu” was published iii it on the 20tli. April 1933. 
The report, which is a bulky volume of 454 pages, gives a succinct account of 
the various activities of tho Chamber during 1932. 

The Chamber claims to have made clear to the authorities the undesirable effect 
of the Ordinances in the daily conduct of business but adds that the policy of the 
Government was too well set and the ‘ Chamber has still to wait for the time when 
its counsels will exercise their deserved influence on the policy of the Govern- 

The report states that tho question of the allocation of seats reserved for Com¬ 
merce to the various commercial bodies engaged its attention. It urged upon the 
authorities that the number of seats allotted to Indian Commerce being dispropor¬ 
tionately small, no commercial opinion other than that of businessmen domiciled in 
this province and identified with the economic interests of Bengal was entitled to 
be represented by those seats. The Chamber also advanced the plea that the alloca¬ 
tion of seats, either on sectional or communal basis, would be “prejudicial to the 
harmonious and healthy development of Bengal’s economic life. Recognising the 
undue preponderance of outsiders in the commercial life of Bengal and the danger 
of giving them more power and influence, the Chamber favoured the allotment of all 
the seats to the indigenous interests of the province”. 




THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
Muslim Coufereiice Executive Board 

A mr.ntinjj of Ihe Exoculive lloanJ of the All lnJia Moalem (.'onfpieiiee wns held 
ill the Western lioatel, New Delhi on the 5th, March f'Jdd iimici I'le presidentshii) 
of Sir Mahomed h/bci/. About 50 uieinhet's atteiuled the meeting, incliKling 
Messrs. Byed Abdul Azecu, S. M. I’lidsha, iriHSiiiii Iinam and Mahomed 
Buhiatvai'dy, inembers of the Council of State ; Messrs. Masood Ahmed, 
Israiiil Ali Ivhan, Captain Bhnr Mahomed Khiui. Mahomed Yamin Khau, 
Mahomed Muii/./.iim Baliib, Sir Mahomed Yakiih. Hnji Abdul Haroon, Haji 
Wajihuddin, Mahomed S.adique, K. Uppi Saheb Itahadur, Dr. Ziauddin, Mahomed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, A. if. Chuznavi, Mahomed Anwarul Azeem and Shall Datidi, 
members of the ].,egis!ative Assembly; Navvah Sir .Mahomed Yusuf, Malik Sir Feroze. 
Khan Noon, Dr. Shiifaat Ahmed Khan, JIaliz lliilayat Hussain, Abdus Samad, 
Syed Zakir Ali, S. M. Uabib, Munlana Mazharnddiii, Zahnr Ahmed, Abdul 
.Tabbar, M. L, f!., Chuznafarullah Ji. i,. f., Mufti Maliomed Sadio (fj^adiaii), Major 
Sir Hissamuddiu Klian aud the Kaja Saheb of Salenipotc. 

The question of the amalgamation of the All-India Moslem League with the 
Muslim Coiiferenec was discussed. 

It was understood that Sir Mahomed Y.akiib and Mr. Shall Daudi exiiressed their 
willingness to resign secretaryships of the respective organisations for the object of 
ofleeting unification. 

Syed Habib Shah (Lahore) opposed amalgamation on the ground that the ex- 
istanee of both of the organisations was necessary for the welfare and political advan- 
eement of the country. 

Kxcitenient and confusion marked the proceedings of the Council of the Moslem 
liCague. The President, Mr. Abdul A-m, Barriste.r, admitted the Press to the 
pioceedings before lunch, when the Assoeiafed Press representative attended. There 
were some protests against the Press being admitted, imt the gonorat sense of the 
House prevailed in favour of the Chairman’s ruling. 

After lunch when the Council reassembled and the Free Press reiiortor joined Ihe 
Press table, ,S»V Mahomed Yakub raised the piiiit whether thn i’ress should he 
allowed to continue to report the proeecdiugs. The President said that his ruling had 
been already given. Thereupon, eonl'uaion and uproar occurred, aud a iiuniber of 
members staged a walk-out. 


Meeting of the Maslim League Council 

The meeting of the Council of tlio Muslim Ijcagne was held in l.lie Weslerii 
Hostel immciliatcly after the adjournment of the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Moslem Conference. 

Attendance was the same as at the meeting of the Executive Board. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, moving the resolution for the amalgaiuatioii of the two 
bodies, proposed that a joint committee be appointed to draft the constitution for the 
joint organisation. He gave detailed history of the e/ibits made from time to time 
for the amalgamation of the two premier organisations of the Moslems with identi¬ 
cal aims aed objects, and stressed the need for effecting it with the ininimuin 
delay. 

Mufti Mahomed Sadiq of (itiadian seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Masood Ahmed M. i.. A., wanted a ruling from the, chair, on tbs point 
whether the Council was competent to consider the question of amalgraa- 
tion, 
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Captain Sher Mahomed Khan M. Ij. a. thought that the Sub-Committee appoin¬ 
ted at the last meeting of the Executive Board to consider the question could legi¬ 
timately arrive at a decision for amalgamation, as it was composed of members of 
both the organisations. 

Mr. Yamin Khan, M. L. a., said that the Council could within the limits of the 
constitution, decide the question. 

Mr. S. M. Abdullah, Joint Secretary of the League, strongly opposed the propo¬ 
sal. He said that the efforis made by the members of the League were treated with 
scant respect by the Moslem Conference. He feared that the whole idea behind the 
suggestion were to erase the name of the League. 

8eth Abdulla Haroon, M, L. A., thought that the question should be dropped, if 
it was likely to create ill-feeling among those present. He asserted that be himself 
did not want to do away with the League, and pleaded that the question should not 
be decided by vote. 

Malik Barkat AH, of the Punjab, declared that the League’s services to the Mos¬ 
lem community could not be surpassed by those of any other similar organisation. 
He admitted that the League had been more or less a dead body for some time past, 
but it did not follow that it should bo wiped out of existence. On the other hand, 
it should be given a now lease of life. He said that the Moslem Conference was the 
product of an emergency which had passed or was rapidly passing away, and he 
invited its members to come into the fold of the Lo.aguo and thought that it was a 
political crime to sign its death-warrant. 

The meeting at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

After a few minutes, tho.se who walked out of the Mo.slom League meeting retur¬ 
ned, and a quarter of an hour was spent in arguments. This led to further confu¬ 
sion and hot words were exehanged. whereupon Mr. Abdul Aui^, President, adjour¬ 
ned the meeting to next Sunday (Idth,). This was accepted by a section of the House, 
while others loudly protested and put Mr. Yamiti Khan in the chair, but the chair 
was pushed and ho was thrown on the ground. Captain Sher Mahomed Khan and 
Khan Sahib S. M. Abdulla came to blows. When sticks and chairs were raised, 
peace-makers intervonod, and further light was stopped. 

8yed Habib’s objection being ruled out, the meeting passed a vote of confidence 
in the Secretary, Sir Mahomed Yaknb, and of censure against the President. Mr. 
Abdul Asiz, and adjourned sine die. 

Text of the Reiolufion 

The following is the full text of the resolution passed by the majority at the 
meeting of the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conlerence:— 

“In vievr of the fact that the objects of the All-India Muslim Conference and 
the All-India Muslim League are identical, this meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Coiiferenec, approves of the proposed amalgamation of the 
two organisations, and further proposes that a joint cOmrailteo be appointed to draft a 
constitution for the joint organisation, and that this meeting of the Executive Board 
of the All-India Muslim C'oufeieiico, resolves that a joint meeting of the Executive 
Board of the All-India Muslim Conference and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League should be held to consider the programme and action to be taken for holding 
a session of the joint organisation.” 

Mr. Abdul Aziz’s Statement 

Mr. Abdul AUx., President of the All-India Muslim League, issued the following 
statement;— 

“A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held on the 5lh 
instant at the Western Ho.stel, New Delhi, at about 12-30 i>. m. The delay of half 
an hour in holding the meeting was duo to the Executive of the conference not 
finishing the deliberations by twelve noon. When the mooting started, I took the 
chair. In view of the importanee of the question to be considered, namely, the pro¬ 
posed amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Con¬ 
ference, I had allowed represeiHatives of the Press to be present during the procee¬ 
dings. Sir _ Yakub took objection to the presence of pressmen in the room. I over¬ 
ruled the objection. Upon this, Sir Feroze Khan Noon repeated the same objection. 
I again overruled the objectiou, and made it clear in the course of my speech that 
the co-operation of the Press in a matter of this character affecting the very life and 
52 
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existenee of the I^eaguG Bhoiild not be dreaded, but welcomed. Mr. Tamin Khan 
pressed the same objection, but was called to order by the majority of the House 
and realising that the sense of the House was in support of the position taken by 
me, Sir M, Yakub appealed to the House to proceed with the business and not to 
waste their tirne and energy on a minor issue. This question having been definitely set¬ 
tled, the question of the amalgamation of the League and the conference was taken up. 

“Sir M. Yakub proposed the amalgamation of the league with the conference 
iinuer the imme of “The Muslim League Conference”, and moved the very resolution 
which the Executive Board of: the All-fndia Muslim Conference had adopted. This 
gave rise to a very hot discussion. The proposal of 8ir M. Y^akub was assailed 
trom all quarters. Mr, Hhah Maswood and Mr. Abdulla, Vice-President. Delhi 
Municipality and .Joint vSccrctary, AlUfndia Muslim League, anil Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chouuhury pointed that the proposal was beyond the powers of the council to con- 
fiider, as it virtually suggested dissolution of the League. On the merits also of the 
proposal, the majority of the House was of a determined mind. Malik Barkat Ali, 
Advocate, Lahore, referred to the past history of the Muslim League, and said that the 
League had hehhid it a tradition of thirty yoar.s^ splendid service to the Muslim 
community and notwithstanding its piosent moribund condition, due to the fact 
that a Ulan like Sir M. Y^akiib was ils secretary, deserved to he supported and tnain- 
tained. Ihe League was the eupreme political organisation of the Muslims and, if it 
was in a bad way, the remedy was not to end it, but to restore it to its original 
position by admitting into it strong independent Muslim thought, which 8ir M. 
lakub and his clique had managed to kecv> out by one pretence or another. The 
secretariat of the League should be overhauled completely, 

produced a very marked elfect 0 !i the House and it was obvious 
that teir M. Yakub s resolution had little support. Mr, Shah Maswood followed 
in the flame strain and pointed out that the All-India Muslim Conference was a 
temporary institution and should be dissolved. Just about this time, Sir M. Yakub 
moved the adjournmeut of the House for lunch and prayers, 1 adiouiucd the House 
for one hour. 

i. Council met again. Sir M. Yakub’s cli(iue who apparently meanwhile 

natched a plot to create disorder wanted the Pressmeu to clear out. The sober elc- 
mcDt of the House^ disapproved of this conduct and wanted the prococcUugs to con¬ 
tinue. Sir M. YttKub and his <jlique walked out headed by Sir bYrozc Khan Noon, 
whose request to clear the Pressmen out of the rooni 1 had turned (down at the 
first flittuig. Jhe proceedings then continued calmly, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury 
moved formally that the (Council of the League disapproved of the proposal to 
amalgamate the League and the Conference. The ifouHe was on the point of pas¬ 
sing the resolution, when it was moved that the House do adjourn in order to 
enable the membcis who had walked out to retrace the wrong step they had taken. 
While this proposal was being discussed, the clique walked in again. With the una¬ 
nimous con^nt of the House, I adjourned the meeting of the council to Sunday 
y I League ill Ballimaran, Dcllii. This considerably upset 

bir M. Yakub and his clique. Mr. Y'aniin Khan occupied the chair. I just vacated 
and wanted to hold a meeting. This created quite an uproar and feeling of rcacut- 
nicnt. Some one removed the chair on which Mr. Yamin Khan was trying to sit, 
with the Jesuit that he fell flat on the ground. On tliis. Captain Sher Mahomed Khan 
attacked Mr, Abdulla. This was too much, and some one in the House hurled a 
chair at him, and u number of list-blows descended on him. But for the patience 
and tact of myseii aud other memberfl of the council, the result would have been 
serious bloodshed. 

“These are the facts. Let the public judge for themselves. I understand that 
after 1 left the room aud the meeting had been adjourned, the clique of Sir M. 

‘ Khan presiding, at which resolutions expressing 

confidence in Sir M. Yakub and no-confidencc in me were moved and passed. The 
resolutionB were passed as if at a meeting of the League. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan, Heputy President. U. P. Council, voiced his protest against this unconstitu¬ 
tional high-handed action, declaring that he in conscience could not call this a mce- 
League meeting had been formally and, with the consent 
of the House, adjourned by its constitutional President, viz., myself. 

“I am really very sorry for this pitifu] exhibition of impotent rage of Sir M, 
Yakub aud his clique at the defeat of their original plan. Sir M. Yakub originally 
told the House that he was ready with his resignation and it would have been much 
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more graceful if he had made an exit in a quid manner. Bui, obviously, Sir Feroze 
Khan Noon, who had been slighted in the morning, wanted to stage a demonstration 
to vrash his hands of the League, which he in conjunction with Sir M. Yakub had 
60 badly exploited.” 

League’s Adjourned Meeting—New Delhi, I2th. March 1933 

The adjourned meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New 
Delhi on the 12th March 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Barriatcr- 

at-Law, lYshawar. Aliout twenty members were present,among them being Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal,Sir Mahomed Yakub, Sir Syed MnrtaKa Sahib, Captain Slier Mahomed Khan, 
Mouivi Shah Dandi, Mr. Abdul Matin Cluiiulhnri, Mufti Mahomed Sadique, Maulana 
Mazhavttddin, Mr. B. M. Abdulla, llaji Rashid Ahmad, Shah Masvvood Ahmed 
and Nawabzada Khurshid Ali Khan. 

At the outset, the President gave his reasons for his ruling on Sir M.ahomed 
Yakub’s resolution at the Inst meeting for amalgamating the Moslem League with 
the Moslem Conference, upholding Mr. Shah Maswood Ahmad’s objection thereto. 
He maintained that the Council was in no case competent to consider a resolution 
which might mean the actual or virtual dissolution of the League. 

Sir Mahomed Yahuh then expressed regret at what had happened at the last 
meeting, and stressed the supreme need for co-operation and goodwill among all sec¬ 
tions of the House. Sir Mahomed also informed the House that ho had received a letter 
signed by fourteen members of the Council to move a vote of eensure on tho 
Bresident, but he expressed bi.s unwillingness to bring the matter in for discussion, 
as their differences had been only recently patched up, and he did not desire to 
revive feelings of animosity. He withdrew his resolution for the amalgamation of 
the League and tho Conference and asked the House to defer its consideration to a 
later date. Sir Mahomed then proposed that a Joint Conference of the Moslenr 
.League, the Moslem Coiifereiico and the Working Committee of the Jaraiat-ul- 
Ulema, Cawnporo bo held to consider the White Paper and that a sub-eommittco 
consisting of Messrs. S. M. Abdulla, Mirza Ahmed Sayed and Haji Rashid Ahmed 
be formed to carry on negotiations with the Moslem Conference and the Jamiat, 
Cawnporo. to fix the date and place for the Confenmec. 

The President refused to allow discussion on the resolution on Ihe ground that 
the item for a joint coiifcrcneo did not figure on the agenda for the day, and 
suggested th.at discussion on the political situation should take place at tho nest 
meeting of the Council, but the discussion went on. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmctd vv-as for postponing consideration of the question sine die. 

Captain Sher Mahomed Khun and Mnfti Mahomed Sadiqtie emphasised the 
imperative importance of holding a joint conlercnce with which Sir Mahomed Iqbal 
expressed himself in complete agreement. 

Mr, Maswood Ahmad wanted to know whether, besides the throe mentioned 
above, other Moslem politic.al organisations would be invited to participate in the 
joint conference and express their opinion on the White Paper. 

Though discussion was going on, the President still persisted in his view holding 
that consideration of the political situation and tlie issues likely to be raised by 
the White Paper should bo included in the agenda for the next meeting, but ho 
eventually yielded to pressure exerted on him from all sections of the House, to 
allow the discussion to continue. 

Mr. Ahdid Matin moved an amendment to Sir Mahomed Yakub’s resolution 
that invitations be issued to other moslem political organisations, such as, the 
Khilafat Committee, the Majilis Ahrar, the Nationalist Moslem Association, the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Delhi. 

Mr. Maswood, supporting tbe amendment, said that Moslems of all shades of 
opinion should be represented at the joint eonfennee. 

Mr. Rashid Ahmed and S. M. Atidulla opposed tho amendment. 

Mr. Rashid Ahmed observed that only those organisations could be invited to 
the joint conference whose creed was in common with that of the Moslem League 
i.e., attainment of Dominion .Status by constitutional means. As the Nationalist 
Moslems and Ahrars had passed resolutions in favour of Civil Disobedience, it was 
obvious that they did not see eye to eye with tho members of the League and 
therefore they could not be invited to irarlicipalo in the joint conference. 

Mr. Abdulla observed that they could not invite those whose aims and ideals were 
not identical with those of the League and tho Conference. 
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^'Nendment was put to vote and rejected by 10 votes to 7 and Sir Mahomed 
Yakub s reeoIutiOD was carried, 

. The meetiiif; decided that the next annua) session of the League should be held 
•n Delhi on the 29th and dOth April, and also passed a resolution requesting Mr. 
Jinnah to conae over to India and give a lead to Moslems in these critical times. 

The President then read a statement from Syed Mahomed Jafri raising a 
technical objection to Sir Mahomed Yakub continuing to act as Secretary of the 
League, on the ground that he was not duly elected when Dr. Kitehlew severed 
his connection with the League as its Secretary. 

The President gave a ruling upholding Mr. Jafri’s objection, declaring that the 
office of Bcerelary was vacant, and hurriedly dispersed the meeting, without allowing 
any discussion on the question. 

This action of the President, which was characterised as arbitrary, resulted in 
unanimous resentment and provoked a storm of protest and indignation and he was 
repeatedly asked to resign. Those present immediately formed themselves into an 
informal meeting with Sye.d Murtaxa Sahib in the chair. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the following resolution, which was seconded by 
Nawahmda Khursed Ali Khan and unanimously adopted after a dozen lengthy 
speeches had been made on it eiondemning the action : “'This informal meeting of 
the League Council expresses its full confidence in Sir Mahomed Yakub and 
strongly condemns the arbitrary action of Mr. Abdul Aziz in giving his ruling on 
Mr. Jafri’s objection, and thereafter dissolving the meeting, without giving an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the subject or asking for any explanation 
from Sir Mahomed Yakub.” 

Sir Mahomed Yakub informed the House that in deference to the ruling of the 
President, he would cease to act as Secretary. Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Joint Secretary, 
would act as Secretary. 

League’s Emergency Meeting Declaied Unlawful 

NEW DELai~2Sth. MAY 1033 

A meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New Delhi 
on the 28th. May 1933. Mr. Abdul AkIa. look the chair and among those present 
were Haii Rashid Ahmed, Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Mr. Mahomed Sadiq Multani, Mr. 
Mahomed Shah Beg, Mr. Aziz Ali Khan, Mirza Mahomed Saecd, Mr. Habibur Rah¬ 
man, Mr. Mahomed jafreo, the Imam Sahib of the Jumina Masjid, Mr. Mazhuruddin, 
Malik Barkat Ali and Nawab Ali Syced. 

At the outset, a eondolcnoo resolution was passed unanimously on the death of 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, former Vice-Presideut of the League. 

Malik Barkat Ali then invited a ruling from the chair as to the validity of the 
officiating Secretary’s action iu calling an emergent meeting of the Council. 

Mr, Abdul Axix. held that the circumstances under which the officiating Assistant 
Secretary Mirza Mahomed Saecd, had been made olliciating Secretary were such 
as did not give him locus standi to call a meeting. 

Both Messrs Basid Ahmed and Abdullah asked the President to declare the 
meeting uncoustitutioiial aud walk out before anything unpleasant happened. 

Mr. Abdullah observed that Mr. Abdul Aziz was inspired by motives of ‘'selt- 
iuterest” in his irersistency to remain President, despite almost universal opposition, 
and had issued to the Press “false statements.” 

Mr. Maxharuddin contended that if the ruling of the President in removing Sir 
Mahomed Yakub from the secretaryship was unconstitutional the present action of 
the Secretary in calling the meeting could not be constitutional as the Secretary 
derived his authority from the same ruling. 

At this stage, the President was pushed out of the chair and Khan Sahib Haji 
Basid Ahmed was installed in his place. 

Malik Barkat Ali asked Mr. Abdul Aziz whether the meeting was any longer 
constitutional, whereupon, the latter declared it to be unconstitutional ancl walked 
out accompanied by Malik Barkat Ali. 

After Mr. Abdul Aziz and Malik Barkat Ali bad walked out, those present with 
Mr. Rashid Ahmed in the chair passed six resolutions. 

The first resolution characterised as misleading aud incorrect the statement issued 
by Mr. Abdul Aziz regarding the holding of the next session of the League, and 
reiterated that the annual session of the League should be held as early as pos¬ 
sible. 
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The second resolution approved of the Moslem leaders’ manifesto regarding the 
strengthening of the League, and appointed a sub-committec to consider the financial 
condition of the League and raise subscriptions if necessary. 

The third resolution passed a vote of censure on Mr. Abdul Aziz and removed 
him from office, and declared the presidentship of the League to be vacant. 

The fourth resolution approved of the action of the officiating Secretary, in calling 
the meeting and expressed its full confidence in the officiating Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary. 

The fifth resolution disapproved of the Ilaj Pilgrims Bill, and pleaded for its 
withdrawal. 

The last resolution considered it unnecessary, in view of the Council having ex¬ 
pressed its opinion previous, tc give evidence before the Joint Select Committee at 
the present stage, and viewed with grave conmn the British Government’s attitude 
in inviting fresh evidence. 

Four members of the League were authorised to communicate with the Joint 
Parliamentary Select Committee in London on the subject, and arrange for proper 
representation of Moslem demands. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz's Statement 

Mr. Abdul Axh, President of the All-India Moslem League, interviewed said:— 

The “emergency’’ meeting was hold to-day under my presidentship and was 
declared by me illegal, inasmuch as Mr. Mahomed Saeed, Acting Joint Secretary 
had no authority to call an emergency meeting himself. Under the constitution of the 
League, it is the Honorary Secretary who can call an emergency meeting, Mr.,Saeed 
had never been elected Secretary. The Secretary of the Lcagno can only be elected 
at the annual meeting of the League and when one such is elected, a casual vacancy 
arising out of his resignation or death or some other cause can be filled up only by 
the Council. In the present case, the actual meeting of the League was held in 
Dt'cembei 1931 at Delhi. No Secretary w.as elected. It was on the score of this 
that I declared in the last meeting, that the League had no Secretary, and respecting 
this ruling, Sir Mahomed Yakub stated that he ceased to be Seerclary. This objec¬ 
tion was actully raised in the meeting of the League to-day by Malik Barkat Ali. 
There was tio answer to this objection, except abuse and threats of violence by a 
local clique numbering ten or twelve. Upholding this objeotion, the meeting was 
declared by me to be illegal. The local clique then held another meeting, but obvi¬ 
ously any proceedings of that meeting ean have no value. 

“I continue to be the President of the League. But 1 must state that unless the 
Moslem public of Delhi wakes up to a sense of responsibility in the matter, and 
wrests this old institution from the hands of this clique, I shall have seriously to 
consider the question of my completely severing all connection with a body, the 
members of which believe only in violence and vulgar abuse”. 


Muslim Ccnfereuce Executive Board 

NEW DELHI—26th. MARCH 1933 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Muslim Conference was held 
in Western Hostel, New Delhi, on the 26lh. March 1933 under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir M. Iqbal. About forty members were present, including Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmed, Mr. ,S. M, ^Padshah, Mr. Mahomed Moazzam Sahib, Mr. 
Eahimtoola M. Chinoy, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, Kunwar Ismail Ali 
Khan, Mr. Hussain Imam, Mr. MahomeU Suhrawardy, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mian 
Shah Nawaz, Mr. Abdulla Yusuf Ali, Haji Ab lullu Haioon, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
Haji Rashid Ahmed, Captain Sber Mahomed Khan and K. B, Haji Rahim Bux. 
The agenda included consideration of the White Paper and the election of the Presi¬ 
dent for the next session of the conference. 

Resolutions on White Paper 

A series of resolutions were passed before the meeting adjourned for lunch. The 
following is the text of the resolutions 
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“This mectinj); of the Executive Board of the All-Iudia Muslim Conference 
exprCBSes its profound digappointment with the scheme of Keforms outlined in the 
I opinion of the Board, the said scheme fails to meet the demand 

of the Muslim community as emhodied in the various resolutions of the All-India 
Mushrn Conference. In view of the extreme dissatisfaction of the Muslim community 
with tho proposals of His Majesty’s Government, the Board demand radical ehanf^es 
on tho following lines: 

(a) The provinces should bo granted tho largest measure of fiscal, administrative 
and legislative autonomy ; 

(b) The Governor's powers are excessive and should be severely curtailed ; 

(c) Ministers should be fully responsible to the legislature, and should hold office 
only as long as they enjoy the confidence of Ihe House; 

(d) Provincial Governments should have efieetive control over tho Imperial Ser¬ 
vices and complete control over the provincial and other services ; 

(e) The powers of the Governor-General should be eurtiuled ; 

(f) “High Courts” should bo an exclusively provincial subject. The appointmenis 
of High Court Judges should be made by His Majesty on the recommendation of 
the Provincial Governors. The provincial Legislatures, and not the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture should regulate the power of superinlendeucc exercised by the High Court 
over subordinate courts in tlic province. 

fg) No weightuge or other privileges should be given lo the Stale ; 

(b) Fundamental saft'guard.s for the protection of tho personal law, education and 
culture of the Muslims should be ineorfrorated in the constitution ; 

(i) Provision should be made for cirective representation of Muslims in the public 
services and the army, and imniodiate steps should be taken to Indianisc the army ; 

(j) As Muslims claim one-third representation in the Upper Chamber of the 
P'edcral Legislature and have becu definitely promised one-third of tho British 
Indian share of the seats and canuot see any effective way of securing n sufficient 
number of seats among tho representatives of the States to make up their proportion 
to one-third of Ihe whole House, it is their considered opinion that a slightly in¬ 
creased proportion over one-third of tho British fndian share is essential. Muslims 
further disapprove of the prinei[)lo of joint electorate in the elections to tho Upper 
House of the Federal Legislature, and are for separate electorates with direct 
elections ; 

(k) A substantial measure of reform should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan ; 

(l) One seat allotted to Delhi in the Upper Chamber shoulj go lo Muslims and 
non-Muslims by rotation ; 

(mj The population of Delhi and Ajmer being cr|ual, Ajmer should have the same 
measure of representation in both tho Houses of the Federal Legislat.ure as Delhi, 
such representation to be regulated by the same principle as in Delhi, and when 
represented by a Muslim the other should be represented by a non-Muslim in the 
Upper Chamber and vice versa ; 

(n) Inasmuch as His Majesty’s Goveriimeiit’s decision promised to give the 
Muslims of Bihar and Orissa 42 seals out of 175, i-c., 24 per cent of the whole 
House, by separate electorate, tlie proportion thus fixed should on no account be 
changed, and seats bo so allotted to Muslims iu the province in both the provincial 
legislatures that the total proportioii of 24 per cent be niidisturbed ; 

lo) Tho representation accorded to Commerce should iiioludo the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce in Bengal and Bihar as electoral units in their respective 
provinces ; 

(p) The electoral qualifications of the landholders’ constituency should bo reduced 
in Bengal, Bihar and single-seated coiisiitueiicies be changed into miilti-Beatcd ones 
in each province by the single transferable vote. 

Another resolution passed eulogised the services rendered by the Aga Kh.an to 
the Muslim community at the B. T. C., aud thanked Mr. Husain Imam for the in¬ 
vitation to hold the next session of the Conference in Bihar. 

It was understood that Bir M. Iqbal and Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan were rival 
candidates in the field for the presidmlship. A compromise was reached aud the 
meeting unanimously elected Dr. Bhafaat Ahmed as the President of the forthcom¬ 
ing session, which was postponed until after the Joint Pavliaracutary Com¬ 
mittee meetings. Meanwhile, Bir M, Iqbal would continue to act as tho President. 
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The U. P. Muslim Political Conference 


The Hon’ble Hussain Imam, acldressinj); the U. P. Muslim Political Conference 
held at Farukhabad on the 2nd. April 1933 said 

“The changes that are going to be made in the constitution of the country 
require that you should he on the alert, and ever wakeful. To keep your liberty 
you must be vigilant. With the disappearance of the official element, it is a matter 
of prime importance that the men who go to the Councils are selected with care 
and eautioo. This can only be secured if you educate the masses and your electo¬ 
rate to realise the importance of their vote. 

“We should take the lea.son from the organisation which our sister community 
possesses. Our motto in the days of our prosperity was : ‘Take that which is best 
and leave the rest’. Therefore wo should not be ashamed of following our fellow 
countrymen, and creating a body of selfless workers who would organise the country 
and its electorate, Muslims have to fight on the one hand those who may pose as 
friends, but are in reality tools in the hands of others, and on the other hand, 
they have to fight the self-seekers whoso egoism is so developed, as to make them 
careless of the destiny of the nation. Personally, I regard the men of the last cate¬ 
gory as far more dangerous than tho first, and the ehauccs of their being able to 
dupe tho electorate are far greater than thoso of the men of the former class.” 

Regarding the White Paper and the extent to which the proposals contained in 
it tallied with the Muslim demands, the President said : “The White Paper has been 
subjected to more criticism than any document has ever been. Indians with a rare 
unanimity have condemned it a.s reactionary and retrograde, and it has failed to 
satisfy us all. The Muslim Conference resolution on the subject passed on the 2Gth 
by the Executive Board, gives a correct lead to the Muslims. Your great country 
can work the new Constitution only when the crippling safeguards, annoying res¬ 
traints on the powers of tho Legislatures, and the cramping financial difficulties, 
are removed. For the successful working of the now constitution it is essential 
that the financial equilibrium between income and expense should bo established 
and a sufficient amount be left over for the nation-building departments. 

“Our demand for statutory provision to seenre an adequate share of the services 
under the Provincial OovernDrent, has fallen on deaf ears, and it is essential that we 
should ask the British CTOvernmeut to make suitable amendments. Wo had demanded 
special provisions in the Constitutional Act for the inclusion of the Muslims in tho 
Cabinets of tho Provinces, instead of which a pious hope is expressed iii the White 
Paper to secure this cud. The safeguards and rt^servo powers of the Governor aro 
not objected to on account of the letter of the law, but, Jbecause of the spirit un¬ 
derlying the Briti.sh Government’s present attitude. The Muslims have always 
stood for constitutional method, and the Government can rely upoji them for support 
in all matters which arc conducive to the maintenance of good governmeut in India. 
But our help eauuot be promised for keeping India in slavery and bondage. In short 
if the Government values our support and wishes to inaugurate tho future Reforms 
ill a calm atmosphere, it ought to make necessary amendments in the new Constitu¬ 
tion. We, on our side, are prepared to give tho scheme a fair trial, if it is found 
workable when it emerges out of the Parliamoutary Committee.” 


The Kerala Muslim Conference 


The second session of the Kerala Muslim Conference was held at Calicut on tho 
13lh, May 1933 under the Presidency of Sir Muhammed Bahibullah. The following 
arc important extracte from the speech delivered by him :— 

“I gather that the aims and objects of your Conference are four-fold—social, edu¬ 
cational, economic and political. It is only in the fitness of things that, in your 
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present backward condition, you should decide to pay equal attention and attach 
equal importance to these cardinal factors on which the advancement of any nation 
or community depends. You have pled;»ed yourselves to make honest efforts to sink 
your differences, political and otherwise, and to chalk out practical lines of action to 
achieve success. For this purpose you summoned a Conference last year and another 
to-day, to consider ways and means for mobilising your scattered forces to ensure 
united action. 

‘ Having held the office of EJueation Member of the Government of India for 
more than five years and realising as I do that for Muslim community in general, 
and for the Mapilla community in particular education is the only solvent of all the 
ills they are aull'eriug from, I cannot resist the temptation to give it the first consi¬ 
deration in the few remarks which I propose to make as PrcBident of the Conference. 
But, before I deal with the special problems concerning your community, I shall 
permit myself to make a few general observations in regard to Muslim education. 
The dominant fact in any consideration of Muslim education is that it is of recent 
growth and I need not weary you with an exhaustive rccita! of the causes and fac¬ 
tors which had hampered it in the past. I speak of course of secular and especially 
secular English education, for in the matter of religions instruction and education 
in Islamic culture, the Muslims of India need fear comparison with no other 
community. 

Besides religion our difficulties are now different. It is a fact not often realised 
that the bulk of the Muslim population of this country is rural in nature. It is 
also an experience common to all countries that the non-urban portion of their po¬ 
pulation is the moat conservative element and which realises but slowly the need of 
education. It has been therefore, no mean task of out propagandists to conquer 
this deep seated conservatism and to instil in its place a thirst tor knowledge. The 
other diffieulty which to some extent, is allied to the first one is economic. It is a 
question of being able to afford the loss for some years ot the earnings of the able 
bodied members of the family and almost even greater question of getting value for 
the money invested, in many cases at great parental sacrifice in the education of 
children. 

“Let me now turn my attention to the special features relating to Mappilla edu¬ 
cation which have till now impeded its progress and which, thanks to a sense of 
appreciation on the part of some of its leaders, are now being investigated and 
efforts made to eradicate them. I am prepared to affirm, with all the fervour I can 
command, that I regard no education as sound or complete or useful either to the 
recipient or to the community to which ho belongs unless it is broad-based on the 
solid rock of religion. 

“It is, however, a happy sign of the times and a hopeful augury for the future 
that the leaders of the Mappila community have bestirred themselves to obtain for 
their community iheir legitiraatte share in the educational facilities provided by Go¬ 
vernment and if need be, by supplementing them whenever necessary. While there 
are matters over which the community might well congratulate itself, I confess that 
there is still considerable ground to be covered. An increase in the number of 
schools, further augmentation of the inspectorial staff’, increased facilities both in the 
Training School and Sessional School, extension of compulsory education to other 
areas, adequate and satisfactory arrangements for religious teaching, introduction of 
vocational training in higher elementary schools and a larger provision for the award 
of scholarships are some of the pressing points which call for early and satisfactory 
solution. I have no doubt that, if these are pressed on the attention of the authori¬ 
ties, there will be a favourable response, seeing that Government have, of late, re¬ 
cognised the need and become alive to the duty which they owe to the Mappilla 
community by providing all reasonable facilities for their education. 

It may seem as though I am “carrying coals to Newcastle” by delivering myself 
of a homily on the all-iraportant question of Hindu-Muslim unity. I am aware that 
it is your pride and a legitimate pride too that there is no Hindu-Muslim question 
in your district. I am also gratified to note that ever since the advent of your 
ancestors in this district you have been well treated by your Hindu brethren, Cow 
slaughter and music before mosque have not disturbed the peaceful jrelations which 
subsist between the two great communities. I am, however, imagining that I am 
addressing a larger range of audience than that I see before me and as, in these days, 
no question is of greater signification or possesses greater potentialities for the 
achievement of the goal which all in common have at heart, I cannot refrain from 
allading to it. What is needed most at this juncture, more than at any other in the 
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history of India, is a spirit of tolerance, a characteristic which must bo found in 
abundance in the followers of the Prophet who not only pressed it but practised it 
under all conditions. To my mind its exercise is imperative if the tragic strife bet¬ 
ween the two communities is to be appeased. I^et no one think that religion and 
tolerance are in direct conflict with each other. Such a view is unfair to true relig¬ 
ion and wholly irrational. If religion pertains to the spirit, intolerance which only 
hurts the spirit can bo no part of religion. I am a Mussalman. I yield to none in 
the depth or intensity of my devotion to my Faith. But I am not a believer in 
unavoidable antagonisms. 1 have an invincible faith in the essential harmony of the 
spiritual ideas that are the core of the World’s great religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam. Why then this clash of fierce passions? There can be no 
mutual confidence until wo assiduously practise the faculty of tolerance, goodwill and 
kindliness towards each other. By all means let us safeguard our religion, our cul¬ 
ture, our fundamental rights and such other privileges as we regard as essential for 
our well-being and advancement. Knowing Hindu beethren as I do and having had 
the privilege and pleasure of moving with t.hem on very intimate terms and of enjo¬ 
ying their goodwill and co-operation since the time I entered public life, I have no 
hesitation whatever that they will he glad to lend us a helping hand in the achieve¬ 
ment of our object and it is only right that as a m.ajority community they should do 
BO. Please take it from me that all our political ideals and all our aims and aspira¬ 
tions of governing ourselves would be Ur.opian iiuloss the two great communities are 
animated by one common desire to elevate the stature of their Motherland in the in¬ 
ternational world as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

“When you last met, the discussion between our representatives and those of the 
Indian Princes and Plis Majesty's Government in regard to the framing of the future 
constitution for India wore still proceeding and it was then onr fond hope and 
earnest desire that such proposals as might emerge us a result of those discussions 
would be in consonance with the ofc-iopeated pledgee given by and on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Much water has flown under the bridges since then. The 
White Paper containing the tentative conclusions of His Majesty’s Government has 
been issued and it has very appropriately been termed ‘The Document of India’s 
destiny.’ Yon perhaps expect mo to express my views on the proposals adumbrated 
in that document, but it seems to mo that I will bo guilty of wasting your time by 
attempting to subject them to a critical analysis. ,So much has already been said 
and written on this matter that 1 shall confine my observations to a general survey 
of the position. As you arc aware the White Paper has generally been condemned 
ns disappointing, halting in its broad outlines, reactionary and retrograde in essential 
matters, and over-loaded with irritating safeguards and reservations—in short dis¬ 
playing a lamentable attitude of absence of trust and lack of confidence in those on 
whom power is sought to be conferred. We need not pause to search for materials 
to form our judgment on the nature of the contents of that document beyond 
noting the views of the Secretary of State who must bo credited as being its 
author and fully alive to its implications. When winding up the debate in the 
House of Commons on the proposal to set up a Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
make recommendations for the future government of India, ho is reported to have 
assured his hearers among other things, that nnder the proposed constitution the 
security services and the executive officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament ; the army would still remain 
nnder the undivided control of Parliament; the British Army would continue to bo 
in India for many many years and he then emphasised for the satisfaction of his 
audience that those were not ‘paper safeguards' bnt that the heads of Government 
were invested with great powers and were given the means of giving effect to those 
powers. Another important member of the Cabinet, while addressing his constitu¬ 
ency, took credit for the fact that Government had succeeded in introducing into 
the proposed constitution all the safeguards which the wit of man could devise. 
This, then, is the picture of the proposed constitution as we see it. But there is, it 
seems to me, the consolation that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government con¬ 
tained in the White Paper are not the last word on the constitutional advance of 
India. There is firstly the Joint Parliamentary Committee which, let us hope, 
will Bcrntinise these proposals in all their bearings and implications in consultation 
with the Indian Delegation which has been set up for this purpose and in the light 
of evidence which would be tendered by Indian witnesses and re-shape them in a 
manner to make them acceptable to Indian public opinion. Finally, there is Parlia¬ 
ment on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of framing such laws as would 
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win and retain the loyalty, goodwill and cooperation of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

The crucial question which, however, we have to ask ourselves is what should bo 
our attitude at this juncture ? There are some who challenge the right of 
Parliament to frame a constitution for India—a right which they claim is inherent 
in Indians themselves. There are again others who, while deploring the atti¬ 
tude of His Majesty’s Governmont for being responsible for the framing of a 
constitution which is virtually overloaded with crippling safeguards, annoy¬ 
ing restraints on the powers of the Legislatures and cramping financial diffi- 
calties, are still prepared to work the scheme for what it is worth, after 
making further efforts to rid it at least of its provoking features and by 
so doing to convince its authors to what extent it is unworkable and in what de¬ 
tails it should undergo a radical change. For communities as for individuals, co¬ 
operation offers the key to ordered progress. The key is within our grasp. Let us 
not lightly throw it aside and turn our faces from the portals which it is in our 
power to open and which keep us from our cherished dream land of radiant pro¬ 
mise. 

“It is needless to remind you that we Muslims have always stood for constitu¬ 
tional advance. We are no novices in the art of government. 

“You are perhaps surprised that I have so for made no reference to your local 
grievances which have been agitating your minds and in regard to which you have 
been making repeated and earnest representations to the Powers-tBat-be—I mean 
the continuance on the Statute Book of what is known as the MopTah Outrages 
Act, the manner in which the Andamans Colonisation scheme is being worked, the 
pitiable plight of the Mappilla Kebcllion State prisoners and others. Let me assure 
you that you have my fullest sympathy in your efi'orts to have these dark vestiges 
of a tragic event which has happily since receded into the limbo of forgotten 
history completely obliterated and in your sincere efforts to be permitted to begin 
life on a clean slate. I earnestly trust that the authorities concerned will see their 
way to help you in the laudable endeavour. 

“One last word and I shall conclude. We are now on the threshold of impor¬ 
tant momentous changes in the constitutional advance of India. The manner in 
which we utilise these opportunities will determine the extent of their potentialities 
both immediate and future. This again will mainly depend upon the nature of 
guidance, direction and leadership which will be harnessed to the responsibility ahead 
of us. No degree of care, caution and circumspection will bo too great in the 
choice of our leaders. I was reading the other day a contribution from a well- 
known writer defining the attributes of leadership which India needs boldy at the 
present critical juncture. We need “leadership which is magnetic, compelling, vis- 
lonaryj understanding, strong to curb rashness, ruthless towaids violence and all else 
that dishonour the cause”. In short, wo want a leader who leads and if need be, 
leaves the crowd behind and goes forward to destiny alone ; who does not look 
back to see who follows but ever gazes forward to sec how near the goal is drawing. 
Having found such a leader, let us follow his lead with the obedience and discipline 
which characterise a soldier in the battlefield”. 



THE HINDU SABHA POLITY 

THE HINDU SABHA LEADERS’ MEETING 

The White Paper Discussed 

A joint Conference of the Working Oommittoe of the All-India Hindu Maha 
Sabha and the Hindu members of the Centra! Legislature was held at New Delhi on 
the 26th March 1933 to consider the White Paper. Before adjourning, a Sub¬ 
committee, consisting of five, nas appointed in order to draft a resolution which 
would be placed before the same conference the next day. Ibe Sub-Committee 
consisted of Raja Nnrendranatb, Mr. B. Das, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, Mr. 
Lalehand Navalrai, and Mr. Harbilas SartJa. Dr. Moonje also to assist the Committee, 
The conference lasted two hours, and it was understood, various view-points wero 
expressed. 

Hindu Sabha Working Committee 

Earlier, the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha discussed at length the 
draft resolution which, inter alia, stated that the Constitution, as foreshadowed in 
the White Paper, would not allay discontent, being most disappointing and quite 
inadequate to meet the aspirations of the people. The whole conception of the 
Constitution was not based on democracy or Dominion Status but on the fact that 
India was a conquered territory, belonging to the Crown, to be administered by the 
agents of ibe Crown, not predominantly in the interest of India, but in the common 
interest of England and India, 

The second resolution appealed for political unity on a broader basis, and for the 
convening of a conference of all schools of political thought leaving aside communal 
considerations, to evolve a common plan of action. 

It was understood that there was a strong opinion favouring considerable modification 
of the resolution. The same view was also taken at the Joint Conference later. 
Therefore, the conference adjourned till to-morrow evening, appointiug a sub-commit¬ 
tee of five in order to draft a eompreheusive resolution. 

The following members of the Central Legislature attended to-dav’s conference ; 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Bhagatram Puri, Mr. B, Das, Mr. Jaahav, Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt, Mr. Lalehand hlavalrai, Mr. Brijkishore, Mr, Habilas Sards, Mr. 
Jagdish Prasad, Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, Mr. Maihraprasad Merhotra, Mr. B. G. 
Jog, Mr. Sukhrajiai, Mr. Gayaprusad, Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi, and Mr. M. 0. 
Baj^. 

The following among the members of the Hindu Mahasabha, were present; Dr. 
Moonje, Raja Narendranath, Prof. Radhakumud Mukherjee, Babu Padmaraj Jain, 
Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. G. D. Savarkar, Mr. Jyotishankur Dixit, Mr. Gouri- 
sbankar Misra, Laia Sriram, Mr. Shivnarain, Mr. Ganganand Singh and Principal 
Thadani. 


SECOND DAY—NEW DELHI, 27th. MARCH 1933 

The Joint Conference of the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha end 
the Hindu members of the Central Legislature met .again this evening and after 
three hours’ discussion, passed a scries of resolulions on the White Paper. The 
Working Committee fixed the 9(h April to be observed as an All-India Day for 
condemning the White Paper and for holding meetings throughout India and for 
adopting the resolutions passed at to-day’s Conference. Instructions to all Provincial 
Sabhas were also conveyed ollicially to-day. The resolutions passed to-day inter alia 
stated;— 

“This Conference puts on record its deliberate opinion that the Constitution for 
India, as foreshadowed in the White Paper, will not allay but increase the discontent, 
as being most disappointing and inadequate, and even rctrogrcBsive.” 

“This Conference is further of the opinion that time has come for bringing about 
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poUtieal unify in the country on a broader basis, so as to enable the country to 
present a united front and evolve a common line of notion, to meet the crisis that 
has arisen in consequence of the reactionary proposals in the White Paper. 

‘There is no advance in the eonstitutioiial status of India, and the whole concep¬ 
tion of the constitution is based on the assumption that India is a conquered terri¬ 
tory belonging to the Crown. 

“India 18 to be administered not in the interest of India by the Bftent of the 
Crown. The Constitution does not even remotely or in any sense approximate to 
me Dominion Constitution, which the Government are pledged to grant by their 
Parliamentary declarations. 

“Though It was agreed that the introduction of Central Responsibility leading to 
Dominion Siatus, should be accompanied during the period of transition by safe¬ 
guards which should be demonstrably in the interests of India, the perind of transi¬ 
tion IB not fixed nor are the safeguards conceived in the interest of India. 

“Central Responsibility is made dcpinidcnt on the cue hand ultimately on the will 
of the Princes, and on the other on world economic conditions niuking the establish¬ 
ment of a Reserve Bank possible, and on its sueccssfu) working, and also more parti¬ 
cularly on the will of the Houses of Parliament to present an address, if and when 
they so choose, to Ilis Majesty, praying for his pioclamation announcing the estab¬ 
lishment of a Federation, 

“Provision has been made for endowing the Governor-General with extraordinary 
powers, whereby the Governor-General can make Acts without the consent of or even 
a reference to the Legislature, and can appropriate funds on his own individual judg¬ 
ment and will. 

“The authority of the Governor-General to appoint counsellors for the 
administration of the Reserved departments, Defence and Foreign Affairs, is 
not limited to the choice of his counsellors from amongst the elected members of'the 
Legislature. 

“The Federal Legislature has been denied the power of constituting a railway 
board by a statute of its own for the iidministration of Federal railways.’' 

“The responsibility of the Finance Minister, already circumscribed as it is by 
making more than eighty percent of the revenue non-votablo, has been further seri¬ 
ously crippled by the appointment of a Financial Adviser to (he Viceroy. 

“No provision has been made for complete Iiulianieation of the Army within a 
reasonable period. 

“Powers are still retained by the Secrclary of State ns regards recruitment to and 
control of Public Services like the Civil Service and Iho Police Service, which being 
the ‘steel frame’ of the constitution, are incapable of automatic adjustment, compati¬ 
ble with automatic constitutional growth. 

“No provision has been made for automatic growth of India to a Dominion cons- 
titution, without a further reference to Parliament. 

“Fundamental rights have not been defined, and no provision has been made for 
the inclusion of these rights in the Constitution Act. In view of the practically 
autocratic powers of the Governors, the omission will, it is feared, lead to differential 
treatment of minorities in the different provinces”. 

_ “The Communal Award, which forms the basis of the structure of the constitution, 
18 predominantly pro-Muslim and is highly unjust to Hindus. It is unacceptable to 
Hindus as it- provides separate electorates, and undue weightage and representation 
in the Legislatures to Muslims at the cost of the Hindus. 

“Government reserve to themselves the right to withhold reforms under certain 
possible and undefined financial, economical and political conditions. 

“The allocation of seats in the Lower House of the Central Legislature for the 
three provinces of lunjab, Bengal and Sind, where the Hindus are in a minority is 
grossly unjust as compared with the seats assigned to Muslims in the ptovincts’ in 
which they (Muslims) are in a minority,” 

The following attended to-day’s Conference Dr. B. B. Moonje President 
Stiraro, Mr. Hariraj Swatup, Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra! 
Dr. Eadhakumud Mukherjee, Mr. Jagatuarain Lai, Mr. Gangaram, BIr. Savarkar 
Master Khaliram, Mr. Jyotishanker Dixit, Mr. Ramkrishna Pande, Mr. Mukut 
Beharilal Tnpathi, Mr. Harishchandcr Bajpai, Mr. Mehrchand Khanna, Mr, S. G. 
Jog, Mr. Harbilas Sarda, Mr. E. S. Barma, Mr. Rameswara Prasad Bagla and Mr. 
Gounshanker Misra. 
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The Burma Hindu Conference 


TT session of the Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha was held at the Reddiar 

PpooIA TT? 15th, 16th and 17th April 1933. Swa?ni Nirmlanaiidaji, 

u- Vivekananda Mission, Calcutta, presided over the Conference. In the 
course of his speech the president said 


TV, threshold of a f;reat transformation, a mijrhty revolution. 

^ India is threatened with cultural extinction under the dead- 

wei|;tvt of the modern mechanical and commercial civilisation of the west 
DUilt upon a “lay of progress” which works not by evolution, but by destruc¬ 
tion under the guidance of a disintegrating individualism. The whole Struc¬ 
ture of Hindu society and civilisation is the direct product and outcome of the 
exercise of the communal principle of human life and conduct in the affairs of men 
ana institutions. But that strnetnrc has been unremittingly, indiscriminately and 
unscrupulously attacked under the inspiration of the individualistic principle of soci- 
ttt progress, which forms the very foundations of the society and civilisation of the 
modern West. The conflict of the West against the East, of Saxon individualism 
against Bidian coramunalism has already begun. Man is as much a conimunalist 
personality as an individualist one, and therefore ho should not bo regarded except 
as torraing an integral part of the community. The blunder of introducing and 
entormng Western ideals of individualism by those who had the making of India in 
tneir hands for more than a century and a half in a country where the civilisation 
communal ideal of life, should have been avoided. 

But it is stuiiid to think that at a period of rapid transformation, our religion, 
morality and family should escape criticisms which are being applied to all other 
insmutions in the world. What is required is not to shield the forms and institutions 
of Hinduism from such attacks, but that such crilicisras should be guided into right 
channels. Unless such a step is taken, there is every danger of Hinduism 
ana the whole fabric of our civilisation reverting to a lower plane of intellectual, soci¬ 
al and spiritual values,_ The way in which things are rapidly developing can only 
on *** Swami Vivekananda said, to a combination of castes other than the 

Brahmin to evolve a new religion like that of Buddhism in ancient India, or a new 
religion which is more adopted to the requiremcnis of modern life. 

Attenipts to educate and aw.akcn the masses through politics have failed. If re¬ 
form 18 needed in any sphere of life, it must be done by and through the funda¬ 
mental principles of religion. If wo need politics, we must have the politics of 
service to humanity. Instead of politics of power and privilege, instead of setting 
before the people a pagan programme of eclf-intcrest, material satisfaction and brute 
force, we must have a jiolities of service and worship of humanity. And the end 
must be sought by the uiifoldmcnt of the highest and the best in the people of all 
castes and communities within the socicly. Bi'iihminiEntion or levelling up of the 
the down-trodden is predominantly a social ideal of the Hindus. This elevation of 
the depressed to the dignity of the divinity, this spirilualisation of the secular and 
social outlook of the people is neither in conflict with the best traditions of Hin¬ 
duism, nor in conflict with the highest ideals of patriotism that we can conceive of, 
for loyally to humanity does not weaken loyalty to one’s own country and society”. 

bpenkirig on the need for the revival of religion, the Swamiji said “that the reli- 
gious leaders should drop their theological disputations, sink their petty sectarian 
diflereimes, and give religion the positive humanitarian trend which civilisation 
demands. The universal aspects and values of religion must be emphasised. Nation- 
wide inass education was essential and he quoted the Yajurveda to support the view 
that Vtwc knowledge should be imparted to all castes and even to the “Charanas” 
or the Untouchables. The artisan class shoul bo given technical education so that 
they might hold their own against competitors in the market. Intellectual and 
technical experts should came forward to help in the matter of ameliorating the 
material conditions of the industrial classes along the lines of their traditional cul¬ 
ture, with necessary variations to suit modern requirements”. 

Resolution* Passed 

Among the resolutions that c.amc up for consideration were one relating to tem- 
ple-entry. Inero was some opposition to the adoption of this resolution, but it was 
ultimately carried by a huge majority. 
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The Conference also resolved to take the necessary steps to recognise and legalise 
conjugal unions between Hindus and Buddhists, and also to protect the rights of the 
children born of such unions. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted by the Conference :— 

(1) The Conference places on record its dci^p sense of sorrow at the sad demise 
and irreparable loss to the Hindu, community in the deaths of Dr, P. J. Mehta, Dr. 
S. Raja Reddiar, Justice P. N. Chari, Rana Baijnath 8etb, Mr. Chaganlal V. Calliara, 
Mr. S. S. Halkiir, Mr. V, Madanjit and Mr. T. S. V. Chari. 

(2) The Conference places on record its deep sen.se of gratitude to Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi for his iiniquo services in the fight for the removal of Untouchability from the 
Hindu Sf'crety. 

(3) This Conference extends its hearty greetings to the several Phongyis and 
others in Burma and places on record its appreci.ation of the valii.able services ren¬ 
dered by them for the continiieil maintenance of cordial and harmonious relations 
between the Hindus and BuddbiKls in Burma, and calls upon all Hindus to do all 
that is in their power to maintain and foster the ancient affinities existing between 
these two communities. 

(4) This Conference requests all Hindus in Burma to observe the Lord Buddha’s 
Day in a fitting manner in co-operation with the Buddhist brethren. 

(.1) This Conference asks the Executive Committee of the Burma Provincial 
Hindu Sabha to take necessary steps for the protection and recognition of the Indian 
vernaculars in view of certain new Rangoon University regulations. 

(6) This Oonferenoe thanks the miinagement of all Hindu temples in Burma who 
have thrown open temples to Harijana, and requests Other similar managing bodies 
who have not yet done likewise, to do so. 

(7) This Conference is of the opinion that the various Bills which arc now be¬ 
fore the Legislative Assembly or before the Provincial Legislative Councils in con¬ 
nection with the question of temple-entry deserve the support of all Hindus, and 
calls upon the Hindu members of such legislative bodies to make all possible efforts 
to secure Ihcir passage in the said legislative bodies. 

(8) This Conference notes with regret the tendency among certain sections of 
the Hindu sociefy to excommunicate such of their co-religionists as may have Bur¬ 
mese Buddhist wives. This Conference records its opinion that such tendencies are 
illiberal and injurious to the higher interests of Hinduism. 

(9) This Conference considers it desirable that an Intermediate Class and a 
separate third class dock for ladies should be opened in all steamers plying between 
Burma and India and requests the Executive of the Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha 
to make representations to the companies concerned to achieve the end. 


The Punjab Frontier & Sind Hindu Conference 

A suggession to the OongreHs to work the constitution to the best advantage and 
in conformity with its ideals and to the conference to give the Punjab Hindus a 
mandate whether the present partial boycott should continue and a plea for orga¬ 
nisation on the basis of Hindu brotherhood were among the outstanding points in 
the presidential address of /Sa/a NarendmnatU at. the Punjab Frontier and Sind 
Hindu Conference held at Multan on the 14th May 1933. 

The Raja traced the deterioration of Hindu position since the report of the Simon 
Commission firslly to the callousness of our co-religionists from the Provinces in 
which Hindus were in majority and of the Hindus of Bengal who paid scant atten¬ 
tion to the protection of their own interests as a minority but who now felt the 
pinch and active opposition of nou-Brahrains of Madras. 

The President appealed to the Hindus of other provinces not to be callous with 
regard to the legitimate rights of 30 millions of their co-religionists. 

'Raja Narendranath suggested the formation of a Hindu Minority Bo.ard consisting 
of selected Hindus from four provinces in which Hindus were in a majority 
and create public opinion in favour of securing uniform treatment of all minorities. 
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conceding to Moslems in six provinces not more than what Moslems were prepared 
to concede to Hindus in provinces in which Moslems were in majority. Let Moslems 
in six provinces realise what it is to allow a majority community to come through 
separate electorates. Moslems all over the country will then join hands with 
Hindus in demanding joint electorates. 

The Raja described the attitude of Liberals ns irrational and unscientific and made 
fervent plea for breaking down the barriers of caste and creed without which the 
citadel of Swaraj could never be won. 

Reiolutioni passed 

Next day. the ISlh Mayi the Conference passed resolutions on the subject of the 
Frontier and Sind grievances, the Punjab minority issue and the submission of evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee. The Congressite Hindus, who boycotted the 
conference at the outset, later look part in the deliberation as the result of a 
compromise. The presence of a number of Harijans who entered the conference and 
sat beside the delegates created a certain amount of resentment among Sanatanista, 
but the organisers successfully dealt with the incident, satisfying both parties. 

The conference passed a resolution appealing to Hindus to remove untouchability, 
give the right of temple entry to Harijans and treat them as part and parcel of the 
Hindu community. It was resolved to send witnesses to the .Toint Select Committee 
and submit a memorandum. The main resolution ran as follows 

“Resolved that this conference strongly condemns the differential treatment of 
Hindu and Muslim minorities in respect of seats reserved in the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, maintaining weightage for Muslims in six provinces and denying to Hindu 
minorities representation even on their minority in the centre. 

‘■Resolved that this conference opines that adequate representation be afforded to 
minorities in the N. W. F, Province in the cabinet in the coming co;<stitution on 
the same principle as is applied for Muslim minorities in Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces. That this conference of the Punjab Sind and N. W. F. 
Province opines that in the case of services recruitment should be purely on the 
basis of merit, but if this principle is not accepted entirely, then a uniform principle 
for recruitment to the services should be adopted for all communities throughout 
India for removing communal inequalities. 

“This conference strongly condemns the proposals of the^White Paper in respect 
of the separation of Sind from Bombay and opines that this is being done only to 
placate a small section of Muslim opinion, it being significant that the Simon t5om- 
raission and the financial experts committee's report does not regard separation 
financially practicable or sound and docs not accept separation as a settled fact.” 


The C. P. Hindu Conference 

Dr. B. S, Moonje in his presidential address at.the O. P. Provincial Hindu Con¬ 
ference held at Bangor on the 17ib. and I8l)i, May observed 

There are at present three burning topics, which the Hindu Maha Sabha has to 
take notice of. The first is the revival of the talks of unity between the Hindus 
and the Muslims ; the second is the campaign for the removal of untouchability 
and the third is the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

As for Hindu Moslem unity, we have been holding harangues about it during the 
last ten years, ever since Mahatma Gandhi propounded his theory that Swaraj is not 
possible without Hiudu-Moslein unity. Taking the clue from this dictum of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and being challenged to produce an agreed constitution by the late Lord 
Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
proud of his pro-Moslem culture, tried his band at Hindu-Moslem unity with a skill, 
which no other leader of the Congress could approach. Finally, the Nehru Report 
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which was the result of his untirinji; labours and critical collaboration with constitu¬ 
tionalists like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. S. Aney, had to be drowned in 
the Kavi in consequence of Moslem opposition. Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man 
living as wo are wont to call him, himself tried his hand in London, but failed ut¬ 
terly in the attempt. Lately, Pandit Malaviyaji also tried his luck and measured His 
simplicity and suavity of temperament with the strategy of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
These attempts were made with the best of intentions and the utmost sincerity. Unity 
however is not near ; rather, it seems to have receded far off, perhaps owing to the very 
attempts at unity, being based on the dictum that Swaraj is not possible without. 
Hindu-Moslem unity. In the course of the discussions Hindus made commitments in 
the hope of achieving peace with the Moslems and the Government. But British 
statesmanship, shrewd and steeped, as it is, in the polities of Clive and Warren Has¬ 
tings, took full advantage of these commitments to placate the Moslems, and wean 
them away from all such enterprises. Perhaps what is left behind is the resultant 
feeling that a sin has been committed both against Indian nationalism and Hindu 
interests. 

But what else could we expect to result from the dictum that Swaraj is impos¬ 
sible without Hindu-Moslem unity ? 

It was for this reason that I had stated in my presidential address at the annual 
session of the Hindu Mabasabha at Patna in 1927 

“On the whole, taking every thing into consideration, I feel that I should repeat 
my conviction that, if the Hindus leave the Moslems severely alone for sometime 
to come, to do as they please even in a8.sociation with the Government, and cease 
talking any further of Hindu Moslem unity, the Moslems themselves will see the 
folly of thoir own insistence on separatist communalism and may eventually como to 
feel that it shall be in their real interest ns also that of India as a whole, if they veer 
round and merge themselves in [iidi.an Nationalism for the common good of India 
which connotes their communal prosperity also”. 

The same sentiment was reciprocated in the first R, T. C. by the Nawab of 
Chattari, now the Governor of U. P. who said in his speech : “But I beg my Hindu 
friends, as well as my British fellow delegates not to insist on such minorities as 
wish to have a separate electorate to give it up, because the more you insist the 
more the minorities foci that there is something wrong; and the more thoir mistrust 
is excited”. 

Under the circumstances, I would still advise the Hindus to leave the Moslems 
alone to do as they please. If the British Government were to gift away their 
whole empire to the Moslems of India, wo Hindus have no reason to grudgo, Wo 
shall congratulate them on their good luck. 

It is reported in the papers of the i6th instant that Mr, Jinnah addressing a 
very large gathering of Indian students at the Indian Students’ Union, London, 
particularly blamed the Hindus for lacking seif-confidonce. Ho further said that 
in the interest of presenting a united front in the fight for freedom, the Hindus 
must have confidence to say to the British Goverument: “Wo, the majority com¬ 
munity, will consider safeguards for all minorities”. It was exactly this very device 
that I had proposed to Mr, Jinnah at the first E. T. 0, in the Hindu spirit of 
self-confidence. My concrete proposal to him was that in strict sccrccy and confi¬ 
dence, he should make his demands on behalf of the Muslims and I on behalf of 
the fiindus and that we should come to some settlement by mutual ngrocraent. This 
agreement in all its details was to be signed by him and us and deposited for “safe 
custody” in the name of both of us say with the Bank of England. Having done 
that a constitution, I suggested, should be framed to satisfy the National demands 
BO frequently formulated by the le.aders of India. “Having so framed the constitu¬ 
tion”, I said,“let us got o the Prime Minister and tell him that we have achieved 
Hindu Moslem unity. Having so admirably done out part, then we should ask the 
Prime Minister, if he was prepared to do his part and grant the agreed constitu¬ 
tion to us. If the constitution is granted, the pact becomes operative imme¬ 
diately ; if not, the pact remains absolutely secret, until we got the constitution by 
our joint fight.” But Mr. Jinnah did not agree. What more was it possible for 
the Hindu Mahasabha to do for achieving Hiiidu-Moslem Unity, short of , advising 
actual conversion to Islam of Hindus ? 

It is all very well to talk of representing a united front. But supposing the Hin¬ 
dus were fools and lacked self-confidence, why did Mr. Jinnah not show greater wis¬ 
dom and greater self-confidence 'I If Swaraj is a good thing to be had, it must be 
equally desired by the Hindus and the Muslims. 
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The Hindus do not want nny special safeguards for their protection even in tho 
provinces in which they form a minority community. They feci quite confident to bo 
able to hold their own without any safcKUards in competition with the Muslim majo¬ 
rity. It is oven now not too late. My oiler is still open to him. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has boon and is doing all that it can to encompass the ex¬ 
tinction of untouchability in practice as early as possible. But now the matter has 
taken a critical turn. Mahatma Gandhi has staked his very life for its removal. Tho 
Mahasabha offers its humble cooperation for whatever it may be worth in the general 
struggle for slaying the demon of untouchability. 

However, if in my love and reverence for tho Mahatma I do not mention hero 
that tho Mahasabha has a fundarncnlal objection to Mahatmaji’s solution of the poli¬ 
tical problem of the untouchables I shall be false not only to myself, but even to 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to separate electorates in 
any shape or form for the Depressed Classes, which unfortunately form the basis of 
tho Poona Pact. 

Now, as for the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the Mahasabha never had any 
faith in tho kind of non-co-operation which Mahatma Gandhi has been preaching and 
practising. It believes in the eternal Sanatan law of stimulus and response namely, 
responsive co-opsralion. Tho Mahasabha holds the view that whatever may bo the 
constitution of the legislatures they should never bo boycotted, but should bo worked 
to the best advantage of tho country. 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha has accordingly sent its statements both on the com¬ 
munal and constitutional problems to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and, 
if invited, will lead evidence through an All-Jndin doputulion wheu the Mahasabha 
is organising. 


THE LIBERAL POLITY 

LIBERALS’ & NATIONALISTS’ STATEMENT ON R. T. C. 

A number of prominent Liberals and Nationalisls including former members of 
tho Round Table Conference, Sir Pliirozo Bethna and Mr. Mody, an ex-Minister of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Govindrao Pradhan, Sir Chimanlal Sotalvad and Sir 
M. Visweswnrayya met at Bombay on tho 10lh. & 17th. January 1933 and after 
listening to explanations on the Round Table Conference achievements set forth by 
Mr. Jayakar issued a stntemont laying down tho minimum conditions which the new 
constitution of India Ishould fulfil, namely, provincial responsibility, central responsi¬ 
bility'.including control of purse, exchange and economic policy, increasing participa¬ 
tion in the control of defence and military and safeguards only for a fixed transi¬ 
tional period to bo demonstrably in tho interests of India. Explaining these'eonditiooe 
the signatories apprehend that tho reserve bank and 'cousequently federation must 
recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last Round Table 
Conference arc insisted up<)n.’,They urge that it a sullicicnt number of princes do not 
join federation before the Joint Select Committee mccliug or the establishment of the 
reserve bank is impracticable before the end of the year, central responsibility should 
not bo delayed. 

The signatories feel that tho nature and extent of the safeguards are very wide 
and the powers suggested at the last Conference are unprecedented. 

They declare that Indian opinion is not BatisCed with the position taken up by 
the Secretary of State regarding military expenditure and Iiidianisation of the army 
and opine that period not excxdiug 15 years is sufficient to make India self-sufficient 
in the matter of defence. They urge the appointment of a committee to examine the 
military expenditure with a view to eH'ccting a substantial reduction consistent with 
efficiency. As regards foreign relations they opine that power of entering into 
commercial treaties and similar matters should bo vested in a Minister and 
the special responsibility of tho Viceroy to exercise political control over it should bo 
abolished. 

Referring to safeguards they opine that the safeguards suggested arc too wide and 

54 
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draBtic leaving little scope for the cxcrciso of genuine responsibility by the legisla¬ 
ture and the Minister responsible therefor. The policy regarding curreney and ex¬ 
change should in the last resort rest with the legisiature. The proposal to appoint a 
Financial Adviser to the Viceroy will render financial responsibility nugatory. 

Similar remarks apply to the special rcepoiiBibilily of the Viceroy respecting the 
protection of minorities and services. The Viceroy’s power of promulgating special 
acts are also highly objectionable. The signatorioB do not approve of the creation 
of a statutory board for railways except for the administration of railways under 
their control. There ought to be clear provision in iho ytatutc regarding funda¬ 
mental rights and con.stitncnt, powers for automatic expansion of the constitution 
without reference to the British Government. The special responsibilities of provin¬ 
cial Governors analogous to those of the Governor-General and their powers to issue 
Ordinances and Special Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

The signatories strongly opine that in order to sc'cnrc a peaceful atmosphere for 
the consideration of reform proposids on their merits, it is essential that all political 
prisoners should be immediately reic.iscd and express the hope that such action may 
result in harmony and cooperation. 


The U. P. Liberal Association 


The annual general meeting of tho tTniled I’rovinccs Liberal Association was held 
on Sunday, Feb. 12, 1933, at 5 p, ra. in the Lender Buildings, Allahabad, with 
Mr. C. y, Chintamani in the chair. J')r. ,R. P. Faranjpyo was elected a member of 
the Asaocintion and tho report presented by the secretaries and the statement of 
accounts presented by the treasurer were adopted. After electing delegates to tho 
coming session of the National labcral Federation at Calcutta, the Association 
adopted the following resolutions 

“Resolved that tho.Unitcd Provinces l.iberal Association approve and hereby adopt 
the following statement on tho results of tho last Round Tabic Conference and tho 
coming reforms, issued by laboral a’ul other leaders of Bombay 

“The authoritative statement of Sir Samuel Hoarc and tho iuformation available 
from Indian delegates, who attended the last Round Table Conference, afford very 
definite indications of the probable outline of the future constitution which will very 
Boon be placed before I’arliamcnt for sanction and approval. If tho aim and object 
of framing a constitution for India is to satisfy the just and legitimate aspirations 
of her people, and to remove the discontent and disaffection which arc so widely 
prevalent all over the country, then a constitution, which merely tinkers with the 
problem and makes no really satisfactory advance towards Dominion Status will be 
of no avail. Any constitution worth the name must at least satisfy that largo 
volume of public opinion which, holds very definite and emphatic views about cer¬ 
tain minimum conditions which any constitution must fulfil before it can bo accep¬ 
table to the people of India. These conditions are: Full unfettered responsible 
government iii tho provinces, (2) Centr.al Responsibility, which terra is to include (a) 
control of tho purse, (b) right of the Indian Legislature to determine the economic 
policy including the regulation of exchange, currency, industrial and commercial 
matters and (c) an increasing share of responsibility and control in connection with 
Defence and tho Military, (3) Gentral Responsibility to be introdtiocd simultaneously 
with provincial autonomy, and (4) Safeguards to bo only for a fixed transitional 
period and to bo demonstrably in the iuterests of India. Applying these tests to tho 
contemplated scheme of constitutional reforms, as it has emerged from the discus- 
sions at the Conference, the signatories arc constrained to observe that unless matori- 
nlly altered, it would grievously fall short of these essentials and will fail to secure 
the approval and support of any section of responsible public opinion in India. 

“(2) While Government’s assurance that they would :romovo all obstacles in tho 
way of tho establishment of the Federation is’, satisfactory so far as it goes, tho condi¬ 
tion that at least half the total number of States comprising not less than half tho 
total propulation of tho States must express their willingness to join and that the 
CBtablishment of the Reserve Bank is to bo made condition precedent for the usher- 
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inf; in of the new Federal Ooiifttitution, introduce elements of uncertainty. The 
signatories cannot avoid the apprehension that the Reserve Bank and consequently 
Federation must recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last 
R. T. O. for the establishment of the Reserve Rank are to bo insisted upon. In 
referring to the Reserve Bank, the signatories assume that it would be of such a 
character and constitution and with such powers and functions ns will be accep¬ 
table to Indian public opinion. Further, several important features of the new con¬ 
stitution, like the size and composition of the Federal I;Cgislature and Federal Fin¬ 
ance arc left in a vague and iiuletcrminato form, there being no agreement on them 
yet. If a sufficient number of Princes do not come forward to join the Federation 
before the meeting of the Joint Select Conmiittce, takes place, or the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank is not found to be practicable before the end of the year, the 
introduction of the Central Responsibility must on no account be delayed. 

“(3) While Indian public opinion recognise the need of safeguards and reserva¬ 
tions which are demonstrably in the interests of fndia during the transitional period, 
it would not renonciJfl itself to any proposal that does not strictly limit the length 
of this transitional st.agc. Development of responsibility on the part of the future 
Federal Lcgislat\ire would be itself facilitated if there were an assurance that these 
adjustments were cababic of termination .at the cud of a reasonably short and spe¬ 
cified period. The possible objection that the laying down of such a time limit may 
be considered constitutionally inappropriate does not impress the signatories who 
feel that the nature and ext(!nt of safeguards and not of the very wide powers sug¬ 
gested are such as cannot but be n'gnrdcd as unprocedontod. 

“(4) Indian opinion is not satisfied with the position taken up by the Hcerotary 
of State in hia speech regarding military expenditure and Indianiaation of the Army. 
The Army Member should bo selected from those members of the Legislature who 
represent British India or the States even during the transitional stage, while the 
process of Indianisation of the Army should he regulated and expedited by a de¬ 
fined policy, time-table and programme einbrncing the question of the reduction of 
the British Anuy in India, Speaking generally, the signutorics are of opinion that 
a period not exceeding 15 years should suffice to make India self-sufficient matter 
of defence. The sigiielorios further feel that even during the period of transition, 
the Military budget should bo prepared by joint consultation between the respon¬ 
sible Federal Ministers and the representatives of the Array, and that statutory ob¬ 
ligation should bo provided requiring the (lOvcrnor-Gcncral to secure Buch_ consul- 
fation. A committee which will eommaiul the confidence of the Indian public should 
be appointed at an e;irly date* to ox/iwino tho question of military expenditure with a 
view to effecting substantial reduction therein, consistently with the maintenance of 
efficiency^ as without such reduction conditions for the success of the new consti¬ 
tution w'lll not be secured especially ns tho limit of taxation has already been ex¬ 
ceeded, As regards Foreign relations, the power of entering into commercial treaties 
and similar matters should be vested in the Minister and the special responsibility 
of the Viceroy to control it from the political stand-point should bo done away with. 

“(5) Some of the safeguards suggested arc too wide and drastic and leave little 
scope for the exorcise of genuino responsibility by the Legislature and Ministers 
responsible to it and are calculalod to bo a fruitful source of friction. The Conso¬ 
lidated Fund, exhausting a bulk of the central revenue, will leave very little of 
financial power to the Logislatiire. The functions of the Reserve Bank should be 
strictly coiifijicd to its legitimate work. The policy with regard to currency and 
exchange shouhl in the last resort always rest -nil,It Ihe Legislature. Tho power of 
the Federal Cabinet to introduce IcgiHlation affecting currency and exchange should 
not require tho previous saiiction of iho Viceroy. The special responsibility of the 
Viceroy rcgnrdiiig what is (.ermed ‘Oomniercial Discrimination’ (which is defined to 
include both legislative and adminislralivc discrimination ) will Beriously entrench 
on tho power of the Lcgislatun; and the Central and Provincial Governments to 
promote key industries and basic trades and to check unhealthy competition from 
foreign concerns. The proposal to appoint a li’inancial Adviser to tho Viceroy will 
render financial resiionsibility nugatory. Si.’iiilar remarks apply to the _ special res¬ 
ponsibility of the Viceroy in respect of the protoclion of the minorities and the 
services. His power of promulgating Special Acts is also highly objectionable. 

“(6) The signatories do not approve the creation of a Statutory Board for Rail¬ 
ways except for the administration of railways under their control. They_ are also 
of opinion that Indian affairs should bo placed in charge of a Dominion Minister and 
the office of the Secretary of State and his Council should be abolished. There 
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ought to be a clear provision in the Statute regarding Fundamental Rights and the 
Constituent Powers for the automatic expansion of the constitution without re¬ 
ference to the British Parliament. 

“(7) The special responsibilities of the Governors in the provinces, analogous to 
those of the Governor-General, and their power to issue Ordinances and Bpecial 
Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

“The signatories are strongly of opinion that in order to secure a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere for the consideration of reform proposals ou their merits, it is essential that 
all political prisoners should be immediately released and they are not without hope 
that such action may result in harmony and co-operation. 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its strong opinion that it is 
both just and noeessary that Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen in prison with 
or without trial should be set at liberty without any more delay and should bo 
afforded adequate opportunities of stating their views on the coming reforms. 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association is astonished at the highly improper 
use of sec. 144, Or. P. C., by ths district magistrate of Allahabad in prohibiting the 
public meeting convened for February 6 in Purshottam Uas Park under the 
chairmanship of Bit Tej Bahadur Sapru on the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the death of the great patriot and Allahabad’s illustrious son, Pandit Molilal Nehru. 
It is the Association’s conviction that such arbitary and utterly unjustifiable 
acts of executive authority arc bound to shake still further the weakening faith of 
the people of this country in constitutional as distinguished from direct action—a 
result that will do no good to anybody. 

ALLAHABAD—2nd. APRIL 1033 

White Paper Condemned 

A meeting of the U. P. Liberal Association was held at Allahabad on the 2nd. 
ApFil 1933 with Mr. Chintamani in the chair. The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously :~ 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its sense of acute dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the scheme of constitution embodied in the White Paper. 

“The proposals of His Majesty’s Government arc not ou the lines of a dominion 
constitutiou and do not lead India anywhere near sclf-govcriimcnt. 

“Further, many of the proposals aro open to serious objection from India’s point 
of view and some of them make the position worse than at present. 

“The Association must niako an emphatic protest against the proposals regarding 
the Secretary of State and the India Council, Defence, Finance, Commercial Discri¬ 
mination, Statutory Railway Authority, the constitution of the legislature, provincial 
second chambers, and above all, tho amazingly wide powers to bo conferred upon the 
Governor-General and provincial Governors. 

“The proposals relating to tho services arc extinordinary and a reduciio ad 
absurduni or reeponsible governraeut and provincial autonomy. 

“Tho Association has no hesitation in allirraing that far from being a measure 
of appeasement the White Paper scheme is bound to accentuato political discontent 
to diminish conlideuce in constitutional cUbit, and to make peaceful governance in¬ 
creasingly dillicult. 

“Tho Association regrets that tho substanco and the tendency of tho speeches in 
tho House of Commons aro calculated still more to incrcusc distrust in British 
intentions. 

“The Association reaffirms the conviction that no measure of reform will fulfil Ks 
avowed purpose or meet tho remiircmcnts of India or the manifest wishes of Indians 
which will not endow India wilh true rcspousiblo self-government with no more than 
the miuimum of reservations ‘dcnionslrnbly in the interests ol India’ for a short 
transitional period fixed by statute.” 

Tho resolution was proposed by Rai Bahrb S. P. Bunyal, and seconded by Babu 
Gauri Sankar Prasad. 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its emphatic protest against 
tho severe and unwarranted action (tiken by Government for the second time to pre¬ 
vent tho holding of a session of the Indian National Oongress. 

“The Association deeply regrets the arrest of J’audit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mrs. Motilal Nehru and numerous other members of the G’ongress,—arbitrary action 
to which the country cannot reconcile itself. 
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“The Association deplores the ironic answer of the Oovornraont to the repeated 
demands for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen imprisoned for 
political reasons, and is bound to state that its effect upon the public mind will bo 
to alienate opinion still more from the Government and to make the path of ordered 
progress still more ditlienlt.” 

The resolutiou was proposed by Pundit Gopiaath Kunzru and seconded by Mr. 
Vishuu Nath. 


National Liberal Federation Council 

R. T. C. Condemned 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation held at Bombay on 12th. 
March 1933, after four hours’deliberations, passed three lengthy resolutions,expressing 
dissatisfactiott at (ho results of the third Round Table Conference, appointing a commit¬ 
tee consisting of Mr. C. Sf. Chintamani, president. Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Iyer, ,Mr. V. 8. 
Breemivasa Sastri, Uiwan Bahadur Ramaehandra Ran, Sir Chimaiilal Setalvad. Mr. B. 
8. Kamat, Mr. J. N, Basu, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Lain Manohar Lai, Rao Baha¬ 
dur K. V. Brahma and the two general secretaries of the Federation to prepare a 
statement on the coming White I’aper, to circulate the same among the members 
of the Council and to lay it before the ensuing session of the Federation next 
month and strongly urging the Government to release all political prisoners not con¬ 
victed of violence as a measure of highest political expediency and hoping that the 
Coi^resB would stop the civil disobcdionco movement. 

Prominent among those whe attended today’s meeting were Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, president. Sir Chimanlal Sctulvcd, Sir Cowasji Jehangir (junior), Eao Bahadur 
R. R. Kale, Mr._ B. 8. Kamat, Mr. G. K. bevdhar and Mr. D. G. Dalvi. 

The following is the full text of the resolution regarding the results of the third 
Bound Table Conferenco 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India is of the opinion 
that the results of the third Round Table Conferenco as embodied in the official 
report are unsatisfactory in view inter ulia of the following features of the proposed 
sehetno : (1) The absence of any indiealiou as to the date when an all-India federa¬ 
tion will be inaugurated ; (3) the imimsitioii of a new condition precedent, that a 
Reserve Bank must be established and nuist function effectively prior to the federal 
constitution begins to operate and the lack of .‘issurance as to what would be done 
in case this condition was not fullilled at an early date ; (.3) the abseuco of a 
clear enunciation that policy about currency and exchange shall rest with the legis¬ 
lature ; (4) proposals regarding “defence” which do not confer adequate powers on 
the future Indian legislature to quicken the pace of Indiaiiis.atiou of the Indian 
Army, to reduce the strength of the British garrison in the country, to control the 
policy regarding military training of n.ationala, to throw open all ranks of Indian 
defence forces to all classes, including the so-called nou-murtial races with a view to 
achieve complete nationalisation of the army within a reasonable period and to bring 
about a substantial reduction of the huge and unbearable military expenditure of the 
country ; (5) absence of any decision regarding federal linaneo, constitution of the 
federal legislature and other eoiidilions whereon 8latcs would join the fcderatimi ; (6) 
(ho fact that (he safeguards devised are excessive and iiureaHonablo and not demon¬ 
strably in (he interests of India and that it is not provided that they shall terminate 
after a short transitional period fixed by statute ; (7) the proposed financial safe¬ 
guards which eonstituto a virtual negation of financial powers to the Federal 
Government and legislature ; (8) the pro|)Osed statutory provision against eoinincrcial 
discrimination which is ealeulated to deprive the future legislature and executive of 
the necessary power to afford protection to Indian trade and induslrics against unfair 
competition by nou-natioiials ; (0) the reactionary and fur-reaehing proposals re¬ 
garding the special rtsponsibilitics of the Viceroy, coufei'i'ing on him unnecessary 
and wide powers, financial, legislative and administrative, rendering the traiisfer of 
power in the centre almost uugatary, (10) the abseuco of provision vesting recruit- 
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ment and conditions of employment of future entrants to public services and com¬ 
plete control of public servants, present and future, in the Central nndj Provincial 
Governments subject to safeguards regarding salaries and pensions of those in ser¬ 
vice at the date of the coming into operation of the new constitution, (11) vitiation 
of even the proposed provincial autonomy by jtroposals regarding special powers of 
Governors analogous to those of the Viceroy, with the power )of interference in 
the administration of law and order iu the provinces and establishment in provinces 
of second chambers apart from the unsalisfaclory constitution of the proposed pro¬ 
vincial legislative counciis which will render very dilliciilt the formation of non-com- 
muual parties based upon differences of policy ; (12) absence of any proposals for 
the abolition of the India Council and a sci»aratc onice of the Secretary of State for 
India ; (13) the lack of any provision regarding fundamental lights and power to 
future legislatures to make needed changes iu the constitution without the sanction 
of the liritish Parliament. 

The Council deems it its duty to emphasise that no constitution can satisfy 
the Country which will not provide for transfer to popular control of the entire 
civil administration, central as well as provincial, subject only to such an irreducible 
minimum of safeguards as is shown to be demonstrably in the interests of India 
and for a trauBit'onal period fixed by statute and which will not confer adequate 
powers on the i.ure Government and legislature to take necessary steps to regu¬ 
late military expondituro, to nationalise the Indian army within a fixed period and 
reduce the strength of the British troops with a view to their eventual elimination. 

In as much as the scheme lhat has emerged from the discussions of the Bound 
Table Conference fails to secure these ends and to approximate to a constitution of 
a self—governing dominion, it would not be a measure of political appeasement 
and is bound to iutensify the present acute aud wide-spread discontent,’ 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 


The fourteenth Session of the National Liberal Federation was held at the 
Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on the 15th April 1933 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur M. Ilamchandra Mao. Mr. J. N, Jiasu, Chairman of Ihe Iteceplioii 
Committee, in bis welcome address, observed :— 

On behalf of the Bro.eption Committee, I o.xtend to you a cordial welcome to 
Calcutta at this inomeiilous session of the National Liberal Federation. It has boon 
a great pleasure to us that at this session of the year many of you havo travelled 
long distances to perform a public duty of the highest importance. We are passing 
ihrough uncertain days when trouble, or peace for Ihe future is being shaped. The 
Government of India Act of 1019 laid down that there should be an enquiry once iu 
every ten years to decide upon tlic further advance to be made iu the political consti- 
tiilion of India. A new system known as Dyarchy was introduced in the Provinces, 
attempting to combine Bureaucracy with llesponsible Government. Jn actual opera¬ 
tion the machinery of Dyarchy did not respond in the way expected by the framers 
of it. There were deadloctts iu some of tlie provinces and the administration of the 
transferred departments had to be taken cJiargc of by the Governor. Where Dyar¬ 
chy was attempted to be worked, the machinery at the disposal of the Ministers was 
so heavily over-weighted with the tendencies and prejudices of the peruuiuout servi¬ 
ces, that, instead of the people’s voice through Ministers being operative in the Go¬ 
vernment, the moving springs of the administration remained practically unaltered. 

After the Montagu Beforms had worked for some time, it became apparent that 
the constitution that they established was incapable of being worked on the basis 
of real responsibilily. 

At the first eUictioii after the passing of Montagu Act, the Congress stood out of 
the legislature. Only those that had from the commoncement desired to give the 
new experiment a fair trial went in. At the next elections which took place three 
years later, the Swaraj Partv, which was a powerful wing of the Gongress, went to 
the legislatures. In the Province of Bengal obstruction was resorted to by that 
party so that the establishment of the stable ministry beeamo diliicult. 
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In 1924, there was a discussion in the Legislative Assembly about the further 
widening of the reforms. The Muddiraan Coinmitteo was appointed, and (hero was 
an enquiry as to how tho constitution could be broad-based. There was a report 
by a majority of that Committee as also a report by tho minority. But the insis¬ 
tent desire for further expansion, about which there could be no mistake, remained 
unsatisfied. The then Secretary of State for India felt that some step was 
necessary, Lord Birkenhead attemped to meet the situation by the appointment 
of an all-British Commission. It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
happened in this country after the appointment of the Simon Commission. 
Except a few sectional and class interc-sts, the whole of the country refused 
to be in any way associated with the work of the Commission. Tho 
people as a whole kept itself aloof from tho Commission. The largo 
political organizations and those public men who had worked for the general 
advancemeut irrespective of special interests or of classes and creeds felt that they 
could not in the best interests of their country and with due regard to her prostigo 
take part in the work of the Commission. Sir John Simon .and his colleagnes 
proceeded on the basis of the scrappy and one-sided materials placed before them 
supplemented by what the permanent oflicials thought fit to bring before them. 

Lord Irwiu saw the difficulty of imposing a constitution on India from outside 
without the assent of the people. Ho therefore conceived the idea of a Round Table 
Conference where representatives of Groat Britain and of India should confer toge¬ 
ther and try to rub off their angularities with a view to arrive at a common 
agreement regarding the future constitution of our country. 

When the first Round Table Conference w.as convoked there was no definite pro¬ 
posal that Indian States shonkl join the British Provinces to constitute a Federa¬ 
tion. But before tho delegates to the first Round Table had reached England, tho 
idea of a Federation had been developed and a certain number of British Indian 
delegates as well as some of the Ruling Chiefs accepted tho idea of Federation as the 
form for the Central Govcriimont of India. 

Tho details of the constitution of the Central Executive and tho Central Legis¬ 
latures were partly gone into at tho first Conferenec, but the enthusiasm of the mo¬ 
ment to some extent stood in tho way of a careful study of the conditions under 
which the Indian States could combine with the British Indian Provinces in order 
to constitute a Federation. 

Shortly after the first Round Table commenced it was apparent that too much 
care was being bestowed on questions of minor interest. Questions of the political 
status of the people in general and their political power receded to the background 
(vhilo questions of tho interests of certain scrv(cc.s and of certain commercial men 
and the voice of some who were there to represent certain minority communities 
appeared to attract ,an amount of attention wholly disproportionate to the importance 
of the issues involved in building tho chariot of tlio State. The free and smooth 
movement of the wheels was neglected while much grc.ater atlention was paid than 
was needed in fitting up the brakes and clogs, so that tho chariot that was designed 
ns a result of the discussions was likely to be one that could hardly move becauso 
of the various obstructions iJut in the way of free movement. 

The (second and .the third Round Table Conferences concerned themselves to a 
large extent with questions which were not doomed to be of importance in the fram¬ 
ing of other constitutions. Tho deliberations of those Conferences gave rise to the 
idea amongst many people in this country that the rights and liberties of the people 
in general were matters of much smaller importance than tho interests of certain 
public services and special privileges to certain minorities and similar smaller ques¬ 
tions. Tho demand voiced by all classes .and creeds of Indians for Dominion Status for 
their country was for the time being bruslied aside while demands of tho services 
ns regards future appointment and control met with a ready hearing, and the 
demands of certain creeds and classes who wore not in a majority for special treat¬ 
ment in excess not only of their proportion in the population but also of their im¬ 
portance from the point of view of their education and their contribution to tho 
public life of the country, also received a rc.ady hearing. 

The Liberals have always been opposed to separate communal representations by 
means of Communal Klcctorates anc Reservations of Beats on a communal basis. 
Difl'erent communities and creeds have existed in all countries and in all ages, but 
the countries that have made greatest progress have been those that nave not 
emphasised the differences between creeds and clasaes, but have provided evea 
treatment for all without distinction of creed or class. 
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For aome special reason of which wo are not aware, it was thought that India 
should be treatea in a special way. The British Indian representatives at the Round 
Tables were asked to arrive at ai communal settlement. It was forgotten that once 
the poison of different claseos and creeds is introduced it is difficult to eradicate the 
poison. When the Minto-Morley Reforms first introduced soparto communal representa¬ 
tion in this country, it was expected that after a little time separatist tendencies 
would disappear, but the flame of separatism has not been permitted to die out. 
There have been persistent attempts in some quarters to keep the flame alive by vari¬ 
ous devices. 

After the failure of the British Indian Delegates to arrive at a communal settle¬ 
ment and after the curious documents known as the Minorities Pact came into be¬ 
ing, came the Communal Award of the Prime Minister. It sought to create mutual 
icalousits and differences amongst the people and to divide them into contending fac¬ 
tions and served to deprive them of a common platform and of a common patrotism. 
The Communal Award not only seeks to build up stone walls between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans but it also seeks to divide the Hindus into contending factions. Other 
constitutions provide for the upholding of the rights of individuals a .d minorities 
through the help of Judicial Tribunals. In India it has been sought to create sta¬ 
tutory devices for taking away power from those who by their work in the past for 
the uplift of the people and for general world progress havo shown their ability to 
shoulder responsibility. Power has been sought to bo placed on new and in many 
eases untried shoulders. What is worse, the differential treatment has given rise to 
a spirit of antagonism which did not previously exist and which will take a little 
time to subside. There is no doubt that devices like these cannot last. But they 
will tumble down only after more discoutent has spread. In other Provinces some 
minorities though backward in education and in contribution to general public ad¬ 
vancement have been given heavy weightage^ while in Bengal, heavy weightago has 
not gone to an important minority community but to a majority community capable 
of looking after iUolf. There is no common priiiciplG underlying the communal 
divisions and proportious havo boon fixed on a basis difficult to understand. 

After the Communal Award, followed the White Paper, which can hardly bo said 
to bo a message of peace and goodwill. It is profusely punctuated with ncsitation 
and mistrust. It has not so far struck the chord of mutual trust or goodwill in the 
minds of the people of this country. We belong to a cautions and patient political 
group. Wo resist being borne down by passing phases or impulses. But as the year 
roll by, we have noticed with concern the growth in India of distrust and disooiiteiit. 
It was for Britain, which has the controlling voice, to make an unmistakcable gesture. 
I only trust that the lessons of history and true appreciation of the forces that move 
humanity will not be lost sight of and that in ultimately shaping the constitutions 
such form and life would bo given to it that it can function as a self-governing unit 
developing its own individuality united to Groat Britain by bouuds of amity and 
common interest. 

I do not refer to the details of the schorao as outlined in the White P.aper. 
The uncertainty about the establishment of central responsibility, the 
legislative power given to the head of tho executive administration, the 
placing of the All India services under the control of the Secretary of 
State, some of the commercial and financial safeguards and various other details are 
matters about which there is grave anxiety and concern. Our discussions in course 
of our sessions will show where difficulties will arise in the practical working of the 
constitution. 


Mr. Srinivatd Sattii’s Advice 

In proposing Diwan Bahadur Raraachandra Rao to be the President of the 
session, the Jit, Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri , (says a “Liberty” report), 
pointed out that Mr. J, N. Basu, Chairman of tho Reception Committee had 
said that the ruling characteristics of the Liberals were caution and patience. “Our 
deliberations”, proceeded tho speaker, “is not less important because the streets in 
front of the hall are not crowded, because tho policemeu can go about their business 
without their pulse boating faster, or merely because our speeches are delivered 
amidst scenes of moderation and peace,” 

Proceeding Mr. Sastri said : “I am sometimes supposed to play a dubious part. 
One of your leading newspapers, the other day, brought to light something in my 
life of which I am not aware. Somehow it ascribes to be degree of influence in the 
political field which I wish I possessed iu part. 
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Assuming that I have that inflnenco I wonder how I shall uso it to-day. 

In the year 1930 I was deputed by the Oovernmcut of India to give evidence 
on their behalf for the Indian community before a Joint Committee of Parliament 
then enquiring into the affairs of East Africa, the idea being to bring to their 
notice the chief features of the ease of the Indian community in the colony of 
Kenya, which has been for years in an acute condition. Their political relations 
with the white community in that part of the world have not been altogether 
happy. About 1922 this difference reached a very acute stage. A solution was then 
made by the Cabinet which like many other solntions in the political field only 
left the political situation worse than ever. In 19,30 1 had to speak from a very 
hard brief indeed. The committee’s labours were chiefly directed to find out how 
far the political status of Kenya might be advanced from that of a colony to 
responsible government. The European community made strong rc])rcaentation in 
their behalf and it was chiefly to discovering how their demand could be met that 
the attention of the committee was directed. 

In putting our case to them I came upon an unexpected difficulty. The white 
community through their representatives made a startling statement that they would 
take back their demand and th.at they would bring them forward if they thought 
fit at a later time. It was somewhat slranga that the principal agitators for a 
great change should come before the Parliamentary Committee and ask that their 
agitation should be ignored ami that the old condition should bo left, as it was. 

The explanation was somewhat, if I might s.ay so, underground. It was some¬ 
thing to this effect. The Govern incut of the day was Labour Government ; and as 
you know, the policy of, generally speaking, etiuality of races and commnnitiea is 
not particularly friendly to ideas of domination and exploitation with w'hich lives 
of Britishers in outlying parts of the Kmi>ire arc chiefly bound up. They found, 
as a matter of fact, that the jtnlitical atraosphere of Great Britain was not auspi¬ 
cious to their demands and it would bo wise for them to lie low for a while until 
the chance of political life in England might bring to power a Government likely to 
be more friendly to their particular demands. 

This long story n ight seem to you to be irrelevant but it should not be for¬ 
gotten that I begun by saying that I am wondering bow I should use my political 
influence of the first order if I commanded that. 

I believe our political fortune is now at such n low ebb that if I rould I would 
really withdraw national demands for a while. I would beg our leaders not to 
press them forward on this occasion, for they seem to bo coming up against a 
dead wall with results which might bo somewhat worse. 

I do not offer you that counsel of despair. The only reason for that is not that 
it would not be wise to do it if it were possible but that it is impossible. 

We cannot stop the political inachino from moving at our bidding. A great deal 
of momentum has been gathered. Not wc are in charge of the machine—not one 
party or one community, Britishers, Hindus or Mahomedans—interests of all kinds 
—this country of India has been c.'tlled a country of minority and interests—it is 
these who have got hold of the machine. It is bound to operate. 

Our business is to sec that we take a band in it if possible, and that if we 
cannot improve, wo shall, at lca.st see that we do not go back. This is not the 
time, therefore when we can afi'ord merely to stand by and let things pass. If we 
had wisdom, experience, moderation, power of persuasion and quiet influence, real 
efficiency, this is the time to display them in their fullest strength. 

I therefore am deliberately of opinion that they are wrong who would advise to 
leave things to themselves. It seems to me that if we are to contribute our share 
to the result, wo cannot do it better than under the guidance of Dewan Bahadur 
Eamchandra Kao,” 

The Pretidential Address 

Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Eao, President of the Conference, delivered a 
lengthy address. Ho began by saying that they were meeting to-day at a time of 
unexampled stress and strife throngliout the world. A vast volume of hatred, just 
and uiijust, partly social, partly nationidist, partly the mere reaction of intolerable 
misery had grown up everywhere. Tho reactions of the world movements on the 
economic and political life of this <;ountry, had created a most serious situation. 
The agrarian problem throughout India was very acute and the tillers of the soil 
were not able to pay their way. It was impossible to foresee the very grave 
consequences of the indefinite prolongation of tho present depression and the 
55 
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continued fall of the commodity prices as a whole. Bir Samuel Hoare and Sir 
Oeorge Schuster were never weary of congratulating themselves on the maintenance 
of the financial stability of this country as evidenced by the flotation of Government 
loans. But they had never realised tlie consequences flowing from the present 
helpless condition to which the people had been reduced by the high level of 
taxation. None but the blind could fail to notice the cumulative effect of the 
conditions prevailing at the present day throughout the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eamachandra Eao said :— 

Grave as the economic, and financial situation is, the political situation is still 
graver. The spirt of world polities since the termination of the Great War and its 
reactions of India and the march of events in this country since the introduction 
of Montngu-Chelmsford Reforms have strengthened the Indian National Movement 
to such an extent that the Indian political problem has now become a world prob¬ 
lem. It was during Lord Irwin's Viceroyiilty that the movement attained a momen¬ 
tum, which, if it was not wisely handled, would have ended in irrctriovable disaster. 
The five years of his term of office as Governor-General have therefore, been regar¬ 
ded as years of destiny for India. His personality and that of the great protago¬ 
nist of Indian freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, have caught the imagination of the people 
and rivetted the]attention of the whole world on India .as perhaps nothing else had 
done. These two have played a very great part in the recent political history of this 
country. Lord Irwin laid down his office in April 1931 to the universal regret of 
the people of this country. But it was during his Viccvoyalfy that a fundamental 
permanent change in both the cpialily and character of India’s relationship with 
Great Britain took place. This change was fittingly and truly symbolised by the 
summoning of the Round Table Conference, and the settlement known as the Gan¬ 
dhi-Irwin Pact”. The change was intended to secure co-operation between Great 
Britain and India on equal terms in the framing of the Indian coiistimtion and 
India’s participation in shaping its own political destiny. The Giindhi-Irwin Pact is 
an emphatic negation of an Imperial philosophy which is out of date and out of 
harmony with the present-day facts. It is an open recognition of the fact that a 
willing and contented fndia can be kept within the British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions, only by an agreement with the people of this country. But this settlement 
was not to the liking of the official hierarchy and the Pact was looked upon as an 
alliance with lawlessness and disorder and as an exhibition of weakness on the part 
of Lord Irwin. The precipitate arrest and imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi on hia 
return to India after the second sessions of the Bound Table Conference was one of 
the gravest blunders in the recent political history of this country. Sir Samuel 
Hoare and His E.xcellency Lord Willingdoii have often coiigratnlatecl themselves on 
the outward calm that has been produced by their present policy. But everybody 
who knows the political forces now working in the country, knows also very well 
that the irritation and unrest caused by this policy has driven discontent under¬ 
ground. Mahatma Gandhi, therefore, still dominates the political situation though 
he is in prison and away. Political settlement without his goodwill and co-operation 
cannot be an enduring one. Whatever be the diffcrnnccs of opinion between us and 
him as to methods and outlook, the cause that ho represents is the cause of Indian 
freedom so dear to all aections of the Indian people. In the felicitous words of our 
distinguished friend, the Bight llon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastii at the opening ses¬ 
sion of the Round Table Conference, the men and women who are following the 
lead of the Mahatrnn “are not hereditary criminals ; they are savage barbarian hor¬ 
des ; they are not the sworn encmica of Great Britain or of British institutions, 
They are men of culture, men of honour, most of them men who have made their 
mark in the profession. They are our kinsmen, both in spirit and by blood. It is a 
sense of political grievance that has plac.d them in this position which we view 
with so much distrust and so much disapprobation. Remove that discontent and 
you will find them alongside you, working the new constitution that we shall frame 
to its highest issues and drawing from those new institutions that wo frame all the 
benefit of which they are capable”. If these words of wisdom had been borne in 
mind, the present representatives of His Majesty’s Government in India would not 
have again pursued a policy which produced the very conditions to avoid which the 
Round Table Conference was summoned. It is, therefore, a grave mistake to sup¬ 
pose that this cause has weakened or that the political forces behind the Mahatma 
do not continue to occupy a dominant position in the politics of this country. The 
revival of the Ordinance rule and the persistent refusal of His Majesty’s Qovern- 
lueut and of the authorities in India to release him and his political associates 
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until they make and open confession—or what virtually amounts to it—that they 
have been beaten is a complete reversal of the Irwin policy. Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
declaration that he does not want a drawn battle between the Government and the 
Indian National Con^reas shows the spirit aninialiiiR British policy to-day in dealing 
with an essentially political problem. The appeasement of the people and the pro¬ 
motion of good understanding between Ihn Government and the political leaders of 
the country cannot be secured till there is a change of spirit. The obduracy of the 
Government in this matter, notwithstanding the repeated napiests of our leaders, has 
added considerably to the difficnlties of the situation. 

The great change in the political atmosphere in this country since we last met 
under the presidency of my (distinguished friend. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, is due 
mainly to the change of Government in Great Britain. A greal financial and politi¬ 
cal crisis had overtaken the Labonr Government which went out of office and men 
like Messrs. Wedgwood Bimn, IVithwick Lawrence and .Lees Smith who did yeoman 
service to our cause and whoso broadminded sympathy with onr political aspira¬ 
tions was beyond all praise di.sappeared from the scene, and we thus lost their 
valuable service to India. The advent of the National Government and of a new 
Parliament during the Becond Session of the Round Talile Conference, constitutes 
one of the most dramatic developments in the history of British political life. These 
events have had the most far-rcaobing eonsequenccs on the work of the Second 
and Third Beasions of the Jiound Table Gotifiweiice and in the formulation of the 
proposals contained in the While Paper. We have been frequently assured by 
some of the members of the present Government that there is no change in the 
spirit of British policy or in its onilook towards India in consequence of these 
political changes in Gnait Britain. During recent years many expressive political 
phrases indicative of dift'ereiit mental nttilucles in relation to India have come into 
vogue in British Pariiamentary life. Mr. Wedgwood Beiin’s very memorable phrase 
“the Birkenhead tone” can never be forgotton, “Irwinism” was freely used in the 
debates of the House of Lords whore Lord Burnham described it as “the quintes- 
senoe of weakness." Even ‘•Willingdonism’’ has come into vogue as an antithesis 
to "frwinism.” Whatever bo the value of the assurances that are given to the 
contrary, nobody aeqnniiited with the present day tendencies of political life in 
Great Brilii'ii will say that the change from the late Government and the late 
Parliament to the present Government and the present Parliament does not indicate 
a eh.ange of all nude in regard to the political problems of India. The huge 
Oonservaiive majority of the present Parliament has been regretted even by some of 
the prominent leaders of the Party and is a source of great embarrassment to them. 
The British Farliamerdary systoin is based on an effective Opposition and in the 
esse of the present Parliiimeilt, the Opposition hn.s become so weak in numbers and 
prestige that it has ceased to be an effective check on the actions of the Government. 

It is widely felt however, in the counliy that many politieiiuis who belong to the 
“govern or get out” school of British polities are now in Parliament, and the 
recent British policy in relation to India is not a little due to the pressure 
exercised by thvsa politicians on those charged with the administration of Indian 
affiiirs. We do not see anywhere the spirit of conciliation and good-will and the 
desire to come to and enduring settlement between the Indian people and the British 
nation. The doctrine of force has again been enthroned in the counsels of the 
Government. I venture to think, however, th.at the responsibility be palced on the 
shoulders of Government. There was much that was done by both the sides which 
precipitated the crisis with such disturbing e/tects on the course of events in this 
country. Of the two |)rincipal uclors in the present political stage in India His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, the present Viceroy, a few days after his arrival in this 
country, expressed a wish that be might go down to history as the first constitutional 
Governor-General of Iiulia, a wish and ambition, 1 believe, he still cherishes. 
Within a few months after his arrival, he took the responsibility for initiating a policy 
of repression, whicli, even according to Mr. Winston Ohurchill, is the most severe 
since the Indian mutiny. The suspension of the ordinary Laws of the country, the 
reign of ordinances and the revival of all kinds of excesses for a whole year was 
the result of this policy. In regard to the Mahatma, it is conceded on all hands 
that when he returned to India, he had no intention whatever to revive the Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

The fact, probably is, that both the Government of India and the Indian National 
Congress did not shake off their war mentality even after the Pact. It was well- 
known that the former had completed their preparations for meeting the revival of 
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Civil Disobedience vvhile in ccctain Provinces politics had taken a turn which had 
caused grave misgivings even to Congressmen. Had Lord Willingdon given an 
opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi to have a heart-to-heart talk with him, which he 
desired, it is very probable that the history of the last fifteen months would have 
been very different. That two such men should be responsible for the present state 
of things is a tragedy. The liiilian political firmament, is, therefore, thickly clouded 
and cannot improve till the realities of the situation are again recognised. The 
Government of India have entirely failed to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
consideration of the proposals of His Majesty's Government contained in the White 
Paper. After the declarations made from time to time, that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would endeavour to frame a constitution for India based upon the willing 
consent of the people of this country, it is inerrnceivable that they should now pro¬ 
ceed to enact a new constitutional structure for India without giving an opportunity 
to the many men and women who are now in prison to say what they think of it. 
The words of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in regard to the many 
men and women who are now in prison to say "what they think of it. Tho words 
of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in regard to tho constitutional settle¬ 
ment between India and Britain are still ringing in onr cars. Ho said :—“The only 
way of achieving the end is by a synthesis of tlie host statesmanship of the East and 
West, by the collaboration of the two parlies working side by side, not in any 
huckstering spirit as to who would get (he best of a bad bargain, not with a view 
to this or that individual, or this or that community gaining advantage or victory 
over a rival, hut with the solo purpose of creating and perpetuating a prosperous, 
strong, contended India, embracing both British India and the States as an honoured 
member of the British Oommonwcalth of Nations.” A successful working of the 
future constitution of India can only ho secured by carrying out the spirit of the 
message or Lord Irwin. In bringing tlie present proposals for tlic future Indian 
Constitution for final consideration in tlie eircumst.ances in which we find ourselves, 
to-day, His Majesty’s Government liave entirely failed to recognise the requirements 
of tho situation. Tho proposals contained ia the White Paper have already 
been subjected to_ a good deal of criticism throughout the country in the public 
press, in the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Legislature, in Conferences 
and Associations, in communal organisations and by public men of all schools of 
political thought. Tho one striking note of all these utterances is a sense of pro¬ 
found disuppointrnent with these proposals. His Majesty’s Government cannot now 
be under any mistake about the reception of these proposals in this country. 
Before referring to the proposals in detail, T should like to place before you two 
outstanding facts. lu judging of the present scheme, wc cannot forget what nationalist 
Judia has been demanding all these years and the pledges made by His Majesty’s 
Government from time to time. 

The question is whether the proposals now made in the White Paper have 
carried out these solemn pledges and whether the scheme adumbrated therein lays 
the foundation necessary for r.aising India to the slatita of a self-governing 
Dominion. _ The answer to this question can only be in the negative. The only 
way in which these pledges can be carried out is to give us a constitutional charter 
which,^ while recognising the status of India as erpial to the other Bclf-govei'uing 
Dominions, would provide us with the structure of a constitution which would 
filially establish the same form of Government as prevails in the self-governing 
Dominions without a periodical examination by Parliament of tho Indian problem. 
Even the Indian Statutory Uommissioii dwelt at length on tho evils of a temporary 
constitution and they devoted a whole chapter to the mechanism of advance. In 
their view the now Constitution should, as far as possible, contain with itself 
provision for its own development without any revision at stipulated intervals. The 
statement made in the recent debate of the House of Commons by fSir Samuel 
Hoarc “that Britain’s pledge to India was not the grant of sclf-govcrnmont as all 
of us have been thinking, but the continuous bestowal of new instalments of 
constitutional progress” has, therefore, come as a surprise and has caused the most 
profound disappointment throughout the country. His interpretation of tho 
pledges, I venture to say, is totally opposed to the letter and tho spirit of the 
declarations made by Lord Irwin and by the Prime Minister on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Gcvcmmeut at the Round Table Gonferonco. The Conference was not 
summoned merely for the purpose of evolving furtJicr instalment of reform, but to 
come to an enduring settlement with the people of this country and to keep this 
country as a contented member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, In these 
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circutnsfanccs, we do not see anywhere in the gcheme, any attempts made by His 
Majesty’s Clovernmcnt to set up India as a self-governing Dominion from now, or 
to lead to it in the near future, with a period of transition, during which certain 
powers will be reserved in the hands of His Majesty’s Government. 

There is another equally important feature of the present proposals which had 
greatly disturbed the public mind. Sir Samuel Hoare gave the most emphatic 
assurances that His Majesty’s Government are committed to the simultaneous 
introduction of respoiiBihility at the Centre and Provincial autonomy in tho Pro¬ 
vinces and that His Majesty’s Government will do everything in their power to 
remove all obstacles to the Federation. Notwithstanding these assuranoea, nothing 
has been done so far to remove the existing obstacles. On the other hand, the 
difficulties in the way of the Federation have been still further accentuated. A mere 
enumeration of all of them together will show the stupendous nature of the 
conditions set for the purpose. In the first place, the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank is a pre-requisifce to the inauguration of responsible government at the Centre 
but the establishment of tho Bank cannot bo undertaken “until the Indian budgetary 
position is assured and until the existing short term debt is substantially reduced 
and adequate reserves have been aoeumulated and also until the India’s normal 
export surplus has been restored.” These are all dependent on world economic 
conditions and ho w'ould be a hold man who can prophe.sy when these conditions 
will be fulfilled and when the Reserve Bank will be established. In the second 
place, His Majesty’s Government have stated that the Federal constitution can only 
be brought into operation when the rulers of the States representing “not less than 
half the population of tho Indian States and entitled to not less than half of the 
seats to be allotted in the Federal Upper Chamber” shall have executed instruments 
of accession. It was expected that the rulers of the States would be able to give 

an indication of their minds in this respect. The recent proceedings of the Chamber 
of Princes have, however, not only given us no indicaiion, but have .strengthened 

the doubts that have existed as regards iho creation of an All-India Federation. On 
the top of these difficulties, the White Paper lays down a further condition that 
tho Federation cannot be brought into being unless both the Houses of Pafliamont 
present an address to the Crown with a prayer for the promulgation of a Royal 
Proclamation for bringing tho Federation into’being. Apparently, the procedure in 
the British constitution for the issue of a Proclamation after the presentation of 
the address by both tho Houses is intended to mark tho solemnity of the occasion 
and has some constitutional importance, Tho White Paper has made provision for 
tho solution of all kinds of conceivable situations in tho working of the new 

constitution. If it is expressly provided in (ho new Constitution Act that the 

Federation can be brought into being only after the presentation of an address by 
both the Houses of Parliament, one m.ay legitimately ask what is to happen if one 
of the two Houses refuses to vote the addresH for tho promulgation of the procla¬ 
mation. Is the inauguration of the F(deration to wait till the differences 

between the two Houses are solved ? In the face of all these difficulties for 
the creation of an All-India Federation some inherent and some contrived, 

anxiety has been felt that if the I'cdcratioii does not materialise, the question 
of ret'ponsibility at tho British India Ccntic should he immediately taken up, 

and representations have been made to His Majesty’s Government on this 

matter during the sittings of the third Session of the Round Table Conference. 
His Majesty’s Government liave, therefore, stated in the White Paper that 
“ if causes beyond their _ control should place obstacles iu the way of their pro¬ 
gramme for the introduction of a Federation Conslitulion, they would take steps to 
review the whole position in ennsulta’.ion with Indian 0 ])inion”. Notwithstanding 
this express statement in the While Paper, Sir John Simon has stated in the debate 
“ with tho greatest lirniness and without any qualification whatever that he under¬ 
stood to bo the Govcrnmcnl’a and Sir Samuel Homo’s policy that if the conditions 
for an all-India Federation are not fuiUlled it was not proposed in the White Paper 
th.nt there should bo devolopmeut of self-governnieiit at the centre”. This statement 
has not boon conlradieted by Sir Samuel Hoare and is a fundamental departure 
from the considered decisions of His M,ajest.y’s Government. 

The one prevailing note of all the utieranccs of Indian re,presentatives at the throe 
eesaion of tho Round Table Conference was that British India will not accept any 
constitution unltss provision is made therein for responsibility at the centre. In his 
opening speech in the recent debate, Sir Samuel Hoare has himself admitted this 
fact. “Every one” he said, “was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces 
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but we must realise that there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a 
reasonable atmosphere of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals 
covering the Federal Cenlrc". The desire to enact a constitution with the willing 
consent of the people of this country, has altogether disappeared and Sir John 
Simon apparently desires to force a constiintional sclicmc on India whether there is 
good-will of the people behind it or not. We have already spent three years in dis¬ 
cussing and considering the problem of an all-Jndia Federation, and if it fails to 
materialise, w'e have no asstiranee as regards the introdnelion of responsibility in the 
British India Central Government, and Sir .lohn Simon has gone so far as to state 
that this matter will not come up for eonsulering. I have referntd to these two 
matters at the outset as they go to the root of the whote scheme. Without a modi¬ 
fication of the Scheme in these two csaenlinl iinateia there is no chance of the 
Bceeptanco of the proposals in the country. 

The insistence of the Princes that their sovereignty should bn fully preserved and 
respected, that their rights under treaties, sanads or engagements should remain 
“inviolate and inviolable” and that the rights and obligations of the Crown to the 
Slates should remain wholly uii-altered after the establishment of the Federation 
was somewhat inoonsisteiU with their desire to enter an All-India Federation. The 
creation of the Federation neecssarily involved not only a surrender in the sover¬ 
eignty of the Princes in regard to matters plae-eel within the Federal sphere, but also 
the modification of the lighis and obligations of the ttrown to the same extent; 
otherwise, the existence of the Federal Government on the one aide and that of the 
Crown on the other with all its rights and obligations, must end in conflict of autho¬ 
rity in the federal sphere and the position of the Indian Btates under such a state 
of thinga could ncvei' be happy. Though there was no express statement in Ihe 
White Paper as fo how far the rights and obligations of the Crown in relation to 
the Indian Btates would be modified by the. establishment of the P'ederatiott, it was 
dear that the creation of a separate otfiee of the Viceroy apart from the Governor- 
Geueiaj for the exercise of the functions of the Crown in regard to the Indian 
States in the uoti-fodcral sphere, was Dwcssarily based on this assumption. 

It was essential, the President observed,that the Governor-Gonernl-iu-Couucil should 
eontinuu to bo the Agent of the Oiowu iierUaps with the exception of personal matters 
mieh as succession, etc. lu ease of a conflict between the Viceroy and the Goveruor- 
Gcueral, nobody could have any doubt that the Viceroy would win in the long run. 

A number of othttr points in the Scheme of Federal Constitution outlined in the 
White Paper, were discnisacd by Mr. Ramclnindra lino. After dealing witli the mili¬ 
tary HufegUiti'ds, finaiieial saft'guitrds, eommeroial safeguards and sufeguards of the 
seryittt s, Mr. Iviirnchandra Kao said ; “The division of resources botweeti the Fi de- 
ration and the Uiiits has been one of the ontstauding diftieultie.s of the scheme. The 
supreme imporlanee of an adequate financial system for the maintenance of a stable 
Fedenil Government in the country fully enpable of disehurging the duties entl'iisled 
to it is obvious. The Peel GomnaiUee, the Percy Committee, and the Davidson Com¬ 
mittee have examined the problem of Jiji.aiiee in all its asiieets and made various 
recomraendatiouB on the subject. The third session of the Conferenee tried to har¬ 
monise ail these proposals and has pul forward a tentative scheme and the proposals 
in the White Paper are practically the same as those generally diseussed at the Con¬ 
ference. Nevertheless, there are many parts of the sehemc on which no final agree¬ 
ment has been reached. Many of the diflieullies of Federal Finance are due to the 
utiwilliijgncss of the Btates to permit direct taxation by the Federation for Ftderal 
purposes in their own territories. The btates will not agree to the imposition of in¬ 
come-tax iu their area for federal purposes and the Corporation tax is the only tax 
which they have consented to levy. The proportion in which the iueoine-tax is to be 
shared between Ihe Federation and the pLOvinces has not yet been decided. It is 
believed that the Provincial share of this tax will be something between 25 and .50 
per cent but the Provinces will bo permitted to levy a surebarge on Income-tax for 
their own purposes. But wbeuever the Federal Legislature is obliged to impose sur¬ 
charges on taxes on income in British India the Faicratiiig BtaUs will pay a pro¬ 
portionate contribution to the Federal revciuios but without, the obligation of levying 
the tax in the form of an income-tax. The existeuec of ‘‘immunities’' and “coutribu- 
tions” paid by the Btates to the Indian revenues are other factors which have com¬ 
plicated the whole situation. On the top of these we have deficit provinces like 
Northwest PTontier Provinces, Bind and Orissa, which would receive Bubventions 
from federal revenues and those may be permanent or terminable after a period of 
years. Iu all these circumstances it is clear that the present scheme of Federal finance 
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iH transitional and that a further enquiry into Ihe whole scheme of finaiieing the 
Federation is inevitable. 

In bringinii; this imperfect examination of the problems relating to an All-India 
Federation to a close, I desire to say that much of ray criticism about the working 
of the Federal Legislature and the Federal Executive is equally applicable to the 
provincial sphere. The special responsibilities and discretionary powers of the Gover¬ 
nors are more or less the same as those of the Governor-General. They will have 
the Same autocratic powers in the administration and the ininistrr’s responsibilities 
are crippled in all directions, 'f’he Governors will have the power of enacting the 
Governor’s Acts, Ordinances and also have extraordinary powers in regard to the 
appropriation of revenue. In many respects the position of the Ministers will be 
much worse than it is under the existing constitution and the Governors will have 
the right of over-ruling the Ministers at every turn. It has heen suggested by some 
of the Governors of the Provinces that these safeguards and discriminatory powers 
for carrying out their special responsibilities are not intended to be exercised often 
and that their exercise by them will largely depend upon the Ministers and the 
legislatures. This is not the view that, has been taken of these safeguards in the 
Parliamentary discussions. The question as to what view the Governors will take of 
their action in any case must bo perpetually present in the minds of the ministers 
and a free and unfettered exercise of their responsibilities in the circumstances is 
impossible.” 

Dealing at some length the problem of defence, Mr. Ramaehandra Rao pleaded 
for a new orientation of military policy. 

It is a matter of the utmost regret, he said, that His Majesty’s Government have 
practically refused to face the imtilieatitms of the new policy. The only reference 
iti the White Paper to the pace of luditini.sation of the Array is that it would be eora- 
raended to the Governor-Genera! in the Instrument of Instructions. This practically 
means that while His Majesty's Government are pledged to the transfer of respon¬ 
sibility to Indian shoulders, ‘they have practically refused to adopt any reasonable 
measures to transfer the dcifeuce of the country to Indian shoulders. For all these 
reasons it is absolutely necessary that we .should strongly press for a new oriouta- 
tion of the policy of military organisation in this country. We must demand for a 
definite scheme for the gradual withdrawal of British troops and for the creation 
of a National Army in which every class and community should be allowed to 
shoulder the burden of defence and give.u the opportunities to serve in the array. It 
is essential that the Army should, as far as possible, bo drawn from all classes and 
areas and that the responsibility for the defence of the country should be brought 
home to all sections of the population. Tliia responsibility for national defence 
cannot be discharged merely by contributing a certain amount of money to meet 
the Military expenditure for the maintenance of a professional Army drawn only 
from particular classes, fa fact, the National aspect of defence must be brought 
home to every citizen in this country. This is the fundamental change that we 
demand on the inauguration of the constitution ami an aunounecincnt of this new policy 
by His Majesty’s Government and the steps taken to give effect to it will be the 
only way in which they can convince our countrymen of the sincerity of their 
intentions. Unless these steps arc taken, I have no doubt that the past policy will 
still dominate the situation and the nationalisafion of the Array will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ramchandra Rao said ;— 

We are already on the highway for the creation of another Ireland in this 
country and the present scheme is not, 1 venture to say, of a kind that will divert 
the course of events. Unless the present proposal arc very substantinily improved, 
there is no chance of any political peace in this country. We may be driven te accept 
an imperfect constitution but even a poor constitution may work and yield results 
if a strong and united party in this country with its roots among the masses is beut 
upon extracting from it the utmost that it would yield. The essential need, there¬ 
fore, is united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme crisis 
in the affairs of the country. Many of those who have preceded us in this national 
struggle have been gathered to their fathers, while some of ns who are still in the 
field belong to a fast vanishing generation. My last words are, therefore, addressed 
to the younger men whom I see before me and who have to carry on the fight for 
our national freedom till our emancipation is fully assured. Dilficult as your task 
is, do not despair, for despair is a keynote of failure. Tho pendulum may be swing¬ 
ing forward and backward, but the hand of invisible time is perpetually marking its 
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ptogress oil Ihe dial of the destiny of our country. There ia no royal road to free- 
dom. Reverses there must ho; but reverses should only stiffen your backs. I expect 
you, therefore, to carry on the fight for tho evolutionary progress of our country 
and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is reached. 

SECOND DAY-CALGUTTA, THE 17th. APRIL 1933 

1, Relente of Political Pritoners 

At the Liberal Federation to-day, Mr. J. N. Basu moved a resolution that “while 
disapproving of the Civil Disobedience Movement, (ho Federation emphatically pro¬ 
tests against the method of repression employed by the Government which have led 
to an increase of diacontent by rcasou of needless and unjustifiable harsiuiess and to 
growing alienation of public opinion. The Federation urges equally on grounds of 
expediency and justice, the release, without delay, of Mahatma Gandhi and other Con- 
gresaraen, convicted mostly of teehoieal oftences, involving non-violence, or detained 
without trial under iho ordinances and special laws which are a continuation there¬ 
of. At the Siimo time, the Federation makes an earnest appeal to the Congress to aban¬ 
don the Civil Disobedience Movement in order to avoid farther misery and suffering 
and in the best interests of the country. The Federation equally appeals to the 
Government to adopt a policy of wise conciliation. 

Mr, Basil said that the non-co-operation movement which was born of despair, 
had done much niorc injury to the people thcmselvos, than to those against whom 
it was directed. Ho lulvised his coiintrymeu not to give way to a spirit of despair 
but to go on in a spirit, of trust. Ho appealed to Britain to so regulate her action 
and policy that tliora might be no further spread of the exasjieration and ill-felling 
now existing, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Bombay), seconding the resolution, said that ho was not one 
of those who held the view that evory form of Civil Disobedience was unconstitu¬ 
tional, but Liberals could not approve of Civil Disobfidience in any form as a 
matter of policy. To the Congress he would say that although constitutional 
means might be long and tedious, still they should bo adopted as being the right 
one. To the Government ho would say that although law and order might bo 
established by extraordinary measures like ordinancos, these should not be resorled 
to in the interests of the liberty and freedom of non-Congressmen. The time had 
come when both the parties should cry a halt. Let the Government remember 
that the country was much greater than the Congress and the patty. 

The resolution was passed. 

2. Resulutlon on the White Paper 

The Et. Hon'hlc Mr. I'. S. Srinivasa Sastri then moved 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound 
disappointment at the proposals of Indi.aii Constitutional Reform embodied in the 
White Paper of March if), 1933. The proposals do not advunco India to the 
status of a Dominion, and nowhere is there even .a inenlioii of this as the obiecUve. 
They are overweighted by Safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians 
and which are not only not demonstrably in the interests of India during a 
transitional period, but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. 
tWo proposals make no real and substantial iraiisferenco of power to responsible 
Indian Governments. 

tb) The Federation desires to make It clear, once again, that no scheme of re¬ 
forms can meet India’s requirements, or satisfy Indian National aspirations, or allay 
political discontent which docs not confer the full status and powers of a Dominion 
on India within a short period fixed by the statute. 

(c) (i) Tho Federation is strongly in favour of an All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India and the Indian States, and on lines consistent with 
responsible Government and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern¬ 
ment to take all steps necessary to bring this about without any avoidable delay and 
almost synchronously with tho reform of Provincial Governments. 

(ii) The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down as precedent to 
the inauguration of a Federation as they mako for undue delay, and are neither 
necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment and successful 
functioning of a Reserve Bank as a essential condition of Federation and Responsi- 
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bla Goveramont, and it disapproves still more of the further stipulation that the 
general financial, economic, and political conditions must be favouranle. 

(iii) In addition, the Federation urges that the All-India Federal Constitution 
should come into being, as soon as the indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed, automatically as the new Provincial Constitution, and that fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation, the rights of Paramountcy of the Crown, 
to be exercised by the Governor-General, and not by the Viceroy as proposed in 
the White Paper, 

(d) The Federation is strongly of the opinion that a body of Fundamental 
Rights of Federal Citizenship, applicable to all component members of the AU-India 
Federation, should be a part of the constitution act. 

(e) If for any reason the inauguration of the All-India Federation should not 
materialise or be unduly delayed, there should be a responsible Central Government 
for British India concurrently with Provincial Autonomy, without prejudice to the 
effectuation of an All-India Federation, at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

(f) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India Office of the India Council under a different name, and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India and to the continued control of the Govern¬ 
ments in India by His Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation, such control should bo strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian Legislatures for the period 
of transition, and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the icontinuance of the 
India Council in whatever form and tor whatever purposes. 

(g) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the Heads of the 
Government, Central and Provincial, ..)f special powers under various names, powers 
of financial legislative and administrative, as being the negation of constitutional 
government. These proposals, if carried into effect, will make the Governor-General 
and the Governors oven greater autocrats than at present. But the Federation does 
not object to the conferment of the Governor-General and the Governors of special 
powers in respect of clauses (c) and (f) of Paragraph 18 and clauses (b) and (el 
of Paragraph 70 of the proposals in the White Paper. 

(h) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed tran¬ 
sitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, it 
cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It 
strongly disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete 
transfer of the Army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation further urges that His Majesty’s Government should 
immediately frame a scheme for the uationalisatiou of the Army within a period 
of twenty years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a 
view to their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the 
replacement of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers should be postponed till the 
present British Offleers in the Army have been replaced by the Indian King’s 
Commissioned Officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recniitraent to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years by 
a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General and 
of members elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of the 
Governor-General without a vote of the Legislature which, however, shall have the 
right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by the 
Legislative Assembly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, the Governor- 
General should be empowered to declare a state of emergency and appropriate the 
supply to meet it, without prior reference to the Legislature but he should report 
his action to it, and it should have the right of discussing it. 

(i) While tjje Federation approves of a Bi-Cameral Federal Legislature, it is 
strongly of opinion that 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be P50 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee, and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. 

56 
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(ii) There should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the 
Govepor-Qeneral. 

(iii) All the members of the Assembly should be directly elected representatives 
from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the case 
of the States, as a transitory measure for fixed period. 

(iv) The responsibility of tbe Government should bo to the Assembly and not to 
both Houses assembled in joint session. 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be rcouired for the success of a motion 
of ‘‘no-confidence.’’ 

(vi) The representatives of the Slates should have no rights of participation by 
speech or vote in the discussion of decision on subjects affecting British India alone 
including motions of “no-confidence"’ arising ont of British Indian Subjects. 

(vii) The Council of State should have no right of considering the demands for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limited as 
that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 1911. 

(viii) The Governor-General should not have the power of recommending that 
any Bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form, or part thereof not 
be proceeded with or of certifying any Bill so as to make it a law without the 
consent of both the Houses of ihe legislature ; and 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for a grant when it has been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. 

(j) (1) The Federation fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi¬ 
lity to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the 
VVnita Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of placing large 
and excessive power in the hands of the Govornor-Gcnernl, virtually reduce the 
Ministers to a position of poweilessuess in thy disposnl of the bulk of it. 

(2) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
safeguards are both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and the 
Legislature should have the same power iu the sphere of Finance outside tbe 
region of reserved subjects ns the Dominion Governments and legislatures. 

(k) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Fatiounls doing or seeking lo do business of 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discrimi¬ 
nation, as they will deprive the future Government and legislature, in largo part, 
of the power that must reside in every such authority, to take from time to time 
such stops legislative and administrative, as may. in their judgment, be required 
in the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. From this point of 
view, the Federation must object to the powers proposed to be given to the 
Governor-General, whether in the diseha gc of his responsibilities in the sphere of 
External Relations or for preventing eommcrcial discriminations to override tho will 
of the Legislatures or tho Government. 

(l) The Federation objects to the creation of the Statutory Railway authority to 
replace the present Kailway Board, as it is calculated lo deprive the future Govern¬ 
ment and legislature of tho powers which they should possess in the interest of the 
tax-payer. In any event, it should be left to them to decide the question, any pro¬ 
vision in that behalf, should not be included in the constitution Act. 

(m) Tho Federation is of opinion that tho jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
should be co-c-qual and co-extensive in respect of all units of the Federation and 
that provision for a Supreme Court to function as a court of appeal for British 
India should be made in tho Constitution Act itself. 

(n) The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of the Central Government iu the interval between the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy and of a Kcsponsible Federal Government to be wholly reac¬ 
tionary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the present highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

(o) The Liberal Federation is constrained lo remark on the unreal nature of the 
BO-ealled provincial autonomy as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten¬ 
sive special powers proposed to be conferred upon tho Governors in all the 
spheres of finance, legislation and administration, and it objects to them without the 
least hesitation. 

(p) Tho Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation, for the 
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time being, of BUch electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedans, but 
also as between diflerent claBses of the Hindus themselves, under the arrangements 
proposed for the new constitution. This Federation reaffirms the opinion that equi¬ 
table representation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of 
seats with reasonable weigbtitge, wherever necessary, in joint electorates, 

(q) (1) The Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 
His Majesty’s Government iu_the liOthian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s Franchise, 

(2) It cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of Indian women’s 
organisations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against their clearly 
expressed wishes. 

(r) (1) The Federation has read with .amazement the most reactionary and objec¬ 
tionable proposals of His Majesty’s Government regarding the services, proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government rtgarding the services, proposals contrary in the main 
to the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference and never placed before any of the three Conferences for consideration. 
These proposals would, in the opinion of the Federation, leduce Provincial Autonomy 
and Responsible Government to a mockery, and should be abandoned if the coming 
Coi.stitution is to have a change of success, 

(2) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining of the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must, in future, be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of the 
present incumbents. Recruitments of the Indian Civil Service Officers should not 
be made for judicial offices, and no such offices should anywhere be reserved for 
officers of the service. 

(s) The Constitution Act should vest in the future Legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

(t) In conclusion, the national Liberal Federation of India deems its duty to re¬ 
cord its sirong conviction that the White Paper proposals, as they stand, cannot 
possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will far 
from appeasing unrest and allaying "discontent aggravate the present unhappy coudi- 
tions and further alienate public opinion from the Governmemt, and greatly intensify 
the present acute and widespread discontent, A generous and far-reaching measure 
of real reform, on the lines of a Dominion Constitution, which will make India an 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations will alone meet India’s re¬ 
quirements and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India. 

JIr. Sastri’s Speech 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, moving the resolution said ; “Let Government create 
political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people and so far as the 
demands go, let me repeal for the hundredth time that Congressmen and we differ 
very slightly,” 

Mr. Sastri added that a study of (he White Paper debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament convinced them that the ideal of Dominion Status as promised by Lord 
Irvvin on behalf of His Majesty’s Government was not even going to be admitted 
expressly by the National Government. While the Englishman to his advantage 
might forget the definite promise made by Lord Irwin, Indians must keep it in the 
forefront of their political programme and ask of the Englishman, reluctant and un¬ 
willing as he might be, to redeem that pledge made to a population of 300 millions. 

Mr. Sastri observed that ho had borne no part in the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment, but the statesmen who made (he Empire and wished to preserve it could not 
forget the forces that coiistiluted the very fabric of human naUire. They could not 
forget that a movement of this kind might, for (he nioment, be suppressed, but if 
not handled properly and met justly and wisely in time, it was bound to reappear 
and when it did reappe.ar, it might tarry all before it. 

Mr, (Sastri eontiiiued : “ It is perfectly satisfying to mo to be a member of the 
';elf-govetning Commonwealth, but I must be a member of this self-governing 
Commonwealth on equal terras with Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and other 
Dominions. Anything else than that, however camouHaged, will be unwelcome and 
be the seed of dispute”. 

Dealing with the question of Federation, Mr, Sastri said that if by any chance 
owing to the prejudice, ignorauce and antipathy of the Princes this idea was frustrated, 
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they and their advisers would be regarded as enemies of India’s political progress 
and as those who were willing to be used in order to block the way of India to the 
achievement of her destiny. 

Mr. Bastri nest referred to the question of the Services and asked if they had ever 
heard of a Responsible Government where a government of three hundred millions 
of people were not able to appoint their own Services. This, it seemed to him, 
was the very depth of absurdity. It seemed to him that India, whatever she did, 
ought not to submit to this indignity. 

Finally, Mr. Sastri said that the momentum which the political agitation had 
gathered to-day, was mostly of the making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement, “Can we forget the countless sacrifices they have made ? Can 
we forget the way in which they have been handled by the police in the streets in 
every town and village ? Are all these sufferings going to naught ? Sir S. Hoare 
is satisfied that he has put down the movement. I admit he has. But what is he 
going to do ? Is it to recreate conditions which made that movement possible ? 
Will he not in the course of live years, exactly revive those very noxious conditions 
which made the movement possible and even necessary ? Believe me, if Conservatives 
are wise, they ought to use the lull they have produced to create in this country a 
wholesome feeling between the two races to make people and the Government 
one organic body, bent upon one common interest, which is the welfare of the whole 
population.” 


Other Resolutions 

The Federation concluded its session at 7 p.m., adopting a resolution protesting 
against the premature ratification of the Ottawa Agreement, the effect of which was 

f enerally considered by the people of India as likely to be more injurious than 
eneficial. 

Another resolution accorded full support to the Swadeshi movement for the further¬ 
ance of Indian trade. 

The Conference accorded the fullest support to the nation-wide movement for the 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of the backward clusees and approved of 
the principles underlying the legislative measures now before the Assembly. 

The next session of the Federation was invited to be held at Madras. 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


47ih. SESSION-OALOUTTA, U. APRIL 1933 

_ The following desoriplion of what wae called the 47th eession of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress was published by the '‘Advance” of Calcutta in its issue of the Znd. 
April 1933:— 

Animated scenes were witnessed on Saturday afternoon (the Irt. April 1933] at 
Esplanade, the heart ot the city, when what was described as the 47th session of the 
Indian National Congress was held, under the presidentship of Bjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. 

As already reported elaborate precautions were taken by the police to foil the 
holding of the session. The city was practically filled with policemen ; the parks 
were all closed ; close vigilance was kept on all possible shelters of the “delegates 
the leaders were all arrested ; the “President-elect,” Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Mr. Aney, Dr. Alam, Dr. Syed Mahmud were all pounced upon 
and kept in safe custody. 

During the last three days all Calcutta leaders like Sj. J. 0. Gupta, Bjta. Jyotir- 
moyee Ganguli, Bjta. Urmila Devi, Dr. Pratap Chandra Guha Ray, Sjs. Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Jatindra Nath Biswas and all district stalwarts were kept away 
safely from any possible activities. There were simply sweeping arrests—and it may 
be safely asserted that more than a thousand persons were taken into custody during 
this short period. 

Yet it was certain that the session would be held, somehow and somewhere. 
People did not know any particulars. Needless to say the people were over-vigilant. 
Yet, it is reported that the “Subjects Committee” was held on Friday evening at 
prominent places in the city. 

On Saturday after-noon, extra-police vigilance was in evidence at Esplanade junc¬ 
tion, and it was apparent something unusual would happen. By 2 O’clock groups 
of people were seen moving towards Ourzou Park, The police promptly swooped on 
them, and filled two vans with arrested men and women. 

The Esplanade tramway shed was particularly kept clear and people kept at a 
safe distance. 

Just as the clock struck 3, there was a bugle sound, and immediately Bjta. Nellie 
Sen-Gupta with a number of “delegates” with National Flag and shouting “Bande- 
raataram” moved towards the tramway shed. Bj. Gopika Bilas Ben, said to bo the 
5th. Chairman of the “Reception Committee” and who accompanied Bjta. Sen-Gupta 
proposed her to the chair. After Bj. Sen had concluded his address, Bjta. Sen-Gupta 
rose and began addressing the gathering when Mr. Robertson, Asst. Commissioner 
of Police approached her and asked her not to proceed further with her speech 
which she refused. 

Bjta. Sen-Gupta was then arrested and escorted by Mr. Robertson along with Sj. 
Gopika Bilas Sen and other prominent members of the “Reception Committee” in a 
car to Lnl! Bazar. 

Immediately the police rushed on the gathering with batons and ‘lathies”, but 
the resolutions were still being read. 

One after another, people came forward on the improvised ‘‘dias” and began read¬ 
ing the resolutions and delivering speeches. Each of them was dealt with by the 
police, pulled down and dragged away. 

Just at the moment, a number of ladies came forward to the forum. Some of them 
had babies in their arms. They shouted “Banderantaram,” and the police immediately 
formed a cordon round them, and kept them detained up to 3-30 . Even in their 
detention they continued delivering speeches. Soon the police vans came and they 
were removed. 

On the other side, the police continued dispersing the assembly, and in the course 
of it many were seriously injured. 

One after another the National Flags were snatched away. 

The police were moving briskly in the whole area, and were not sparing even 
those who were at some distance away from the scene. In no time, four vanfulls of 
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mea and women were taken away, the number being about 250 including 40 ladies. 
Ine rest of the assembly of about 500 men were dispersed. 

Thereafter more police came in and cleared the area entirely. 

Sj. Jiten Sen, son of Bjta. Urtnila Devi, said to be the “ dictator ” of All-Bengal 
btudents Association (declared illegal) and Sj. Satya Sen, Secretary, S. 0. D. S. A., 
along with 150 students including several ladies, were arrosteci near Chowringhee 
junction while proceeding to join the Congress at Esplanade. 

They were reported to have held a meeting within the Corporation compound, from 
where they started. 

Among others, the following were arrested at the maidan ; Sj. Kharay of U. P., 
Sj. Benodananda Jha of Behar, Prof. Abdur Rahim and Sj. Ram Sundar Sing. 

A crowd of about 200 people made a move to bold another meeting near the 

Ochterlony monument. These people came out of the Eden Garden by its south 

gate. When they approached the monument, the police rushed in, and arrested 
about 25 men dispersing the rest with lathi charges. 

Another meeting of about 200 men was held before the “Ganesh Talkie” House 
Chitpore Road under the presidency of Sj. Puthak of Sind. At first the police 
wore absent but they soon rushed info the place and after arresting the president 
and “delegates” numbering 115 inelndiug 12 ladies, dispersed the crowd. 

Arrests all over the City 

House raids and arrests were carried out all over the city. About 100 persons 
were arrested following house raids in course of the day. Of them 32 Congress 

delegates were arrested by the Jorasanko Police ; 10 by the Haro Street Police, A 

house was searched in Haldarpara Road by the Bhowanipur Police and 20 delegates 
from Bohar and U. P. vvcrc arrested. 

The police took charge of a house in Paul Street wherein 14 delegates from 
East Bengal were arrostccl. Ajit Kumar Das Gupta and two others were arrested 
from a room in the College Street Market. The Burtolla Police raided a house in 
Beadon Row which was recently rented, it was reported, by some young men, and 
seized a cart-load of unauthorised leaflets and Congress posters and arrested 16 
delegates from U. P. A cyclostyled machine was also seized from this place. 
Another house in Beadon Street was searched and Sj. Rajani Sanyal, said to be the 
4th Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee, and two others were arrested. 

The Sukca Street Police arrested six persons while going in a procession along 
Shamacharan Dc Street with national flags with a view to attend the Congress at 
Esplanade. Two dclegatiis from Faridpur were also arrested in the same locality, 

About 145 college students including Sj, Satya Sen, said to be the ‘dictator’ 
of the All-Bengal Students’ Association (declared unlawful), Sj. .Titen Sen, the son 
of Sjta. Urmila Devi, wore arrested in Corporation Street while coming in a 
procession to attend the Congress at Esplanade. 

Mr. Ramsundar Singh of Midnapur, Mr. Binodananda Jha of Bihar were also 
arrested and taken to the local thana while attempting to read a resolution of the 
Congress. 

A big tri-coIourcd National Flag was hoisted by a delegate which was taken away 
by the police after a lathi charge. The police also took away a large number of 
small flags from the hands of the delegates who were subjected to lathi charges on 
their refusal to part with them. 

Earlier, many ladies and Congressmen were seen congregating in the Curzon 
Park. Police suspected them to be Congress delegates and arrested them. The 
number of those arrested here was 56 including Prof. Abdur Rahim, Sj. Brojanarain 
Roy and fifteen ladies. 

On enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received injuries 
as a result of lathi charges, were attended to in the Medical College Hospital where¬ 
from they were dressed and discharged. 

Elaborate police arrangements were made throughout the city from early in the 
morning. The base of the Octorloney Monument was specially guarded by a large 
number of constables. All the public jmrks and squares were kept closed aud guar¬ 
ded by the police for the whole day. Important street corners were also guarded by 
groups of sergeants and constables. 

Sjs. Panchanan Bishnu, Nishi Kanta Majumdar, Brujeudra Nath Roy and Barat 
Chandra Ohakravarti were arrested from College Blreet while proceeding in a pro¬ 
cession. 
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The police raided two houses at ludigbat on the Saturday morning and ar¬ 
rested thirty-eight persons, including three ladies. They were said to bo “delegates" 
from the if. P. 

The police also raided some houses in the Jorasanko area on Saturday morning. 
Fourteen persons were arrested. They were said to have come from Khulna, 
Benares and other place as “delegates” to the “Congress”. 

At about 11-30 a. m. on Saturday the police raided the premises No. 3-1, Pal 
Street and arrested 17 persons, said to be Congress delegates. The rooms occupied 
by them were thoroughly searched and all the belongings of the arrested people were 
taken away by the police. 

There was also a demonstration by several SiJths in Bhowanipur in the morning. 
The police arrested 20 men. 


Arretted Leader* Releaied 

Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Nehru, Mr. Qovitid Malaviya, Mr. Sreedhar 
Malaviya and others, who were arrested at Asansol Station early on Friday morn¬ 
ing, and who were detained in Asaasol Jail were released on the 3rd. April on the 
orders of the Calcutta Police. 

Official Account of the Session 

The following was issued under Government authorily 

The Chairman of the lieception Committee, in the course of his unread speech, 
said ; “Wo shall be satisfied with nothing less than Government by the people and 
for the people. If we have not yet succeeded, it is only because we have not been 
able to put on the requisite pleasure. And that pressure is revolt. For an unarmed 
nation like India, Civd Disobedience or a non-violent revolt is the only weapon in 
our hands to compel the Government to our demands. We can on no account aban¬ 
don the weapon. The next step is complete non-co-operation with the present ad¬ 
ministration, including refusal to serve i-in the Army and Police, non-payment of 
taxes including rent, and boycott of all British goods and foreign cloth. It will in¬ 
volve terrible sufiering. At present, wo may not waste our time over the White Paper 
but concentrate our energies on the vigorous prosecution of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign,” 

In his presidential address to the Congress sefision which could not be delivered, 
but copies of which were also distributed. Pandit Malaviya described the White Paper 
as an ‘ugly revelation of tlie attitude of British stalcsmen towards India and her 

f roblems, which constitutes a deliberate afront to the patriotism and intelligence of 
ridia, and which propose, to mako the position of Indians worse than it is to-day.” 
Concluding he asked all sections of the people “to sink all communal differeuces and 
establish political unity”, so that in the future they could “prepare a constitution 
which shall give India real independence to manage her own affaris”. 

The Resolutions 

Amongst the resolutions drafted by the Subjects Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, copies of which were distributed in tlio Esplanade where an open session 
was attempted to be held, were those : tl) rcaffirraing complete independence as the 
Congress goal, (2) holding Civil Disobedience as a perfectly legitimate weapon for 
the attainment of that goal, (3) reaffirming thu decision to strengthen and extend 
the Civil Disobedience movement by calling on the people to pursue it with greater 
vigour, (4) calling upon the people not to buy foreign cloth and concentrate on 
boycotting all British goods, (5) declaring that the White Paper was not worthy lof 
acceptance nor even Of consideration as it is devised to perpetuate foreign domina¬ 
tion of this country” and (0) retaining its old statement of “fundamental 
rights”. 


Pt. Malaviya’* Pre>idential Addrei* 

The following are extracts from Pt. Malaviya’s Presidential address, which he was 
not able to deliver, owing to his detention in Assansol : 

I offer my profound thanks for the honour of being called upon to preside over 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress, That the honour has been con¬ 
ferred on me at a time when the country is placed in very abnormal circumstances, 
when our revered countryman,—Mahatma Gandhi—and a large number of India’s 
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patriotic sons aud daughters are still undergoing imprisonment makes my grateful¬ 
ness for this signal mark of confidence in me all greater. I also fully realise the 
responsibility which has thus been placed upon me. I pray that 1 may prove equal 
to it. 

When I was entering Delhi to preside over the Congress last year, I was arrested 
and detained in jail until some time after the Congress had mot and passed its 
resolutions in spite of the efforts of the police to prevent it from doing so. This 
fact and the attitude of the Government towards the Congress as disclosed in recent 
official announcements, had prepared people to apprehend that 1 would not be 
allowed to attend the Congress this year also. This is no longer a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. While writing this note this morning I received the following letter from the 
Collector of Benares;— 

“Dear Pandit.The Bengal Government have advised the local Government 

that the Public Safety Aet is in force in Bengal aud that if you and other leaders 

F roceed to Calcutta for the Congress sessions you will not be allowed to attend it. 

am directed to communicate the above to yon and I request that you will bo so 
good as to pass on the warning to other leaders who may be in Benares at the 
present time”. 

I appreciate the action of the Bengal Government in sending me this warnuig 
in this courteous manner. I have informed them however that I see no justification 
for their decision that we should not be allowed to attend the Congress, and have 
told them by what train I intend to leave for Calcutta. 

Last year the Government arrested a large number of people Ion their way to 
attend the Congress at Delhi. This year also I hear that the police are very 
active in preventing people from going to attend the Congress. The police Commis¬ 
sioner of Calcutta has issued a press notification warning the public that whosoever 
harbours, receives or assembles in any house or premises in his occupation or charge 
or under his control a person whom he knows to have been deputed to Calcutta as 
a delegate to the Indian National Congress, 19.^0, will render himself liable to pro¬ 
secution under the Penal Code. .He has also warned all landlords that the recep¬ 
tion committee of the said Congress has been declared an unlawful association and 
that auy place which in the opinion of the Bengal Governraout is used for the pur- 

E ose of the said unlawful associstion is liable to be notified and taken possession of 
y the police who may direct any person therein aud take possession of the mov- 
aule property found therein. 

The Government have thus ofoviously doue ail they could severely to discourage 
and prevent the holding of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Its present attitude is mortally indefeasible and politically unwise. It cannot be 
too strongly condemned. The Congress may well be described as the unoffleial Parlia¬ 
ment of India. It is the greatest and most active political organisation of the 
country. It has been in existence now for forty-seven years. It has a great record 
behind it. The most important coustitntional and administrative reforms which have 
taken place in India during the last half ccuiiiry have all been due to the work or 
pressure of the Congress. It has been the constant and fearless champion of the 
people’s right for freedom and self-government. The forty-six volumes of its reports, 
ihe numerous reports of its Provincial and District Conferences aud the proceedings 
of the Imperial aud Provincial Legislative Councils all eloquently attest how the 
Congress has been fighting for measure after measure with only one object in view 
namely, the amelioration of the condition of the people aud their national advance¬ 
ment in all important directions. 

It has always pleaded for equal political rights and equal justice to all classes and 
sections of the people. During the last thirteen years, the most respected of Con¬ 
gressmen have repeatedly suffered imprisonment for the sake of the country’s cause. 

For all these reasons the people regard the Congress as their best friend and 
guide and are ever willing to listen to its advice, even when it involves a sac¬ 
rifice of the personal interests. 

Ever since the Montford proposals were published, the Congress has been pres¬ 
sing for the introduction of responsibility ,,in the Central Government of India. 
Finding that the Government gave no sign of willingness to respond to the request 
the Congress declared in 1939 that if Government would Inot announce their willing¬ 
ness to grant British Dominion Status to India up to the lend of the next year, the 
Congress would advise the country to declare itself for complete independence. 
The Viceroy did make a declaration on first November 1939, but that did not 
meet the requirements of the Congress and consequently on the first day of 
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January, 1930 the Congress declared complete independence to be its goal. On 
March 12, succeeding, Mahatma Gandhi started the Civil Disobedience Movenient 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Government to concede to minimum national 
demand which he clearly defined. The Government adopted strong measures to sup¬ 
press the movement. But it failed to do so. Then after nearly a year’s resolute 
administration Loid Irwin's Government considered it wise and just to make a 
truce with the Congress through Mr. Gandhi which is known as the Gandhi—Irwin 
Pact. The Pact was made with the approval of the British Government. 

The Congress was then invited by the Prime Minister of England to send its 
representatives to the Round Table Conference because it was felt by the Govern¬ 
ment that without the Congress the Conference could not be regarded as fully rep¬ 
resentative. The Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its sole representative and 
he attended the Conference as such. He returned to India anxious to co-operate 
with the Government in the further work of the Conference. But while the Con¬ 
ference was going on in London, the general election in England brought a large 
Conservative majority into Parliament and a strong Conservative became the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 

“As the result of the election” in the words of Mr. Benthall, who represented 
the Conference the “policy undoubtedly changed. The right wing of the new Gov¬ 
ernment made up its mind to break up the Conference and to fight Congress. 
The Muslims who do not want Central responsibility were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away with provincial autonomy 
with a promise of central reform”. “VVe h.ad made up our minds”, continues Mr. 
Benthall, “before this that a figiit with Congres.s was inevitable ; wo felt and said 
that the sooner it came the hotter. But wo made up our minds that for a crushing 
Bueeeas we should have all possible friends on onr side. The important thing to ua 
seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street represented by such people as Sapru, 
Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get them to fight Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back Congress. We pressed upon Government 
that the one essential earnest of good faith which would satisfy these people was to 
undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central Constitution in one Act. So we 
joined with strange companions. Government saw the argument; and the Conference 
instead of breaking up in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu political India 
against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference, in¬ 
cluding even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was disposed to join 
the standing committee”. 

This needs no comment. The subsequent pronouncements and actions of the Gov¬ 
ernment culminating in the statement of January 4, 1932, have made it clear that 
even before the return home of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government had decided upon 
launching a strong, carefully planned, comprehensive attack on the Congress and 
had coolly concerted their plans for it. In the light of these facts it becomes easy 
to understand why the Viceroy refused to grant an interview to Mahatma Gandhi 
when he so earnestly sought it with a view to remove the differences which had ari¬ 
sen between the Government and the Congress in some provinces and to avert 
resort to civil disobedience. The Government did not give him that opportunity and 
has kept him interned since that time. The attack on the Congress was hurled like 
an avalanche. The most drastic ordinances were promulgated and extended to all 
parts of India. 

It U estimated that nearly 120,000 persons lincluding several thousand women 
and quite a number of children have been arrested and imprisoned during the last 
fifteen months. 

It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Government that its quarrel with the 
Congress is due to the adoption of civil disobedience, by the Congress. I have shown 
above by quoting the letter of Mr. Benthall that the Conservative 'Party and the 
European community of Calcutta decided to fight the Congress, not because it had 
taken up the civil disobedience movement, but because it insisted upon a real trans¬ 
fer of power from British to Indian hands, in other words, upon having the sub¬ 
stance of independence in the management of the country’s affairs. It must be 
remembered that as Bir Samuel Hoare boastfully stated, the initiative this time has 
been with the Government. The Congress offered civil disobedience in defence of the 
rights of the people which were attacked by the Government by means of the ordin¬ 
ances passed under existing laws. It has throughout the campaign been in the 
power of the Government to stop civil disobedience or by abandoning the policy of 
repression. 

57 
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Under the English constitution, the British Parliament exercises sovereign power 
as a legislature, and in theory it has a right to make or unmake any laws whatever 
for Britishers. But as a great English writer (Dicey) has pointed out, “the actual 
exercise of authority by any sovereign whatever, and notably by Parliament is limi¬ 
ted on every side by the possibility of popular resistance”. 

Further on he says . “The external limit to the real power of a sovereign con¬ 
sists in the possibility or certainty that his subjects, or large numbers of them will 
disobey or resist his laws”, and still further : “A sovereign may wish to do many 
things which he either cannot do at tdl or can do only at great risk of serious 
resistance, and it is on many accounts worth observation that the exact point at 
which the extrnal limitation begins to operate, that is, the point at which subjects 
will offer serious or insuperable resistance to the commands of a ruler whom they 

g enerally obey is never fixed with precision”. Another great writer cited by Dicey 
as saief; “if a legislature decided that all blue-cyed babies should be murdered, the 
preservation of blue-cyed babies would be illegal. But legislators must go mad be¬ 
fore they could pass such a law aud subjects be idiotic before they could submit to 
it”. This limitation exists even under the most despotic monarchies. 

It is indisputable therefore that if a h'gislature or a despot should promul¬ 
gate a law which is obviously unjust or oppressive and attacks our elementary 
liberties, the people have the right to disobey such a law and to offer to it 
“serious and insuperable resistance”. This right of disobedience or resistance 
is a most valuable constitutional weapon in the hands of a people, by the 
fear of which they can force legislators or despots to exercise their powers within 
the limits of reason and justice, and by which they can re establish their natural 
rights and liberties when they have been attacked or invaded. The greatest of our 
liberties is the liberty of opinion. It was said by Erskine that “other liberties are 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves 
in due subjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom of truth in 
every age, and the world has been only purged from ignorance with the innocent 
blood 01 those who have enlightened it.” 

Notwithstanding all the assurance of equality of treatment in the days of the 
war, after the war was over England has changed her attitude to(vard8_ India. 
It has never yet agreed that India should exercise the right of self-determination to 
establish which she contributed her lives and treasure. On the contrary, she has 
treated Indians during the last thirteen years as a race whose pace of progress to¬ 
wards self-government must bo determined by the Parliament of England. 

England has gone on preparing a constitution for the fmiire Government of India 
with the help of some Indians of its own selection and liking, It has framed the 
constitution under the claim that it is the right and moral obligation of the British 
Parliament to determine to what extent and with what limitations and safeguards it 
will allow India to administer its own affairs. The While Paper is an ugly revela¬ 
tion of the attitude of British statesmen who dominate the English Parliament to¬ 
day towards India and her problems. It constitutes a deliberate affront to the 
patriotism and intelligence of India. Indeed it proposes to make the position of 
Indians worse than it is to-day. 

It was idle to expect that a constitution born under the influence of the attitude 
which British statesmen entertain towards India could be one which could be 
acceptable to the Indian people. It is not surprising that the White Paper is being 
condemned all over the country. I hope that no self-respecting Indian who has a 
correct sense of his duty towards the motherland will take Part in any further 
confabulations regarding the White Paper unless and until the British Government 
should change its present policy and should make up its mind to treat Indians as 
equal fellowmen who arc as much entitled to complete independence in the manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs as England herself is in regard to her own affairs, 

I appeal to my countrymen to wake up to the reality of the situation. I take 
it that every Indian wants that we should have complete freedom for the manage¬ 
ment of our own affairs. The attainment of this freedom will become easier if we 
will unite and work with one mind and purpose to achieve it, I implore all 
Hindus and Mussalmans, Sikhs, Christians and Parsees and all other countrymen 
to sink all communal diifereuoes and to establish political unity among all sections 
of the people. 

The Unity Conference which was laid at Allahabad has nearly brought about 
communal agreement. I earnestly hope that the Conference will soon resume its 
work and complete it to the satisfaction of all communities. Our national political 
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aims are common to all parties and with the disillusionment which the White 
Paper has brought about, I have every reason why we should not be able to 
establish political unity in the country. If we succeed in doing so, the pressure of 
United India is bound to induce the British Government to revise its attitude to¬ 
wards India and Indians and to invite them to exercise their right of eelf-determi- 
tion and to prepare a constitution which shall give India real independence to 
manage her own afl'airs. 

In the midst of much darkness, I see a clear vision that the clouds which have 
long been hanging over our heads are lifting. Let every son and daughter do bis 
or her duty to expedite the advent of the dawn of the day of freedom and bappinesa. 
Truth is on our side. Justice is with us. God will help us. We are sure to win. 
Vande Mataram. 

TREATMENT OF CONGRESS DELEGATES 

Pandit Malaviya's Statement 

The following are extracts from the statement prepared by Pundit Malaviya dated 
the 9th. April regarding the treatment of delegates to the Calcutta Congress making 
allegations against the police to which reference was made in the Assembly on the Ist. 
April 1933 {see page 1681 and in respect of wbieh the Home Member promised to 
make an enquiry :— 

Over 2,500 delegates started for C.alcutta and were arrested either on route or 
at Calcutta. Of those delegates nearly a thousand were arrested and detained be¬ 
fore they could reach Calcutta. The rest of them. i.e. over 1,500 reached Calcutta 
and notwithstanding the notice issued by the Police Commissioner, were given accom¬ 
modation at various places in the city. 

When the news was received at C.alcutta that 1 hud been arrested on my way, it 
was announced on behalf of the Congress that .Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta would preside 
over the Congress. The time and place for holding the Congress were also announ¬ 
ced nearly twoiUy-four hours in lulvanoc. Over 250 delegates met at the appointed 
place punctmlly as the clock struck three. Mrs. Sen Gupta was there at her post 
and started reading her address. All the seven resolutions adopted by the Subjects 
Committee on the previous evening were read out and passed. Eventually, the police 
made a lathi charge, dispor.sed the hnge crowd which had gathered and arrested the 
delegates. Delegate after delegate as ho stood np to move resolutions was attacked 
with iathis. Care was taken by the Sergeants not to aim at the head, but serious 
injuries were sustniued by the delegates in other parts of the body. One delegate, 
a Vakil from Agra who kept persistently reading a resolution, in spite of a shower 
of blows had his speetacics broken and one of his eyes severely injured. He may 
have to lose the eye. The l.atbi blows were supplemented by kicking. Women de¬ 
legates were not beaten, though some of them who tenaciously stuck to the National 
Flag, were roughly handled in an attempt to snatch the flag from them. 

But there is one episode which happened in Calcutta neforo the session of the 
Congress to which I wish to draw pointed attention. It relates to the behaviour of 
the police on the evening of the 30th. March. 89 delegates from the U. P., after 
having been taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were assaulted in the 
Lai Bazar Thana. Many of the delegates suffered severe contusions on their faces 
and heads for which some arc still under medical treatment. Some of these delegates 
occupy high positions in society and are well known in their districts. The facts of 
the incident as represented by Mr, Jivaran Paliwal of Farrukhab.ad, the leader of 
the group and several other victims, are briefly as follows : 

At 5 p.m. on the 30th. March the police raided a building in Nawab Badruddin 
Street and arrested 89 delegates all of whom were from the U. P , including three 
from Mecrnt. The prisoners were taken to the Kolntola Thana and kept there for 
about half an hour. The behaviour of these deleg.-iles, as of all other delegates ar¬ 
rested at different places, was entirely peaceful. No resistance was offered by any 
body either at the time of arrest or while they were being hustled into the prison 
vans. From Eolutala Thana they were moved to the Lai Bazar Thana at about 7-30 
p. m. The prisoners were ordered to alight one by one, Blows were directed at the 
stomach, chest, face, eyes and head. Delegates who tottered under a blow which fell 
on the right side received another immediately on their left. When a prisoner, who 
had been cuffed in the stomach placed his hands there, a shower of fists fell on his 
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unprotected head and face. Anyone who lowered his head got a violent punch on 
his chin. Those who fell down under the assault were kicked with heavy 
boots. Several delegates were unconscious or semi-conscious for a long time after the 
assault was over. Over a dozen delegates bled cither from a torn lip, an injured eye, 
broken t. eth, or a broken head. 

Some who happened to come out of their vans in groups got of lightly as com¬ 
pared to those who came out in singles. The medical attendant of the Thana admi¬ 
nistered first aid, while sergeants kept jeering and joking at the plight of their vic¬ 
tims. Tincture of Iodine was applied to the wounds. Some who were sonseless or 
suffered from severe pain, particularly from blows received on the stomach and ribs, 
were attended to by their fellow-delegates who fanned them with hand-kerchiefs 
and gave them water to drink. Maiilvi Abdul Latif of Lucknow, who had .fainted 
from his injuries in the ribs and was in a serious condition, had to be treated with 
fomentation, and was eventu.ally sent to the Police hospital at night. Pandit Shiva 
Datta Pande of Lucknow, whoso condition caused grave anxiety, was also sent to the 
Police hospital for the treattnent of injuries in the stomach. Others with similar 
injuries spent the night in ih.c Thana in agony. Next day, i. e. on the Hist. March, 
they wore all r(aaoved to the Presidency .Tail where the injured had to be specially 
attended to. Some had to be immediately admitted to the Jail Hospital, The blood 
on the face of several of them was washed and their blood-stained clothes changed in 
jail. Pandit Kapil Dev Pande of Gorakhpur, Pandit Jay Dev Shastri of Farrukhabad 
and Pandit Shiva Prasad Shukla of Bahraich still carry prominent marks of injuries 
to their eyes and nose. Pandit Om Prakash Tiwari of Agra and Pandit Satya 
Narayan^ Datt of Etwah display torn lower lips. Thakur Kamal Singh of Agra and 
Mr. Devi Das of Jhansi bear marks of severe injuries on the nose, whilst a number 
of delegates still continue to suffer acute pain in the stomach and ribs. Three dele¬ 
gates Maulvi Abdul Latif, Pandit Shiva Daita of Lucknow and Pandit Shiva Prasad 
Bhukla of Bahraich were kept in the jail hospital throughout their detention, and the 
former two were unable to seat up or move by themselves even when they were 
released on the 6th. April. Sjt. Virendra Kumar Sadh of Farrukhabad, who has been 
badly injured iu the ribs has had to be detained in Calcutta for treatment. 

Since writing the above other inoidents of a similar nature that took place at 
Kalighat and in the Bbowanipore Thana hove come to my notice. The prisoners who 
were assaulted iu this thana and on their way to it were released only on the 4th. 
i. e., the day I left Calcutta. Romo of them have since seen me in Benares and re¬ 
lated details of assaults on delegates who had iwen arrested at Kalighat on the iJOth. 
March and Ist April. The fae.fs are briefly as follows :— 

On the 30th March, about 180 delegates wore arrested at Kalighat. They were 
marched to the Bhowanipur Police Station on foot under police escort. Several dele¬ 
gates were assaulted while being put under arrest as also afterwards. Mr. Fakir 
Ohand bears marks of violent blows on the head, left atra and other parts of the 
body. His condition having become grave he was sent at midnight iu a rikshaw to the 
Police Hospital. Similarly Sjt. Ram Saroop and Maujilal of (Jnao were beaten 
for raising sogans. Both these delegates bad to bo sent to the Police Hospital at 
night. Sjt. Naorang Singh of Gonda was given a blow with the stick on bis face. 
Two of hfs teeth were broken, and the upper lip badly injured. Sjt. Sukhdeo 
Prasad of Gorakhpur was struck several blows causing profuse bleeding. He too 
was treated later on in the Police Hospital. Sjt. Rampalak Singh and Sjt. Sampuran 
Tiwari of Basti got violent blows on their beads, causing bleeding wounds. Sjt. 
Mata Prasad of Gonda was hit on his private parts. He is still suffering from the 
injuries and finds urination extremely painful. 

The other incident relates to the arrest of 21 delegates of XT. P. who occupy 
leading positions in the Congress. This batch was arrested on the Ist April at 
Kalighat at about 11 a.m. They were taken to the Bbowanipore Thana iu a bus. 
At the Thana they were given chairs and benches to .fit on. While the names and 
other particulars were being taken down a sergeant suddenly pulled Thakur Munshi 
Singh of Hacdol by the car and shouting “You cried ‘down with the British 
Government’, oh” ?, punched him several times heavily on the temples. The sergeant 
was interrupted in his attack on Thakur Munshi Bingh by a telephone call. ’ But ho 
returned from the telephone and began to belabour his victim again. When Mr. 
Rustom Satin, a delegate frora .Jhansi tried to remonstrate on behalf of his com¬ 
panion, the sergeant struck a heavy blow with his stick on his head causing big 
swelling. The sergeant retired eventually only on the arrival of a Magistrate who 
had been summoned in view of the important arrests of these men. Later Mr. A 
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G. Kher, a leading Congressman and Vakil of Jhansi, who was one of the 21 
delegates, refused to supply any more particulars as regards the names and addresses 
of his group unless the incident of the attack on Thakur Munshi Singh and Mr. 
Rustom was duly noted by the police. Eventually their demand was complied with 
and the fact of the assault recorded in the police diary. 

The beating during the actual Cougress session might have been eahected. But 
one could hardly believe that prisoners in custody would be treated in the manner 
described above. I make a present of these facts to those who are in power. 

Interpellations in Commous—22nil. May 1933 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Thomas Williams asked if the Government 
of Bengal had yet reported to the Government of India on the representations by 
members of the Legislative Assembly alleging ill-treatment by the police of Con¬ 
gressmen arrested in connection with the recent Congress session. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that the Government of India had just received a 
detailed report and the views of the Government of Bengal which showed that the 
allegations were false. Sir Samuel Hoare added that the Government of Bengal 
were issuing a communique on the subject shortly. 

Mr. Williams asked when the report would be available to the public. 

Sir Samuel Hoare asked for notice and said that he certainly was prepared to 
make a full statement and he did not see any reason at the moment why the report 
should not be made available. 

Mr. Morgan Jones asked if Sir Samuel Hoare was aware that Pandit Malaviya 
had given detailed information on the matter, including the names of persons attac¬ 
ked, and asked whether in view of this Sir Samuel Hoare did not consider a public 
inquiry desirable. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied :—T am very sorry to see that so prominent an Indian 
public man as Pundit Malaviya bas given his name to these very vicious and false 
charges. Sir Samuel Hoare added that Mr. Morgan .Tones would see when the 
Government of Bengal made their statement that iho charges from start to finish 
were false. 

Sir Bertram Fallc (Conservative) asked if any one was being proceeded against 
lor false statements. 

Mr. Williams asked if Pandit Malaviya was not generally recognised as a person 
who told truth. r. j h 

• Samuel Hoare replied that it was all the more regrettable that on two occa¬ 
sions Pandit Malaviya had lent his name to totally false and unsupported charges. 

Pundit Malaviya’* Challenge 

In reply to the above Pandit Malaviya sent on the next day, the 23rd. May, the 
cablegram to Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Thomas 
Williams of the House of Commons, London :—• 

‘With reference to questions in the House of Commons, if Government institute a 
public enquiry regarding the charges of ill-ireatmcut of the Congress delegates in 
Calcutta, will have evidence led to substantiate them. If inquiry not held, would 
welcome prosecution. Regarding Benares women’s case my printed eriiicisni of Ma¬ 
gistrate s judgment sent to you and other friends in November last remained un¬ 
answered by Government. It fully established the truth of the case.—Malaviya’. 

Interpellations in Commous—29tb. May 1933 

Replying to Mr. Tom Williams in the Commons to-day, Sir B. Hoare said that 
the statement by the Bengal Government endorsed by the Government of India 
as regards the allegations of ill-treatment by the Police would be issued iu India this 
evening, and a copy would be comraunicated to the House. 

Mr. Tom Williams, in view of last week’s statement about the untruthful allega¬ 
tions, requested an inquiry into the allegations and the prosecution of the utterers 
of untruths. 

Sir b. Hoare said : “We have had a full inquiry. People who have made the 
charges are entitled if they wish to take the charges into the courts”. 

Mr. Tom Williams suggested that as evidence seemed to show the statements 
were wholly untrue, it was the duty of the Government of India to prosecute Pan¬ 
dit Malaviya and others. 
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Sir S. Hoare: “It is quite unncoessary to take such steps. I am satisfied as 
also the Government of India that there is no ground for these charges”. 

Govt. Communique on Malaviya Statement 

The following Press Communique was issued by theQovernment of India from Simla 

on the 29th. May :— 

The statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dated April 9th, relating 
to certain incidents in connection with the recent attempt to hold a session of the 
Congress in Calcutta, was brought to the notice of the Government of India by cer¬ 
tain members of the Legislative Assemldy, who drew particular attention to the serious 
allegations contained in it regarding assaulta by the police on members of the Con¬ 
gress after they had been taken into custody. At the request of the Government of 
India, the Government of Pengal have had an enquiry made into those allegations 
by the Commissioner of Police. The following are the views of the Government of 
Bengal on the various allegations after considering the report of the Commissioner 
of Police and other information at their diaposal. 

Ths statement of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dealt with four separate incidents. 

As regards the first incident during the actual attempt to held the session, it is 
alleged, the delegates were severely assaulted by police sergauts. The statement says : 
“Delegate after delegate, as he stood up to move the resolutions, was violently 
attacked by sergents, wielding lathis, with all their might. Lathi blows were supple¬ 
mented by kicking”. The Government of Bengal draw special attention to the fact 
that the session was held in the open space adjoining one of the most frequented 
road crossings in Calcutta. Whatever action was taken by the police was taken in 
full view of the public on an occasion in which all sections of the Press were inter¬ 
ested, Several individuals connected with the more extreme sections of the Press in 
Calcutta were known to have lieen present, and to have taken part in the session. 
Yet an examination of the leading local newspapers shows that, while the general 
references to lathi charges were made in most of the reports of the inoidonts which 
occurred at the meeting, uo mention was made in a Calcutta newspaper, so far as 
the Government of Bengal are aware, of any of the incidents referred to in the 
statement issued by the Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

One paper, “The Liberty”, which had made special enquiries stated on 3nd April 
that on enciuiry it was aaccrta’ticd that about a dozen persons who received in¬ 
juries as a result of lathi charges were attended to at the Medical College Hospital, 
wherefrom tfiey were dressed and discharged. It was not till several days later—and 
this not in Calcutta, but in Benares and through a person who was not himself 
present at the meeting—that these particular allegations regarding the conduct of the 
police were made. 

Another allegation is that although th(i Calcutta Corporation had an ambulance 
present at the spot where the meeting was held, it was not used, and had to go 
away empty. In view of these facts, the Governraeut of Bengal consider that no 
reliance can be placed on the statement made by Pandit Madan Mohaii Malaviya as 
regards this incident. 

Lal Bazar Thana Incident 

The second item in the statement alleges that 89 delegates from the United 
Provinces, after being taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were 
severely assaulted by European or Anglo-Indian sergeants in Lal Bazaar Thaiia, the 
assault being “wanton, brutal and evidently premeditated”. It is alleged that when 
the prisoners arrived in vans, about thiriy sergeants rushed up from different 
directions, and lined up in two rows facing each other, between the exit of the 
vans and the gate of the lock-up, and that as the prisoners alighted one by one, 
each was set upon by the sergeants and belaboured with sticks and fists. 

The detailed report submitted by the Coiiiinissioner of Police, shows that at 5 
p.m. on doth March, a party of police went to No. 1, Nawab Badruddin Street and 
there affected the arrest of 89 delegates. On the arrival of the police, several dele¬ 
gates attempted to escape. Others went to tlio open window overlooking the street 
and shouted Congress slogans, with the result that a crowd collected and began to 
assume a truculent attitude. Some force was used in clearing the delegates from 
the window. Later, when the arrested delegates were ordered to enter the prison 
vans, which were overcrowded, they started satyagraha by sitting down on the 
road. As it was not possible to allow this on a public thoroughfare, a certain 
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amount of force had to be used to get these men into the vans. On arrival at Lai 
Bazaar at about 7 p.m., when it Svas dark, the vans, in accordance with the usual 
procedure, were backed into the lock-up gate. No sergeants other than those of the 
escort were present at the time. The first few delegates missed the steps in conse¬ 
quence of darkness and fell on the ground. On an arolight being lighted, the re¬ 
maining prisoners descended from the prison vans by the steps. 

All the prisoners were examined by the lock-up doctor and such injuries as they 
were suffering from were noted in the loek-up registers. Two of the men who fell 
from the prison van, viz., Pandit Sheo Dutt Pandey and Maulana Abdul Latif, com¬ 
plained of internal pain. The doctor recommended that they should be sent to the 
police hospital for the night, and this was done. Twelve other prisoners had minor 
mjuries, for which they were treated. The doctor also examined all the other pri¬ 
soners on their arrival and recorded the.ir injuries in the register. Though he en¬ 
quired how they had sustained these injuries they made no statement. The Inspector- 
General in charge of the lock-up, found two men who fell from the prison van being 
attended to by the doctor and no complaints were made to him by them nor by the 
other prisoners. When the Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, visited the lock-up 
the next moruing, no prisoner made .any complaint to him. He visited the two men 
who had been admitted into the hospital and questioned them as to how they came 
by their injuries. But neither of them complained that they had been beaten by the 
police officers. The injuries caused to the two prisoners named were accounted for 
by their fall from the van. The injuries found on the other twelve prisoners would 
be the natural result of the force that had to he used in effoeting the arrest of these 
men and getting them into the vans. The Government of Bengal are convinced that 
the allegations made in Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyn’s statement that when the 
prisoners arrived the sergeants lined up in two rows and made the prisoners run 
the gauntlet, are untrue and maliciously false. 

Arrest of Df.legates at Kaughat 

The thiid allegation is that when 110 delegates were arrested at Kalighat, a num¬ 
ber of them were wantonly asaulted, nearly 40 persona receiving injuries caused 
mainly by one sergeant. The Deputy Commissioner, Southern Suburbs, reported 
that at about 9 p. M. on the 30th. March, a contingent of police officers and men, 
about twenty-four iu number, headed by the Assistant Commissioner, South Suburbs, 
raided four places one after another, where a number of delegates from different pro¬ 
vinces had taken shelter. The delegates, hearing of the arrival of the police, left tneir 
rooms and collected on the different terrtices, after closing the terrace doors. When 
the police wanted to go to the terrace, they found the doors closed, and in spite of 
of repeated calls, the cloors were not opened. Accordingly they had to be forced open. 
The delegates raised revolutionary and Congress slogans, and would not yield to any 
order or direction. Accordingly force was used as it was necessary to bring them 
under control. Prison vans were requisitioned from the headquarters, to take them 
to the police station, but as they continued to shout revolutionary slogans, such as, 
“Long Live Eevolution”, and “Down with the British Government” which attracted 
a big crowd in the locality and as there was some delay in getting the vans, it 
was considered advisable to send them on foot to the police station in batches under 
escort avoid any demonstration by the crowd. They continued to be unruly 
all the way to the police station. On their arrival at the police station when their 
names and addresses were being taken down, it was found that eleven of them had 
injuries which were duly noted in the register. These included one Fakir Chand 
who was suftcring from dislocation of the left shoulder and one Tej Bahadur Singh 
who had dislocation of two teeth. The rest had superficial injuries. Apart from 
these eleven, no other prisoner made any complaint of injury. They were kept at 
the police station during the night and were removed to the jail the next morning. 
No complaint of assault was made to any of superior police officers who made 
frequent visits to the police station on the night of March 30th and the morning 
of the 3l8t. 

The Government of Bengal observe that this report shows that only eleven persons 
out of the 206 peiBOoa arrested were injured, and that no complaints were made to 
the superior police officers. Iu view of the circumstances in which the arrests were 
made, the number of injuries cannot be said to be excessive. The Government of 
Bengal accept the report of the Commissioner of Police as correct. 

The fourth allegation refers to the arrest of twenty-one delegates from the United 
Provinces at Kalighat on the morning of Ist April. These were taken on arrest to 
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Bhowanipore Thana. It is alleged that while their names and other particulars were 
being taken down at the Thana, a sergeant who was said to have been responsible 
for the assault on the prisoners referred to in the allegation, brutally attacked two 
of them. The Gommissioncr of Police reports that on the morning of the Ist. April, 
the police arrested 21 tJ. P. delegates. While they were being put under arrest they 
were extremely violent, and would not board the lorry, and created a scene in the 
locality by shouting continuously objectionable and revolutionary slogans. At that 
time some force was used to make them board the lorry and at the police station, 
Wr of them complained of assault against the sergeant, but they had no injury on 
their persons and declined to go to the hospital to be examined. 

Though the complaint was duly recorded in the station-diary, the Government 
of Bengal point out, however, that as the persons who made the complaint had no 
marks on them, and refused to be examined by any doctor, it is not surprising, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances in which they were arrested, that no further notice was 
taken of the complaint. The Government of Bengal pointed out that the allegation 
that the arrival of a magistrate tiaused the sergeant to cease this assault, is shown 
to be false by the fact that no magistrate visited the police station. 

The Government of Bengal have dealt with these allegations on the basis of a 
careful examination of the report submitted by the Goraraissioner of Police and their 
own acquaintance with what appeared in the newspapers and reports received by 
them at the time of the sessions. Apart from the fact that none of these serious alle¬ 
gations appeared in the Press, shortly after the events were alleged to have occurred, 
Uie Government of Bengal draw attention to the fact that the Legislative Council of 
Bengal was iu session till the evening of 4th. April, and thus the members of the 
Council would have had full opportunity of drawing the attention of the Government 
to them by means of questions or by moving the adjournment of the House. The 
absence of any attempt to refer to the alleged incidents in the Council is, in their 
opinion, almost conclusive proof that no such occurrences took plane. 

The Government cf Bengal consider the statement as a whole to be false, a state¬ 
ment issued to discredit the work of the Calcutta Police, to whose efforts was mainly 
due the complete failure of th(3 attempt to hold the session of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Government of India, after considering the report of the Government of 
Bengal, fully endorse the latter’s conclnsions. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Second Challenge to Govt. 

In reply to the above. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya issued the following stalc- 
raent to the press, dated the :23rd. June 1933 

Sir Samuel Hoare stated io the House of Commons ou May 22 that the allega¬ 
tions made by me regarding the assaults ovi Oongressmen who went to attend the 
Congress were false and vicious. I cabled him then that if he would order a public 
enquiry, I would have evidence led to substantiate the charges and if no enquiry was 
held, I would welcome a prosecution for having published the statement f did. Sic 
Samuel Hoare has not adopted either of the courses. Yet, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, he has reiterated that the Indian Government and the Ben¬ 
gal Government considered that the accusations against the Calcutta police were 
false and he completely agreed with those conclusions. 

During the last two days 1 met 14 gentlemen who bad gone to Calcutta to attend 
the Congress. They came on my invitation. I examined every one regardiitg the 
Calcutta incidents. Their full statements have been recorded and released for pub¬ 
lication with this. It will be seen that they have unanimously supported the state¬ 
ment issued by me on April 9 and give the lie to the explanations put forward in the 
Government communique for the injuries they suffered. I myself have seen the marks 
of injuries which some of these persons still bear on their persons. It lis obvious that 
the aecusations I put forward in ray statement and the explanations given by the Go¬ 
vernment in the communique cannot both bo true. One of the two must be false, I 
offered and offer again to prove my statements as true. I once more invite Sir Samuel 
Hoare to submit the two statements to the test of an impartial public enquiry. 



THE BIHAR UNITED PARTY CONFERENCE 


OPENINa DAY-PAWA, 19th. JANUARY 1933 

The conference to inaugurate the Bihar United Party, waa held at Patna on the 
19th. January 1933 in a big but otherwise unpretentious Shamiana on the grounds 
of the Srimati Badhika Sinha Institute, and, as reported by the ‘Leader’ of 
Allahabad proved far from a tame affair. And considering that invitations had been 
issued liberally, and besides the landlords and kisans, an appreciable number of men 
subscribing to the Congress programme, were present, the proceedings could not 
but reflect the thoughts and feelings prevailing in the country. And it must be 
admitted that, amidst interruptions at a certain stage, on the whole the organisers 
of the party and specially the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga who was in the chair 
kept a cool head aud tried to accommodate others as far as possible. 

It fell to the lot of Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha who moved the resolution on the 
creed of the party to face the music. ‘Swadeshi’ was the first cry that emanated 
from a section of the audience, but Rai Bahadur Amarnath Chatterjee quietly moved 
and Mr. Sinha moat willingly accepted the amendment that encouragement of the 
manufacture of Swadeshi goods and their use would bo part of the creed of the 

party. Bobu Nageahwar Prasad Sinha, pleader, Daltonganj, next rose to say that the 

party could not be a united political party unless Congress men joined it and kisans 
would have no confidence in it unless the party adopted a resolution on the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners aud made the best efforts in this 

behalf. One gentleman demanded that this should be the first resolution of the 

conference, and another that the formation of the party be postponed till the release 
of Congress leaders in this province. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha replied that they 
did not desire that Mahatma Gandhi should remain in jail for a minute longer and 
a separate resolution could be moved on the subject but he failed to see why the 
party should not be formed till Congress leaders had been released. The resolution 
on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders was adopted. 

After the first cry of ‘Hindi, Hindi’, soon after the first speaker commenced hU 
speech, the proceedings throughout were conducted in Hindustani except the address 
of the president, the gist of which was explained in Hindi. 

A meeting of the representatives of every district chosen from among those who 
attended the conference, was to frame the constitution of the party. 

Among those present were : the Eaja Bahadur of Banaili, the Raja Bahadur of 
Amawan, Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh, the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, 
Baja P. 0. Lai Chaudhry, the Mabarajkumar of Dumraon, the Maharajkumar of 
Chota Nagpur, Raja Radhika Raman Prasad Sinha of Surajpura, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha, Sir Sultan Ahmad, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, Sir 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Rai Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, Rai Bahadur Shyam 
Nandan Sahay, Rai Bahadur Lekh Narayan Sinha, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Rai 
Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh, Babu Anant Prasad. Bai Bahadur Radha Krishna 
Jalan, Rai Bahadur Amarnath Chatterjee, Maulvi Mubarak Ali, Maulvi Abbas Ali, 
Mr. M. Yunus, Bai Bahadur Lakshmi Prasad Sinha, Babu Gupteswar Prasad Sinha, 
M.L.A., Babu Adit Prasad Sinha, Babu Srikrishna Prasad,* Maulvi Muhammad 
Hafeez, M.L.C., Babu Earaeshwar Prasad Sinha 'MX.c., Babu Badha Mohan Singh 
M.L.C., Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Ray, Babu Radha Kant Saran, Pandit Balgobind 
Malaviya, Babu Kamaleshwari Sahay, Mr. Ali'Hasan, Bar-at-law, Mr. Naqui Imam, 
Pandit Braj Behari Ohaube, Mr. Chandtabansi Sahay, Maulvi Sayeedul Haque, 
Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim of Terhi Ghat, Maulvi Khalilur Rahman, Rai Bahadur 
Krishnadev Narayan Mahtha. Babu Bhagwati Sinha, Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha, Babu 
Hara Krishna Chaudhry, Babu Sri Narayan Mahta, M. L. c., Baba Maheswar 
Prased Narayan Sinha, Rai Bahadur Bansidhar Dhandbania and Babu Mathura 
Nath Sinha. 

The Raja Bahadur of Banaili formally proposed the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga 
to the chair. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that he had geat pleasure in seconding the mo¬ 
tion. (Cries of “Hindi, Hindi’.) Thoreupon the Rai Bahadur speaking in Hindus- 
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taiii Said that times had changed and as formerly the darshan of Rajas purified 
them, now did that of kisans. They must make sacrifices to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the masses. The only dilTerence between them and the Congress was on the 
question of civil disobedience. The Maharajadhinija was ^yonng and promising. In 
Tirhut people trembled for fear of Pandits but the Mabarajadhiraja had crossed the 
seas tvvioe and was preparing to do so a third lime (laughter). Similarly he hoped 
in this fight with the bureaucracy he would remain undaunted. (Cheers). 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali supported the motion. 

Presidential Address 

Maha''ajadlnraja Sir Kameahwar Singh, after thanking the icon ference, referred to 
the ‘profound sense of grief and irreparable los.s felt by the organising committee 
due to the sudden demise of one of their most respeeted and beloved colleagues. 
But the spirit with which the late Sir Ali Imam hud enthused them at Ranchi 
still endured and spurred them on towards the ftillilment of the whole object ho had 
in view. His great speech at Ranchi was the last will and testament about the 
future of the public life of the province of which he was one of the makers. On 
those of us who mourned his loss had undoubtedly fallen the re.sponsibility of carry¬ 
ing out its wishes and completing the unfinished work for the cause for which he 
lived and died. 

Proceeding, the President said ; Wo have met this morning to formally inaugurate 
the party which we propose to call the Bihar United Parig in pursuance of a 
resolution, passed at Ranchi on Sept. 4, Itldd. Many of ns present here were 
parties to it and they will be merely translating their own wishes into action. 
Others, who have very kindly conic here in res[)onse to my invitation, T believe, 
also agree with the object with which this party is going lo bo established,’ 

Referring to the criticisms to which their proposal to form the party had linen 
subjected, the President said : One of the main eritici.sms b.as been that its forma¬ 
tion is premature, that we should wait and see what form the Oovernment of India 
Bill may take, before wc start our career. My reply lo this argument is lhat we 
have to face probably in the iic.vt twelve months of fateful selection which will 
have an immense elfect for good or evil on the destinies of our province. That 
election will determine to whom will be allotted the task of initiating the first 
autonomous Government of the province and starting it on the road of progress. 
With this prospect can we rest content that there should be only one party in the 
field whoso programme has hithetto heen purely negative ? Whether that party 
will or will not take part in tho working of the now constiintion, I cannot even 
now prophesy; but I hold slrotigly that ncgalion is not slatcsman.ship. And our 
province will bo gravely endangered utdess the Reforms find it prepared with a 
united party to replace the present Government and if the province is left to tho 
haphazard result of an eleefion of individuals with no common interest and no 
link of common policy. Statesmanship and sidf-intcrcst alike demand that the Re¬ 
forms should not find us unprepared, a.s we must bo if we postpone action any 
longer. 

‘A second line of criticism is ,at oiir presumption in calling ourselves tho Bihar 
United Party, and it is said that the condition of di.scnrdant elements will be of 
short duration. Gentlemen, iinion is strength, and we must have a strong party to 
take over the reins of Government and guide it on the path of prosperity not a 
collection of groups, each playing for its uwii hand, and only combining by 
accident but a party already in being, with a common purpose and policy and 
commanding general confidence. Wc intend to rise above castes and creeds and 
sectional interests which have split Bihar in the pa.st into so many warring camps, 
and to unite with the common pnrpo.so of making the new constitution a success, 
and of showing the world that the Indians of Bihar can administer their province 
successfully and lead it on lo progressive betterment. 

‘To those who are prepared to cavil at the Bihar United Party I would point 
to the success already obtained. The first obstacle to union was tho differences 
existing between landlords and tenants under the tenancy law. That obstacle has 
been surmounted. The committee appointed at Ranchi has done its work and a 
Bill is to be introduced in tho current session of the Ununcil which goes far to put 
on a satisfactory footing the relations between the two main partners in agriculture. 
I claim that a good starl! has been made to justify our name, and that wa may 
forward confidently to the future for progressive increase in the establishment of 
goodwill among the communities of our province. But,that will be just the begin- 
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ning of the programme which this party will endeavour to carry out to promote the 
social and economic betterment of the country in general and the province in 
particular. 

‘Further, it will be our earnest endeavour to get into this party all people who 
although they stand for peace, progress and stability of the country, yet for one 
reason or ihe other could neither identify themselves with cither the present day 
Government. I would go further, and say that we hope to get in this patty persons 
who had so long idenlified their interest with those of the Government or of the 
Congress, but who now realise that ours is the best policy to follow in the changed 
condition of things. These considerations and hopes, gentlemen, encouraged me to 
pursue the idi'a of the formation of the t)nrty which we have met to-day to 
inaugurate. Wo wish to call this party Bihar United Party advisably because we 
seek to unite on this plarform people who hitherto belonged to different camps 
and include in our working committee due representation of all. From such an 
unity we seek to derive strength for serving our motherland. 

‘1 wish to emphasise this point bceaiisc of the misgivings that are generally felt 
with respect to this party. Much of these misgivings, if I have been able to read 
the public miud coirectly, .arise from two great mis-conceptions, vir... (i) that the 
Government of to-day will utilise ibis party in ruling this province, although to all 
appearances it will bn iion-exislent, and (ii) that the landlords will dominate the 
future legislature to the detriment of other classes. To these charges 1 have got 
Only one submission to make and that is that in the future constitution the power 
is going to pa.ss out of the hands of the burcaucrac'y to the hands of the people. 
It does not require ranch intclligeucc to understand that tlie security for a peaceful 
administration in future will lie not in the hands of the officialdom as jt is consti¬ 
tuted at present, but in keeping the people of Bihar happy and contented. Even 
if it may bo granted that so long the landlords were looking to the bureaucracy 
for the preservation of their rights and interests it goes without saying that the 
lime is fast approaching when they must identify their interests with those of the 
peasantry of this land for their own preservation. In the now order of things 
the landed proprietors will not be able to keep their position as leaders if the 
people are alionati d from them and it is with the intention of standing shoulder to 
to shoulder with them (hit we have obtained the creed of the party in the manner 
in which we have dune. But the sceptic would say that the ‘proof of the pudding 
is in the eating’! Binee wo arc lo-diiy merely inaugurating Ihe party, I would simply 
say “w'ait and see’’. Our action will no doubt be judged by the bar of public opi¬ 
nion erc-long: and with heart within and God over head, 1 am confident that the 
popular verdict will bo in our favour.’ 

Conlinuieg the prcsidimt said that Ihe organising committee formed at Ranchi 
to do the ‘spade-work’ had under the able secretaryship of the Raja Sahib of Surajpura 
succeeded in discharging its cluiies well. The R.aja Sahib visited one district after 
another and met all classes of people to remove the misunderstandings that had 
unfortunately arisen in respect to this party and to gather support for it. The orga- 
iiisiiig committee had adopted report of the sub-committees. 

The labours of the censiitution sub committee were embodied in the proposed 
creed of the Bihar flnited Party. A very large number of men did not desire any¬ 
thing more than the immediate establishment of Dominion Status for India, or to 
call it by another iiomcnclalnro 'substance of Independence’. Clause (b) of the 
objects of the }!arty l.aid down that the condition precedent to the patty working 
the nest instalment oi reforms was that we must have by the same statute complete 
provincial autonomy and resiionsibilily at Ihe centre with such safeguards as were in 
the interest of Indi.a. None except a very small group of ultra-extremists could 
have any objection to work the coDStilnlioii niidcr Ihcse conditions. 

The Buccc.ss of the party will undoubtedly depend mainly on its ability to bring 
about a solution of difi'crcnccs between (he landlords and tenants and I suppose 
that this is going to be one of its chief planks, said Ihe president. ‘As you all 
perhaps know that in the argument between the handlords and the tenants on the 
the tenancy question, the landlords have shown leadincsa to concede to a consider¬ 
able extent in order to achieve their object of establishing relations of cordiality, 
arnity and goodwill with Ihimi, I only hope that the tenants will appreciate the 
spirit in which the agreement was arrived at. I strongly feel that it is really the 
spirit that matters. 'Trust begets trust. If the tenants accept, this gesture of good¬ 
will on the part of the landlords with the same cordiality with which it has been 
made and create au atmosphere in which the landlords will fed their interest safe 
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in the hands of the tenants and vice versa, it will surely usher an era into beinp; 
which will be one of peace and prosperity to the country. To my mind landed 

interest is one, and in that interest is wrapped up the fate of both the landlords 

and the tenants, If these two classes of people continue to fight and remain in 
separate camps, they must bid goodbye to any hope of agricultural improvements. 
It is only by the combination of the two sections of the landed interest that this 
agricultural country of ours can hope to emerge successfully from the present day 

economic crisis. I trust that the efforts of all members of our party may evolve a 

common plan by which they can successfully solve the problems, such as agricul¬ 
tural inoebtedness, better product from their land, market for their produce, which 
alone can contribute towards their social and economic uplift.' 

The Finance sub-committee had put forward a tentative scheme for raising the 
party’s fund, which has been approved by the organising committee. It is im¬ 
possible to run a political party without adequate funds and the sole criterion of 
the formula for the same had been the capacity of individual members to pay. It 
was, however, open to the party to evolve any alternative scheme which may serve the 
purpose, if this financial schema did not meet with its approval. 

Concluding, the Maharajadhiraja said ; Do not refuse to cooperate with us 
from the very beginning on account of one imaginary suspicion or another. We 
are ansious to make our organisation a truly representative body of all classes and 
communities and if the people of all classes and communities join it, they will see 
that none of them baa been ignored. 

Reaolutio nt 

Mr. Syed Easan Imam then moved: 

“This Conference resolves that a party bo organisod—callcd the Behar United 
Party—for securing by constitutional means and methods reforms leading to full 
Dominion Status for India, and further resolves that the persons present at this 
meeting do constitute themselves foundation members of the Behar United Party.” 

Mr. Hasan Imam referred to the suspicions of some people against the party 
aad said that it was a partnership to work unitedly for the good of the country 
and if a partner proved dishonest, they had the right to break the partnership. As 
Rai Bahadut Dwarka Nath had said, the land-lords were offering them the hand of 
fellowship to work on a common platfrom and it was not 'expedient to reject the 
offer outright. The poor had the strength of their vote and could assert themselves 
against the Rajas and Maharajas. 

Sir Ganesh Dull Singh seconded the resolution which was also supported by Mr. 
Abid Hussain. 

Party’s Creed 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha next moved ;— 

This Conference resolves that the creed of the Behar United Party be as 
follows ;— 

That the party be designed as the Behar United Party. 

That the objects of the party be;— 

(a) to secure, as speedily as possible, by constitutional means and methods estab- 
blishment within the Empire of Dominion Status in India; 

(b) to work the next instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial auto- 
Bomy in the sense of having in the provinces a system of Government with a ministry 
responsible to the legislature and also responsibility in the central legislature subject 
to safeguards in the interest of India bo conferred by the same statute: 

(c) to promote a spirit of co-operation and good-will amongst all sections, clas¬ 
ses and communities in the province and to bring together all the political groups 
working on lines consistent with the creed of the party to help in the establishment 
of stable administration ; 

(d) to find a solution of difference betcen the landlords and tenants in the pro¬ 
vince which will be both fair and equitable ; 

(e) promote the economic, educational and social uplift of the masses ; 

(f) to defend the interest of the masses against the introduction of fiscal mea¬ 
sures of policy likely to be detriment.!,! to them ; 

(g) to keep a constant and vigilant watch over the acts of the executive and 
the judiciary in this province and to scrutinise them in public interest. 
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The resolution was formally seconded by Sir Sultan Ahmad and supported by 
Mr. Athar Hussain. The amendment relating to Swadeshi which was accepted by 
the mover has already been referred to above. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Eelease 

Eeplying to Babu Nageshioar Prasad who had urged that the Kisans could have 
any confidence in the party only if a resolution was passed and efforts were made 
for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Saehchidananda 
Sinha said that they did not deny the great sacrifices undergone by Congress men. 

He had himself been a Congress man all life and differed from the Congress only 
in so far as the question of method was concerned. He wished Mahatma Gandhi 
might be released that moment. But it was proper that a separate resolution be 
moved on the subject. 

At a later stage of the conference Mr. Sinha moved the following resolution 
which was unanimously carried With a view to allay unrest and to make the 
working of the reforms possible in a calm atmosphere, this conference appeals to the 
Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders”. 

Mr. Q. C. Sondhi said that the consultation about the party took place in 
Government House and residences of collectors and commissioners and not in the 
cells of jails. He urged that the formation of the party be postponed till Congress 
leaders of the province came out of jails whose opinion about the party the Kisana 
might find out. 

Kaja P. O. Lai Choudhry said that 80 far as he knew the allegations of Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi were baseless. 

The Raja of Surajpura pointed out that Babu Eajendra Parsad had said in a 
statement to the press that the province needed a party like the one they were for¬ 
ming provided it did not came in conflict with the Congress on the one hand and 
hobnob with the Government on the other. 

The resolution embodying the creed of the party was carried as amended, 

Babu Eajeshwar Prasad Sharraa wanted some information ; ■ . asked what the 
words “as possible” meant. 

Mr, Sinha .—mean one or two years, 

Maulvi Mubarak Alt.—May I know, Sir, when the resolution has been passed 
now such questions are relevant ? 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga.—Mo wants some information and I have 
allowed him to seek it. 

Babu Eajeshar Prasad Sharma further asked what the words “Constitutional 
means” meant. 

Mr. S. S'in/ia.—Methods which should not take you to jail (laughter). 

Mr, Sharraa said that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakurhad received the 
plain reply from British statesmen that they could not get what they wanted. (Cries 
of “no, no”.) Mr. Sharma further enquired whether they would work the next 
reforms if the condition of provincial autonomy and central responsibility as embodied 
in the creed was not fulfilled and got a reply in the negative. 

Working Committee 

The following resolution moved by the Baja of Amaican and seconded and sup¬ 
ported by Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq and Mr. Myricle, was unanimously adopted:— 
“This conference resolves that the present Organising Committee be converted into a 
Working Committee with powers to add thirty members for the purpose of framing 
the constitution of the party, preparing its rules and regulations and defining the 
quota of representation of all classes on the executive body of the party, which will 
be placed for adoption at the first general meeting of the foundation members of the 
party to be convened next month.” 

Kaja P. C. Lall Choudhry proposed a vote of thanks to the chair after which 
the Conference ended, 



THE INDEPENDENT PARTY CONFERENCE 

The foIIowiiiK is the text of the address delircred by Sir Abdur Rahim, at the 
Independent Party Uonferonee heldiat Cawiipoie on Sunday the 5th. March 1933:— 

“Let rao explain to you in as few words as possible, why we are here to-day to 
participate in the deliberations of this Conference, which has been convened by the 
Independent Parly, recently organised in Lucknow, The main idea is to get such 
representatives of diib^reiit eomniunitics, Hindus, Bluslima, Sikhs, Parsis and Chris¬ 
tians, as are prepared to face boldly, and in a practical spirit of give and take in 
order to build up a strong, prosperous and free Indian nation. 

“I do not believe that mere political or constitutional theories, however 
sound ordinarily, or popular catch words, however appealing, alFord any 
solution. We have learnt this by bitter experience. Experience has also taught 
ns that the true remedy in the existing condition of things lies in reaching 
a reasonable adjustment of the various, more of Ic>s8 coiitlieting claims, in the politi¬ 
cal, administrative and economic spheres in a spirit of juttiee and fair-play. This 
method alone, we are convinced, will uslier in the dawn of true and lasting nation¬ 
alism in the country. We must .appreciate the iietKls and difficulties of the different 
sections of the population, and do our best to mort them. We must recognise that 
means have to be devised for the uplift of all, and not merely of a class or section. 
Otherwise, there is not the least chance of bringing India on to the level of modern 
progressive countries. We have naturally the same ideals, political, economic and 
social, belore our mind’s eye, as most other political bodies. Our conception of the 
destiny of our country, is indeed that of a great nation, among the gre.itcst nations 
of the earth. But we see clearly that we cannot seonre Dominion Status, not to 
speak of Independence or Swaraj by any form of agitation, constitutional or other 
wise, unless we have evolved a common will and purpose at least among the politi¬ 
cally-minded classes. Even then, it will bo no easy task, hut without it, it is idle 
to dream of eelf-gnvcniment in its true significance. Alt attempts made, for instance, 
to weld together the ditPereut elements of the general population by means of a 
common electorate have failed hitherto, as some of us wore afraid they would. What 
you and I have in view should not, however, be impossible of achievement, namely, 
a common organisation of representatives of difterent sections of the people deter¬ 
mined to mak»3 the best of such oppox’tunities as we can secure to advance the 
country on the path of Belt-government. A great thing in a matter like this is to 
make a bonafide beginning somewhere. This wc have found tiossiblo in the Assem¬ 
bly, and there is uo reason why it should not be exptally possible in all the legisla¬ 
tures and why such a political party slumld not be supported by a strong organisa- 
tion in the country. 

“You have made a beginning in the United Provinces, though under different 
names. In the Assembly, as you perhaps know, there are live political parties with¬ 
out including in the account the large official group and the few members who have 
not attached themselves to any party. The Independent Party froras the largest 
group with a strength of 37 members, of which 19 are from Muslims and 18 from 
general or special constitucneics. Of (he latter are Parsecs, 9 Bikhs and 14 Hin¬ 
dus. All the provinces are fairly represented. That wo are able to work harmoni¬ 
ously is evident from the fact that the party has been steadily growing, and it is 
possible that there will be further aceessions to it before long. J am satisfied 
that the days of communal politics are fast nearing their end, at least in the legislatures. 

“Gentlemen, one reason why we find at present so much division and strife 
among our politicians, gcnerairy, is that most of them have eoriceutrated their efforts 
mainly on how to wrest political power and administrative position from the British. 
The struggle iu this eonneetion has become so keen and prolonged, that most of us 
have failed to devote any time and thought to formulating and keeping constantly 
before the public eye, a programme of beneficial constructive work. The result is 
that people have become distrustful of the bonalides of many politicians, and arc 
beginning to doubt whether they mean to do any gooil by the people, and not 
merely to feather their own nests and those of their kith and kin, 1 would advise 
you to avoid any such mistake. Go on striving for political rights and liberty, but 
at the same time always keep attention of the fridcpcndent Parly fixed on some 
beneficent constructive programme, which will necessarily benefit all sections of the 
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pooplo. You will then find that arnoiif; the members of your party confidence in 
each other’s good intentions will grow rapidly, and there will be no difficulty in the 
way of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs working together. The final solution of the 
communal problem that confronts us to-day with so much of persistence, will be 
reached when the development of the vast and varied resources of the country is ac¬ 
tually taken in hand with a well-thotight out plan. Then, it will be possible to find 
suitable employment for different sections of the people, and to raise the standard of 
living of the general population to a level of comfort and contentment, a standard 
which in India at present is attained by only a few. It is only then, again, that 
we shall bo able to spread the blessings of health, education and enlightment in the 
villages and cottages throughout the length and breadth of the hand. India can 
achieve this with the help of modern Science as Europe and America have achieved, 
to a large extent. 

“Barring one or two isolated schemes, India has not even taken the first steps 
in any general plan of economic development. We have not yet even a single pro¬ 
perly equipped institute for technical training. We all know how Science has in¬ 
creased production of all kinds of commodities, and that its capabilities in this di¬ 
rection are almost unlimited. But whore nations have failed hitherto, is in evolving 
a proper scheme of distribution, partly bi'cause of the barrier of nationalism, and 
partly because old-world Oapitalism has not been able to adjust itself to the new 
conditions that have arisen since. As a result of the war still more perplexing have 
become the problems of currency and exchange. Indian politicians and economists 
must watch with the greatest vigilance the proceedings of the World Economic Con- 
lorencc, which will be held in America, for India has a vitally largo stake in the 
issues involved. 

‘'Gentlemen, in the Independent Party of the Asscmltly, not only representatives 
of different communities and classes ate grouped together, but divergent economic 
interests. I do not wish to speculate how ultimately the different interests will align 
themselves, but we all recognise that for the present and in the near future, tho 
dominant interests have to make some sacrifices, while the others have to moderate 
their demands. Otherwise, the Legislalure will remain, as now, the scene of barren 
internecine strife. 

“None of us hero can definitely envisago wh.at tho next Government of India Act 
will be like, but if it enacts a blend of autocracy and democracy within the limits of 
one and self-same constitution, so balanced as to secure an equilibrium, such a cons¬ 
titution can only serve to maintain the atutt/s quo, and it will not be possible to pro¬ 
mote any large policies for tho uplift of the people. If that bo the object, then it 
might well be asked why introditoe so many complications in the life of the country, 
and burden tlie resources of a poor people, with such ht'nvy expenditure. But, my 
conviction is that world forces, whatever devieos may be restored to chock them, will 
ultimately have their way, and it will be the function of a party like ours to help 
the evolution of a truly National Government by the people for the people. 

“I entirely agree with the conclusion nnived at by Lord Bryce, after a cletailed sur¬ 
vey of all democratic Governments in his woll-known bonk on ‘Modern Democracy’, 
that Democratic Government has really not failed anywhere. 

“Gentlemen, I have indicated to you tlie principles for which the Independent 
Party of the Assembly stands. As you arc going to set up organisations in the 
country in support of these principles, you will no doubt frame appropriate rules 
for the purpose, but ] must ompbasiso th.at your success will entirely depend upon the 
extent of the support you give to the leaders whom you may have chosen. My 
friend, Mr. Mushir Hossain Kidwai is well known for his earnest Nationa¬ 
lism, and his position in the country is above question. M.aulana Hasrat 
Mohani, Honorary Secretary, is a sturdy patriot and zealous political worker, 
imbued with the idealism of a poet. He and his colleagues command the confi¬ 
dence of a wide public, Muslim and Hindu. But never forget that the raison 
(Feira of tho patry is that its doors must be open to political workers of all commu¬ 
nities. In fact, unless it always includes a substantial proportion of representative 
men of each community, it will dcgene,rat<j into another futile communal organisa¬ 
tion, whatever name you give it. Invite all men who, whatever religion or caste they 
may profess, believe in your politic,al creed and arc willing to work on the lines I 
have sketched, to join hands with you in tho noble task of combining efforts to 
make our counlry a land of freedom, harmony aud happiness. I wish you all 
success.’’ 



The Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Conference 

The special session of the Bombay Provincial non-Brahmin Conference was held 
at Poona on the 14th. Jannary 1933 with Mt, J. O. Moore, M. L. C., in the 
chair with a view to organise a party and to express opinion on _ the work 
of the Bound Table Conference. The preliminary difficulty arising out of 
Mr. D. V. i?au<, permanent secretary, challenging the legality of the conference 
in the press was settled by Mr. B. P. Jadhav, permanent president, declaring 
that he bad sanctioned the session as such a session was legal. 

Mr. B. Jedhe, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates 
stressed the necessity of a better organisation, of their party. He also opined that 
interests of non-Brahmins had not been adequately heeded to in the Bound Table 
Conference. 

Mr. Moore, president, emphasised the necessity of a better discipline and 
organisation in their ranks and remarked that the working of the non-Brahrain 
party in the Bombay Council was unsatisfactory. It was necessary now, when they 
were looking forward for a new constitution, that they should be a well organised 
body. He also thought that non-Brahmin interest had not received adequate atten¬ 
tion at the Round Table Conference. 

The conference elected a select committee to consider resolutions which 
would be moved in the open session the next day. Sir A. P. Patro who originally 
had intended to break journey at Poona on his way to Madras from Bombay and 
attend the conference in order to settle misuuder-standing regarding the legality of 
the conference did not, however, halt at Poona in view of the settlement and 
proceeded to Madras, 

Retolutiont 

Resolutions touching upon the forthcoming constitutional changes, the communal 
award and the temple entry question were passed at the resumed sitting of the 
Conference on the next day, the ISth. January. 

The first resolution moved by Mr, B. K Jadhav, m, l . A. permanent president of 
the Conference, was as, follows : “While welcoming the assurance of the Secretary 
of State that inauguration of federation and central responsibility will not bo in¬ 
definitely postponed, the conference opined that if this was made to depend on 
on States’ willingness to enter the federation, then the natural progress of British India 
would be unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; that with a view to avoid this delay 
full provincial autonomy and central responsibility should be introduced early next 
year, leaving the door open for States to enter on reasonable and honourable terms ; 
that States when they entered federation should be giveu representation in the 
lower chamber on the population basis only and their representatives were to be 
elected by states’ subjects and not by nomination of rulers; that special powers 
conferred on the Governor-General and Governors should be exercised only ip the 
event of a complete breakdown of administration and for protection of minorities ; 
that reserved suh :,s like the army should be subject to the financial control of the 
federal legislature and Iiidianisation of army should be under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to the legislature ; that the future Indian Government should 
have the power to protect in every possible manner its growing infant industries ; 
and that introduction of Reforms on the above lines has been long overdue which 
was the cause of widespread discontent in the country.” The resolution wasj seconded 
by Mr. D. B. Bale, ex-Hewan of Kolhapur and was passed unanimously. 

Another resolution disapproved of the Special Powers Bill passed by both the 
central and the provincial legislatures. 

The third congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his efforts to remove untouchability, 
and while according to him support, appealed to the Viceroy to give sauction for 
the introduction of Temple Entry Bills. 

That seven seats giveu to allied castes in the Bombay Legislative Council under 
the communal award against 10 for the depressed classes was most unsatisfactory, 
was the view expressed by another resolution. 

After appoiniipg a representative Committee to organise the party, the Conference 
concluded its special session. 



THE DEPRESSED CLASS ELEVATION 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MEASUBES 

The followinff Press note was issued by the Director of Public Information from 
New Delhi on the 29th, March 1933 

lu all Provinces, special measures have been adopted, particularly in recent years, 
to develop and expand the education of the Depressed Classes and to improve their 
economic and political conditions. 

In order to improve their political status, Government have, in addition to 
nominating their representatives on the Provinciai Legislalive Councils, provided for 
their representation by nomination on the miinicipatitie.a and local boards as well. 
Their solicitude for the position of tlie Depressed Classes in the future Government 
^ the country is also apparent from the fact that under the Communal Award, 
Depressed Classes wore given separate representation in the Provincial Legislature. 
The Government have also since agreed to accept the amendment of the Communal 
Award, proposed under the Poona Agreement, so as to give the Depressed 
Classes joint representation with the general Ilindn eommnnity. 

Other measures adopted by Gnvcrnme.iit for their henetit have varied according 
to local needs. Below are given particulars of what the Government have done in 
each Province for the uplift of the depressed and backward classes. 

Madras 

In Madras, where the cssto system is most rigid, special measures for the en¬ 
couragement and protection of the Depressed Classes in regard to their education 
have been necessary. The more important steps taken during the last 15 years have 
included 

(i) The appoiniment of a Commissioner of Labour entrusted with the task of 
encouraging the education of the Depressed Classes; 

(ii) The irsistcnce on the right of admission for Depressed Class pupils into 
all public managed schools ; 

(iii) The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed institutions which do not 
admit Depressed Class pupils; 

(iv) The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to De¬ 
pressed Class pupils; 

(v) The opening of special schools and hostels for the Depressed Classes ; 

(vij The remission of fees and the provision of scholarships ; and 

(vii) The provision of special facilities for the training of Depressed Class 
teachers. 

The total number of institutions intended for Adi-Dravidns and Adi-Andhras in 
the Presidency during 1931 was 363,239. The Government have issued instructions 
that Adi-Dravida schools provided by Government or other agencies should be 
maintained as efficiently as the existing public schools, that Adi-Dravida teachers 
should bo replaced by trained caate men when Adi-Dravida teachers are not available 
and that a minimum standard of equipment should be maiiitniiied. 

Twenty-one posts of District Labour Otl'ieera bave been created under the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour. During 1931, there were altogetlior 1784 schools for the Depressed 
Classes under the control of ihc Labour Department in these 21 districts, with 
63,604 pupils, of whom 10,746 were girls. 84 per cent of the teachers who numbered 
2,131 were trained. Three hundred and eightyseven additional scholarships for 
general education were granted and 967 reiicw’als were made. In addition 8 col¬ 
legiate scholarships, 50, residential scholarships for study in secondary schools, 169 
industrial scholarships, 10 scholarships for learning motor mechanism and driving, 
and 10 commercial scholarships were granted during the year. In addition, grants 
for fees, purchase of books and clothes were made. Twenty-two fresh stipends and 
25 renewals of stipends for teachers’ training were also grunted. The Department 
also maiutains a number of hostels for the Depressed Classes, and 217 boarding 
grants were paid during the year, Besides, Depressed Classes pupils are admitted 
59 
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into all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and have been accepted ae 
candidates for 8. 8. L. C. examination without examination fees. 

In 1931, grants amounting to 13,690 were given to five institutions under other 
managements for boarding members of the depressed classes and grants were also 
given to private bodies for the maintenance of Educational institutions. 

During the same years there were 1,500 special schools for Mapillahs, with 107,000 
pupils, and 2721 Mapilla teachers. 

Nine private bodies maintaining schools for the Depressed Classes were given 
grants amounting to total sum of Ks. 15,500. 

The total expenditure on the education of the Depressed Claeses in the Presidency 
during the year was Bs. 6,49,508. 

In addition, the following ameliorative measures have been adopted by the Gov¬ 
ernment 

In 21 Districts, including Madras, the Government maintain a special staff for 
ameliorative work under the Commissioner of Labour. During 1931, 22,770 acres of 
Government land was assigned free of cost to the Depressed Classes for the provision 
of 1973 house sites. The total extent of Government land so far assigned to Depres¬ 
sed Classes for this purpose is 342,611 acres, and the total number of sites provided 
since the commencement of the operations is 36,530. A sum of Rs, 3,96235 was 
spent during the year on the provision of drinking water facilities for the Depressed 
Classes. In Madras city Bs. 58,000 was spent on various improvements to the 
cherries of Depressed Classes and a certain amount on the provision of toads and 
bridges for their benefit. 

Successful work was done in tho Colony at Clavakkot for Nnyadis. the lowest of 
the Depressed Classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their 
traditional occupation of begging and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists in basket ma- 

i’hero were no less than 3,170 Co-operative Societies in the Presidency for the 
benefit of the Depressed and backward classes. Of these 1,36 were in charge of the 
Labour Department. 

Bombay 

In the Bombay Presidency, the Government had as far back as 1932 issued orders 
that no disability of any kind should be imposed on tho children of the Depressed 
Classes in any school conducted by public authority and that all schools located in 
temples should be removed to accessible buildings and that no grant in aid should 
be paid to a privately managed iDStitution which did not admit Depressed Classes 
childern. 

In 1931 there were altogether 620 special primary schools and classes for the 
children of the Depressed Classes, with a roll of 12,500 pupils, in addition to those 
attending ordinary schools. The Government in.aiutain a hostel for Depressed Clas¬ 
ses students at Poona and there is another hostel for them aided by Government at 
Ahraedabad. 

Recently the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the educational, 
economic and social conditions of the Depressed Classes and the aboriginal tribes. 
The following are among the main recommendations made by the Committee:—_ 

(1) Reinforcement of the Government policy that there should be equality of 
treatment for all classes of children in publicly managed educational institutions. 

(2) Encouragemeut of common schools as opposed to separate schools for Depres¬ 
sed Classes. 

(3) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between the common 
schools and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools as Depressed Classes 
Schools or low caste schoole. 

(5) Recruitment of teachers belonging to the Aboriginal tribes to Vernacular 
Training Colleges for training, with a view to their employment in schools intended 
mainly for the children of these classes. 

(6) Grant of special promotions to teachers taking special interest in the educa¬ 
tion of backward class children. 

(7) Institution of additional scholarships in primary schools and relaxation of 
age limits under certain conditions. 

(8) Increasing the number of teachers belonging to backward classes in primary 
schools. 
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On the recommendation of this Committee, the Government have appointed a 
Backward Class Officer to watch over the interests of the backward classes and 
sboriginal tribes and to see that their profcress is continuous and their riehts are up¬ 
held. _ Government have also decided to constitute a Backward Class Board, whose 
functions are to be consultative and advisory. 

In December last the Government issued orders, jjivinc effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Legislative Council that Government should reduce any discretionary 
grants allowed to primary and secondary schools under their control, or maintained 
by rnunicipalitics or local boards, or other Government bided institutions, in which 
admission is refused to children of the Depressed Classes on the ground of custom, 
religion or orthodoxy of the Hindus. 

The Government have also issued instructions that no distinction should be made 
in Government and aided hospitals and dispensaries in the treatment of patients 
belonging to the Depressed Classes on the ground of custom, religion or orthodoxy 
of the Hindus. 

They have also only the other day issued a resolution, directing that, in future, 
requests from local bodies for wells, tanks, dharmshalas etc., should not be granted 
except on the condition that all classes alike will have equal facilities for using such 
wells, tanks etc. The measure suggested by the Depressed and Aboriginal Tribes Com¬ 
mittee is to erect notice boards near all the public wells, and other public buildings. 
Government consider that this proposal is worth a trial and they are accordingly 
pleased to direct the local boards to this effect. 

Certain percentage of places in the secondary schools in Government professional 
colleges and primary training institutions have been reserved for candidates belonging 
to the backward and depressed classes. 

Bengal 

In Bengal, owing to the fact that Depressed Class pupils find no difficulty in being 
admitted to the ordinary schools, the Depressed Classes are not classified separately 
but are grouped along with the liaekward classes. The Government makes an annual 
grant for the education of the backward classes, and this amount is spent mainly 
on scholarships for these classes, on capitation grants to teachers in the school* 
attended by the backward classes, and on the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers belonging to those classes. In addition. Government have sanctioned free 
studentship to the extent of 15 per cent of their number for D. C. 

During 1931 there were in the Presidency Division 569 special schools for the 
backward classes. In Burdwan Division there were 246 special schools for Sonthals, 
and in Dacca Division 1,067 schools meant exclusively for the children of Namasu- 
dras. Special hostels have been provided for Namasudras in Calcutta, Faridpur, 
Jbalatali, One university hostel for yogis is also receiving subsidy from Government, 
There are other hostels attached to Chittagong College, collegiate school ; Ragmati 
school and Darjeeling school—and one at Euogpur for Eajvansis. 

United Pbovinces 

In the United Provinces the Government have encouraged the education of the 
Depressed Classes by the appointment of special supervisors of schools, by the remis¬ 
sion of school fees, and by the provision of post-primary scholarships. Under the 
contract system of financing primary education Government have prescribed the mini¬ 
mum expenditure that should be incurred by local boards on the education of the 
Depressed Classes, and a lump grant is made annually towards the total expenditure 
under this head. The District Boards have been encouraged to open special school* 
for pupils of Depressed Classes. 

In 1933 there were altogether 757 special schools for the Depressed Classes 
with 20,074 pupils on roll. There were, in addition, in ordinary schools 95,340 
pupils belonging to these classes. A fealure, of the education of Depressed 
Classes which has been recently noticeable is that the number of children of 
these classes in ordinary schools has shown a tendency to increase, as prejudice 
against their admission is gradually diminishing. Special scholarships have been pro¬ 
vided by the Government to enable boys of the DcprcBScd Classes to proceed to 
middle and high schools and other Government artisan and technical schools. 

Government have also appointed an Advisory Committee to advise Government 
on all such questions concerned with the education of the Depressed Classes. 

In technical and industrial institutions 25 per cent of the scholarships and sti¬ 
pends are reserved for boys of Depressed Classes. Government give a grant of Rs. 
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960 p. M. to a private Depressed Class industrial school at Khurja. Besides, several 
other schemes for helping the Depressed Classes in various divisions have been pre¬ 
pared and are at present under consideration. 

Members of Depressed Classes have been nominated to all the district boards in 
the province and to 76 municipal boards out of 82. The same representation has 
been extended to the village Panchayats also. A member of Depressed Classes has 
also been nominated to the United Provinces Legislative Council. 

If funds permit the Government propose to give a subsidy of Es. 200 per men¬ 
sem to the paper which the General Secretary, United Provinnes" iDcpresfed Class 
Association, Bareilly wishes to start for ameliorating tlie conditions of the Depressed 
Classes. It is also proposed to make an inquiry into the educational, economic and 
social conditions of the Depressod Classes and to recommend measures for their up¬ 
lift when the finances of the province improve. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, a limited number of separate schools for the Depressed Classes 
have been opened, but the Government have always insisted that local bodies should 
give equal opportunities of education to all classes of the communities. In 1929 the 
Government issued a resolution requiring all officers and Departments concerned to 
encourage the education of the Depressed Classes and special facilities in the shape 
of scholarships and concessions in fees have provided, and these facilities have be¬ 
gun to produce good results. The Educational Eeport for the Province for 1931 
shows that “the number of special schools for low caste boy is going down without 
any decrease in the number of scholars attending them and;the number of such boys 
in ordinary schools is increasing satisfactorily.” The prejudice against the low-caste 
boys is rapidly dying. There were altogether 32,418 pupils belonging to the Depres¬ 
sed Classes undergoing instruction during 1931. 

_As regards industrial schools and specialised institutes there has never been any 
spirit of exclusion or practice of discriroiiiaiion. The system of scholarships and 
stipends sanctioned by Government for industrial schools is also very generous, and 
as the basis of award is poverty, the Depressed Classes would naturally have the 
first claim on them. The privilege of exemption on the score of poverty is generally 
enjoyed by the Depressod Cla.sses. 

The Department of Industries has organised for the benefit of chainats a village 
Tanning Demonstration Party which hoUls practical demonstrations of the improved 
methods of tanning in villages which are chiefly populated by ebamars. 

The Government has also taken to the task of rcclamaliou of criminal tribes to 
honest and peaceful citizenship. 

As a result of the control exercised and sympathetic guidance provided, of 35,431 
men left in the districts, 16,417 have already earned their emancipation from the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act while 19,014 are still working under the super¬ 
vision of the officers of the Criminal Tribes Departments in the districts. 

Primary schools for boys and girls are mainlRincd in all settlements and are at 
present attended by 1,145 boys and 776 girls. Over 520 youths are attending night 
schools which have been established for the benefit of young men who have to work 
during the day time. In many schools boys of the Criminal Tribes are being educa¬ 
ted side by side with the children of respectable Zemindar classes. 

The Eeformatory schools at Mogh.alpura, Amritsar and Palanpur are also doing 
excellent work for the iiplit of the Criminal Tribes—Ppecial efiorts are being made 
in the districts to enforce compulsory education among the children of the Chrimi- 
nal Tribes and as a result of this 6,304 boys are now attending public schools side 
by side with the children of other classes. 

Government has been taking pains to remove all sorts of disabilities under which 
they labour through the departmental officers employed in districts who visit them 
Ircquently, look into their grievances and try to remove the same as far as possible. 

Wells have been provided at Government expense in all settlements and all are 
allowed free access to them irrespective of caste or creed. The question of pollu¬ 
tion by touch or by approach within a certain distance is not acute in this province, 
at least it does not seem to have attached notice hero. 

The Criminal Tribes Department has also done useful work by prevailing upon 
the Depressed Classes to give up wandering habits and settle down and take to some 
remunerative occupation. Many colonies which arc models of self-contained villages 
built on cooperative principles, arc the fruits of the attempts made in this direction 
by the Criminal Tribes Department, 
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Twenty-two co-operative supply, 14 co-operative credit and 1 co-oper^ive _thrift 
societies have so far been established in the various districts to keep the criminal 
tribes settlers free from the influence of money-lenders, who when they come tn 
close contact with them are apt to keep them in a perpetual state of dependence. 

Bihar «& Orissa 

lo Bihar and Orissa, special measures have been adopted to develop the educa¬ 
tion of the Depressed Classes, ineludioK the provision of scholarships and fee remis¬ 
sions and the payment of special rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
Depressed Class pupils. A special inspecting statt' has been appointed to supervise 
the education of the Depressed Classes, In 1926, the Government decided that for 
a period of five years licprcsscd Class pupils should be admitted free in all secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government in which less than half the pupils werb 
Depressed Class pupils. In 1931 there were 211 special schools for the untouchables 
in the Province, with 24,187 pupils, and a total sum of Rs. 46,462 was spent on the 
education of these classes, 


The Central Provinces 

In the Central Provinces the Government have amended the educational rules 
so as to prevent the refusal of admission of any Depressed Class pupil into a pub- 
icly managed institution. E’en remissions and scholarships have been liberally 
awarded and bonuses have been paid to headmasters of primary schools for each 
Depressed Class pupil passing the primary certificate examination. The rules pro¬ 
vide for special grants to be made to schools for the Depressed Classes opened 
by private bodies and for the erection of hostels for Depressed Classes students. 

During 1931 there ware 20 special schools for the Depressed Classes in the 
Nagpur Circle, and some in Behar Circle. Five collegiate, 18 high school and 30 
midale school scholarships were provided during the year. 

Epucationat- Work 

The number of depressed class pupils is 46,3C1 now as compared with the 34,539 
in 1926-27. 

Inspite of scholarships, stipends and various other remissions, the Hrincipals of 
of Colleges have been instructed to pay particular attention to the educationally 
backward classes. Lodging of Depressed Classes pupils in common hostels and equal 
treatment to them are encouraged. 

A two-third grant is given by Government to schools meant mostly for Depressed 
Classes: other schools get onc-third. Depressed Classes hostels get 50 per cent grant pn 
expenditure on cooks, servants, contingencies, repairs etc. In one case food charges 
at Kb. 5 per mensem per bead are also included as approved expenditure for puqioses 
of 50 per cent grant. 

A Depressed Glasses Hostel at Nagpur was paid a building grant of 25,000 in 
1925-26 and of 7,640 in 1931-32. 


Economic Urlift 

The Government have taken following mensurcs which are conducive to tue 
improvement of the economic condition of the Depressed Glasses :— 

(1) Modern weaving appliances, such as, improved flying shuttle sleys and 
dobbies are popularised by means of propaganda among the handloom weavers of 
whom the Mahars form a considerable proportion—with the result that the cottage 
weaver has been able to double his output and increase his earnings. 

(2) A leather tanning school equipped with finishing tannery has been set up 
at Nagpur for the instruction of the sous of Chamars, and others in modern 
methods of curing and tanning hides. 

Mochi classes were started at different places for the training of mochi boys in 
the improved methods of boot making but had to be closed on account of the 
apathy and indiflerence shown towards them. 

There are at present 3 Government and 6 Government aided industrial schools 
in the province to impart training in carpentry and blacksmithy to the boys of all 
classes especially the artisans and the lads of Depressed Classes. Fifteen seats have 
been reserved in the Nagpur Government school of handicrafts for the Mahar lads 
of Akola (Berar) in response to the request of Akola Mahars. 
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Sociae Uplift 

In order (a) to remove social handicaps of the Depressed Classes and (b) to 
secure them requisite proportion of representation in public services, the followtuK 
measures have been adopted ;— 

fa) Public Places User Bill—to secure enforcement of rights of using public 
places (excluding temples) by the Depressed Classes—was passed by the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council in last January session and it is now awaiting the 
final Sanction of His Excellency the Governor and the Governor-General. 

(b) Orders were issued to all heads of departments to regulate appointraouts 
under their control in such a way that while efficiency is not sacrificed, the requisite 
proportion of representation may as nearly as possible be attained within a reason¬ 
able period. 

In order to improve their position and status, members of the Depressed Classes 
are nominated on Municipal Committees, District Councils and Local Boards to 
rectify as far as possible the inequalities of representation inseparable from any 
system of election. 

The Government has informed all the Local Boards that “no law, rnles or bye¬ 
laws prohibit the use of public wells, bawadis, bathing ghats and sarais by De¬ 
pressed Classes and that the practice if any to the contrary should bo discouraged. ’ 

Political 

For the improvement of the political condition of the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the Government have also recommended to the Indian 
Franchise Committee to reserve 10 seats for those classes in plural constituencies. 



The Depressed Classes Deputation 

Memorial to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the representation of the Deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India led by Eao Bahadur M. C, Rajah, m. L. a. which waited on the 
Viceroy at New Delhi on the 29iH. March 1923 

On behalf of the Depressed Classes of India who arc treated as untouchables by 
reason of a cruel superstition prevailing among the Hindus, superstition totally 
opposed to the principles of the Hindu religion, but yet mixed up with and looked 
upon as a part of religious practice, we seek the guidance and assistance of Your 
Excellency’s Government in removing the disabilities they suffer under. 

Your Excellency was the first to nominate a member of the Depressed Classes to 
B Provincial Legislature in India, Your Excellency was the first to create a Special 
Department in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the 
Depressed Cl-asses. 

We, the Depressed Classes of India, hope and trust that during Your Excolleucy’s 
terra of office our claims will be fully organised, our demands will bo readily met 
and our wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The people on whose behalf we approach Your Excellency, are not treated as out- 
castes by Hindus alone. Tbe social bar that has been put upon them in the Hindu 
Society affects the psychology of other communities also, except in the cities and 
urban areas. Our peoples are treated as unclean by birth and unfit for close asso¬ 
ciation even by the Mussalraans, Christians and other communities among whom they 
live. Tbe removal of our disabilities is therefore not merely a Hindu question, but 
a national question. 

A superstitious practice that inflicts sufleriog and unmerited degradation on 46 
million souls cannot be treated by the State as a matter in which it can take up an 
attitude of neutrality . We look to the Government for active assistance in the 
measures required for our emancipation. We have all along felt that one of the 
justifications of the British rule is tbe rendering of justice to and the liberation of 
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our oppressed community. We should be deeply disappointed if the Government takes 
up an attitude of indifi'erence or leaves things to take their own course. 

Wo venture to say the above in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience 
that has been noticed in regard to our condition and status, and the reasonableness 
of public desire for active assistance of the Government to make the movement more 
successful. 

We certainly desire the improvement of our material condition and this is our 
foremost concern. But the poverty and illiteracy of our people cannot bo materially 
remedied by non-oiBcial efforts. They can only be solved by State action and a 
thorough overhauling of administrative, economic and social outlook. We fear also that 
the poverty and illiteracy of the vast population of India are such that our difficul¬ 
ties can hardly be solvea independently. The one root cause that puts our commu¬ 
nity in a worse position than other sections of the Hindus is the superstition that 
makes our people an untouchable class. Trades, professions and facilities and oppor¬ 
tunities open to others ace not open to our people on account of their being looked 
upon as congenitally unclean. The degradation becomes all the worse by the 
hypnotism that makes our people submit to this superstition. This can be remedied 
only by a change in our social, religious and legal status. 

We therefore welcome the movemeiit in the Hindu community to reform its reli¬ 
gious practice in respect of the treatment and status accorded to our people. The 
opening of temples to our people along with other Hindu castes is a matter of the 
greatest iraportauce for our social emancipation. We quite realise that we cannot 
hope for a permanent eraancipatiou and betterment unless our status in the Hindu 
religion is improved. We, therefore, hope Your Excellency’s Goyerninent will assist 
the passage into Law of the Temple Entry and Aiiti-Untouchability Bills. The raison 
d'etre of British rule in India is to secure just treatment for Iho Depressed Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among weaker corainuuiUcs. The British Go¬ 
vernment, we submit, should not be afraid of doing a just thing on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes out of deference to tho wishes of the Caste-Hindu community. 

The courts in India are now assisting tho enforcement of the superstition of Un- 
touchability. British law has not loft the superstilion to its own resources but has 
placed the machinery of the courts and tho State at the disposal of the Caste-Hindus 
in the maintenance of those superstitious practices. Even if the Government cannot 
interfere in the religious practices of the Hindus it should at least refrain from 'assist¬ 
ing in the enforcement of such practices when they ^aro opposed to humanity and 
public welfare as in the case of treatment accorded to us. The Bill for tho aboli¬ 
tion of uutonchability, sought to be introduced in the Assembly, puts an end to 
this BDomaly and does not interfere with the religion of any peson or community. 

The Tempee-Estky Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill for which we seek Your Excellency’s support is drafted 
so as to provide a legal machinery for peaceful and gradual evolution of reform with 
the consent of the people concerned. Each locality will be enabled to work out a 
suitable compromise for solving the question of our status. We beg Your Excellency 
to help in the achievement of a peaceful solution of this question that so fundamen¬ 
tally affects the dignity and tho daily life of a community of forty-six million souls 

who cling to the ancient Hindu Religion to which they belong, and who wish to 

find an honourable place in it without causing turmoil or disturbance. 

We submit that there is no substance in tho argument generally advanced that 
the proposed legislation would be an infringemeut of trust and property rights. There 
is no attempt in either of the Bills to divert property from their original purpose 
or ownership. Tho mode, the manner and the place from which worship is offered, 
may be changed from time to time. This does not mean that the property of any 
person is sought to be confiscated any more than the use of public roads be¬ 
ing extended to our people, could bo interpreted to mean an interference with the 

rights of others. A narrow interpretation of the law to prevent our emancipation, 
we hope, will not be tolerated by Your Excellency’s Government. Eminent lawyers 
have assured us that iu spite of the phrases employed by the opponents of reform, 
it is within the competence of the legislature to pass the Bills under consideration. 

The special privileges that the Depressed Classes enjoy even to this day point to 
their former greatness. At the annual festival of the goddess of George Town in 
the premier city of Madras, the Thali or marriage badge is tied round the goddess 
by a member of the Depressed Classes in the name of the entire community. 
A member of the Depressed Classes officiates as priest at the bull games 
at Dindigul; during the great Hindu annual festivals at Oonjeevaram 
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Srivilliputtur, Eumbakonam, Trivottyur and other places in the South, the members 
of the Depressed Classes are allowed to pull the ropes of the huM cars oontainine the 
idols. During the festival of Siva at Tiruvalore in the Tanjore District, the heaaraan 
of the Depressed Classes is spcoially honoured by being placed on the temple elephant 
along with the God and made to carry the Chowry in his hand for fanning the idol. 
In the famous temple of Krishna in Melkote, in the Mysore State, members of the 
Depressed Classes are accorded special privih^es. Melkote is the chief scat of the 
Sir Vaisbnavite Brahmins and the place where Sri Eamanuj lived in the 12th century. 
They enjoy a similar privilege at Sriperambadur in Chingleput District. In the case 
of a number of temples there is a periodical admission of the Depressed Classes even 
under the present practice. 

The Valluvars, a section of the Depressed Classes, were priests to the Pallava 
Kinge, before the advent of the Brahmins and even for some time after. Sir Harold 
Steward in the Census Eeport of 1S91 quotes an unpublished Vattelutta of the 9th 
century which says that Sri Valluvar, the temple minister, will employ six men daily 
and do the temple service. 

Further, Dr. Gustav Oppert in his book. “The original inhabitants of Bharatvarsha 
or India'’, says, ‘‘Valii is a well-known female name common among the Pariahs and 
Pallars”. 

“Subraraauya, the South Indian represenlative of Kartikcya, the son of Siva. 

is credited with having chosen a South Indian girl called Valii as his wife”. 

‘•The Subrainanya’s wife, Valii, was a low-caste South Indian woman”. 

“Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya, is even 
worshipped as a Pariuh woman in her disguise as Matangi”. 

Among the twelve Alwars or Vaishnavite Saints who are now being worshipped 
as gods in Vaishaavite temples, the famous Tirupau Alwar and Nambaduwan and 
Marancri Nambi belong to the so-called Untouchable Community. The famous work 
of Tirupan Alwar, Amaran Adiparan is chanted in all Vaishnavite temples even to 
this day. It is accepted by all, Brahmins included, that Tirupau Alwar has become 
one with God Shree Eanganndha at Srirangam, Among the 63 Nainars of Saivite 
Saints, the well-known Nanda and the holy Shiruvalluvar, who are now being wor¬ 
shipped as Gods in Saivite Temples, belong to the same Community. Eavi Das of 
Oudh Chokamela of Maharashtra and Handas of Bengal, these notable saints also 
spring up from the Untouchable Classes of India. In Baklhavijayam wo find Cbo- 
kamela was accepted as a Guru by the learned Brahmins of Pandaripur. It is said 
in the sacred work Manushya Pauchakam of Jagat Guru Sree Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the four Sankara Pedams, that he accepted one Vishwauadham, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, as his Guru and received initiation from him. Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasistha, the Brahraarisbi, who is famous for her chastity, belonged to the 
Untouchable Community, Jambavan, the custodian of all ancient learning and a 
mighty warrior, who was the commander of the army of Sri Earn Chandra, also 
belonged to the same Conimunity. 

These facts show that the so-callcd Untouchables were intimately connected with 
the important Hindu Temples in India and that these temples originally belonged 
to tbem. 

We beg to point out to Your Excellency that nou-offiieal Bills can hardly emerge 
as law without the assistance of the Government. The freedom of debate and dis¬ 
cussion that is given under law will be abused for the purposes of obstruction and 
impediment unless the Government helps to facilitate the passage of the Bills. Wo 
fear that if the present opportunity is let slip history will have a very poor opinion 
of the wisdom of (he present generation. 

We beg to assure Your Excdleney that at no time in the history of reform in 
India was there so favourable an atmosphere for the removal of our disabilities in a 
peaceful manner as to-day and wo trust Your Excellency will help us to lake 
advantage of this great occasion in the history of progress in India. We have no 
doubt that Your Excellency who has already earned our everlasting gratitude will 
put a coping stone to the work undertaken in Madras and now ripe for final and 
decisive action. In conclusion we express our most grateful thanks to your Excellen¬ 
cy for giving us a patient hearing. 

Viceroy’* Reply to the Deputation 

His Excellency the Viceroy, replying to the address presented by the deputation 
of the leading members of the Depressed Classes observed : 

Gentlemen,“I need hardly say that it is a very great pleasure to me to meet 
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the members of this deputation of the so-called Depressed Classes, whose development 
and advancement have been, I think I can claim, one of my special interests during 
the year that I have been associated with administrative affairs in different parts or 
India. I assure you that I have listened with much interest to the various points 
you have raised in your address. 

Your address deals with the problem of the removal of the economic, social and 
religious disabilities under which you suffer. The problem has been frequently before 
me during the years I have spent in this country, and it is a matter of personal 
satisfaction to me that you remember, and in your address recall, the steps which I 
initiated when in Madras to recognise your claim to some form of political repre¬ 
sentation and to ameliorate your social and economic position, by creating a special 
department to look after your interests. I am glad to be able to say that that work 
has been continued by successive Governments of Madras and that considerable sums 
have been spent by them in recent years to improve your economic position by tho 
acquistion of land for house sites and for cultivation, and by the provision of wells 
and drinking water facilities. Special efforts have also been made to develop co-ope¬ 
rative societies for their bendit. 

These facts go to show that the Government in tho province in which the 
problem is moat acute are very much alive to your interests, and realise fully tho 
necessity of improving your economic position. There are other spheres in which all 
Local Governments have dealt with this problem. In particular they have paid 
special attention to tho improvement of educational facilities for the members of 
your class. They have supplemented the work which is being done by voluntary 
agencies, and have done what they can to ensure that pupils coming from your 
classes should receive equal opportunities of entering into an equal treatment in 
all public managed institutions. They have encouraged tho entry of such pupils by 
various means, such ns, remission of foes, the award of scholarships and special super¬ 
vision. In spite of the obstacles to be overcome, those measures have led to a large 
increase in the number of students. 

I may quote two further instances to show the sympathetic attitude of Local 
Governments towards you. The Government of Bombay have recently issued a 
resolution, on tho recommendation of the Committee appointed to examine tho so¬ 
cial position of the Depressed Classes and aboriginal tribes in that province and 
have detailed therein the action which they have taken, and propose to take to sec¬ 
ure the right of access of the members of the Depressed Classes, to wells, schools 
hospitals and dispensaries provided and maintained out of public funds. The Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Legislature have recently passed an Act to which 1 have accorded my 
sanction, which makes it clear that all public places vested in or owned or main¬ 
tained by tho Local Government or local authorities shall not be closed to tho use 
of any person by reason only of his caste and creed. 

Reprilsentation on Leoislatuees 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, you have referred to the fact that 
I happened to be the first Governor to nominate members of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. Both the Government of India and Jlis Majcsly’s Gov¬ 
ernment have for some considerable time recognised the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for (he Depressed Classes, both in the Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures and iu the local bodies, and have held the view that such represen¬ 
tation is necessary for improving their position. A start was made under the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919, when scats were reserved in most provinces for the Depressed Clas¬ 
ses representatives, to be filled by nomination. I need hardly remind you of the 
more recent discussion on the question of (he considerable provision made for tho 
Depressed Classes in the Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government, a provi¬ 
sion which has since been incrc.ascd as a result of the Agreement between your re¬ 
presentatives and Caste-Hindus in the Poona Pact. 

I have detailed at some length the action taken by ITis Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments for the improvement of your 
position economically and politically, I have done so bcc.anso you appear to suggest 
that the Governmont tend to take up an attitude of neutrality in this matter, niul do 
not give such active assistance as they might in the measures which yon consider 
are required for your emancipation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but J think 
that if you consider this point, you will recognise that there has been marked pro¬ 
gress during the past ten years and I trust there will be even mote rapid progress 
in the future under the new Constitution. In the new conditions, you, like otW 
CO 
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comtnunilies, will have to depend largely on your own efforts. It la for that reason 
that His Majesty’s Government have devoted such special attention to secure through 
the representation allotted to you in the legislatures, that you should have full op¬ 
portunities uot only for making known your needs but for exercising real political 
influence, so ns to ensure that those needs arc not overlooked. 

Temple-entry Bill 

Yon have referred at length, as is natural, to the Temple-Entry and Uiitouchabi- 
lity Bills which at the moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout the country. You regard the passing of the Bills into law as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and you say that you cannot hope for permanent eman¬ 
cipation and betterment unless your status in the Hindu religion is improved. There 
are, 1 believe, others in your community who regard the policy hitherto pursued of 
concentrating on the removal of social, economic and educational grievances as calcula¬ 
ted to yield more practical results for the uplift of the Depressed Classes than the 
indirect method of Temple-entry. Meantime, the Temple-entry question, with all its 
implications and all its reactions, will require the most careful examination by the 
Hindu community as a whole. You must be fully aware that there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, involve interference with 
the religious beliefs and practices of orthodox Hinduism. It is the clesr duty of my 
Government to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such proposals 
unless the fullest opportunity is given to those affected to form and express their 
considered views upon them. It may well happen that you will find, as the discus¬ 
sion proceeds, that more will be secured by the methods of persuasion and agree¬ 
ment than by endeavouring to force through a measure of legislative compulsion in 
the face of strong and sincere opposition. However that may be, I am sure that 
you will agree with mo that full discussion aud examination arc essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some detail my position and that of 
my Government. I can assure you that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the Depressed Classes live and the raising of their status are matters in which I and 
my Government have shown and will continue to show such practical sympathy as 
the circumstances permit. There may be differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which the objects which you and I alike have at heart can best be secured, but 
1 trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the problem which will bring about 
a permanent improvement in your position and contribute the well-being of India as 
a whole. 



THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

OPENING DAY-NEW DEUU-20th. MARCH 1933 

The Kulleries were crowded with di8t.in;;ni»hoi| visitors and Ministers of States, 
when H. K. the Viceroy ininif' iralod the Iwelftli nnunal session ot the Princes’ 
Chamber at New Delhi on the 20th. March 1933. 

His Excellency, on arrival, was received by the Chancellor H. H. the Jam Saheb 
of Nawanaf^.ar, who presented o His Excellency other members of the Order. 

The proceedings commenced with an inaugural address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
following is the text of His biscelicncy the Viceroy's speech :— 

“Your Highnc.sscs : 1 wclct .-ne you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chamber. 
iSince its inauguratioit in 1921 this is the second time I have had the privilege 
of presiding at your deliberati'ais, and in view of the importatit subjects which will 
come under discussion, t look forw.ard to it with lively and sympathetic interest. 

“The adjectives ‘momcntoui ’ and ‘critical’ are at limes misused, and have already 
been applied on more than on t occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
happenings throughout the wt rid and in India during the last twelve months have 
been of an unusual and striking character, and the annual meeting of any Chamber 
whose function it is to take s oek of the existing position and to lay down plans 
for future must necessarily reflect these considcrtitions ? I am glad that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 
sessions. 

“One member of the Chaniber has passed away since we last met. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Chatrapur succeeded to his Btate over sixty-five years ago, and had 
ruled it for more than forty years. He attended the Conference of the Euling Prin¬ 
ces in 1917, but age and infi miiy bad prevented his joining at the sessions of the 
Chamber itself since its incejition. A man of lively mind and wide interests, he will 
be missed by those of his bretber-Princes who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join" with me in expr ssing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish¬ 
ing happiness and prosperity to his successor. 

“We welcome for the first time to our Chamber His Highness the Raja of Bilas- 
pur, who has now taken up the burden of his high responsibilities. 1 am sure that 
he will realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend¬ 
ant at your sessions. 

“Sir Prabhashnnkar Pattani, President of the States Council, Bhavanagar, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of india to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 19.')3, this being the second occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at thi I/cague Assembly by a Slates Minister. I feel sure that 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattaui worthily maintained the traditions and prestige of the 
States, and I await with int ;rest the record of the League proceedings, which he 
will lay before the Chambei, 

“I would wish to mcnti. n also a measure shortly reaching completion which has 
.always been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. During the past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring into direct relations with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the remainii g Indian Slates whose political nlations have hitherto 
been conducted by the Bon bay Government, and also those who have been in rela¬ 
tions with the Governa-ents of the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. I hope 
that the transfer may l ike place almost immediately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way 'owards the completion of the policy recommended in the 
Monlagii-Chelmsfrord repoi". of some twelve years ago. It is a policy of whose sound¬ 
ness 1 have long been coininced, and the impinding coiistitution.al changes made me 
determined that the practieal diflieiillies, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitherto hindered ils progr. as must be surmounted without delay. I would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympaihy and skill with which the Local Governments con¬ 
cerned have, in the past, guided and advised the States in their political relations, 
aud it is only the logic of events, arisin out of the impending Constitutional deve¬ 
lopments and no failure on their part ■•■harge their responsibilities, that has 
necessitated the change. 
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“Sotne of these States have made claims in their own right, and these are being 
examined by a committee which will, I hope, report to me shortly. It may bo that, 
as a result of their ret'oramendations, I may feel it my duty to admit a certain 
number of them as additional full inembers.of the Uhauibor. I hope and believe that 
when I do so, they will give an added weight to ils deliberations and strength to 
the unity of the whole Order of Princes. 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the work done by His Highness the 
Chatiecllor and the Standing Committee members during the year. Although the 
last Round Table Conference has, to some extent, interfered with the meetings of 
the Standing Committee, 1 have had many opponuiiitics of availing myself of their 
advice, and His Highness the .lam Sahib has always been ready to place his sound 
judgment and ripe experience at my disposal. During the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, His Highness the Mahnrao of Ciitcb, as Pro-Ohancdlor, ably 
carried on the office duties of the Chamber in this country, and for his readiness to come 
to Delhi at all times, despite personal inconvenience, I owe him my warmest thanks. 
Although only one meeting of the Standing Committee could be held in February 
103.'}, it was able to transact useful business and on several important subjects mis¬ 
appropriations were cleared away and agreement was reached. 

The Federation Scheme 

“I come last to the all important question that mttst be exercising your minds, 
that of P'ederatiou and the Federal Scheme. Although the White Paper containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s Government has been in 
your hands for the last few days, I cannot hope that it has as yet been possible 
for you to study it in sufficient detail le enable you to discuss the specific aspects 
in the present sessions of the Chamber, but since* I understand that some points are 
causing Your Highnesses anxiety, J may be permitted to say a few words about 
them. You have seen what is slated in paragraph 19 of the introduction regarding 
the allocation of seats in the Council of State among the State Members. It gives 
considerable latitude on the interpretation, and I can assure you that list put before 
you on the 14th instant was illustrative only, and I and His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amoiidments which m.ay make it generally accepta¬ 
ble. For instance, there is in my opinion iiotliing to prevent any States that may 
wish to do BO from suggesting that the scats nlloeatcd to them should be pooled, and 
arranged together for the appointment of joint representatives. Such a plan might 
indeed be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to bold the States together in 
matters of common interest. I should point out also, ns made clear in paragraph 3 
of the Introduction, that it must not bo assumed that the present proposals are in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this White Paper, If Your Uighnessos still wish to urge that further 
point relating to saleguarus or other matters should also bo included it is open to 
you to have them represented before the Joint Select Committee. 

“J trust that this explanation may resolve some of your dilfienlties as you examine 
the White Paper. It represents the beginning of the last stage, after three long 
years of mutual discussions, and of a constructivo efibrt in which tho_ Princes of 
India and their Ministers have taken a full share. I would recall that it was the 
Princes who, at the First Round Table Conference, three years ago by their expres¬ 
sed determination to join with British India in securing a real measure of progress 
tor India towards Responsible Government, made Federation a living idea and a 
practical possibility. 

“There have been difficulties in the way, but many of these have been resolved 
during the Bubsequout discussions, and eorapromises have been effeeted. It would be 
idle to deny that, all points have not proved susceptible to mutual agreement, and 
some may have to bo left to decision by His Majesty’s Government. I should 
emphasise two points for your consideration in regard to such decisions by His 
Majesty’s Government. Firstly, if such decisions .arc to bo fair to all parties, they 
cannot accept the extreme view of any partieuliir interest or section. Secondly, His 
Majesty’s Government are concerned only in oblaiaing u fair and reasonable settle¬ 
ment. 'Their standpoint is absolutely impartial for they believe, as I do and as you 
do, that the best interests of India and the best interests of tho Empire are identical. 
I would appeal to Your Highnesses, therefore, to keep this in mind. While you will 
no doubt wish to examine with the greatest caro all the details of tho Scheme as 
they affect yourselves and tho interests of your States, I feel sure at the same time 
that you will take a statesmanlike view of the position, and where mutual agreement 
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may not prove to be possible will accept the decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
in the spirit in which they will be kivcii. At every stage, Your Highnesses have 
been associated with producing the Federal Scheme and while none of you are 
finally committed to it until you sign your Instructions of Accession. I am sure 
you will realise that all participating in this problem must necessarily exorcise the 
spirit of compromise in order to secure the ideal for which we are working—the 
Federation of all parts of this vast country, 

‘I sympathise keenly with your doubts and difTicuIties, and as you gaxe on a 
world where unrest and unsettlement is evident on all sides, where so much that 
has appeared unshakable has crashed to ruin, when the failings rather than virtues 
of all the existing forms of Government arc under review, you may well wish to 
pause and consider deeply which way safety and happiness lie. It is for you to 
decide. Disadvantages and dangers lie in all courses, but they may be countered by 
prudence, foresight and eonr,ago. It is my own firm personal conviction that for 
the Indian States the balance of advantage weighs heavily towards accepting the 
Federal Scheme, and working it wisely and prudently. It appears to nie to offer 
you great advantages and if you choose them, you will have a weight and influence 
in the Federal bodies, which will go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded (o the Federation. You will attain what 
you have long desired—direct relations with the Crown through the Viceroy. The 
protection promised in your treaties and engagements has been reaffirmed in a man¬ 
ner which should satisfy the most doubtful amongst you. 1 have every hope and 
confidence that your deliberations will lend you to the same conclusion, and that 
when the Federation comes into being, it will include within it the great majority of 
the Princes of India, determined to continue their steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
and to ensure the steady pirogress of their motherland towards Beif-Government”. 

After the Viceroy’s speech two resolutions were adopted condoling the death of 
the Maharaja of of Chhatarpur and extending a welcome to the Raja of Bilaspur. 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor, reviewing the work of the Chamber 
during the past year, said that the Slamiing Committee of the Chamber was fully 
occupied with the work of the Round Table Conference, and the various important 
matters arising from it. In addition to this, the Cemimittco discussed (1) question 
of censorship over telegrams (2) construction of dams, (3) compensation for mail 
robberies (4) special service officers for the fndi.an States Forces required on mobili¬ 
zation, and (5) attachment of liaison officers to Indian Slates, in eases of disturbances. 

Ill regard to censorship, it was pointed out that the matter was informally 
discussed with the Viceroy, ajid it was finally decided to take it up after the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The question of compensation to be paid 
for injuries caused by the bursting of dams in British India or in Indian States was 
practically settled. In regard to mail robberies, it was now proposed to modify 
the rules on more suitable lines through a Committee of Ministers. The present 
practice was when a robbery was coramittccl, the State was required to pay full 
value of whatever was taken or destroyed and also such compensation ns the British 
Government required to the carriers of the mails and other persons or their fami¬ 
lies in the event of the carriers or other persons being injured or killed. 

The .Jam Saheb, proceeding, alluded to Air Navigation, and said that in regard 
to compensation to Indian States for sites for aerodromes where they were prepared 
and managed by British Indian Government, it was agreed that if such aerodromes 
were paid for by the Government, landing and housing fees belonged to them, but if 
the State or private individuals established an aerodrome, they should collect fees 
for its use. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands by the Government 
of India, in so far as it affected the c.arrying of arms by Slates’ subjects in trains 
had been further negotiated by the Chancellor with the Political Department. The 
Government of India, as a result, of this, were now prepared to provide in the arms 
rules in force in .administrated areas concenud, that a eertiCeate issued by a special 
State ofTicial to States subjects for carrying arms within the railway land situated 
in the territory of the State concerned should have the effect of a licence granted 
under the rules, provided the specified State officer be one bolding a position of 
responsibility corresponding to the District Magistrate in British India, and that the 
certificate granted by such official should exempt the holder from prosecution under 
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the Arms Act for joarneyn which were performed wholly within the borders of the 
State concerned, and which in no way, were across the border of the State. 

The question of enlarfrement of the Chamber of Princes and the granting of full 
membership rights to some of the Rulers who were now represented through elected 
members, was being carefully examined by a special committee. 

The Jam Saheb stated (that the last two questions relating to special service officers 
an 1 the attachment of liaison offiesrs were postponed to a lat(!r date, but in addition 
to those several other questions of importance were discussed. These included the ques¬ 
tion of procedure to be adopted in consulting the States in the matter of their accession 
to international conventions. It had been expressed on behalf of (he States, that where 
the internal administration of States was affected, their 'views should be previously 
ascertained before therrepte.scntatives of India at the League accepted them on behalf 
of the States, and in case such consultation was not possible, the States should be 
provisionally exempted from the operation of the Convention. The Protocol on Arbi¬ 
tration Clauses and the convention on the cxeeiition of foreign arbitral awards had 
been signed on behalf of the States, making the stipulation that the right was 
reserved for India denouncing either the jnotoeol or the convention after giving due 
notice, and the right of arbitration was confirmed strictly to commercial conttacts. 

The question of the amendment of the resolution regarding the appointment of 
commissions of enquiry was fully discussed. It was finally agreed that the Standing 
Committee should themselves prep.are the proposals for modifications in. and addi¬ 
tions to. tho present resolution. 

The question relating to Paramountcy and the dignity of Rulers had been further 
examined during the year. 

Tho last item on the agenda to-day was the presentation of the report of Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani as Priuccs’ representative to the last session of the League 
of Nations. 

It was formally presented by fhe Jam Saheb as Chancellor, who proposed vote 
of appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasanker Pattani, adding that the 
decision that the Stales in future should be repreBontod by Ministers rather than 
by Rulers at tho Oonfereeces was fully justified by the selection of Sir P. Pattani 
and his record of work at Geneva. 

Tho Viceroy adjourned the Chamber to 3 p,m, on the 24th March, 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELEI-24th. MARCH 1033 

Work of Statei’ Delegation at the R. T. C. 

Tho Chamber of Princes rc-asscmblcd this morning, the Viceroy presiding, 

The Jam Sahib, the Chancellor, reading the account of the work of the Indian 
States’ Delegation to the third Round Table Conference said the cold logic of the 
situation convinced him that the present srtlienie was dangerous to tho States and the 
British connection. Ho s.aid he started work as Chancellor with a strong predisposi¬ 
tion in favour of Federation. The Federal form of Government seemed at first sight 
well Buited to India providing ns it does a means of establishing the joint adminis¬ 
tration of All-India matters while reserving to the Sates and the Provinces control 
over their local affairs. But, soou it became plain to him that the form of Federa¬ 
tion which His Majesty's Government had in mind for India differed from all 
modern Federations in one important particular. Unlike other places in India, His 
Majesty’s Government were relying upon Indian Slates with their essentially monarchic 
politics to contribute the necessary elements of stability and experience. It was 
therefore the underlying assumption of His Mnjr'sly’s Government and of all three 
political parties in Great Britain that the monarchical form of Government in the 
Slates should be efi'ectively maintained under the new constitution. For his part 
he felt it unfortunate that the realisation of British India’s political ambitions should 
have been made contingent upon the aeceptaneo of a particular type of federation 
by Indian States and he did not see there any logical connection between the two 
matters, 

Tjieee Essential Sai'-eodards Lacking 

Analysing the scheme he said in the first iilacc they had to see whether the form 
of constitution was such as to protect the Biaics in llie enjoyment of their sover¬ 
eignty and to secure for them the influence which was their due. In the second place, 
they had to consider whether the tendencies to which the new constitution would give 
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rise were such as to preserve in an effective form the ancient ideals and institutions 
of Indian monarchy upon which the strength and stability of the States and their 
utility in the new constitution would alike depend. The Chancellor said there should 
be three safeguards necessary for them to preserve their States from the risk of being 
gradually swallowed up ; for in the Federal constitution the centre tends to swallow 
the Eederation units. There was no provision in the Federal constitution which bad 
been proposed in the White Paper which will effectively protect them from that kind 
of encroachment. Neither the Federal court nor ihe Viceroy will be able to 
assist them when a crisis arose when the policy of the cabinet and the legislature 
conflicted with the rights of the Stales or with the effective sovereignty of the Crown 
in India upon which the Princes laid so much stress, nor will the Upper House be 
more effective and if they entered the Federation ns now proposed, they shall, in 
course of time, inevitably lose the efl'eetive exercise of those rights which, according 
to the strict letter of the Constitution, they thought they were preserving. 

The Chancellor said the second point which should be provided in the Constitu¬ 
tion was that the Federal legislature must be of a kind to enable the States to 
retain their status. They could not do that if their representatives were in a mi¬ 
nority in both Houses from the very beginning. The third essential which must be 
realised was that there must be no direct taxation of States by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Tho Jamsaheb said that it seemed to him that the constitution did not 
provide the necessary safeguards they had laid down last year and the tendencies 
likely to be set in motion by tho proposed constitution were such ns to expose Indian 
kingship to severe and unfair attacks. ‘'For myself I cannot help feeling that the 
constitution, as it has emerged from the While Paper, will inevitably work as to 
destroy at least in its cffecUvo form the very principle of Indian kingship and both 
economically and politically the monarchical principles will suffer.” 

Viceroy Intervenes 

The Viceroy, at this stage, intervening, said Ihe report by the Chancellor was to 
be a review of tho working of tho Indian States’ Delegation to the third R, T. 0., 
but the Jam Sahib was giving his personal views and what he considered to be the 
terrible dangers of the Federation to tho Indian States with British India. 

The Jam Sahib ; If Your Excellency thinks I am not doing the right thing I 
will not proceed. 

The Viceroy explained that he did not suggest that the report was not to be read 
but that it was not the ooeasiou for airing personal views of the Federa¬ 
tion. 

The Jam Sahib: I accept Your Excellency’s rulings and will not proceed with 
my report. 

The Viceroy repeated that he had no desire to prevent the Chancellor from read¬ 
ing a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation, but there was no doubt 
that the Jam Saheb was giving his personal and present views on the Federation 
scheme which he had been endeavouring to promote for the last four years. 

The Jam Sahib: I supported the proposals of the First Round Table Conference 
regarding Federation, but the represontalives of Indian States arc now divided on 
that scheme. 

Next the resolution regarding Paramountcy was taken up. 

Resolution on White Paper 

The following resolution was next moved :— 

(1) This Chamber places on record its strong opinion that the entry of the 
Princes into the Federation depends upon the inclusion in the constitution and the 
treaties of accession of the essential safeguards for which the States have consisten¬ 
tly pressed. They are prepared to authorise their representatives to carry on further 
negotiations in London with the object of securing all the safeguards essential for 
the protection of the States and for the preservation of their sovereignty and auto¬ 
nomy, and with the object of assisting in framing a scheme which would assure such 
a measure of general agreement as may be necessary to ensure stability and the 
smooth working of the new Constitution. 

(2) This Chamber, while placing on record its conviction of the urgent necessity 
of arriving at an equitable and satisfactory settlement of the Paramountcy problem 
by the method of discussion and negotiation between H. E. the Viceroy and 
representative Princes of this Chamber, expresses its sincere thanks to H. E, Lord 
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VVillingdon for the snataiaed and sympathetic interest which he has displayed in 
the negotiations for the last two years, endorses and affirms the position so far taken 
up by the representatives of the Princes, emphasises that the main thing essential to 
reach the desired seltlemont is the determination of justiciable issues by judicial 
process, and authorises those Princes to continue these negotiations with the sympa¬ 
thetic help of the Viceroy. 

(11) The Chamber records pt) its disappointment at the tentative outline of the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government for the allocation of scats to the Slates 
inter sc; (b) that in view, however, of the fact, that His Majesty’s Government’s 
proposals are o ly illustrative, and the Viceroy has been pleased to invite reasonable 
amendments to make it generally acceptable, the Chamber is prepared to make a 
further attempt towards that end ; (e) that in order to be acceptable, any seheme of 
allocation of seats should, besides beinp; otherwise satisfactory, secure at least one 
vote in either House for each State which is a member of the Chamber of Princes, 
or is qualified to bo a member and may bo further admitted to membership, and 
leave a suffioient margin for the collective representation of the remaining 
States. 

Resolution on Paramountcy 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the Parainountcy resolution and the Maharao 
of Cutoh seemed it. 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the resolution, pointing out that the entry of 
the Princes into the federation depended upon tlio inclusion in the constitution of 
CBsentiiil safeguards. From the first R. T. C. the Princes made it repeatedly clear 
that they would enter the Federation provided the complete picture was acceptable 
and it secured to them suflioicni; safeguards and guanantees to preserve their position, 
treaties and autonomy and enabled them effectively to discharge their triple obliga¬ 
tions to the Crown, to India and to tho States. During the last few days they had 
given anxious cousideration to tho White Paper. It certainly contained good points, 
but there were many omissions which reytired to bo filled specifically andithcro were 
certain items which had better not been lucludod. Some of the fundamental safe¬ 
guards which they had consistently pressed envoked a substantial body of opinion 
in certain quarters that the scheme embodied in the White Paper as it stood should 
be summarily rejected. The Viceroy, however, by his accommodating statesmanship, 
made it plain in the inaugural address that the White Paper did not embody the 
final picture and that many things not incorporated in it could be pressed for inclu¬ 
sion later. This averted what seemed to bo a crisis. Indian Princes consoious of tho 
grave responsibility reiterated their_original po.silion and declared that the safeguards 
which they havo pressed were not intended to set up impossible conditions but rea¬ 
sonable essentials which were necessary to preserve their integrity and contributed 
towards the ordered progress of a Pederuted India. The safeguards had been care¬ 
fully worked out and would be placed before the Joint Committee on their behalf. 
The safeguards might be classified us under ; (u) Respect for autonomy, sovereignty 
and treaty rights ; (b) limitations of Federal sources,of revenue to indirect rates only ; 
and (c) liberty of action for the States to enter the Federation individually or collec¬ 
tively through a confederation. 

THIRI) DAY-NEW DELEl~-26th. MARCH 1933 

Resolution on White Paper 

At the meeting of the Chamber of Princes to-day the Nawab of Malerkotla secon¬ 
ded the main resolution on the White Paper moved by the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner asked the Princes not to pass a hurried judgment, as 
they were not in a position to pasE judgment till the details were known. For ins¬ 
tance, they had not yet seen the treaty of accession. Ha next dealt with the argu¬ 
ment of those who referred to the German and American Federal systems, and said 
that the Indian _ scheme was going to bo unique. As regards the upprehensious ex¬ 
pressed in certain quarters, ho made it clear that they had asked the Crown to give 
specific guarantees, in respect of their sovereignty and autonomy, to enable them to 
enter the Federation. 

As for the fear of democracy uniting kingship, the Maharaja asked : “May I know 
what constitution it was that brought about the downfall of tho mighty Czar of 
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Russia? Are wo afraid of the influence of democracy coming into our States ? 
Are we serious in thinking that democratic influences of the world and of the British 
especially, when our States are intermingled, are not already atlbcting our States and 
will not in an incre.asing measure afleet our States ? Are wo going to be frightened 
merely by democracy to come to a decision one way or the other” ? Ho continued : 
“1 submit that, in addition to the guarantees wc ask from the Crown, we have sub¬ 
mitted to the Viceroy for communication to Uis Majesty’s Government certain con¬ 
ditions which we consider essential to prevent encroachment on our sovereign rights 
and autonomy by the Federal Executive”. 

The Maharaja emphasised that, while they should declare their desire to Federate 
on satisfactory terras^ they must withhold judgment till the scheme completed and 
ho hoped when the time came, they would give proper consideration to the proposals 
which were to better and not to worsen their position. 

His Highness finally defended the action of the Ministers who represented them 
at the last R. T. C. and said that those who carried on negotiations had ‘the au¬ 
thority to secure the same purpose by alternative schemes. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
welcomed that part of the White Paper which would establish closer touch between 
the Viceroy and the Princes by bringing them into direct contract with the Governor- 
General, instead of the Goveriior-Gcneral-in-Council. 

The Raja of Korea, following the Ruler of Bikaner, emphasised tlio importance of 
safeguarding in the new constitution the sovereignty of the States. British India 
must realise that the States had alro.ady made great sacrifices, and could not be ex¬ 
pected to make more. The Stales would work the scheme and would eagerly look 
forward to the picture being completed. 

The Maharaja of AUvar gave a history of how Federation came into the picture. 
The Princes, he said, had fully realised all the implications of Federation. There 
were many difficulties, but the Princes did not like to bo called obstructionists. In 
his opinion, one immediate result of the States joining the Federation would mean 
less efficiency in the administration of the States. Still, they should all come into a 
common organisation to achieve the happy goal which was acclaimed as Dominion 
Self-Government for India. The essential condition of their coming into Federation 
was the safeguarding of their sovereign rights and special privileges. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Viceroy assured the Princes that he would do his best to ensure safeguards 
for the States. (Cheers). 

Allocation of States in Federal Legislature 

The Ruler of Jhalaivar moved a resolution recording the Prince’s disappointment 
over the allocation of scats to the States and expressing the readiness of the Princes 
to make a further attempt at reaching an agreement, lie said that the proposal of 
the British Government made invidious distinction between certain States more or 
less of the same status and category, and did not give individual representation fo 
majority of the Chamber-States. He feared it would lead to grouping of most of 
the Chamber-States even for the Lower House, with administrative difficulties, which 
could easily bo foreseen. The proposed scheme of alternate representation in thn 
Upper House would result in the representatives of the States entitled to such 
representation, changing places almost every year, with no permanent advantage. In 
the present circumstances, the cry for equal representation for all the Chamber- 
States in the Upper F'cdcral House, was not a practicable proposition. If given 
some time, they could evolve a scheme which would give the requisite quota to tho 
Indian States, according to the main principles laid down by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and with slight modification thereof make it possible for a satisfactory distribu¬ 
tion and allocation of the seats amongst the Stales. They wanted such a scheme, 
as would give the members of the Chamber of Princes, present and future, one vote 
at least in the Upper or Lower House or h.alf a vote in the Upper House and half 
in the Lower House, and yet leave a sufficiaut margin for the remaining States, 

Tho Raja of Mandi said that the principle on which allocation had been maile 
did not follow any recognised method. Any schorac of allocation to be acceptable 
must recognise the peculiar position of each sovereign State as regards population, 
revenue and area. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the question vitally affected all States big or 
small. He realised tho difficulty of raising the number of States’ represontaiivcs in 
the Upper House to 125, but was glad it had been raised to 100. They should now 
make a determined effort to arrive at a reasonable compromise regarding the alloca- 
61 
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tion of scat,8 among the States so that there' might bo no nceessily for any of the 
States stanciing out of the Federation. They innst arrive at a compromise with duo 
regard to their position as States, and by imposing a self-denying ordinance, so that 
the largo number of scats might become available for the smaller States. 

The Viceroy agreed that a determined elfort should be made for an agreed alloca¬ 
tion of the seats which His Majesty’s Government would approve. The resolution was 
carried. 


Appreciation or Chancellor’s Services 

On the motion of the Mahai'aj.a of Alwar, Beeonded by the Mahar.aja of Bikaner, 
aiHl endorsed finally by the Viceroy, the Chamber passed a resolution of thanks to 
the .Tam Sahib for his services as Chancellor. 

The Jam Saheh, the out.-goiiig Chancellor, paid a tribute to the work oftheChanee- 
lor’s Secretariat, and asked the critics to be more punctual and to make less irrelevant 
speeches. The Chaneelh.r, expressing gratcfiilness to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Ohamber, thanked His ExecHcncy (or his opening address, and for the announeement 
that, all the States would be brought into direct relationship with the Government of 
Jndia. As regards the speeial committee which was examining the rights of the 
States for inclusion in the Chamber, he said they wore sure the Viceroy would 
give sympathetic consideration to the report, but hoped the Stiinding Committee and 
the Princes, as a whole, would ho informally conanltcd before a decision was taken, 
Tfti assured His Exeellcney that the Prinees bdioved that His Majesty’s Government 
would give an impartial and disiot,ereale<l decision if called upon lo do so. 

Tlie .Jam Saheb emphasised certain fundamental principles which would influence 
the Princes in their tinal judgment. He thanked iho Viceroy most sineerely, on 
behalf of the Princes for the best advice given in tlto address, and concluded by 
assuring His Excellency of the. Princes’ loyalty to the Crown and the Emiure. All 
that the Princes wantca was that they might bo able to hand over to their successors, 
the heritage of their forefalhors. 

The Viceroy thanked llie Cliatieollor for his charming words. His interest in the 
the Princely Order had been there for twenty years (ehcors). His Exeellcney hoped, 
whatever decision the Princes took, would bo one in the best intercsls not only of 
their order, but of the interest of India as a whole (applause). 

The Viceroy then adiourned the Chamber sine die, 

Election to Standino Committee 

'I'he following Prinees wore elected (o the Standing Commitlee of Iho Chamber of 
Prinees; H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, receiving 32 votes; H.,H. the Maharaja of 
Alwar, ill voles; H. H. the Maharaja of Panna 21 votes; H. H. the M.aharaja of 
.Ihalwar, 25 votes; H. H. the Maharaja of Dungarpur 21! votes; (he Raja of 
Sangli 28 votes ; the Maharaja of VVanIcaner 20 votes ; the Nawab of Ikihawalpur 
Z'd votes ; and H. IT. Ihe Nawab of Rampur, 15 votes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Pati.ala was elected Chnnoollor of tlin Chamber of 
Princes by 29 votes, defeating H. IT. (ho M.aharaja of Alwar who received foui 
votes. IT. H. the Maharaja of liliolpiir was eleiTed I’ro-OhanccHor of the Chamber of 
Prinees, iiy Tl votes, defeating Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar, Hung.arpur 
and Panna, The Maliaraja of Alwar received two votes, while the others received 
one vote each. 



The States and Federation 


R. T. C. Delegates’ Report 

“Democracy and autocracy, if hrouKht toscthcr, have equal chances of dilntinf! 
each other. His Majesty’s (joverumeiit looks up lo us, the Indian Stales, us elemenls 
tu stability and uiodcralion, which would prevent the extremist section in British 
India from siiappiii};' the British eoniiectio]i and putting up the ideal of indopeu- 
clence before the whole country. If conscience makes cowards of us all, the instinct 
of acquisitiveness and calculation ought lo instil courage in the States, leading them 
on to immediate accession to tlie Federal ideal, ft is all the more necessary for the 
States to join at once, at the outset, if they want to join at all rather than wait and 
higgle for better times”. 

are some of the striking observations contained in the report which Sir 
Manubhai Mehia and Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan have submitted to the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of I’rinces summing up their eiforts ns delegates to London 
to sceurQ the conditions laid down l)y the Chamber of Princes in the new 
scheme of Federation olahorated at the Tliird Hound Table Conference. 

The points touched by the Report may from the basis of diseussions by the Stan¬ 
ding Committee, which is already armed with the report of Special Committee of 
Ministers, which recently examined the While Paper proposals relating to the 
States. 


IntEBNAIj SOVEREItlNXY OF STATES 

The delegates took their stand on the six conditions which were deemed neces¬ 
sary for fulfilment before the States could accept the Federal scheme. They are 
happy to report that as regards the first condition, nameiy, the maintenance of the 
integrity of the States and their internal sovereignty and their full autonomy, as 
also two other coiulitious, namely, that treaty rights should be inviolate and no fu¬ 
ture Federal legislature could enlarge the sphere of Federal subjects without the con¬ 
sent of the Stales—these might be treated to have been accepted by the British 
Government, 

The report gives the information : 

“Jjord Sankey has more than once assured us that the States need entertain abso¬ 
lutely no apprehension on the score of the safeguards whieli wo have raised to the 
level of conditions-i>rcocdent”. yMtogether, eighteen safeguards are mentioned in the 
list, and besides those mentioned aliove are tlio following, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will have no concern witli tho form of Govi rnment in the States and the met¬ 
hod of selecting representatives of the Indian States to the Federal Legislature ; that 
there shall bo no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating Stales or 
tlio subjects of any sucli Slates ; ttiat the appellate jurisdiction of tho Federal Court 
shall not extend over the courts of the Tmiian Slate.s, and tliat no existing rights or 
disputes concerning the riglits alfeeting any particular Slulos of a justiciable character 
will be prejudiced by the mere fact of its entry into Federation etc. 

Wiiile an assnraiice on those inatevs cnnld be said to have been received, no pro¬ 
gress could bo made on the three olher stand-pniiils on wiireli the Ministers in ques¬ 
tion took their stand, These are. (irsi.ly, fifty per cent representation in the Upper 
Legisl.ative Chamber, secondly, that States atlending the Ptiuecs’ Chamber in their 
right eonld secure indi\idnally one vote, leaving a sniall margin fur group represen¬ 
tation of the remaining States, and thirdly the right to Bocede from the Fedcraiion. 
The last point was not accepted, because that would strike at tho very root of the 
Federal Constitution. 

As for one vote for each State atlending the Chamber, there was a fundamental 
ditTeronee with Hyderabad, Mysore and liaroda, and no compromise was jiossible. 
The question of intcr-st.atal ailotraent has liecn left over for conBiUcralion, As the 
Secretary of State hinted at a group system, the Ministers placed a scheme of rota¬ 
tional representation for tho smaller States, whereby each member would bo assured 
of one scat individually in either Chamber. 

As regards treaty rights, tho report observes that the Lord Chancellor promised 
to entrench them as well as the internal sovereignly of States and fortify them so 
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strongly as to place them entirely beyond any risk of erosion under the influence of 
political practice or UBage ns in the past, as well as beyond apprehension of any di¬ 
rect encroachraeut by the Federal Ltifrislatiirc or Executive Government in the future. 

As regards the special powers of the Viceroy to protect tho interests of the Indi¬ 
an States in disputes about water, laud or money, they were prepared in all justici¬ 
able matters to leave tho discussion to a judicial Tribunal with a right to the Vice¬ 
roy to vary the order, if ncecssary, but they hoped that a convention might grow so 
that the award of the Tribunal would be binding even upon the Viceroy. 

On tho 37th February this year, the Viceroy was able to assure tho Princes of 
the Standing Committee at Delhi that their contentions had been accepted iti the 
main by llis Majesty’s Government. 

Ihc Ministers’ report refers to Finance, and says that the question of the liability 
to direct taxation of tho Indian Stales under the orders of tho Federal Government 
was ractioulously examined. Tho Paramount Power would protect tho States from 
wars and foreign aggressions, whether they contributed to tho cost of defence or 
not and all war contributions by the States would continue to bo voluntary as in 
tho past. In the case of a financial or economic emergency, the States would be 
looked up to for some contribution on a uniform basis, among which subsidiary 
matters arc mentioned. 

The report refers to the discussion which their deputation had with tho India 
Ofliec and the officials in charge of the lieforms Bill, who had promised mutual pro¬ 
tection of the Provincial Governments and the Stales Governments as well as their 
Eulers from defamation and malignant calumnies. Tho report adds : “The duty of 
punishing libel and sedition will bo recognised on a complete basis of reciprocity 
between the States and the Provinces, and we learn that a new Bill is already under 
the consideration uf the Government of India”. 

The concluding paras of the Report contain a vigorous plea for the acceptance of 
the Federal scheme. Indian States arc said to hold a peculiar position of vantage, 
for they are asked by the British Indians to join tho Federation in order that there 
may bo responsibility at the Genre, and they are looked up to by His Majesty’s Gov- 
vernment ns an element of stability and moderation, which would prevent the extre¬ 
mist section in British India from severing the British connection. 

Referring to the Confederation Scheme, tho report quotes with approval the obser¬ 
vations of Sir Leslie Seott, justifying it as necessary for small Princes and says : 
“Even if it was not possible to provide the machinery of a confederation council in 
the constitution, it should find a place cither in the treaty of accession or at least 
in the Instrument of Instructions or in the King’s Proclamation ushering iu the new 
Reforms”. 


Princes’ Memorandum to the Cabinet 

Eighteen conditions precedent were submitted by the Princes to His Majesty’s 
Government for joining the Federation. They would examine any future conatitutiou 
from this standard. The Princes’ memorandum said : 

(1) Any ameiidracnt to the Constitution shall for tho purpose of its^introduc¬ 
tion, require in tho first instance, u tvvo-tbirds majority of the Houss in which it is 
being introduced, .and will only become law after separate raUlicalion and acceptance 
by three-fourths of the Indian States represented in the Federal Legislature, and by 
throe-fourths of the members representing British India, provided that no alteration 
aflecting tho following matters shall bo deemed valid without the consent of the 
State concerned : 

(a) Sovereign autonomy of the States; (b) representation allotted to any State 
in the Upper House ; (c) minimum represeatation to any State in the Lower House ; 
(d) alterations of territorial limits of a State; and (e) addition to the list of Federal 
subjects. 

The Statutory and constitutional guarantees provided for shall be unalterable 
except with the consent of each Federating State. 

(2) The Federal Government will have no concern with the form of the Govern¬ 
ment in tho States, and the method of selecting representative of the Indian States 
to the Federal Legislature. 
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(3) In the event of a Fcderatiiif;: State rotusinp; or otherwise failing to discharge 
its Federal obligations, the Federal Governrnent shall, wherever possible, invoke the 
the good offices of the Confederation. If this procedure in any particular instance 
is not found feasible, the Federal Government will, in the last resort, deal with the 
State through the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown. 

(4) On a represciitation made at least by two-thirds of the representatives of the 
^rtes in the Federal Legislatures in regard to any Bill passed by the Legislature, 
that such legislation contravenes the guarantees contained in the Constitution, such 
legislation shall not have the force of law pending the decision of such authority as 
may be competent to decide on its validity. 

(5) Through some suitable method of augmentation or otherwise, it should be 
secured that the comparative influence of the States in the control of Federal matters 
is not too far whittled down if only a majority and not the entire body of States 
join the Federation. 

(6) There shall bo absolute guarantee for the connection of India with the 
British Crown. 

(7) There shall bo no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating 
States or the subjects of any such States. 

(8) The States shall enter tho Federation by means of trc.aticB made with the 
Crown and tho provisions of these treaties shall be outside the operation of Parlia¬ 
mentary or Federal legislation. These treaties may provide special safeguards for tho 
particular interests of individual Stales and will admit of reservations being made by 
any State that may so desire. 

(9) (a) The appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend over the 
Courts of Indian States. Questions arising out of the constitution or relating to 
the interpretation of Federal laws in issue before State-Courts, shall be referred for 
opinion to the Federal Court and the Siato-Courts shall give their decisions on the 
points referred to in accordance with the opinion of the Federal Court. 

(b) The Federal Court shall ho constituted by delegation of authority from the 
Crown and from the Rulers of the Federating States. 

(c) An appeal can lie to the Privy Council in England from the decisions of the 
Federal Court provided that a suitablo constitutional formula could bo devised which 
would not detract from the sovereignty of tho Federating State. 

(d) The Federal Court which would derive its jurisdiction with regard to tho 
States from the States concerned, should interpret the constitution strictly, so as not 
to extend tho orbit of tho Federal Government beyond the subjects and powers ex¬ 
pressly delegated to it by the constitution. 

(10) No existing right or dispute concerning rights aflecting any particular State 
of a justiciable character, will be projndicod by tho mere fact of its entry into Fede¬ 
ration. The fact that the Government of India have rejected tho case or have refused 
to the poiut of view of the States, shall not bo treated as sufficient cause for 
treating tho case as closed. 

(11) Reference to the administration of individual States in regard to non-federal 
matters or against individual rulers of Governments of States shall not oome with¬ 
in the purview of the Federal Legislature. 

(12) No executive or legislative action shall be lawful within the territories of the 
Indian State, unless it proceeds directly or indirectly from the authority of tho Go¬ 
vernment of the State concerned or of the Federal Government in matters delegated 
lo it and within tho specific limits of such delegation. 

States and Federal Laws 

(13) Federal laws should not apply proprio viyore to Indian States, but the Stales 
should accept and puss federal laws as State laws and such laws should operate as 
State laws within the territories of tho States from the federal Government, pro¬ 
vided that;— 

(a) Vyith regard to certain subjects like Federal Taxation in which it is essential 
that legislation should take elfeet as soon ns it is passed, the laws passed by the 
Federal Legislature shall be presumed to have been enacted by the Slate concerned 
from the date they arc enforced by tho Federal Government. 

(b) All Federal laws on subjects and within the powers delegated to the Federal 
Government, after the cxiiiry of a certain specific period, shall bo presumed to have 
been enacted within the territories of the States as Slate laws. 

(c) That tho servants of the Federal Government, hi tho course of the perfor¬ 
mance of their legitimate duty withiu the territories of tho Indian Slates, will, as 
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novv, continue to be subject, to the Federal law from the date they are enforced 
by the Federal Government. This docs not mean that they will cease to be sub¬ 
ject to the internal sovereignty and laws of the Slate concerned in mailers not 
specifically delegated lo the Federal Government. 

(d) That the individual Slates need not enact laws which have no application 
whatsoever to their respective territories. 

(c) All amendments of the Federal laws in their application to a particular State 
to suit special local conditions, will bo subject to the previous assent of the Fede¬ 
ral Government. 

(14) Tlio powers of concurrent legislation in matters not solely reserved to the 
Federal (TOveriiment shall remain with the States, provided that Federal legislation 
shall override State legislation in regard to all Federal subjects. 

(15) The Crown sh.all bo reejuired to incorporate provisions in the constitution 
retaining power and sanction fur itself to secure respect for treaties which have 
been declared by the King hlmpcror as inviolate and inviolable and to Bee that the 
obligations aiul ngrocments contracted by both the parties, namely the Slates and 
the Crown are not encroached upon by the Federal Executive or Legislature and 
are not varied or abrogated without free consent of both the parties. 

(10) The Constitution shall provide, by the insertion of a separate clause, that 
no unfriendly Act shall be permitted by one federating unit against another and 
that there shall be no interforenee, direct or indirect, in the internal affairs of any 
State. 

(17) No rcatrictions which are not in accordance with (he specific terms of 
their treaties, are imposed on the Stales in regard to the number and equipment 
of their armies. 

(18) The Constitution shall make provision for the States joining Federation 
collectively through a confederation, but it shall bo permissible for such as may 
BO desire to join the Federation individually. 


The Punjab Stales’ People’s Conference 

Mr. A. V. Palwardhan, in the coutso of his presidential address at the fourth 
session of the I’uajab States’ People’s Conference, held in Delhi on the 5th. April 1933, 
observed 

For tho moment, the hone for the people of the Indian States seem to lie in 
Ihe fact that British Indian leatlcrs will for their own reasons consider the _ White 
Paper constitution to bo so radically objectionable as to lead them to reject it in toto. 
For no possible improvement therein can so improve tho eonstitutiou as lo make it 
acceptable to the States’ people. They must above all secure (1) popular election in 
tho federal legislature: (2) a Declaration of Rights available for the people in tho 
States and enforceable through the agency of the federal court; (.'!) fedcralisatioii of 
civil and criminal law ; (-1) lodgment of residuary powers in the federal govern¬ 
ment ; (5) continuanee of the present practice in the matter of paramountcy, but a 
greater alertness in fulfilling the Crown’s pledge of good government in the States 
to tlie people. These demands of tho States’ people voiced from many platforms, 
cannot bo mot iiy a mere amendment of the White Paper coiistitut.iou in detail; they 
really require the whole basis of constitution to be altered. The people in the States 
need therefore bo none too sad at the rising tide of unreserved denunciation of the 
White paper leading to tho scrapping of the present proposals. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintanuini has definitely expressed tho opinion that British Indians 
would much sooner go without any reforms than h.avc reforms which are any¬ 
thing like those adumbrated in the speeches of the Secretary of State at the third 
R. T. C. and it must be said in fairness to Mr. Chintamani that ho docs not, like 
most other leaders from British India, turn a blind eye to nomination and other de¬ 
fects proceeding from the States’ entry into the fcdernlion and concentrate his attack 
on drawb.aeks duo to distrust and suspicion on the part of Britishers. If his view 
of the merits of the reforms scheme prevails, even if it be only in so far as British 
India is concerned, then tho point of view of tho Indian States’ people will at least 
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have a fair chance of being considered. This much I know—that tho proposed con¬ 
stitution is doomed if it is not rushed through Parliament while many of the politi¬ 
cians of the radical school arc not free to make their voice felt. I have reason to 
believe that several of the Congress leaders will not accept a constitution which pro¬ 
vides for the nomination of the States’ representatives. But they are kept out of con¬ 
stitution-making now just as much as tho States’ people. If therefore, only a 
rejection of tho White Paper can make tho services of those leaders available to us, 
we may be executed for hoping that it will be rejected. We may tiot be certain 
that as a result of it our position will be improved, but it is only in that quarter 
that there is some room for hope. 

There must arise among tho British Indian publications to whom it falls to take 
part in constitutional negotiations pome who will have the courage to say to the 
Princes : Keep your autocracy intact if you must in yonr own States ; as to that 
we can have nothing to say except in Iho way of a friendly suggestion. But we 
will not let you come in as autocrats in our constitution. You must put on a 
demorcatic garb and adopt dcmocrntic ])raoticea as constituent members of 
(he new polity which you and we arc to form together. We will make your way as 
Smooth as possible. But on no other terms is federation possible. If election is 
ever to remain in the distant future, we must part company. Wo can resume dis¬ 
cussions when you become friendly to popular government. For it is that which we 
wish to bring into existence and not merely a change-over from a white to a brown 
oligarchy. Such a change-over will only adjourn the day when wo can attain our 
destiny of being a democratically governed people. To say so is, it is generally be- 
lived, to make fodcralioii impossible. I do not share this before, and I will give you 
my reason for it. 

If you oxaraino the list of federal subjects, you will find that in the case of all or 
moat of those subjects the States have already made a do facto surrender of power 
over them to the (lovernmoiit of India. With the States, therefore, it is not a ques¬ 
tion of surrendering something which they control at present by joining federation. 
Federation would rather enable them to regain control of what they have lost and 
get a partial control over British India to-day. They stand to lose nothing, but gain 
a lot. in these circumstances, it is more than likely that they will agree to adopt 
democracy in handling this subject if they know that only on this condition can 
they come into their own. Did not His Exalted Hignoss the Nizam promise to in¬ 
troduce, not a dyarchy of the kind which prevails at present in British Indian provi¬ 
nces, but full provincial autonomy in Ocrar if returued to him ? Not that tho 
Nizam is a fanatical democrat and cannot boar to sec his people groaning under 
autocracy modified as it is under dyarchy. But he saw that his only chance of hav¬ 
ing Berar restored to liim consisted in his adopting a democraUe form of government 
if only for that province. Why would not then the Nizam and other rulers adopt 
democracy in so far as federal subjects arc concerned provided British Indian leaders 
produced among them the feeling th.at no other condition would federation bo per¬ 
mitted and that on noolher condition would they be allowed to-establish control over 
these subjects. Instead however of impressing them with such a conviction, British 
Indian leaders have convinced thoraselves that federation is not a necessity for the 
Blalcs at all, bnt that it is a necessity for British India alone ; that without a federa¬ 
tion it will bo impossible for British India to attain solf-government, not merely on 
political grounds but on constitutional grounds as well (constitutional theories always 
come in very handly to British Indian politicians on whatever side of the fence they 
may stand) ; and that to bring about such a federation the yielding must bo all on 
the side of British India, for on no account and for no reasons whatever can a 
breakway of the States bo cotitemplated. This attitude is wholly unnecessary and 
inexpedient. But it w’as such a defeatist spirit which informed the endeavours of 
our British Indian politicians in our eonstitutional discussions. Until that is laid 
aside, we cannot possibly have a satisfactoiy constitution. 

1 have bad to consider the White B.aper constitution so far mostly as it affects 
British India ; for it is through British India th.at we, the States’ people, can at all 
hope to have the constitution modified. We can neither accept nor amend nor 
reject the constitution ; we simply have no hand in it. We must, therefore, con¬ 
vince JBritish India that what is conducive to our interests is also conducive to 
theirs. It is only then that we can persuade them to take the line which we would 
desire them to take. And we must, therefore, make it perfectly plain that the 
White Paper scheme is of no advantage to us at all; and that we shall lose nothing 
if it is turned down. On the contrary, if passed, it will seal our fate for all time 
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if it be made, as the Princes propose, almost wholly unalterable in future. One 
of the Princes’ demands is—and this ia not a demand that is made only by what 
is styled as the more conservative section—that merely to propose an nraendmont 
a two-thirds vote of the legislative chamber concerned is required, and that the 
proposal must then bo ral.ified by Ihrcc-fourths of Iho States and three-fourths of 
the membora in the legislature from British India. It is obvious that a constitu¬ 
tion so framed practically places itself beyond all possibility of amondmont—like 
the law of Medes and Persians. But 1 am not disposed to quarrel with the Rulers 
on this account. They have boldly taken this provision from the United States 
constitution. A federal government should be and must bo difficult to amend, and 
knowing that it is so rigid and unamenable, wo must in framing it be a hundred 
times more careful than in framing a unitary constitution, which would bo infinite¬ 
ly easier _ to change. British Indians, however, are following a contrary course. 
They aro in a terrible hurry to pass tho constitution and then would perhaps try 
to make it easily amendable. In this attempt they are bound to fail. The rulers 
of States have precedent on their aide. Therefore, British Indians had better think 
a thousand times before agreeing to a constitution which would necessarily be, and 
should properly bo, incapable of frequent alterations. 

But there are certain matters which the rulers insist upon placing outside tho 
scope of possible amendment even bs such a hopelessly stiff procedure. There 
roust not be even the amallost loophole for a change in certain respects. What 
are they? The form of government in the States and the method of selecting tho 
States’ representatives in the federal legislature. With the former wc are not enn- 
corned immediately; we shall have to deal with it ourselves independently of tho 
federal constitution. But election cannot be insisted upon by British India at 
any time in future. British India is very sore that a definite limit of time is not 
fixed in the constitution for the autocratic termination of safeguards which are 
admitted in general terms to be temporary. In the matter of choosing the States’ 
representatives, tho rulers must bo free not only now but for ever and over to 
retain nomination if they so choose. In this ease it is not a question of automatic 
liquidation of nomination ; but a definite prohibition is to be imposed upon its 
ultimate liquidation. There is another matter which cannot be changed in any 
State except with its own consent, and that is the list of federal subjects. Suppo¬ 
sing a two-thirds majority of the House of Assembly proposes and three-fourths 
majority of tho States ratify a provision enabling the federal lc; 2 ;islnturo to increase 
the number of federal subjects—a hard enough condition in nil conscience—will 
the increased list come into force in all tho federating States ? No. The legislature 
may enlarge tho uumbot, but it will have no effect in any State unless that State 
is agreeaulo. Why, even the list as it stands to-day represents, so far as the 
States are concerned, only the maximum number of subjects tW can possibly be 
put into the federal category. Every Stale, however, is to be free to pick and 
choose from the list. Tho legislature solemnly declares that a certain number of 
functions arc of national concern and must be federally administered, but any 
ruler can say in reply; “Well, you think so, but I don’t; and I am going to re¬ 
serve this, that and other subject to my undivided control.” That being the pro¬ 
posed constitution, it is no wonder that any subsequent addition to the federalist 
will have no binding force upon any Slate. Popular election and a duo increase 
in the list of federal subjects are among the first things that the States’ people 
would like to secure. But the proposed constitution bars the way completely to 
them. It is clear, therefore, that the Slates’ people will bo kept out of the federal 
constitutiou for as long as the rulers arc so minded, or, rightly interpreted for all 
time. 

I do not enlarge at this stage upon other demands that the Princes arc making ; 
for instance, that a confederation should also be possible within the federation, and 
that federal laws should not apply in the States in virtue of the fact, that they are 
federal but because they arc adopted by the States. These and such other demands 
are too ridiculous to deserve any notice. 1 wonld rather leave them to be dealt with 
by those British Indian politicians who have been placing their talents behind tho 
Princes’ autocracy. But. speaking broadly, I cannot honestly reassure you that the 
White Paper scheme can in the least benefit the people of tho States. It is not 
merely that it denies us civic or political rights of any kind at tho present time ; 
but the denial is to bo perpetual. It is not given to us, as I have already said, 
either to accept tho constitution or to reject it. But if we could have had a say in 
the matter, 1 have no doubt as to what it would be from oUr own point of view. 
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Resolutian<i 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

(a) In view of the exclusion of representatives of the States’ People from, ail the 
Round Table Conferences, the Conference registers its opinion that the White Paper 
embodies conclusions which can never be acceptable to them. All rights and privi¬ 
leges that are proposed for the States are to be conferred upon the Princes and their 
nominees. 

(b) >!o scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States' people which 
does not provide for popular election in matters of choosing the States’ representa¬ 
tives in Federal Legislature. For a limited period to be specified in the Constitution 
Act, the method of selection of representatives for the Ilouae of Assembly may be by 
indirect election, and for the Council of State by nomination, but after the transi¬ 
tional period, the members of the Assembly must be chosen by direct election and 
these of the Council of State by indirect election. 

(c) The new Constitution ’should guarantee the elementary rights of citizenship to 
the people of the States, it being open to them to seek redress from the infringement 
of those rights from the Federal Court. 

(d) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 
local management any subjects mentioned in the list of Federal subjects. One of the 
subjects which should be federalised is Civil and Criminal Law. 

(e) Residuary jurisdiction should be vested in the Federal Government and in 
the Provinces, 

(f) A special procedure for amending the Constitution m^ bo provided, but 
when the amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the P^ederal Legislature, 
they should automatically come into force without separate ratifications cither by the 
Federating States or by the British Indian Provinces. Enlargement of the list of 
Federal subjects and the method of seieotion of representatives of States to tho 
Federal Legislature should be particularly specified as fit subjects for amend¬ 
ment, 

(g) Federal laws should not require to be adopted by the States for being enfor¬ 
ced in tho States : but should be made applicable automatically as in British 
India. 

(h) The Federal Government should deal individually with each federating special 
unit and should not bo required to deal with a Confederation of States. 

(i) Pararnountcy musi continue to be vested as now in the Governor-General- 
iti-Council, Tho occasion for the exercise of Pararnountcy rights raav, if possible, 
bo specified, and cases of gross mis-govornment in the Slates should be investigated 
before being dealt with by the Paramount Power. The investigation should be car¬ 
ried on by the independent body in which no Ruler and no official serving in the 
State should have a place. 

(j) The Conference makes a sjrccial appeal to the British Indian leaders of all 
parties to reject the constitution if it does not satisfy the above demands of tho 
States’ people, and particularly, if it does not provide for genuine popular election 
of States’ representatives and declaration of rights for them. 

STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE ON WHITE PAPER 

The foljowing resolutions wore passed at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Indian’States’ People’s Conference held at Bombay on the 30th April, Mr. 
Govindlal Shivlal Pitty presiding :— 

(1) This meeting eaters its emphatic protest against the exclusion of tho represen¬ 
tatives of the States’ people from all the Round Table Conferences and the Indian 
Committee sitting with tho Joint Select Committee and registers its opinion that tho 
White Paper which embodies tho conclusions of these conferences cannot be accept¬ 
able to them since their position has been deliberately ignored throughout, and all 
the rights and privileges that are proposed for the States are reserved for and are 
vested in the princes and their nominees. 

12) No Scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States’ people which does 
not provide for popular election in tho matter of choosing the States’ representatives 
to tho federal legislatures and which does not satisfy the following demands of the 
States’ people:— 

(a) The new constitution should guarantee fundamental rights and federal citi¬ 
zenship to the people of the States, it being open ito them to seek redress from infri¬ 
ngement of these rights from the federal court. 

62 
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(b) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 
local management any subjects mentioned in the list of federal subjects. (But the 
list itself needs further expansion, one of the subjects which should be federalised 
being civil and criminal law). 

(c) The residuary jurisdiction of the constitution should vest in the federal 
Govern ment. 

(d) A special procedure for amending the constitution may be provided ; but 
when araenaments are passed by a requisite majority in the federal legislature they 
should automatically come into force without separate ratification by the federating 
units. 

(e) Federal laws should not require ratification by the States for taking eltect in 
the federating States but come into force automatically as in British India. 

(f) The federal government should deal individually with each federating State 
unit and should not be required to ileal with a confederation of States. 

Paramountcy may coiitinuo to be vested as now in the Govornor-Gcueral in Coun¬ 
cil for a transitional period, after the expiry of which it should vest in the Federal 
Government. The policy of tho oxercieo of paramountcy rights and obligations 
should be clearly defined, codified and published. 

(h) No safeguards which are uot demonstrably in the interests of India should 
be provided for in the constitution. 

(3) This mooting makes a special appeal to British Indian lenders to make every 
effort to get the above demands of the States’ people embodied in tho new constitu¬ 
tion . 

(4) This eommittoQ considers it necessary to hold an All-Iiulia States’ People’s 
Convention as early as possible for tho purpose of giving an effective voice to the 
States’ people’s demands and authorises the working committee to decide the time and 
place after consulting the various organisations of the State’s people. 



THE MYSORE PEOPLE’S PARTY CONFERENCE 


The Third Session of the Mysore Peoific’s Party Conference was held at the 
Krishna Cinema Hall, Tumkur on the 19th. March 1933. Dowan Bahadur 11. 
Muniawami Naidu. B. A., B. L. M. L. C., Ex-Ohief .Minister of the Madras 
Government opened the Conference. There was a large galhering of Ktates’ Subjects, 
among whom were : Messrs. Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, S. K. Veukataraugam, 
S. Veukatapathaiya, K. T. Basliyam, C. N. Narasinga Rao, Advocates, and 
Messrs. K. Chengalraya Reddy, D. S. Mallappa, K. Kanga Iyengar. 

Mr, D. S. Mallappa. Chairman of tho Reception Commit tec t hen welcomed the 
delegates and visitors. In the course of his speech he said : 

Friouils, though the problems of the British liicliuu Froviiiccs are fundamentally 
different from those of the Native Slates, yet there are some vital points of coataot. 
In fact the solution of the political future of liulia has been very much complicated 
by the problems of the Native States. 

You are all aware of the vpork done in the past Round Table Conferences, 
Statesmen of acknowledged ability have clearly expressed that without the coopera¬ 
tion of the representatives of the Native States, it would be well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on all the issues that have now been raised. On 
the one hand the representatives of tho All-India States’jPcojfio’s Party as also those 
of British India have unaiiimonsly declared that the Native States should be subject 
in their administration to the Feueral Government which is now to be evolved. On 
the other hand, in opposition to this view, representatives from somo of the States 
hold the opinion that the Native States’ ought to bo subjected to the control of the 
Crown acting through the Viceroy in India. It is for yon, gentlemen, to decide 
which view b.St advances tho interests of the people of the Native States. It is a 
matter for congratulation that our otvn State has given a very commendable lead in 
being the first to express its willingness to enter into the Federation scheme. The 
next important matter to which I would invite your attention is with regard to the 
safeguarding of the fundamental rights of the subjects of the Native States in the 
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same manner in which those of the subjects of British India will be safeguarded in 
the coming constitution. Neither the Princes nor the British Government have so 
far expressed any favourable views on this important matter. And not a single 
chapter has been devoted in the published literature to a discussion of this very im¬ 
portant subject. Would it not be graceful if the representatives of the Native States 
who have been boasting of their endeavours to help the people of British India in 
their fight for political freedom accord some degree of independence to their own 
subjects first ? I request this Conference to apply its mind to a consideration of 
these important subjects. 

Jn the present state of things some of the Other matters which are wellworth 
eonsideratioii are these. The representatives of the Native States to the Federal 
legislative bodies ought to bo those elected from the people of the States. The funda¬ 
mental rights of the Native States’ subjoels should bo recognised and incorporated in 
the statute constituting the Federal Government. In nil disputes relating to the 
administration of the Federal Government the final appeal should lie to the supreme 
court in India which should also be the highest Court of appeal even for States’ 
subjects. The Federal Cabinet should reserve some scats to the elected representa¬ 
tives of the Native States’ people. And more than all the efliect of the White Paper 
on the people of the Native Stales which has just been published has got to be con¬ 
sidered by our Parly. 

ft may be true that the political issues of British India are different from those 
of the Native States in some respeei. Yet the struggle for political freedom and the 
fight for political salvation of British India have stirred the consciousness of the 
peoples of India. A dyiilimic power hitherto iinfclt has electrified the life 
of the masses. Even tJie subjects of India have developed an eagerness for 
the recognition of their rights and privileges and are set thinking about their politi¬ 
cal freedom. 

Gontlenien, you know our party is not older than three years. Though young in 
age it has achieved results that would make the old blush. The work, disinterested 
aiid unselfish, that it h.is done both in the legislative bodies and tbo country^ has 
attracted the attention of all. Nourished by your kindness, blessed by your wishes, 
(his political child has gained in strength and intellcctnal ability and has been 
showing unniislukable putciilialities of its future grcatniss. I request you to continue 
to evince the same interest in the iiarty so that its life of usefulness in the political 
arena of the country may continue well and long. 

The one panacea for all political ills, the one celestial drink that will bring to 
life and stir to activity the dead life of the masses in the country is the establish¬ 
ment of Responsible Governmeiit. Without in the least affecting the bond of love 
and loyally that now exists between our benign ruler and wo the subjects, our aim 
is to establish a Government responsible to the legislature by all peaceful, legal and 
constitutional means under the aegis of Ilis Highness as -early as possible. It is for 
the realisation of this grand and noble idea that 1 request you to fight with un¬ 
animity and strength of will and purpose. We shall not be satisfied with small 

doses of favour and forget our duty ; we shall not lose courage and give up hope by 
difficulties and dangers that may beset us ; wc shall treat with equanimity and un¬ 
ruffled mind gains or losses, happiness or sorrow whatever it may be ; wo shall 

purify politics with purer atmosphere of religion : we shall sacrifice all ideas of self 
and always keep the sense of duty and service in view, We will pray God to bless 
us with courage and to lead us in the light of truth. 

Mr. Munuiwami Naidu’i opening (peech 

Dewan Bahadur Mumisivami Naidu, in declaring the conference open said : 

We are on iho eve of great Constitutional Keforms. Three Round Table Confer¬ 
ences have been held to hammer out a constitution which will unite all India— 
British India and the Indian India—and place it on the road to Dominion Status. 
The White Paper has been published only yesterday. 

It is but natural that you, as people of the Mysore Slate, should take stock of 
the situation and realise what your position, along with other Stale People, will ba 
under the new constitution. The Slates form nearly one half of the area and 
account for nearly one-fourth of the population of India, excluding Burma. 

The form of the coiistitutioiial slructiire outlined so far will bo as follows : “(a) 

that the Act will deelare that executive power and authority (as in the Uuited 
Kingdom and the Dominions) vests in the Crown represented in the Federation by 
Governor-General and in the Provinces by the Governor ; (b) that nevcrthelesB, 
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except in so far as is otherwise provided, (whether such provision be in the Act or 
in the Instrument of Instructions) the Governor-General and Governors will be guid¬ 
ed by the advice of their respeotivcB Ministers ; and the Executive will depend for 
its legislative enactments and for its supply upon the concurrence in its proposals of 
the Legislature.” 

The Government will be a Federation of the provinces in British India and the 
Indian States as its units. The province in British India will bo autonomous, enjoy¬ 
ing full responsible Government. But the States have widely varying politics and 
different degrees of internal sovereignty. 

The legislative organ of the Iiioian Federation will consist of two chambers, 
which will be empowered to deal with the whole range of activities of the F'cderation, 
both those which affect British India only and those which affect all the Federal 
territory, In the Lower or the Popular House, it is proposed to allot One-third of 
the seats to the States and in the Upper House about 40 per cent. The British 
India Provinces will send the other representatives. The selection of British Indian 
representatives to the Lower Chamber will be by direct election by the people of the 
provinces and to the Upper Chamber by election by the Provincial Legislatures by 
the single transferable vote. The representatives of the States will, on the other 
hand, he nominees of the Governments of the States in both the Chambers. The 
people of the States, as such, will have no right to elect their representatives to 
either Chamber. 

As already stated, the Federal Legislature will bo supreme. It can pass 
laws affecting the subjects in the Provinces and States, it can sanction levy 
of taxation in the Provinces and States and it can authorise expenditure out 
of the taxes so raised for federal purposes. The ministry will bo responsible 
to the Legislature and can continue to function only so long as they command its 
confidence. 

The above picture will reveal that no consideration is paid to tho people of the 
States ns such. ! They have no voice in the Legislature, they have no hand in selec¬ 
ting the representatives ; they will have to submit to taxation without representa¬ 
tion and the federal income may be spent without their consent. The Ministry will 
be responsible not to tho representatives of the people but to the representatives of 
the Rulers of the States, In fact in no sense could the federal Government be said 
to be either representative or responsible to the people of the States. The talk of 
responsibility at the centre has restiUed only in responsibility to the Rulers of tho 
State and not to the people of the States, The future Federal Government is in so 
far as the States are concerned, neither popular nor responsible but is merely a 
continuation of the present system of Government by the Rulers, with all their dis- 
advantagea intensified. 

It is unfortunate that throughout theso negotiations and discussion at the Round 
Table Conference or elsewhere, the rights of the people of the States were entirely 
ignored and there was no representative to press their case. Our thanks are due to 
Uiwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, Messrs. N, C. Kelkar and N. M. Joshi 
and the efforts they made to put tho case of the States’ people before the Round 
Table Conferences but those representations seem not to have been even considered by 
the powers that be. 

In the speeches delivered before tho close of the Third Round Table Conference, 
Sir T. B. Sapru asked : “Now, Secretary of State ! However good the consitution may 
be, ultimately the question which arises is : is the constitution going to bo 
acceptable to the people of India” ? It is for you, the people of Indian India, to 
give the answer and I have no doubt the answer is big and emphatic “No’. The 
constitution cannot be acceptable to Ihc People of the States, unless they arc given 
the right to select their own representatives to the Lower Chamber. 

It seems to roe anomalous to think of a ministry responsible to the Federal 
Legislature, when one-third of the members of the Lower House are not elected on a 
popular basis but are nominated by the Princes. Can any responsible ministry 
functioniwhen it has to depend for its continuance upon the confidence of this bloc 
of nominated members, who were not returned on any mandate except the pleasure 
of the'Princes. The Lower Chamber will consist of members, two-thirds of them 
elected on a wide and democratic basis with definite pledges by them and with 
definite mandates from the people of tho provinces and, one-third will bo nominees 
of the Princes, No stable political party can be formed, which can take up the posi¬ 
tion of a responsible ministry. The ministry will be at the mercy of this nominated 
bloc and will consist of leaders of groups aud not of any one single party which 
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haa detained the country’s verdict in its favour at the polls. I am afraid the cons¬ 
titution does not provide for growth of healthy political parties, such as are necess¬ 
ary for working a democratic or dominion constitution. 

I leave it to yon, ladies and gentlemen, to consider your position carefully in the 
future constitution and to deliberate on what steps you will take to remedy the 
defect. I am sure you have other matters more important and more closely connec¬ 
ted with the internal administration of your State. You are naturally anxious to 
have popular and responsible Government established in your State as quickly as 
possible. 

You have as the Ruler of your State His Highness the Maharaja whose genuine 
love and sympathy for his subjects are well-known. And I have no doubt that if 
you organise yourself well and carry on constitutional agitation for the speedy estab¬ 
lishment of full responsible Government within your State, you will meet with 
success. And I trust and hope that your able and distinguished Dewan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, will advise His Higness the Maharaja to give you, the people of this Slate, 
the right to choose your representatives to the future Federal Legislature. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. P. Subharania Chetty, President-elect of the 'conference delivered his 
address in Kannada, the summary of which was as follows 

Mr. Subbararaa Chetti observed at the outset that the grant of further reform in 
the States was long overdue. His Highness the Maharaja granted reforms 10 years 
ago and it was time, he pointed out that a second instalment of reforms was annou¬ 
nced by His Highness. Responsible Government should betdeclared as the goal of the 
administration. In this instalment of reforms, the following should form the salient 
features (1) declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship ; (9) the establish¬ 
ment of a High Court by Statute and the separation of the judiciary from the ex¬ 
ecutive ; (3) provision of only one legislature in the Slate instead of two as at 
present. This Legislative Council should consist of about 100 members, with an 
elected non-official majority ; (4) the power of electing one member to the Executive 
Council by this body, ana (5) the power of the Council to elect its own President. 
This instalment of reforms should be worked out for a period of 3 years after which 
another instalment of reform should be granted, when it should be made possible for the 
members of the Legislative Council to return two or there members oi the Executive 
Council. The final instalment of reforms should confer on the chosen representatives of 
the people the right to elect the three members of the Executive Council, who would 
be responsible to the Lcsislature and hold office, as long as they enjoyed the confidence 
of the majority of the House. The Council should also have the power of passing 
the budget. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetti referred to the coming reforms and paid a tribute to the 
services rendered by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the popular Drwan of Mysore in the 
cause of Indian Federation, At the first and second Round Table Conferences, Sir 
Mirza had expressed Mysore’s willingness to join the Federation. The speaker was 
firmly of opinion that the economic development of the States could take place 
only if they joined the Federation. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, had rendered signal service 
to the State by urging on the authorities concerned, the injustice done to the 
Mysore State by the continuance of the levy of the subsidy and had made out a 
good case for its total abolition. The Davidson Committee recommended the reduc¬ 
tion of the subsidy only to the extent of 7 lakhs. This was rather unfortunate. 
Once the States joined the Federation, the speaker did not see any justification for 
the continuance of this subsidy. Mr. Chetty added also a word of praise to Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail, for bis attempt to get the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore to Mysore Durbar. For these signal services, the people of the 
State, nay, the people of the whole of Indian India, were indebted to him. 

Referring to the People’s Party in Mysore, Mr. Subbarama Chetti said that the 
creed of the party was to attain by all peaceful and constitutional means, Respon¬ 
sible Government in the Mysore State, adequate representation of all communities 
and interests in the Government services and also in public bodies in the State. 
But unfortunately the rules of the party, os at present framed, did not justify their 
being called the People's Party. It excluded one particular section i, e., the 
Brahmin community. This exclusion of the Brahmins from the party, it seemed to 
the speaker, was not justifiable. The several organisations in India were trying to 
counteract the evil effects of communal organisations. The speaker would therefore 
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Conference to fake up Ibis question seriously and decide in favour of 
admittinf!; Brahmins into the party. 

Since the second conference of the People’s Party in Mysore, several im- 
porfant subjects, Mr. Ohetti continued, had come up for consideration before 
the representative Assembly and the Lefrislative Council. He would like to 
make reference to a few of them. The first was the introduction of the methods of 
proportional representation for elections to the leKislature. This method of election, 
so far as he knew, was not adopted in any part of India, except in regard to elec¬ 
tions to the Council of State and also in regard to the elections to the Madras 
University from a particular constituency. Even in such advanced countries as 
England and other European countries, the speaker was told, such a system of elec¬ 
tion did not prevail. Personally, he was not in favour of the decision taken by 
Go^rnmciit. Such a method of election set up one community against another 
in the State and the Government would really be doing a disservice to the people of 
the State. v & 

Dealing with the Municipal Regulations next, Mr. Chetti said that all the three 
regulations came up before the Legislative Council and were referred to select 
committees for detailed consideration. The select committee accepted the amendments 
of Government and made some changes here and there. Even in the amended Regula¬ 
tion, the nominated element was allowed to continue. The executive powers, oven in 
premier cities, were allowed to be vested in the Uommissioner and in most of the 
important matters, there was no right of appeal against the orders of the Municipal 
OommisBioner. The Deputy Commissioner still continued to lie something like a 
supremo authority over the Municipal Council. Ho would sit in judgment over (ho 
resolutions of the Municipal Council, and he could even go to the extent of ordering 
the suspension of the resolutions, in case he thought these resolutions wore unlawful 
or were likely to lead to a breach of the peace ano public tranquillity. The vesting 
of such extraordinary powers in the Deputy Commissioner, was most humiliating to 
the Municipal Council. The Municipal Regulations as passed by the Council did not, 
in his opinion, give a liberal measure of self-government in the Municipalities. 

Mr. Chetti next referred to the appointment of the Chief Justice of the Mysore 
High Court and expressed pleasure that for the first time, a Mysorean, Mr. Justice 
R. Mahadevayya, had been elevated to this high oflice. There was a persistent rumour 
to the effect that Government were thinking of importing an outsider in the office. 
He would request the Government to confirm Mr. Blahadevayya in his appointment 
and thereby give encouragement to local talent. 

Proceeding, the sjieaker dealt with the problem of untouchnbility. There was an 
awakeiiiiig in the whole country, he Said as bad never been witnessed before in reg¬ 
ard to the removal of untouchability. There was a thorough change in the mentality 
of the people all over the country. The most orthodox vSanatanists, like Bandit Ma- 
daii Mohan Malnviyaji, had thrown open their temples for Harijans. During the 
last session of the Legislative Council, some of the non-officials moved a resolution 
recommending to Government to throw open all Muzrai institutions to the Harijans. 
While sympathising with the spirit of the resolution, the Government members took 
up a neutral attitude. The resolution was unanimonly passed. It was up to the 
confereneo to urge on the Government to give efleet to the resolution immediately. 
Some of the members of the Legislative Council were considering the desirability of 
introducing a bill, similar to that of Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar in the Assembly to 
legalise temple entry by the Harijans. The speaker hoped that the bill when intro¬ 
duced would have much support from the people. While speaking on this ques¬ 
tion of the removal of untouchability, the speaker would like also to advise his 
Harijan brethren. The question of untouchability would bo solved to a great extent, 
if they led a pure life and cast olf their dirty habits. 

Speaking next about the economic condition of the people in the State, Mr. 
Subbarama Chetti s.aid that the ryots were very much hard pressed and were unable 
to make both ends meet. It was the duty of the Government to come to the rescue 
of the ryot at this critical juncture. Land revenue tax had to be reduced, in order 
to meet the deficit which might accrue by such a remission of land revenue, the 
Government should retort to a further cut in the salaries of the officers. When he 
said this ho did not want the ill-paid officers of the Government to sufl'er. The sala¬ 
ries of officers who were drawing more than Rs, 50 could be reduced. The Madras 
Government bad recently introduced a new scale of provincial salaries. The speaker 
desired that some such system should be established in Mysore also. 
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So far as industries were concerned, he was of the opinion that Indian in lustry 
would prosper only if the financial policy of the Government of India underwent a 
thorough change. The .poverty of the country was duo to a policy of free trade 
adopted by the Government, giving encouragement to foreign manufacturers. The 
only solution for the economic development of India, lay in the political emancipation 
of the people of India. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chetti referred to the position of the subjects of Indian Sla¬ 
tes in the coming Federation. This subject had bee i discussed and resolutions 
passed at the South Indian States People’s Conference and also at the All-India 
States Subjects’ Conference. The most important thing was that there should 
be adequate representation of the Indian States people in the Federal 
Legislature, and also in the Federal Executive. So far as the Supreme Court was 
concerned, the Indian States people should have the power to approach this court in 
cases the fundamental rights of citizenship wore interfered with. The speaker would 
even go to the extent of saying that there should bo au appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the orders of the High Court in the States. 

Mr. C.R. Reddi’s Message 

Regretting his inability to attend the Conference, Mr. C. R. Rcddi in the course 
of his message to the Conference said : 

I would like to know your standing and political principles. No use quoting 
dear old Basavayya and ray ancient self. Our policies were not wooden dogmas hut 
principles adapted to particular circumstances and problems and intended to be 
changed with changing times and aspirations. We certainly were for full responsible 
Government and wo know that when that came, communalism in services would have 
to bo abandoned. At present the bureaucracy is both Government and administration 
and, BO long as it continues to be Government wo must fight for communal represen¬ 
tation. But it would be reversing the order of things to make communalism a prop 
and support of bureaucracy which is exactly what has happened in Mysore and also 
in Madras, With a democratic franchise both Local and State Governments and Legis¬ 
latures will bo predominantly popular, or if you prefer it, Non-Brahmin in composi¬ 
tion and character. They will settle the policies and direction of affairs. Adminis¬ 
tration will then become a technical agency and there should be no communal rep¬ 
resentation in technical agencies,—whether medical engineering or revenue or judicial. 
The people should be the drivers of the coach, and you must have the best horses 
yoked if you want to go ahead at full speed. 

This policy will unite all classes for the fight for Responsible Government and it 
is in accordance with world precedents and conditions of success. Political availabi¬ 
lity will determine Government and legislatures, and technical cfiicicncy the adminis¬ 
trative Uepactraeuts. 

Our failure, and worse than that, traitori.siu to country and national liberty, is due 
to a sad miamidorstanding of logical correlations if not also to want of patriotic 
character. A regiment should bo efficient, not for fighting other regiments in the 
army, but to make the whole army a more powerful force and to secure honour and 
glory in the common fight and service. 

Remember communalism can affect end aflTIict only Government services. It cannot 
invade the sphere of taxes, property rights, trade, industry etc, which severally and 
together arc of far greater consequences than all the ofliccs and their salaries put 
together. And for the sake of the part, wo have been sacrificing the whole. 

If we are, as we contend, ninety-nine per cent of the population then why should 
we shy at responsible government and keep aloof from the great fight for it, whilo 
vociferously demanding a distribution of the harvest to ourselves, without doing any¬ 
thing to till, sow or reap. If ninety-nine per cent of the population became political 
drones, is it possible to gather any honey '? Of course not, which is exactly the 
sorry and ludicrous state of things in the country. 

When Basavayya and myself started and let the agitation in Mysore, it was with 
reference to the bureaucratic regime. Had Responsible Government been a matter of 
practical politics then, we should have made a democratic franchise, single member 
constituencies, abolition of nominated seats, and Government responsible to such a 
popular Legislature, the chief planks of our platform and not bothered about the 
services or other technical agents of the Government. In such conditions, member¬ 
ship of an important committee would be more valuable than a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship. For the Committee could make its views felt and prevail by appealing to the 
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Legislitarfi which the Gocernment is bound to obey or get out. The moral infiuenec 
of committees would bo decisive, because they will have a material medium of opera¬ 
tic. At presout, the committees are of very little use; they are only advisory bo¬ 
dies ; not even advisory, but beggars and supplicants beseeching for the aeeoptance 
of their recommendations. The nnal decisions rest with an irresponsible bureaucracy. 
And 1 often wonder whether membership of such important committees, which poor 
old Balasundaram Aiyar used to characterise as a positiou of respectability without 
responsibility, is consistent even with self-respect, though I know that the competi¬ 
tion lor them is very keen and our small men feci wondrous inflated under the pomn 
of such membership. 

But let me warn you. The fight for rights will easily degenerate into a sfiuabblc 
for positioriR, the spirit of service and inexorable judgment on rnerits prevails 

more widely than seems to be the case at present. If Vakkaligrams vote for or support 
a Vokkaligar merely because he is a Vokkaligar, without reference to his ability or 
character, the representative so chosen can have no motive for doing the right or 
refraining from wrong since he is always sure of such irrational support. Blood no 
doubt is thicker than water but surely it ought not to be thicker than duty and 
citizenship. And if you can’t be citizens, honest and courageous, well, you won’t get 
self-government—that is that; but if by an unlucky change you do get it it will 
stifle you to death by its stinking and pestilential atmosphere. ’ 

The objective of Basavayya and myself has always been the same ; Government 
of the masses by the masses, for the masses. Under the bureaucratic forms of Gov- 
ernment, this can never be achieved. But communal represontation in services will 
do something to mitigate the evil, It is a mitigation and not a cure, because even 
then a man like Basavayya himself can’t be a member of the Government and even if 
he IS appointed, ho will a,t once forsake his representative and responsible character 
May be, more Non-Brahmins will be taken into Government service ; but bv the time 
they reach the directive fjositions they will have ceased to be men and become machines 
So communal representation m service is no remedy and at least a very poor one for 
the evil of irresponsible Government which is the thing most harmful matorinlly and 
morally to the people. The cry for a non-official member of Government is a bin' 
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hoax which none but idipts will accept as even a partial solution of the problem Before 
appointment, everybody > a non-official, and'so all appointments are appointnienls of 
non- 9 racial 8 . Ihe criterion is, will ha or will he not be an irresponsible official after 
appointment to the Government. If he is going to be an irresponsible official, that'is 
no so ution of the problem m any sense whatever. But if he is going to be respon- 
Bible to the Legislature, then it la a different and belter matter, provided he is made 
responsible either to an elected legislature or in the present mix-up of things to the 
elected deraenta m the Legislature. So, for heaven's sake, don’t plead for the creation 
of more irrcsponeible jobs. Wc have enough and to .'spare already. 



